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PREFACE    TO   SIXTH    EDITION. 


Thk  present  volume  completes  the  series  of  Handbooks  of  Italy,  being 
the  continuation  of  that  on  Borne  :  it  embraces  the  Southern  Provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  once  forming  the  continental  portion  of  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  that  part  of  the  Papal  territory  which  lies 
between  Home  and  the  frontier  of  the  Italian  kingdom  on  the  side  of 
Naples. 

Considerable  alterations  have  become  necessary,  owing  to  the 
changes  that  have  blotted  the  Neapolitan  monarchy  out  of  the  political 
map  of  Europe,  the  extension  of  railway  and  steamboat  communic^i- 
tions.  A  careful  examination  of  almost  every  place  of  interest  at 
Naples  and  in  its  environs,  during  repeated  visits  to  that  capital,  has 
enabled  the  editor  to  introduce  great  improvement. 

Although  every  portion  of  the  present  volume  has  been  very  carefully 
revised  to  the  date  of  its  publication,  several  parts  may  be  considered 
as  almost  entirely  new,  such  as  the  account  of  the  Lake  of  Fucino, 
its  basin,  and  of  the  remarkable  engineering  works  so  soon  likely  to 
convert  an  unproductive  area  of  several  thousand  acres,  lately  under 
water,  into  a  rich  agricultural  district ;  the  description  of  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  so  entirely  changed  under  its  new  arrangement;  that  of 
the  many  recent  discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  of  Vesuvius,  so  remarkably 
altered  by  the  eruption  of  1868 ;  of  all  the  newly  opened  railways, 
especially  of  those  leading  from  Naples  to  Brindisi,  and  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  Seas ;  and  of  Brindisi 
itself,  with  the  modes  of  reaching  that  port,  now  acquiring  an  increasing 
importance  as  one  of  the  great  points  of  departure  from  Europe  of  the 
overland  route  to  our  Indian  Empire. 

No  expense  having  been  spared  by  the  publisher  in  rendering 
the  Handbook  of  Southeim  Italy  as  perfect  as  possible,  he  has  some 
reason  to  complain  that  his  property  has  been  extensively  pirated  by 
certain  foreign  compilera,  especially  in  our  own  language,  even  without 
the  least  acknowledgment  of  the  sources  from  which  they  have  derived 
their  materials. 

Information  relative  to  changes  in  the  lines  of  roads  and  rail- 
ways, to  steamboat  communications  which  are  constantly  varying,  and 
to  hotels,  will  always  prove  acceptable,  and  can  be  forwarded  to  the 
Publisher,  50,  Albemarle  Street. 

London,  Aug.  1,  1868.  J,  "B.  ^, 
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1.  General  ToFOGRAFHT. 

The  Neapolitan  or  continental  provinces  of  what  formed  the  conti- 
nental portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  known  as  the  Dominj 
di  qua  del  Faro,  comprise  the  S.  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  on  the  N.E.  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  S.E.  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Mediterranean  seas. 

In  ancient  times  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  miadle  ages 
changed  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transferred  a  portion  of  Southern 
Italy  to  the  Popes.  The  frontier-line  which  now  aiyides  the  provinces 
of  Naples  from  the  Papal  States,  with  few  trifling  exceptions,  was 
before  the  recent  political  changes  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  Normans  in  1130.  It  commenced  on 
the  Adriatic  at  the  Tronto,  and  terminated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  2  m.  E.  of  Terracina.  The  length  of  this  line  of  frontier,  follow- 
ing its  numerous  windings,  was  about  210  m. ;  the  direct  distance 
not  more  than  115. 

The  area  included  within  these  hmits  was  estimated  at  about  31,595 
English  square  miles.  The  length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the 
curved  line  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  Cape 
of  Spartivento,  was  350  m.,  the  breadth  varying  considerably.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Garighano  in  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  is  70  m.,  and  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Cai'apelle ;  from  Capo  di  Licosa  to  Bari  112  m., 
and  to  Brindisi  150 ;  from  the  shore  N.  of  Paola  to  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati  it  is  29  m.,  and  only  16  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sant'  Euiemia 
and  of  Squillace. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Their  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Monte 
Como,  or  Oran  Sasso  d*Italia,  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  10,154 
English  ffc.  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Amaro  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group,  9130  fb. ;  in  the  province  of  th©  Tett^  ^  VK^cst^^^  *^^ 
Monte  Miletto,  the  highest  peak  of  the  Mateae,6*745  *,  m"^^^<ia^"^w^^^ 
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BoUedorme,  6875  ;  in  Calabria,  Monte  Cocuzzo,  6620  ft.,  and  Mmitalto, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aspromonte,  4380  ft. 

The  principal  rivers  are,— on  the  W.  coast,  the  Liris  or  OariylianOj 
the  VdtumOf  and  the  Sele.  On  the  Adriatic,  the  Tro7ito,  Vomano, 
JPescara,  Sangro,  TrignOf  BifemOy  Fortore,  and  the  0/anto,  On  the 
Ionian  sea,  the  Bradano,  Basente,  Agriy  Smno,  and  CratL  The  incon- 
siderable amount  of  tide  renders  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  useless 
as  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roadsteads  frequented  by  shipping  are, — 
on  the  W.  coast,  Gaeta,  Baiae,  Naples,  Castellamare,  and  the  little  Bay 
of  Tropea ;  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Taranto  and  Gallipoli ;  on  the  eastern 
coasts,  Brindisi  (greatly  deteriorated  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  by 
years  of  neglect,  but  now  in  such  progress  of  improvement  as  may 
render  it  with  Ancona  and  Venice  the  best  harbour  of  the  Italian  king- 
dom in  the  Adriatic),  Bari.  Molfetta,  BiscegUe,  Trani,  Barletta,  Man- 
fredonia,  Termoli,  Ortona,  and  Pescara ;  but  most  of  the  latter  are  only 
accessible  to  vessels  drawing  little  water. 

There  are  few  Lakes.  The  largest  are, — ^the  Lago  di  Fucino  or  di  Celano 
in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Lcvgo  di  Fondi  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  Lagodi  Lesina 
and  Lago  di  Salpi  in  the  Capitanata^  and  the  small  volcanic  lakes  of 
AgnanOf  Averntis,  &c.,  near  Naples. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  Ponza  group  off  the  Bay  of  Gaeta ; 
Ischiay  Frocida,  and  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples  ;  the  Isda  di  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pohcastro  ;  and  the  islands  of  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which 
Basilicata  and  Capitanata  are  the  largest,  Abruzzo  Citra  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Naples  the  smallest.  The  population  bears  no  proportion  to 
the  superficial  extent  of  each  province,  the  natural  conformation  of  the 
country  and  various  local  circumstances  combining  to  increase  it  in  some 
and  to  diminish  it  in  others.  The  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated 
in  1788  at  4,815,182;  on  the  1st  Jan.  1853,  they  amounted  to  6,843,355, 
of  whom  3,368,008  were  males,  and  3,475,327  were  females;  and  in  1862 
to  6,988,130,  including  the  annexed  Papal  possessions  of  Pontecorvo 
and  Benevento.  In  the  returns  for  1840,  when  the  entire  popula- 
tionwas  6,113,259,  the  following  classification  of  the  trades  and  pro- 
fessions of  the  adult  population  is  given: — 29,783  secular  clergymen ; 
12,751  monks ;  10,449  nuns ;  25,572  civil  and  miUtary  officers ; 
5981  persons  engaged  in  public  instruction;  -7920  lawyers;  15,906 
physicians  ;  12,666  merchants  ;  13,476  artists ;  536,320  artisans ; 
1,823,080  agriculturists ;  70,970  shepherds ;  and  31,190  seamen.  By 
the  same  returns  it  appears  that  the  births  in  1839  amounted  to 
226,087,  viz.  116,142  boys  and  109,945  girls ;  and  the  deaths  to  186,893, 
viz.  96,273  men  and  90,620  women.  The  number  of  foundlings  received 
in  1850  in  the  hospitals  of  the  kingdom,  exclusive  of  Sicily,  amounted 
to  2791  boys  and  2639  girls.  The  deaths  in  the  same  hospitals  during 
the  vear  amounted  to  1334  boys  and  1319  girls. 

Tne  annexed  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  population  by 
provinces,  when  the  last  Census  was  taken,  on  the  1st  /an.  1862,  with 
the  chief  towns  of  each,  and  the  names  of  the  districts  (Circondari) 
into  which  they  are  divided. 
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Provinces,  or  Prefectures. 
ABRUZZO  CITERIORE. 

ClIIETI. 

ABRUZZO  ULTRA  1. 
Teramo. 

ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  11. 
Aquila. 


BASILICATA. 

POTENZA. 


CALABRIA  CITRA. 

COSENZA. 


CALABRIA  ULTRA  I. 
Reqgio. 


CALABRIA  ULTRA  II. 
Catanzaro. 


CAPITANATA. 

FOGGIA. 

MOUSE  or  SANNIO. 
Campobasso. 


N^POLI. 
Napoli. 


PRINCIPATO  CITRA. 
Salerno. 


PRINCIPATO  ULTRA, 

AVELLINO. 

TERRA  DI  BARI 
Bari. 


Districts,  or  Subprefectures.   Population. 

Chieti 109,018 

Lanciano 116,798    J    327,316 

Vasto 107,520 


Teramo 132,833 

Civita  di  Penne     .     .     .  97,228 

Aquila 99,138 

Civita  Ducale    ....  48,251 

Avezzano      .        ...  96,320 

Solmoua 75,382 

Potenza 180,025 

Melfi 103,539 

Matera 97,641 

Lagonegro    .     •     •     .     .  122,754 

Coseiiza 171,689 

CastrovilUri     ....  109,139 

Paola 92,736 

Rossano 58,317 

Reggio 115,572 

PaJmi 100,641 

Gerace 99,333 

Catanzaro 121,254 

Monteleone 117,431 

Cotrone 55,467 

Nicastro 90,007 

Foggia 140,588 

Sansevero 126,166 

Bovino 46,131 

Campobasso      ....  121,259 

Larino 129,666 

Isernia 95,082 

Napoli 527,578 

Castellammare      .     .     ,  147,520 

Pozzuoli 69,576 

Casoria 123,309 

Salerno 248,576 

Vallo 96,172 

Sala.     ......  84,549 

Campagoa 98,859 

Avellino 161,797 

S.  Angelo  de*  Lombardi .  109,024 

Ariauo 84,800 


I    230,061 


309,451 


492,959 


431,932 


324,546 


384,159 


312,885 


346,007 


867,983 


528,856 


355,621 


Bari 250,968    | 

Barletta ^iV'^iA^'^  \  ^'^\  ^*'^^- 

Altamura    .    .     .    .    ;      ^i^o.^'i^  \ 
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Provinces,  or  Prefectures.   Districts,  or  Subprefectures.  Population, 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO.  Caserta 353,743 

Caserta.  Piedemonte 49,921 

Sora 132,879    }    653,464 

Gaeta 138,802 

Nola 86,029 

TERRA  D*  OTRANTO.  Lecce 115,096 

Lecce.  Gallipoli 111,131 


Brindisi 96,902 

Taranto 124,853 


} 


447,982 


BENEVENTO.  Benevento 94,666 

S.  Bartolommeo     .     .     .       56,308   }    220,506 
Cerreto    ......       69,532 

Population  in  1862 6,988,130 

2.  Classical  Topography. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  population  is  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  races  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were 
never  extinguished  or  absorbed  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
pohtical  changes  during  the  middle  ages.  In  the  capital  there  has  always 
been  a  mixture  of  many  nations ;  but  in  the  provinces  we  still  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  the  Samnites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Lucanians,  the 
Calabri,  the  Greeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquitv.  The  wars  of  these 
tribes  with  Rome  thinned  their  numbers,  and  aeprived  them  of  their 
independence,  but  did  not  destroy  their  nationaUty.  Even  the  Latin 
colonies  planted  among  them  failed  to  efiect  more  than  a  temporary 
fusion.  Long  after  the  allied  states  had  compelled  Rome  to  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national  customs  were  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ;  and  the  most  striking  proofs 
which  we  possess  that  their  ancient  habits  were  never  extinguished 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
resisted  even  more  successfully  all  the  efforts  of  Rome  to  amalgamate 
them  with  her  own  people.  When  the  Samnite  and  the  Oscan  lan- 
guages had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  Greek  remained  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  appears  that  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  speak  Latin, 
they  still  used  their  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  epithet  hilingtuiSy  apphed  by  the  Romans  to 
the  citizens  of  Canusiiun.  During  the  Byzantine  rule  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign  blood  and  foreign  habits  since  the 
period  of  the  ancient  colonisation ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Apulia  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria. 
Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapohtan  provinces  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  These  tribes  overran 
the  country  without  occupying  it.  The  Lombards,  who  followed,  left 
but  little  impression  on  the  national  character.  The  Norman^,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  feudal  institutions, 
amalgamated  the  mixed  races  into  one  people  without  destroying  their 
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dlBtinotive  features.  Hence  wo  find  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  own  times,  the  varied 
elements  of  the  population  have  retained  the  national  character,  the 
domestic  habits,  the  amusements,  and  even  in  some  instances  the 
language  of  the  ancient  races  thev  are  descended  from.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Celano  the  traveller  will  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  still  known  for  their  skill  as  serpent- 
charmers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pelasgic  cities  he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still 
worn  as  gracefully  by  the  female  peasantry  as  on  the  paintings  on 
the  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia.  In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin 
on  the  coast  he  will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  as  on  the 
statues  of  the  Grecian  sculptors.  In  Apulia  and  in  Calabria  he  will 
frequently  find  articles  of  costume  of  which  he  will  recognise  the  pro- 
totypes  in  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Horculaneum. 
At  Naples  he  will  observe  the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the 
unspoken  but  expressive  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
At  Ischia  and  Procida  he  will  see  the  national  dance  performed  as 
of  old  to  the  soimd  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  Greek  costumes.  In  the 
agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  will  find  im- 
plements as  primitive  and  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  those  which 
characterised  the  farmer  of  Soman  times.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  S. 
coast  he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors 
the  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  jPompeii  taverns. 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  and  in  others  the  Latin 
element  predominating  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry ;  in  others 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscau  words.  The  great  festival 
of  Monte  Vergine  will  remind  him  of  the  Dionysiac  procession  ;  and  half 
a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the  remnants  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus  were  extirpated  from  Isernia.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  provinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  were  until  lately  divided  between  Naples 
and  the  Papal  States. — Abruzzo  Ui/tra  I.  in  its  upper  portion  formed 
part  oiPicenum,  whose  territory  extended  as  far  N.  as  Ancona,and  whose 
capital,  Asculum  Ficenum^  bore  nearly  its  modem  name — A&colu  The 
central  portion  of  the  province  was  the  country  of  the  PrcBtutii,  whose 
capital,  Interamna  Prcetutiana,  is  the  modem  Teramo.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts between  the  Vcymanus  and  the  Atemus  were  inhabited  by  the 
Vestini,  whose  capital.  Pinna,  is  the  present  Civita  di  Penne.  Abruzzo 
Ui/tra  II.  includes  part  of  Sabina  and  Samnium.  In  the  Sabine  portion 
the  principal  city  was  Amitemum,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  at  San 
Vittorino,  The  central  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  within  whose 
territory  were  the  Locus  Fucinus  and  Alha  Fucensis,  In  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Imele  and  the  Salto,  in  what  is  now  the  Cicolano  district,  were  the  cities 
of  the  Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelusgi,  described  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  time.  Between  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Fucinus  and  the  mountains  of  Maiella  was  the  territory  of  the 
Peligni,  whose  chief  cities  were  Corfinium  and  Sufmo.  Abruzlzo  Gym^ 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  and  Frejitam.  'YViiftYt  ow^^iw^^ 
Teate,  is  the  modern  Chieti,  The  Frentani  occ\ip\fed  >l)cl^\.  v^T^^R?ci  ^\*^^ 
province  which  l&jr  between  the  Sagrus  and  t\ve  Fronto,  "tWvc  \.««tv\Rf 
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therefore  included  the  entire  coast  of  the  present  province  of  Molise 
and  part  of  Capitanata.  Molise,  sometimes  called  Sannio,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Samnite  races  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  popu- 
lation, comprises  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  in 
which  their  capital,  Larinuniy  was  situated.  The  W.  districts  of  Mo- 
lise were  occupied  by  the  Oaraceni  and  the  Pentri,  whose  cities  of 
Aufidena  and  JEsemia  still  bear  the  names  of  Alfidena  and  Isernia. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  extending  from  the  Liris  to  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  E.,  includes  the  greater  part 
of  Campania  Felix,  The  S.  limit  of  that  territory  was  the  JSilanis,  now 
the  Self,  near  PaDstum ;  but  the  modern  province  is  bounded  by  the 
Sarno,  the  ancient  Samus,  near  whose  S.  bank  Pompeii  was  situated. 
Between  the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro  includes  a  part  of  the  Volscian  territory.  Li  that 
district,  watered  by  the  Liris  and  Fihrenus,  were  Sora  and  Arpinum. 
Provincia  di  Napoli  includes  all  the  maritime  district  of  Campania^ 
from  the  Lago  di  Patria,  near  the  site  of  Litemum,  to  the  Mons 
Lactarius,  now  Monte  Sanf  Angelo,  behind  Castellammare.  Principato 
Ui/TRA  comprises  the  territory  of  the  Hirpiniy  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  Samnite  tribes.  Principato  Citra  includes  the  E.  portion  of 
Campania,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Picentini,  and  extended  from  the 
Samus  to  the  Silarus,  and  that  district  of  Lucania  which  was  comprised 
within  the  windings  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  It 
embraced  the  coast  from  PaDstum  to  Policastro,  including  the  Posidium 
Promontorium,  now  Punta  di  Licosa,  and  the  Promontorium  Palinurum. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  Picentini  were  Nuceria  and  Sdlemum,  which 
have  very  nearly  preserved  their  ancient  names  in  Nocera  and  Salerno. 
In  Lucania,  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  the  chief  cities  were  Posi- 
donia,  called  by  the  Eomans  PtBstum;  Velia,  or  Helia;  Pyrus,  or 
Buxentunif  now  Policastro;  and  Scidros,  the  modem  Sapri.  Capi- 
tanata, extending  from  the  Fronto  {Fortore)  to  the  Aufidm  (0/anto), 
occupies  that  portion  of  Apuha  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Apidia  Daunia,  or  "  the  parched  Apulia."  In  the  N.E.  angle 
of  this  province  is  the  promontory  of  M&ns  Garganus.  —  Terra  di 
Bari  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  Apulian  plain,  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  N.  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia,  or  "  the  Apulia 
abounding  in  fir-trees."  This  district  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to 
the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  Barium  and  Brundusium.  Its  principal  cities  were  Canusium, 
Cannce,  Puhi,  Butuntum,  and  Onatia,  Many  of  these  places  have  been 
made  famihar  to  the  scholar  by  Horace's  accoimt  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium. — Terra  d'  Otranto  was  Calabria,  a  term  now  applied 
to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  N.  district  of  this  country 
of  the  Calabri  was  called  Messapia ;  the  E.,  lapygia ;  the  S.,  Salen- 
tina.  The  principal  cities  were  Brundusiimi,  RvdicB,  Lupits,  or  Ly- 
cium;  Hydruntum,  Manduridy  Uxentum,  Callipolis,  and  Tarentum. — 
Basilicata  occupies  the  W.  borders  of  Apulia  and  the  greater  part  of 
Lucania,  the  exceptions  being  those  outlying  portions  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  provinces  of  Principato  Ultra  and  Calabria  Citra.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  comprised  in  this  province  were  Venusia, 
*/ie  birthplace  of  Horace,  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mmts  Vuliur,  above 
eJ/j.      Within  the  Liicanian  frontier,  in  the  pvoVmoQ  ol  Bas^caiia., 
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were  Ferentunif  Acherontiaj  Bantia^  Votentia,  MetapofiUium^  Ileradta^  and 
SiHs. — Calabria  Citra  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  Lttcania  and  part 
of  Bruttiumy  which  extendea  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Italy.  The  Bruttii  were  regarded  as  amongst  the 
most  uncivilized  races  of  Italy.  Sybaris  held  them  in  subjection, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  tney  asserted  their  independence. 
Ennjus  tells  us  that  they  spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became 
familiar  with  the  Greek  from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  Calabria 
Citra,  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  and  Calabria  Ultra  II.  Calabria  Citm  in- 
cludes that  portion  of  ancient  Lvanui  which  lies  S.  of  the  modern 
frontier  of  Basilicata.  Within  this  territory  were  Liujaria,  Sylxtn's,  and 
Thurii,  Further  inland  is  ConsentUi^  the  Bruttian  metropolis,  the 
modern  Cosenza,  The  central  and  S.  districts  of  this  province  consist 
of  a  vast  tract  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forest,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  6'/A/ — a  tract  from  which  several  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
antiquity  derived  the  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets. — Calabria 
Ultra  II.  commences  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Promontorium  Cri- 
missa,  now  the  Punta  deW  Alice,  and  traverses  the  range  of  La  Sila  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  to  the  Savuto  on  the  shores  of  the  Meaiterranean.  The 
principal  localities  of  classical  interest  on  the  Ionian  are  PttiUuy  now 
t^trongoli ;  Orotan,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  ; 
the  Lacinitim  Promontonum,  on  which  stooa  the  Temple  of  Jinw 
Jjachiia,  ScylaccBum,  now  SquHlace,  gave  the  name  of  the  tiihus  ^Scy/a- 
cceiis  to  the  modem  Gulf  of  Squillace.  On  the  Mediterranean  were 
Terina,  founded  by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  I/ip- 
ponmm,  with  its  Temple  and  Grove  of  Proserpme. — Calabria  Ultra 
I.  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  sites  of  classical 
interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  Metaurum,  now  Gioja ; 
Mamertium,  themodern  Oppido;  the  Crata'is,  now  the  Solan  o;  the 
classical  rock  of  Scylla,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  Bhegium ; 
the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  now  Capo  delV  Armi;  and  the  river 
Caicinus,  now  the  Amenddlea,  which  divided  the  Rhegian  from  the 
Locrian  territory.  On  the  E.  coast,  Catdon ;  the  river  Sagra,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniats  by  the  Locrians  ;  Locri  Kpi- 
zephyriif  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grcecia ;  the  Zephyrinm 
PromontoTium,  now  Cajpo  di  Bintzzano;  and  Promoiitorium  Ilerculi's, 
the  Capo  di  Spartivento, 

3.  Ecclesiastical  Establishment. 

The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  defined  by  the  Concordat  of  1818 
with  Pius  VII.,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  being  therein  declared  to 
be  the  exclusive  one  of  the  country.  The  church  establishment  of  the 
continental  provinces,  as  then  settled  by  the  union  of  several  of  the 
smaller  sees,  consists  of  19  archbishoprics,  64  bishoprics,  3  great  abba- 
tial  establishments,  72  clerical  semmaries,  and  374C  parishes.  The 
Archbishoprics  are  those  of  Naples,  Benevento,  Acerenza  and  Matera, 
Amalfi,  Bari,  Brindisi,  Capua,  Chieti,  Conza,  Cosenza,  Lanciano,  Man- 
fredonia,  Otranto,  Reggio,  Rossano,  Falemo,  Santa  Severina,  Sorrento, 
Taranto,  Ti-ani.  The  JJiAhoprics  are  S.  Agata  de'  Goti  and  AceiTa ;  Andria ; 
S.  Angelo  de'Lorabardi  and  Bisaccia*,   Ai\^\oiwn.  wcv^ 'Yvjcc^v^  Ks>^5Ssa»\ 
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Ariano  ;  Ascoli  and  Cerignola  ;  Avellino  ;  Aversa ;  Bisignano  and  San 
Marco ;  Bitonto  and  Kuvo  ;  Bojano  ;  Bova  ;  Bovino  ;  Calvi  and  Teano  ; 
Capaccio  ;  Cariati ;  Caserta ;  Cassano ;  Castellammare  ;  Castellaneta ; 
Catanzaro  ;  Caya  and  Samo  ;  Cerreto  Telese  and  Alife  ;  Conversano  ; 
Cotrone  ;  Gaeta ;  Gallipoli  and  Nard6  ;  Gerace  ;  Gravina  and  Monte- 
peloso  ;  Ischia  ;  Isemia  ;  Lacedonia  ;  Larino  ;  Lecce  ;  Luoera  ;  Marsi ; 
Melfi  and  Rapolla  ;  Mileto  ;  Molfetta  Giovenazzo  and  Terlizzi ;  Mono- 
poli ;  Muro  ;  Nicastro  ;  Nola  ;  Nusco  ;  Oppido  ;  Oria  ;  Penne  and  Atri ; 
Policastro  ;  Potenza  and  Marsico  ;  Pozzuoli ;  Sansevero  ;  Sessa ;  Sol- 
mona  and  Valva ;  Sora  Aquino  and  Pontecorvo  ;  Squillace ;  Teramo  ; 
Termoli ;  Tricarico  ;  Trivento  ;  Troja  ;  Tropea  and  Nicotera ;  Ugento  ; 
Venosa.  The  most  celebrated  Conventual  Establishments,  the  Bene- 
dictine monasteries  of  Monte  Casino,  La  Trinity  di  Cava,  and  Monte- 
vergine.  Each  diocese  has  its  own  independent  administration,  con- 
sisting of  the  bishop  as  president,  and  two  canons,  who  are  elected  every 
three  years  by  the  chapter  of  the  diocese.  "When  the  monastic  orders 
were  partially  suppressed  in  February,  1861,  the  number  of  establish- 
ments for  men  was  1020,  containing  13,611  inmates,  with  a  net  revenue 
of  3,323,785  francs  (132,9502.)  ;  of  nunneries,  276,  occupied  by  8001 
females,  possessing  an  income  of  4,772,794  francs  (190,912Z.),  or  about 
24L  each,  most  of  which  have  since  been  closed.  There  are  about  2000 
Jews  in  the  continental  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

4.  Agriculture. 

The  Neapolitan  provinces  are  calculated  to  contain  25,275,645  moggie, 
or  20,220,516  English  acres.  Of  this  quantity  the  returns  of  the 
land-tax  show  that  only  11,430,972  acres  are  actually  cultivated. 
Signer  Granata,  professor  of  practical  chemistry  and  agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Naples,  in  his  work  on  the  Bural  Economy  of  the 
Kingdom,  classifies  the  agriculture  of  the  continental  provinces  under 
three  distinct  systems,  which  he  calls  the  Mountain,  the  Campanian, 
and  the  Apulian  systems. 

The  Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated  districts  of  the  kingdom 
generally,  with  the  exception  of  the  plains  of  Campania  and  Apulia, 
but  the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  The  farms  in  this  class  are 
of  small  extent,  varying  from  2  to  7  English  acres.  The  rotation 
generally  begins  with  spring  wheat  or  maize.  "When  the  summer  crop 
is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in 
autumn.  This  is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  another  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  in  elevated  situations,  by  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  beans.  Two  years 
of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which  springs  up  is  grazed 
down  by  sheep.  Of  late  years  an  improved  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  rotation  on  light  soils  is  as  follows :  1st  year 
fallow,  with  maize  or  potatoes ;  2nd  wheat ;  3rd  rye  ;  while  on  strong 
soils,  manured  by  sheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow,  with  potatoes ;  in 
the  2nd  wheat ;  in  the  3rd  beans ;  in  the  4th  barley. 

The  Campanian  System  prevails  from  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  to  Sorrento, 

including  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.    It  differs  from  the  moun- 

hfadn  system  in  the  larger  size  of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  light 

^^^  rich  volcanic  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of  manure.    There  is 
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therefore  no  fallow  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  ground  being  kept  from 
year  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Campanian  system  is  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  Inis  practice  has  fre<juently  been  noticed 
by  travellers  as  a  proof  of  bad  farming ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  found 
that  the  soil,  when  thus  protected,  produces  both  grain  and  grass  of 
better  quahty,  thoueh  perhaps  in  smaller  quantities.  This  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  farmer 
being  enabled  to  combine  arable  husbandry  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.  If  he  prefer  the  vine,  he  plants 
elms  or  poplars  on  which  to  train  it ;  if  the  olive  or  the  mulberry-tree 
be  the  object,  he  plants  them  in  rows  from  30  to  40  feet  ai)art,  thus 
leaving  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of  corn  or  of  green  foou  between 
them.  In  many  farms  another  permanent  crop  is  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stone-pine,  which  towers  over  all  other  trees  without 
depiiving  them  of  sunshine,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a 
country  where  its  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table. 
The  rotation  in  these  farms  is  managed  with  great  skill.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  red  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins 
are  raised,  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  December  to  March. 
In  April  the  land  is  ploughed.  Maize  is  then  sown  in  furrows  ;  with 
beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  in  the  spaces  between  the  maize.  When 
these  summer  crops  are  gathered  in,  wheat  is  sown.  Sometimes  hemp 
takes  the  place  of  maize  in  the  first  year,  and  spring  wheat  in  the 
second,  when  the  ground  is  manured  by  sheep.  Another  rotation  in 
frequent  use  is  hemp  with  manure  in  the  1st  year ;  wheat  in  the  2nd ; 
spring  wheat  in  the  3rd ;  and  wheat  in  the  4tn.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an  average  fifteenfold  per  moggio, 
which  is  equal  to  about  eighteenfold  on  the  English  acre.  A  good  deal 
of  madder-root  has  been  of  late  years  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarno, 
as  well  as  cotton  about  Scafati,  Pompeii,  &c. 

The  Apulian  System,  known  as  that  of  the  Tavoliere,  is  peculiar  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  Puglia,  which  presents  a  vast  treeless  flat, 
parched  in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  sometimes  deep  and  rich, 
resting  partly  on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  [on  a  deep  bed  of 
gravel  mixed  with  cl^,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous  breccia  of 
the  pliocene  period.  From  the  earhest  times  the  Samnite  shepherds 
were  accustomed  to  resort  to  this  plain  for  the  winter  pasturage 
of  their  flocks.  The  Romans  imposed  a  tribute  on  the  right  of 
grazing  upon  the  plain.  The  tax  was  continued  by  the  Lombards,  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Normans,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  to  the 
shepherds  from  time  to  time,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  exaction. 
Under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  tribute  assumed 
the  character  of  a  tax  upon  cattle  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, viz.  20  golden  ducats  for  100  oxen,  and  2  ducats  for  100 
sheep.  Up  to  this  time  the  migration  of  the  flocks,  whatever  the  sum 
payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  voluntary.  In  1442  Alfonso  I. 
made  the  migration  compulsory.  To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this  inno- 
vation, the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  in  their  favour,  and  various 
immunities  and  privileges  granted,  such  aa  th.^  ^xQixi'^\AS>rcL  \xqv£l  "Ocva 
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tolls  exacted  by  the  barons  and  from  the  excise  duties  levied  by  the 
crown,  the  protection  of  their  produce  by  the  prohibition  of  impoi'ts  of 
wool  and  cheese,  &c.  Thus  the  Spanisn  Mesta,  with  all  its  evils,  was 
transplanted  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  plain  of  Apulia.  The 
plain  itself  was  capable  of  affording  pasturage  to  upwards  of  900,000 
sheep,  allowing  60  acres  to  every  100  head.  The  concourse  of  cattle 
which  the  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown  lands 
insufficient  for  their  accommodation.  To  meet  this  deficiency  Alfonso 
purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  barons, 
convents,  and  townships,  distinguishing  these  tracts  by  the  name  of 
ristori.  These  new  pastures  were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740 
sheep.  Two  other  tracts  of  pasturage  were  subsequently  added,  one  in 
the  Terra  d*Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruzzi,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  25,000  sheep.  The  total  number,  therefore,  for  which 
pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.  The  price  paid  by 
the  farmer  for  five  months'  grazing  was  88  carlini  for  every  100  heaa 
of  sheep,  equivalent  to  11.  9.s.  Ad.  For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
flocks  to  and  from  the  plain,  three  great  roads,  still  called  the  Trat- 
tiiri  delle  Fecore,  were  opened,  one  commencing  at  Aquila,  another  at 
Celano,  the  third  at  Peschio  Asseroli.  Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
great  roads  were  rented  by  the  crown  as  resting-places,  under  the 
name  of  riposi  lateralis  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
for  24  hours  during  the  march.  Two  general  resting-places  were 
also  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give  time 
to  the  proper  officers  to  apportion  the  pasture,  one  being  near  Larino, 
the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  Minervino.  No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  except  the  appointed  roads,  on  which  at 
certain  points  stations  were  established,  where  each  proprietor  was 
required  to  declare  the  number  of  his  flock.  After  this  declaration 
had  been  verified  by  the  officers,  the  number  was  duly  registered, 
with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.  As  soon  as  the  pasture 
was  partitioned,  the  farmers  were  stationed,  under  the  name  of  locatl, 
in  certain  districts,  according  to  the  province  from  which  they  came, 
each  division  being  called  a  nazione.  These  nations  were  allowed  to 
hold  an  assembly,  at  which  they  elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to 
represent  them  at  the  dogana  at  Foggia,  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  farmers  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt, 
and  to  decide  all  disputes  among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the 
pasturage.  The  tax  was  always  collected  at  Foggia,  where  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  produce  of  their  stock.  One  half 
of  the  tax  wa»  collected  after  the  sale  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half 
after  the  sale  of  the  wool.  When  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom- 
house of  Foggia  as  security  for  the  balance.  No  farmer  could  remove 
his  flocks  from  the  plain  without  a  j)as8port,  which  was  never  granted 
until  the  crown  dues  were  satisfied.  The  Tavoliere  became  a  mine  of 
wealth.  During  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  Partition  'J'reaty  of 
Granada,  Apulia  was  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  armies,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the  whole  system,  from  which 
it  would  never  have  recovei-ed  if  the  viceroys  had  not  revived  it  as  an 
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instiniraent  of  extortion.  In  1602  the  system  had  become  so  odious,  that, 
though  the  viceroys  had  allowed  the  farmers  to  declare  the  number  of 
their  flocks  instead  of  having  them  comited  by  the  oflicers  of  the 
dogana,  the  number  on  which  the  tax  was  paid  was  only  688,947,  about 
half  the  number  of  Alfonso^s  time.  To  maKe  up  this  loss  of  revenue  the 
tax  was  then  doubled,  an  experiment  which  threatened  the  system  with 
ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair  by  again  diminishing  it, 
and  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor  from  the  compulsory  migration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  the  system  was  made  the  subject  of 
official  inquiry.  It  was  found  that  the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  land  than  they  required  for  pasture,  and  had  broken  up 
and  sown  with  corn  a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  thereby  realising  large  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid 
for  pasturage.  The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were  found  to  have  in- 
duced their  friends  who  had  seats  at  the  local  board  to  give  them, 
at  a  low  price,  the  best  lots,  which  they  underlet  to  the  farmers  at 
a  high  rent.  To  check  these  evils,  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  that  part  of  the  pasturage  which  had  been  subject  to  annual 
distribution,  by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or 
more  years.  This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  Ferdinand  I. 
But  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  events  which  followed 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  The  farms  held  under  the 
crown  were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefs  of  those 
who  were  in  possession ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  for  grazing  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such 
lands,  on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  cattle ;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  cliarges  payable 
on  all  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  In 
1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  system  was 
partly  re-estabUshed.  The  land  was  taken  from  those  who  had  been 
settled  on  it  teii  years  before,  and  the  rents  and  charges  were  declared 
to  be  irredeemable.  The  compulsory  migration  is  now  at  an  end  ;  but 
the  farmers  and  breeders  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  voluntarily 
bring  down  their  flocks  to  a  great  extent.  The  administration  of  the 
pasturage  is  now  confided  entirely  to  the  Intendente  of  the  province. 
The  tolls  and  rents  paid  to  the  crown  and  other  owners  of  the  pasturage 
are  still  considerable,  and  are  said  to  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  80,000/.  per  annum.  By  a  statistical  return  furnished  by 
the  Government,  the  territory  of  the  Tavdiere  consists  of  7,355,60>0 
imp.  acres,  situated  in  the  provinces  of  La  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari, 
BasiUcata,  and  Terra  di  Otranto ;  divided  into  5,600,000  imp.  acres 
of  pasturage  land,  and  1,855,610  of  arable ;  the  number  of  sheep  l)eing 
about  800,000,  of  lambs  200,000  ;  the  rent  of  the  pasturage  land  being 
about  5jlj  lire,  and  of  the  arable  2^  an  imp.  acre  ;  the  total  revenue  to  the 
Government  from  the  Tavoliere  being  1,963,520  lire  (78,541Z.  sterling). 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  TavoUere,  to  which  we  shall  only  a(fd 
a  few  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  flocks.  The  mandra^  or 
the  general  flock,  is  under  the  care  of  a  massaro,  or  chief  shepherd,  a  sotto- 
Trmssaro,  or  under-shepherd,  and  a  capo-hiittaro,  or  head  dairyman.  The 
flock  is  subdivided  into  several  morre,  each  morra  under  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  a  dairyman,  and  an  upper-dairymoa^  '^Vo  \k»a.  Oci'Kt^^  <5Jl  KioiRk 
cheese.    To  each  morra  two  dogs  and  a  m\i\e  at©  a\,\,«j^^^,'Oaft\ijiO^'5i\.\<5gt| 
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Maremraa  of  Basilicata,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  swampy ;  the 
plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober the  capsules  begin  to  burst.  lUce  is  grown  in  the  marshy  dis- 
tricts beyond  Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  but  its  cultivation 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  localities.  The  Liquorice-root  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Calabrias,  from  whence  the  greater  pai-t 
of  the  extract  called  liquorice-juice  is  brought  for  the  English  and 
American  markets,  ^afron  grows  in  the  pasture-grounds  about 
Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenza.  Manna  is  produced  in  abundance  in  the 
Calabrias.  The  climate  of  the  Terra  di  Ban  and  of  Calabria  is  the  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Currants,  The  small  island  of  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro,  and  the  still  smaller  one  of  Cirella,  a  few  miles 
further  S.,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  them. 

5.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

Naples,  before  its  annexation  to  the  Italian  kingdom,  had 
little  foreign  trade  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  population. 
The  average  value  of  the  exports  from  the  continental  provinces 
was  about  1,750,000?.,  of  which  France  received  about  585,000^  ; 
Austria  435,000Z. ;  Sardinia,  210,000?. ;  Great  Britain,  185,000?. :  the 
Papal  States,  103,000?.;  Tuscany,  90,000?.;  Sicily,  35,000?.;  the  United 
States,  2600?.  The  average  imports  were  valued  at  2,400,000?.,  of 
which  Great  Britain  furnished,  in  round  numbers,  950,000?. ;  France, 
710,000?. ;  Austria,  235,000?.  ;'Sardinia,  147,000?. ;  Sicily,  109,000?. ;  Tus- 
cany, 68,000?. ;  the  Papal  States,  43,000?. ;  the  United  States,  10,000?. 
The  trade  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  has  however  considerably  in- 
creased, but  it  may  be  assumed  in  the  same  relative  proportion.  The 
Ijrincipal  British  imports,  in  the  order  of  amount,  are  cotton  manu- 
factures, cotton  twist,  iron,  coals,  woollens,  worsteds,  sugar,  cod-fish, 
pilchards,  tin,  and  hardware.  The  principal  exports  to  Great  Britain 
are  olive-oil,  silk,  liquorice-juice,  brandy ;  the  most  considerable  item 
being  olive -oil,  the  average  export  of  which  in  the  last  3  years  has 
amounted  to  1,500,000?.  sterUng. 

Manufacturing  industry  had  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  30  years.  Naples  has  manufactories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfumer}', 
silks,  artificial  flowers,  coral  ornaments,  earthenware,  hats,  and  carriages. 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and  Gragnano  are  celebrated  for  their  fabrication 
of  maccaroni.  In  the  Terra  di  I/ivoro,  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  leather ;  Piedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Volturno, 
has  some  cotton  and  copper  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths, 
serges,  and  skins ;  Arpino  maintains  its  anciejit  reputation  for  woollen 
cloths  made  of  Apulian  wool;  and  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper. 
In  the  Principato  Citra  there  are  severaJ  cotton-mills  near  Salerno,  set 
in  motion  by  the  waters  of  the  Irno  ;  Sarno  has  a  factory  of  beet-root 
sugar  ;  Cava,  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  cordage ;  Vietri  has  a 
manufactory  of  glass  bottles  and  paper ;  and  AmaJfi,  paper  and  macca- 
roni mills,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and 
South  America.  In  the  Principato  Ultra,  Avellino  has  a  local  celebrity 
for  its  hats;  and  Atripalda,  iron-foundries,  fulling  and  paper  mills. 
In  the  Basilicata,  Matera  and  some  of  the  other  inland  towns  produce 
a  ^opd  deal  of  Ijquorice-juice.    In  Molise,  Campobasso,  Agnone,  Froso- 
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loue,  and  Lucito  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  coarse 
hardware.  Agnone  has  copper-works ;  Colletorto  a  trade  in  hats, 
dressed  skins,  and  wax  candles ;  and  Isemia  has  several  manufac- 
tories of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware.  Abruzzo  Citra  is  known 
for  its  production  of  rice  and  saffron.  In  Ahruzzo  Ultra  II,,  several 
towns  maintain  a  small  local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  pai>er.  The  Terra 
di  Bari  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  salt  and  nitre.  In 
the  Terra  d*  Otranto,  Taranto  is  known  for  the  gloves  and  stockings  knit 
from  the  lana  pesce,  the  silken  tuft  by  which  the  pinna  mar  ma,  a  bivalve 
shell,  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  Calabria  Citra  is  the  principal  seat 
of  the  manna  trade,  and  has  several  manufactories  of  hquorice-juice. 
Calabria  Ultra  II,  shares  in  the  trade  of  manna,  and  has  a  considerable 
traffic  in  saffron ;  great  quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  produced  about 
Cotrone ;  and  Catanzaro  lias  manufactories  of  silk  tissues.  In  Calabria 
Ultra  I.J  Reggio  has  some  reputation  for  its  dried  fruits,  essential  oils 
of  citron,  lemon,  and  orange  flower,  and  its  silk  manufactures. 

6.  Fine  Arts.— (a.)  Ancient  Architecture  and  Art. 

In  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy  we  have  referred  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  ancient  Italy,  antenor  to  the  Roman  period.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Southern  Italy.  In  the  Northern  pro- 
vinces we  find  not  onlv  examples  of  polygonal  constructions,  but 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  what  has  been  called  the  Pe- 
lasgic  period  now  existing  in  Europe.  There  are  interesting  examples 
of  it  m  the  Cicolano  district ;  in  the  acropolis  of  Atina ;  and  in  that 
of  Sora.  The  Felasgic  remains  of  perhaps  a  less  remote  period  are 
also  numerous  ;  at  Norma,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  Veroli  the  walls  are 
still  either  perfect  or  traceable  throughout  their  entire  circuit.  All 
these  remains,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  acropolis  of  Alatri,  the 
best  example  of  this  ancient  mode  of  construction  which  exists  in 
Central  Italy.  Arpino,  in  addition  to  walls  of  great  extent,  has  a 
pointed  gateway  of  massive  polygonal  blocks  differing  from  every  other 
known  specimen  of  entrances  to  ancient  fortresses.  Of  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  Neapohtan  provinces  possess  the  most  splendid  monuments 
in  the  world  in  the  temples  of  Faestum,  constructed  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  older  Doric,  and  which  are  coeval  with  the  earhest  Greek  coloniza- 
tion on  the  shores  of  Italy.  Of  lioman  architecture  there  are  remains 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  those  which  give  the  environs  of 
Naples  an  interest  beyond  any  other  district  in  Europe  are  to  be  found 
at  rompeii  and  Herculaneum,  for  there  only  are  we  admitted  to  the  do- 
mestic mode  of  living  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  enabled  to  study  their 
habits  and  their  publio  institutions.  At  Benevento  we  see  the  magnifi- 
cent arch  raised  to  Trajan,  perhaps  the  finest  now  existing ;  and  at  S. 
Maria  di  Capua  the  amphitheatre,  more  ancient  and  more  complete  as 
far  as  regards  its  substructions  than  the  Coliseum  itself.  In  Fainting, 
Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  Roman  art,  obtained  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  Some  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  Of  Mosaics,  Pompeii  has  afforded  also 
some  fine  examples.  Though  intended  mostly  for  pavements,  and  iu 
most  cases  coarsely  executed,  they  have  the  same  ^"Wi«t«\  Oti-ax^jcJ^^x  ^a 

[S.  Italy,-]  \> 
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the  paintings,  and  were  evidently  the  work  of  Greeks.  One  of  the  finest 
yet  recovered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos 
in  Greek  characters,  and  the  Battle  of  Issus,  one  of  the  grandest 
known  works  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  probably  the  production  of 
Greek  hands.  The  Sculpture  in  the  Museum  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  of 
a  highly  interesting  character.  The  collection  contains  some  noble  ex- 
amples of  pure  Greek  art,  and  a  large  nimiber  of  the  best  Eoman 
period  collected  by  the  Famese  family  at  Rome.  The  Terracotta  or  Italo- 
Greek  Vases,  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  bear  the 
clearest  evidence  of  Greek  origin.  All  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sites  of  the  early  Greek  colonies  m  Magna 
GrsBcia ;  whilst  many  of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  executed  them  and  of  the  personages  represented  upon 
them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes  foimd  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
surpasses  all  others  that  exist  in  this  branch  of  art. 

(B.)  MEDIiEVAL  AND  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  early  connection  of  Naples  with  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Byzantine.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari,  there  are  now  few  immixed  specimens  of  that 
style  in  the  kingdom  ;  for  the  Normans  engrafted  upon  it  the  Gothic 
style,  producing  that  singular  mixture  which  is  now  known  as  Gotho- 
Saracenic.  To  the  Norman  period  belongs  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Venosa.  After  the  accession  of  tne  House  of  Anjou,  Pointed 
Gothic  architecture  was  exclusively  patronised  by  the  sovereigns  of  that 
dynasty,  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  the  capital  are  or 
were  originally  in  that  style.  Of  Castellated  architecture  the  NeapoHtan 
provinces  have  more  examples  than  perhaps  any  nation  in[S.  Europe. 
Our  space  will  only  allow  us  to  mention  the  baronial  fortresses  of  Melfi  ; 
Lucera  and  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederick  H. ;  Avezzano,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonnas ;  PopoU,  of  the  Cantelmis ;  Isola  and  Sora, 
of  the  Picoolominis  ;  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  of  the  Coimts  of  the  Marsi. 
The  church  architecture  of  Naples  presents  scarcely  an  imaltered  speci- 
men of  the  rehgious  edifices  of  the  14th,  16th,  and  16th  centuries.  Many 
of  the  earher  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  must  have  been 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Angevine  and  Suabian  Gothic,  have  been 
barbarously  mutilated  by  modem  alterations,  and  by  an  excessive  passion 
for  tasteless  ornament  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  Some  of  the  old 
palaces  also,  which  were  erected  in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  distinctive  features,  and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking 
thepassage  of  the  Gothic  into  the  style  of  the  Revival.  Maestro  Buono, 
a  Venetian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  earliest 
architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  Naples.  He  was  employed 
by  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to  design  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and 
Castel  Capuano. 

(o.)  Sculpture. 

The  Neapolitan  sculptors  derived  their  earliest  instruction  from 
Byzantiimi.  The  few  bronze  doors  of  the  churches  stiU  preserved  were 
'ha  work  of  Byzantine  artists.    Those  at  Amalfi  date  from  the  year 
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1000  ;  of  Monte  Casino,  made  at  Constantinople  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Amalfi,  from  1066 ;  of  Atrani  from  1087 ;  of  Salerno  from  1099 ; 
of  Benevento,  also  made  at  Constantinople,  and  remarkable  for  their 
elaborate  reliefs,  from  1150;  and  those  of  Havello  from  1179.  The 
churches  of  Naples  abound  in  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  14th,  15ih, 
and  16th  centuries. 

(d.)  Painting. 

It  has  been  frequently  suggested  by  Italian  writers  on  the  NeapoUtan 
school  of  painting,  that  the  antiques  and  arabesques  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  must  have  had  an  im- 
portant influence  in  forming  the  style  of  the  earlier  masters.  If  this 
remark  had  been  restricted  to  the  artists  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
who  undoubtedly  studied  with  diligence  the  frescoes  and  ornaments 
brought  to  light  by  the  excavation  of  the  Koman  tombs  at  Puteoli 
and  other  places  in  the  western  district^  its  accuracv  might  be  ad- 
mitted ;  but  the  late  period  of  these  excavations,  ana  the  still  later 
Seriod  of  the  discovery  of  the  buried  cities,  appear  to  throw  great 
oubt  upon  the  theory  as  applied  to  the  older  masters.  There  is 
perhaps  more  reason  for  assuming  that  the  mosaics  which  the  By- 
zantine artists,  from  a  very  early  period  of  the  connection  of  Naples 
with  the  Eastern  empire,  introduced  into  the  Lombard  and  early 
Gothic  churches,  were  the  source  of  that  lai^e  infusion  of  Byzantine 
art  which  characterised  the  Neapolitan  school,  in  the  first  stages  of  its 
develo  pment.  At  a  later  period,  on  the  accession  of  the  house  of 
Aragoii,  the  patronage  of  Flemish  painters  by  Alfonso  I.  brought  the 
artists  of  Naples  into  intimate  association  with  the  masters  of  that 
school,  and  this  association  was  subsequently  strengthened  in  a  more 
direct  manner  by  the  connection  of  the  Netherlands  with  Spain,  while 
Naples  was  governed  by  Spanish  Viceroys. 


As  i  t  would  be  out  of  place,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  enter  into  a 
detailed  account  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting,  we  shall,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  traveller,  confine  ourselves  to  a  chronological  hst  of 
the  most  celebrated  Neapolitan  artists,  in  the  three  branches  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  architecture.  For  those,  however,  who  desire  more 
detailed  information  on  the  Neapolitan  school  of  painting,  we  must 
refer  them  to  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  recently  pubUshed  work 
on  Italian  Painting,*  Kugler's  Handbook  of  the  Italian  Sohools,t  and 
Miss  I.i'arquhar's  useful  httle  volume  on  Italian  Painters.^ 


*  Fiistory  of  Italian  Painting  from  the  2nd  to  the  16th  Century;  by  Messi-s. 
Crow€  and  Cavalcaselle.     3  vols.  Qvo.    London,  1867. 

t  Handbook  of  Painting — the  Italian  Schools :  by  Kugler.  Edited  by  Sir  Charles 
Eastliike,  P.R.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  1855. 

X  Biographical  Catalogue  of  the  principal  Italian  Painters:  by  a  Lady.  1  voL 
12mo.  1855. 
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ARCHITECTS. 
D.  ^. 

1230.  Masuccio  I.  IS  the  first  Neapolitan  architect  of  the  Revival.    He  is  1306 
supposed  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  a  Byzantine  artist ;  or  more 
likely  of  the  school  of  Fuccio,  who  was  brought  to  Naples  by 
the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  to  complete  the  Castel  Capuano. 
1291.  Masuccio  II,     His  pupils  were : —  1388 

1.  Giacomo  de  Sanctis     ....!•••  1435 

2.  Antonio  Bambocwo,  also  called  Baboccio  (fl.  1420). 

3.  ANDREA  CICCIONE      •         .         .         .         .         .         .1455 

Pietro  and  Ippolito  del  Donzello,  better  known  as  painters. 

Agnolo  Aniello  del  Fiore,  a  pupil  of  Cicdone, 
Antonio  Fiorentino  of  Cava. 
Zuigi  Impo  (fl.  1532). 
1478.  Giovanni  (Merliano)  da  Nola,  a  pupil    of  Aniello  del  Fiore,  1559 
celebrated  as  a  sculptor.  , 

Ferdinando  Manlio,  his  pupil. 

Cola  delV  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  who  was  also  a  painter. 
Battista  MarchirolOf  of  Aquila  (fl.  1573). 
Dionisio  di  Bartohmmeo  (fl.  1592). 
1675.   Ferdinando  Sanfelice, 

1718.    Carlo  Zoccoli 1771 

1700.   Luioi  Vanvitelli,  who  erected  the  royal  palace  of  Caserta.         •  1773 
Domenico  Fontana  (fl.  1600),  his  son   Giulio  Cetare  (fl.  1620^, 
Carlo  Fontana  (1634-1714),  Cosimo  Fansaga  (1591-1673),  and 
Ferdinando  Fuga  Tfl.  1740),  although  much  employed  at  Naples, 
where  they  erectea  many  buildings,  were  not  Neapolitans. 

SCULPTORS. 

1230.   Masuccio  /.,  already  mentioned  as  an  architect,  seems  to  have  been  1306 

the  restorer  of  sculpture  in  Naples.    His  works  are  in  the  Mina- 

toli  chapel. 
Pietro  degli  Stefanit  a  brother  of  Tommasoy  the  painter  (fl.  1 3th  cent.) 
1291.   Masuccio  IL    Some  fine  tombs  in  the  churches  of  Sta.  Chiara,  S.  1388 

Domenico,  and  S.  Lorenzo,  are  attributed  to  him.     His  pupils 

were ; — 

1.  Antonio  Baboccio,  called  often  Bamboccio,  an  architect  as  well 
as  a  sculptor.  His  finest  works  are — the  GolMc  fa9ade  and  door- 
way of  S.  Giovanni  de'  Pappacoda,  and  the  tomb  of  AJdemoresco 
in  S.  Lorenzo. 

2.  Andrea  Ciocione,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb  of  King  1455 

Ladislans  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carbonara. 
Agnolo  Aniello  del  FiorCf  Cicdone* s  pupil. 

Giuseppe  Santacboce    • 1537 

1478.   GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,  called  also,  from  his  birthplace,  Gio-  1559 

vanni  da  Nola,  a  pupil  of  Aniello  del  Fiore,  and  perhaps  the 

greatest  Neapolitan  sculptor.  His  works  in  Naples  are  numerous ; 

but  his  masterpiece  is  the  monument  jof  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnnoli. 
Salvatore  deW  Aquila,  sumamed  tAriscola  (fl.  15th  cent.),  whose 

best  works  are  at  Aquila. 
Silvestro  Salviati  dell*  Aquila  (fl.  1506),  whose  masterpiece  is  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Bernardino,  at  Aquila. 
AjiNjBAjLE  Caccayello,  a  pupil  of  Merliano  (fl.  16th  cent). 
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B.  - D. 

Domenieo  (FAuria  (fl.  1600). 

Sanmartim  (fl.  16th  cent.). 

Domenieo  Antonio  Vaccaro  (fl.  18th  cent.). 

PAINTERS. 

1230.   ToMMASO  DEGLi  Stefani,  a  Contemporary  of  Cimabiie,  and  the  1310 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  or  painting.    The  illustrations 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Minutoli  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  are  his  best 
'works  extant 

1260.   Filippo  Teaauro,  his  pupil.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  several  1320 
Saints,  in  the  Museum,  is  the  only  painting  attributed  to  him. 
Maestro  Simone,  Tesauro'a  pupil,  and  the  friend  and  assistant  of  1346 
GipUo  in  the  paintings  the  latter  executed  at  Naples.   A  painting 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenieo, 
is  said  to  be  his  earliest  work  ;  S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  and  the 
Angels,  in  the  Museum ;  but  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Lorenzo.    His  pupils  were : — 

1320.    1.  Gennaro  di  Cola^  to  whom  the  frescoes  in  the  Chapel  del  Croce-  1370 
fisso  in  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata  are  attributed. 
2.  Maestro  Stefanone,  whose  best  work  is  a  Magdalen  on  a  gold  1390 
ground  in  the  Braucacci  chapel  at  S.  Domenieo. 

1 350.   3.  CoLANTONio  or  Nicola  Antonio  del  Fiobe,  the  same,  according  1 444 
to  De  Dominici,  as  Nicola  di  Tommaso  del  Fiore.    He  appears 
to  have  painted  in  oil  as  early  as  1371.    His  masterpiece  is  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Museum.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Agnoh  Franco^  whose  best  frescoes  are  in  the  ch.  of'S.  Do-  1445 
menico. 

1382.  2.  ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  called  lo  Zingaro,  a  travelling  tinker,  1455 
who,^aving  fallen  in  love  with  Colantonio's  daughter,  became 
an  artist  to  win  her  hand.  The  fi-escoes  illustrating  the  life  of  S. 
Benedict,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  at  S.  Severino  e  Sosio,  and  the 
Virgin  enthroned,  with  Saints,  in  the  Museum,  are  considered  bis 
masterpieces.  His  most  eminent  pupils  were : — 
1.  Niccotodi  Vito  (fl.  1460). 

1430.   2.  Simone  Papa  the  elder,  who  imitated  the  style  of  Van  Eyck.  1488 
His  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  James  invok- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  two  Neapolitans. 

1405.    3.  Pietro  del  Domello 1470 

4.  Ippolito,  or  Polito  del  Donzello,  Pietro's  brother.  Their  best 
works  are  in  S.  Domenieo  and  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  and  in  the 
Museum. 

5.  Silvestro  Buono,  or  de*  Buoni,  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  1484 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Bernardo   Tesauro  (fl.  1460-1480),  whose  fresco  of  the  Seven 

Sacraments  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Pappacoda  (p.  1 22)  has 

nearly  disappeared. 
1475.   2.  Giovanni  Antonio  d* Amato,  called  Amato  il  Vecchio,  whose  best  1555 

punting  is  in  the    ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio.     His  pupils 

were : — 
1490.   1.  Giovan   Vtnc^nzo  Corso,  who  studied  also  under  Perino  del  1545 

Va4fa,  and  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Domenieo. 
1505.   2.  Pietro  Negroni,  from  Calabria,  whose  masterpiece  is  tha  "^vt^ca.  \^^^ 

and  Child  with  St.  John,  in  the  Museum. 
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1506.   3.  Simone  Papa  the  younger^  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  1567 
the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 

1535.  4.  Giovanni  Antonio  cTAmatOf  called  Amato  il  Giovane         .         .   1598 

1414.   Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Van  1493-6 
Eyck  method  of  oil-painting  into  Italy. 
Cola  deW  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  a  native  of  Amatrice  in  the 
Abruzzi,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ascoli ;  two  of  his  good  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 

1480.  ANDREA  SABBATINI,  called  from  his  birthplace  Andrea  di  1545 
Salerno,  a  pupil  of  Raphael^  and  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  in  the  16th  cent.  He  was  inspired  with  the  determination 
of  becoming  a  painter,  by  Perugino's  large  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  cathedral.  He  cannot  be  studied  out  of  Naples, 
where  his  works  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Museum.  His 
best  pupils  were : — 

1.  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560). 

2.  Cesare  Turco, 

1509.   3.  Giovan  Filippo  Criscuolo,  whose  best  painting  is  in  the  ch.  of  1584 

Sta.  Maria  Donna  Regina,  and  the  Trini^  in  the  Museum. 
1520.   Francesco   Tmparato,  Criscuolo's    pupil,  wno  studied  afterwards  1570 

under  THtian,  and  whose  best  pictures  are  in  the  Gesu  Nuovo  and 

in  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggto  came  to  Naples  in  1527,  and  took 

up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrea  di  Salerno, 

He  painted  at  Naples  many  works,  which  had  some  influence  on 

the  Neapolitan  school.    His  pupils  were : — 
1508.    1.  Giovan  Bernardo  Lama,  whose  best  painting  is  the  Deposition  1579 

from  the  Cross,  in  the  Museum. 
%  Marco  Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calabrese  (fl.  1542). 

3.  Francesco  Curia,  who  was  also  a  pupil  oiLionardo  daPistoia  .   1610 
1560.   Fabbizio  Santafede,.  a  son  of  Francesco.    He  was  so  popular  an  1634 

artist  that  in  1647  ^e  populace  spared  a  house  merely  from  its 
hayinjf  frescoes  by  him.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova. 

1568.    Griuseppe  Cesari,  called  the  Cavalier  d'Arpino,  from,  his  &ther*s  1640 
birthplace.    He  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  tiie  Idealisti.     His 
pupils  were : — 
Luim  Boderigo,  of  Messina,  and  his  nephew  Griovan  Bernardino 
Moderigo.    They  both  fl.  in  the  17th  cent. 

1558.  Belisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  studied  under  Tin-  1643 
toretto.    He  was  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  formed  with  Carac- 
ciolo  and  SpagnoUtto  to  prevent  foreign  painters  from  working  at 
Naples.    He  died  by  falling  from  a  sca£&)lding  whilst  painting 
in  the  ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio. 

1580.  Giovan  Battista  Cabacciolo,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  da  Car  a-  1641 
vaggio,  and  afterwards  an  imitator  of  Annibcde  Caracci,    The 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 

1588.  GIUSEPPE  RIBERA,  called  lo  Spagnoletto,  a  native  of  Xativa,  1656 
in  Spain,  or,  according  to  De  Dominici,  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  d'Otranto^  where  his  parents  had  settled.    He 
formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  works  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara^ 
|l^  vaggio,  and  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  school 

^^  of  the  Naturalistu    The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  ch.  of 

S.  Martino  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
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Franceteo  FracanzanOf  a  jpupil  of  JRibera^  irhOf  having  joined  in  an  1657 

attempt  of  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  was  executed  by  poison. 

His  masterpiece  is  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  ch.  of  uie  Os- 

pedale  de'  Pellejgrini. 
Pompeo  dell*  AquiEi,  and  Marco  Maxzaroppi  of  S.  Germane,  were 

also  ffood  painters  of  the  16th  cent,  whose  best  works  are  at 

Aquila,  ana  at  Monte  Casino. 
1585.  Massimo  Stanzioni,  Caraccudo's  best  pupil,  called  the  Guido  1656 

of  Naples  from  his  attempt  to  imitate  Guido  Rent,  with  whom  he 

was  intimate  whilst  in  Rome.    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa 

of  S.  Martino.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Francesco,  called  Pacecco  di  Rosa 1654 

1613.  2.  Annella  di  Rosa,  his  niece,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  1649 

through  jealousy  either  of  Stanzioni  or  of  her  superior  powers  as 
an  artist. 
3.  Agostino  Beltrano,  who  fled  for  safety  to  France      .         .         •  1665 

1622.  4.  Bernardo  Cavallino 1656 

5.  Domenico  Finoglia,  who  painted  in  the  Certosa  of  S.  MarUno   •  1 656 

1598.   6.  Andrea  Vaccaro,  who  at  first  imitated  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1670 
vagaioy  and  in  his  later  works  Guido. 

1600.  Aniello  Falcone,  a  pupil  either  of  Spagnoletto  or  of  Stanzioni,  or  1665 
perhaps  of  both.  He  and  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  Saluator 
Rosa,  formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  Compagnia  della 
Morte,  whose  object  was  to  murder  the  Spaniards.  After  Ma- 
saniello's  death,  Falcone  fled  for  safety  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
allowed  to  return  through  Colbert's  intercession.  He  painted 
battle-pieces  chiefly.    His  pupils  were : — 

1615.    1.  SALVATOR  ROSA,  who  became  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Spagno-  1673 
letto's .    His  first  master  was  his  brother-in-law  Fracanzano. 

1612.  2.  Domenico  Gargiulo,  called  Micco  Spadaro.     His  most  remark-  1679 

able  works  are  the  Insurrection  of  Masaniello»  and  the  Plague 
of  1656,  in  the  Museum. 

1613.  Mattia  Preti,  called  il  Cavalier  Calabrese,  a  pupil  of  Guercino.  1699 

He  was  bom  at  Tavema  in  Calabria,  and  died  at  Malta,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St  John. 

1623.  Francesco  di  Maria,  SL  ^vi^u  of  Domenichino        .         •         •         .   1690 
1636.    Giovan  Battista  Beinaschi,  of  Tunn,  who  settled  at  Naples,  and  1690 

belongs  to  the  Neapolitan  school. 

1632.   LucA  Giordano,  at  nrst  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletto,  but  afterwards  he  1705 
worked  with  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  Rome.    He  imitated  with  ease 
the  style  of  any  artist,  and  had  such  a  rapidity  of  execution  that 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  Luca  fa  Presto,    His  paintings  are 
numerous  in  Naples. 

1662.    PaoZo  fife  3fa<tas,  from  Cilento,  Gioriano'«  best  pupil  .         •   1728 

1657.  Francesco  Solimena,  of  Nocera,  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di  Maria  1747 
and  of  Giacomo  del  Po,  and  the  competitor  of  X.  Giordano.  His 
earlier  works  are  the  best :  he  became  tame  and  mannered  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo,  are  his  best  paintings  in 
Naples.    His  pupils  were : — 

1674.  1.  Onofrio  ^t;e//tno,  who  had  been  previously  a  pupil  of  Gtorciano    1741 

2.  Francesco  de  Mura  (fl.  1743). 

1676.   3.  Sebastiano  ConcOf  from  Gaeta. 1764 

They  all  preserved  the  faults  and  exaggerated  the  ^efi^vm>i<^  <A 
Solimena. 
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1684.  Bernardo  de  Dominici,  a  pupil  of  Preti  and  of  the  German  Beich. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  bambocciate,  but  he  is  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  art. 

7.  Books. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbooks  for  Northern  and  Central  Italy  will 
be  found  a  list  of  works,  many  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller 
in  the  southern  provinces.  We  shall  only  add  some  other  works  which  espe- 
cially regard  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  Neapolitan  history 
will  find  ample  materials  in  the  *  Raccolta  di  tutti  i  piu  rinomati  scrittori  delV 
htoria  Generaledel  Regno,'  Naples,  1769-77,  25  vols.  4to.  It  contains  Capece- 
latro,  Di  Costanzo,  Pontanus,  Porzio,  CoUenuccio,  Costo,  Parrino,  Gianuone, 
and  many  anonymous  authors,  or  of  secondary  importance.    Of  Giannone's 

*  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli '  there  are  several  editions  ;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1831,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  perusal  of  CoUetta's  *  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli  *  from  1 734,  when  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  established,  to  1825,  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  modern  Neapolitan  history.  The  best  edition 
is  that  of  Florence  by  Le  Monnier,  1848,  2  vols.  l2mo.  An  account  of  the 
events  from  1846  to  1853  will  be  found  in  Ranalli's  *  Istorie  Italiane*  Florence, 
1855,  4  vols.  12mo. 

In  the  last  century  Bernardo  di  Dominici,  himself  a  painter,  wrote  the 

*  Vite  de  Pitlori,  Scultori,  ed  Jrchitetti  Napolitani  ;*  an  indifferent  compila- 
tion, but  the  only  one  on  the  subject.  The  original  edition  of  1 742,  3  vols. 
4to.,  is  not  easily  found ;  and  a  reprint  at  Naples  in  1840  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Giustiniani's  *  Dizionario  Geogrqfico*  Naples,  1797-1805,  10  vols.  8vo.,  and 

*  Dizionario  de'  Monti,  Zaghij  e  Fiumi,'  Naples,  1812,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  all 
their  faults  and  omissions,  are  still  the  best  geographical  accounts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  '  Gaida  di  Napoli,*  2  vols.  4to.,  published  by  the  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Naples  in  1845,  contains  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  tourist  through  the  remoter  districts,  especially  of  the  classical  sites  of 
Magna  Grseca,  will  find  much  practical  information  on  antiquarian  subjects 
in  a  work  recently  published,  although  travelled  over  by  the  author  40  years 
ago:  *T7ie  Nooks  and  Byways  of  Italy,'  by  Dr.  C.  Tait  Ramage;  1  vol.  8vo., 
Liverpool  (Edward  Howell),  1868. 

8.  Maps. 

Although  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  continental  dominions  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Visconti,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publication  of  its  labours  since  l^is  death, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  maps  of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  and  of  Gaeta : 
ten  of  these  very  accurate  maps  alone  can  be  purchased ;  those  particularly  of  the 
environs  of  the  city,  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the 
environs  of  Gaeta,  are  beautifully  executed.  The  Italian  Government,  having 
completed  that  of  Sicily,  is  now  engaged  in  a  general  survey  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
scale  of  jgjgg,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  yet  engraved.  A  laree  map  in  several 
sheets  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  by  Antonio  Rizzi  Zannoni, 
and,  for  the  provinces,  it  was  long  the  only  one  that  had  any  claim  to  accuracy  ; 
but  it  is  very  deficient,  and  the  compilation  of  the  French  D^pdt  de  la 
Guerre,  by  Bacler  d'Albe,  is  equally  so ;  indeed,  all  the  modem  map-makers 
Jn^re  copied  Zannoni's  in  their  works  on  Italy.    Two  very  good  general  maps, 
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upon  which  the  roads  are  well  laid  down,  have  been  published  by  the 
Royal  Staff  Corps  at  Turin ;  Qirta  delle  Provincic  MeridUmale  delV  Italia,  in  4 
sheets,  1861 ;  and  Carta  Corografica  dclC  Italia^  Superiore  e  Centrale,  6  sheets, 
1865.  The  first  includes  a  fair  map  of  the  Island  of  Sicily,  the  second  of 
that  of  Sardinia.  These  maps  will  be  found  the  best  for  general  use.  The 
coasts  have  been  laid  down  with  more  accuracy  by  the  late  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  and  until  lately  have  constituted  its  only  maritime  surveys,  if  i^e 
except  some  additions  to  the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  Ufficio  Topo- 
grafico;  since  1856,  M.  Darondeau,  an  able  hydrographical  engineer  attached 
to  the  French  Depdt  de  la  Marine,  has  continued  his  labours  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Italy,  as  far  as  Cape  Minerva.  His  surveys  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  and 
of  the  Ponza  and  Lipari  Islands  form  most  valuable  documents  for  navigators, 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  he  discovered  in  all  previous  charts,  especially  of 
the  latter  interesting  volcanic  group.  A  publication  by  the  late  Cav.  Marzolla, 
of  the  topographical  department,  consisting  of  fifteen  maps  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kin^om,  completed  in  1853,  will  be  the  most  useful  map-ffuide  to  the 
tourist  tbrough  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The  details  are  chiefly  derived  from 
Zannoni's  maps,  but  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  several  recti- 
fications, and,  what  is  most  important  for  the  traveller,  the  many  roads  made 
since  Zannoni's  time ;  the  scale  is  jsjiiQo*  Besides  the  topographical  details, 
useful  data  on  the  statistics,  productions,  &c.,  of  each  province,  have  been 
introduced  on  their  respective  sheets. 
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THE  NORMANS,  a.d.  1042—1194. 
I.  Counts  of  Apulia. 

1042.  William  Bras-de-Fer,  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  procltumed  Comes 
ApulicB  by  the  Normans  assembled  at  Matera. 

1046.  Drogo,        K.    ^j^others. 
1050.  Humphrey,  /       "»^"»^»«»« 

1057.  Robert  Guiscard,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  by  his  2nd  wife, 
and  half-brother  of  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey. 

II.  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

1059.  Robert  Guiscard,  having  conquered  Calabria,  assumes  the  title  of  Dux 

ApulicB  et  CalahncB. 
1085.  Roger  Bursa,  2nd  son  of  Robert  by  his  2nd  wife  Sigelgaita. 
1111.  William,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 
1127.  Roger,  2nd  son  of  Roger  the  "Great  Count  of  Sicily,"  and  nephew  of 

Robert  Guiscard. 

III.  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Foundation  of  the  Monarchy, 

1130.  Roger,  having  conquered  Amalfi  and  Naples,  is  proclaimed  King. 

1154.  William  I.  (The  Bad),  only  surviving  son  of  Roger. 

1166.  William  II.  (The  Good),  son  of  William  I. 

1190.  Tancred,  Count  of  Lecce,  natural  son  of  Roger,  son  of  King  Bo^er. 

1194.  William  ITT,,  eldest  son  of  Tancred. 


f 
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THE  SUABIANS,  1194—1266. 

House  of  Hohenstaufen. 

1194,  Henry  I.  of  Naples,  and  VT.  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded^  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1197.  Constance  alone,  in  the  name  of  her  only  son  Frederick. 

1198.  Frederick  II.,   Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of  Henry  VI.    and 

Constance. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 
1254<  Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  first  as  guardian 

of  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  as  King,  on  the  false 

report  of  Conradin's  death ;  deposed  by  Urban  IV. ;  he  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  Benevento  in  1266. 
1266.  Conradin,  the  last  male  in  the  Suabian  line,  defeated  by  the  usurper 

Charles  d'Anjou  in  1268,  and  barbarously  executed  by  his  orders  at 

Naples. 

HOUSE  OF  ANJOU,  1266—1442. 

Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  7th  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  (St.  Louis),  in  virtue 
of  an  investiture  by  Pope  Clement  IV.    He  lost  Sicily  in  1282. 

1285.  Charles  II.  the  Lame  (Carlo  il  Zoppo),  son  of  Charles  I. 

1309.  Robert  the  Wise,  third  son  of  Charles  II. 

1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  only  son  of  Robert 
the  Wise,  who  survived  him.  She  married  her  second  cousin  Andrew, 
a  son  of  Charles  King,  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  at  Aversa  in 
1345. 

1 381.  Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  sometimes  called  **  Carlo  della  Pace,"  son  of 
Louis  Count  of  Gravina,  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  second  cousin 
of  Joanna  I.  He  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and 
granddaughter  of  Charles  II. 

J  386.  Laoislaus,  son  of  Charles  III. 

1414.  Joanna  II.,  sister  of  Ladislaus.    The  Durazzo  line  ended  on  her  death. 

1435.  Renato  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  II. 
in  virtue  of  her  will,  in  opposition  to  her  previous  adoption  of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 
I.  Kings  of  Sicily,  1282—1496. 

1282.  Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  husband  of 

Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of 

Hohenstaufen. 
1285.  James  I.  **  the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour  of  his 

brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  by  the  title  of  James  II. 
1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 

1296.  Frederick  II.,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  died  near  Palermo  in  1337. 
1337.  Peter  II.,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been  associated  in  the 

government  by  his  fiither  since  1321. 
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1342.  Loiui,  son  of  Peter  IV. 

1355.  Frederick  IIU  youiffer  brother  of  Louis. 

1377.  Mury,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  and  Martin  of  Aragon  her  husband, 
son  of  Martin  I.,  King  of  Aragon. 

1402.  Martin  I.,  hnsband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 

1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Sicily),  father  of  the  last 
king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 
of  Aragon  and  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Henry  III. 
King  of  Castile. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Aracon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand ihe  Just,  who,  having  conquered  Naples,  became 

II.  Kino  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1442.  Alfonso  I.,  formerly  only  King  of  Sicily,  called  the  Magnanimous;  the 
heir  of  Joanna  II.  by  her  £^t  adoption,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstanfen  by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 
He  entered  Naples  on  June  2nd,  1442,  and  expelled  Renato  d'Anjou 
from  the  kingdom.  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again 
divided. 

III.  Kings  of  Sicily. 

1458.  John  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  second  brother  of  Alfonso. 
1479.  Ferdinand  II.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II. 

IV.  Kings  of  Naples. 

1458.  Ferdinand  or  Ferrante  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  legitimated  by  the 
Pope  in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  renounced 

the  kingdom  in  his  favour. 

1496.  Frederick  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of 

Alfonso  II.,  and  uncle  of  the  last  kine,  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  died  at  Tours  in 
1554 ;  with  him  ended  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Partition  of  the  Kingdom,  1500 — 1504. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Granada,  signed  November  11,  1500,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  following  year, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  The  Treaty  provided 
that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro^  the  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  title  of  Kine  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previously  assumed.  The  King 
of  Spain,  who  had  for  many  years  been  Eong  of  Sicily,  was  to  possess 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  the  contracting  parties.     Hostilities  coiDixieii^:)^  Vci  ^x^«. 
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1502,  and  in  little  more  than  eighteen  mouths  the  French  were  de- 
feated in  four  battles,  and  hj  the  military  genius  of  GonsalvQ  de  Cor- 
dova the  whole  kingdom  became,  like  Sicily,  a  Spanish  possession. 

Viceroys* 

1502.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
.  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XII, 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1504—1707. 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  ] 
1504.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spdn,  son  of  John  II. 

Viceroys, 

1 503.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1507.  Don  John  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Kibagorsa. 

1508.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain. 

1509.  Don  Raimondo  de  Canlona. 

Spanish  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1516 — 1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Joan  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  pro* 

claimed  queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  favour  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 

and  the  Archduke  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Viceroys* 

1522.  Don  Carlos  de  Lannoja  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Monc^da. 

1528.  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange. 

1529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
1532.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  de  Villafranca. 
1554.  Cardinal  Pacecco. 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Viceroys. 

1555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva). 

1558.  Don  Juan  Manriquez  de  Leon  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  Kins's  Lieutenant). 
1559-71.  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d*Alcalk. 
1571-75.  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

1575-79.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar. 
1579-82.  Don  Juan  de  Znniga,  Prince  of  Pietrapersia. 
1582-86.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuua. 
1586-95.  i)on  Juan  de  Zuniga,  Count  de  Miranda. 
1595-09.  Don  Euriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  d'Olivares. 

1598,  Philip  IJI,  of  Spain,  fson  of  Philip  II.  by  his  fburtli  wife  A»ne  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II, 
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Viceroi/8, 

1599-1601.  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lenios. 

[1601-3.       Don  Francisco  de  Castro,  left   lieutenant  by  his  fkther, 

the  Viceroy,  at  his  death.] 
1603-10.      Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Beneveute. 
1610-16.      Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
1616-20.      Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1620.  .  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King*s  Lieutenant). 

1620-22.      Cardinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1621 .  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Viceroifs, 

1622*29.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  d^Alva  (grandson  of 

the**  Great  Duke"'). 
1629-31.  Don  Fernando  Afan  ae  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcalk. 
1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 
1637-44.  Don  Ramiro  de  Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres. 
1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile. 
1646-48.  Don  Rodriguez  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  d'Aroos. 
1648.        Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  (from  January 

to  March). 
1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valez  y  Tassis,  Count  d'Ofiate. 
155a-59.  Don  Garcia  d'Avellana  y  Haro,  Count  de  Castrillo. 
1659-64.  Count  Penaranda. 

1665.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anne 
of  Austna,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  Ilia 

Viceroyt, 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Pascual  of  Aragon. 
1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 
1671.        Don  Federico  de  Toledo,  Marqu^  de  Villafranca. 
1672-75.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez,  Marques  a  Astorga. 
1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Faxardo,  Marques  de  los  Velez. 
1683-87.  Don  Caspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 
1688-95.  Don  Francisco  Benavides,  Count  de  Sanf  Estevto. 
1695-1700.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Celi. 

End  of  the  Spanish,  or  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria, 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1700-1713. 

1700.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
-was  •  declared  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  by  his 
grand-uncle  Charles,  the  late  King.  The  succession,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  claimed  by  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  for  his  son  the 
Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria.    A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for  11  years. 

Viceroys  during  the  War, 

1702.  The  Marques  de  Vigliena. 
i»-^.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 
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THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 

Kings  of  the  House  of  Austria,  1707-1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples:  aftebwabds  of  Napi«es  and  Sicily. 

1707.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of  Palatine 
Newbnrgh  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  Vl.).    Count  Daun  en- 
tered Naples  with  the  imperial  army,  July  7th,  1707. 
During  this  reign  Sicily  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V.  of 

Spain  (in  1713).    It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1720  by  the  war  of 

the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  Sardinia  being  given  to  Victor  Amadeus 

in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Viceroys. 

1707.  Count  von  Martinitz. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 

,  Cardinal  Grimani. 

1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 

By  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  excluded  from 
Italy ;  Philip  was  confirmed  as  King  of  Spain,  by  the  title  of  Philip  V. ;  Naples 
was  made  over  to  the  German  brandi  of  the  House  of  Austria ;  and  Sicily  was 
separated  from  Naples  and  given  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy. 

Viceroys, 
1715.  Count  Daun. 
1719.  Count  Gallas. 

.  Cardinal  Schrotembach. 

1721.  Prince  Borghese. 

.  Cardinal  Von  Althan. 

1728.  The  Bali  Portocarrero. 

1733.  Count  Von  Harrach. 

1734.  Giulio  Visconti,  Count  della  Pieve,  the  last  of  the  Viceroys. 

THE  SPANISH  BOURBONS,  1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 

Don  Carlos,  the  younger  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  by  his  second  wife 
Elisabetta  Famese,  of  the  house  of  Parma,  seized  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
subsequently  that  of  Sicily.  In  1734  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo ;  in  1738 
his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna ;  in  1744  he  defeated  the 
Austrians  at  Velletri,  and  compelled  them  to  evacuate  the  kingdom ;  and  in 
1748  his  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  His  reign 
dates  from  the  coronation  at  Palermo,  and  he  may  therefore  be  described  ae 
follows : — 

1734.  Charles  of  Bourbon  VII.  of  Naples,  in  order  of  succession,  and  by  the  bull 
of  investiture  of  Pope  Clement  XII. ;  generally  called  Charles  III. 
by  the  Neapolitans,  as  he  succeeded  in  1759  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  by 
the  title  of  Charles  HI.,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Ferdinand  VI., 
and  abdicated  the  throne  of  Naples  and  Sicily  in  favour  of  his  third  son 
Ferdinand,  then  in  his  eighth  year. 
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1759.  Ferdinand  IV.,  third  son  of  the  preceding,  by  the  Princess  Amelia  Wal- 
burga,   daughter  of  FredericV  Augustus  King  of  Poland.     By  his 
father's  act  of  abdication,  Ferdinand  was  proclaimed  King  of  mples 
and  Sicily  by  the  title  of  Ferdinand  IV.    During  his  minority  (1759- 
1767)  the  kingdom  was  ^vemed  by  a  Regency  presided  oyer  by  the 
I^ime  Minister,  Tanuoci. 
1799.  Genera]  Championnet  enters  Naples  with  a  French  army  on  January  23, 
and  proclaims  the  EepvJbhlica  Partenopea, 
On  the  14th  of  June  of  the  same  year  Carcunal  Ruffo  takes  Naples,  and  re- 
establishes the  goyemment  of  Ferdinand  IV. 

THE  FRENCH  OCCUPATION. 
Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1806.  On  the  14th  of  January,  a  French  army,  under  Massena,  took  possession 
of  Naples  and  proclaimed  King  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  Ferdmand  IV. 
retiring  to  Sicily. 

1808.  A  decree  of  Napoleon,  of  July  15,  proclumed  Joachim  Murat  King  of 
Naples,  instead  of  Joseph,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Spain. 

THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE  BOURBONS. 
Kingdom  of  ths  Two  Sicilies. 

1815.  By  the  treaty  of  Catalanza^  May  20,  1815,  Naples  was  restored  to  Fer- 

dinand, who,  by  the  proyisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  1816, 
assumed  the  title  of 

1816.  Ferdinand  I.,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

1825.  Francis  I.,  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  by  the  Archduchess  Maria  Carolina  of 

Austria,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
1830.  Ferdinand  II.,  son  of  Francis  I.,  by  his  second  wife  the  Infimta  Isabella 
of   Spain.      Married  1st,  in   1832,  the  Princess   Maria  Christina, 
daughter  of  Victor  Emmanuel  King  of  Sardinia;  she  died  in  1836  after 
giying  birth  to  Francis,  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  hereditary  Prince; 
2nd,  in  1837,  her  Imperial  Highness  Maria  Teresa  Isabella,  daughter 
of  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria,  by  whom  he  left  nine  children. 
Francis  II.  Duke  of  Calabria,  proclaimed  king  on  the  22nd  of  May  1859 ; 
married  to  Maria  Amelia,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Bayaria,  in  January  1859. 

In  consequence  of  the  misrule  of  the  three  last  kings  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  the  utmost  discontent  had  taken  possession  of  all  classes,  and  had 
attained  a  state  of  reyolution  in  1859,  when  the  successes  of  the  French 
and  Sardinians  in  N.  Italy  against  the  Austrians,  the  separation  of  Parma, 
Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Roman  States,  and  their  willing  annexation 
to  the  new  Italian  kin^om,  and  the  refusal  of  Francis  II.  to  listen  to  any 
concessions,  led  to  his  downfall,  after  the  siege  of  Gaeta,  in  February  1860, 
since  which  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  has  been  annexed  to  the  dominions  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  forming  a  population  of  7,062,000.  This  great  eyent  was 
hastened  by  the  inyasion  of  Sicily  by  General  Garibaldi,  who,  landing  with 
a  handful  of  braye  fellows  at  Marsala  on  the  Uth  May,  1859,  in  a  short  period 
was  able  to  liberate  entirely  that  island  from  the  Royal  troops,  and,  traversing 
the  proyinces  from  Reggio  at  the  head  of  his  triumphant  band,  to  enter  Naples 
on  me  7th  September,  the  King  retiring  on  Capua,  and  ultimately  on  Gaeta, 
where,  after  a  braye  defence,  he  delivered  up  his  last  stronghold  to  the  Italian 
General,  Cialdini.  Since  then,  the  ex-Royal  Family  haye  lived  in  exile  at 
Rome. 
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§  1. — Passports. 

The  regulations  being  the  same  in  the  Southern  provinces  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  British  subjects  furnished  with  Foreign-office 
passpoi*ts  are  allowed  to  travel  without  hindrance.  The  principal  trouble 
to  the  British  traveller  will  be  when  proceeding  to  the  Papal  States,  the 
visa  of  the  Consul  of  that  country  being  necessary,  since  the  interruption 
of  all  diplomatic  relations  between  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Italy,  by 
the  Spanish  Consul ;  and  this,  for  a  veiy  trifling  gratuity  and  a  fee  of 
5fr.,  will  be  obtained  by  the  masters  of  the  principal  hotels. 


§  2.  Money. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
the  decimal  system,  having  the  franc,  or  lira  Italiana,  for  its  unit,  has 
become  the  official  currency :  but  as  the  old  Bourbon  coinage  is  still  some- 
times met  with,  it  may  be  useful  that  the  traveller  should  be  acquainted 
with  its  divisions  and  relative  values.  In  the  shops  and  hotels  accounts 
are  made  out  in  francs  and.  centimes.  At  the  present  time  indeed  the 
principal  coinage  consists  of  bank-notes,  and  lire,  from  1000  francs  down  to 
1  franc,  of  the  Banca  Nazionale,  and  bears  a  heavy  discount  when  changed 
into  gold  or  silver. 

The  coinage  of  Naples  was  arranged  on  the  decimal  system.  By  a  law 
of  April  15,  1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  and 
the  ducat  to  be  its  unit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four 
copper  coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint — the  diiccUo  of  10  carlini,  the 
Tnezza^iastra  of  6  carlini,  the  tari  of  2  carlini,  and  the  carlino  of  10  grani, 
in  silver ;  the  mezzo-carlino  of  5  grani,  the  cinquina  of  2^,  the  grano,  and 
the  tomese  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of  Sicily). 
By  another  law  of  1818,  three  gold  coins  were  introduced ;  the  oncia  nuova 
or  oncetta  of  3  ducats,  the  quintuplo  of  15  ducats,  and  the  decuplo  of  30 
ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common  use  was  the 
pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a  decree  of  1826, 
ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  (moia  of  6  ducats,  but  somewhat  less  in  value. 
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Most  of  these  coins  had  disappeared  from  circulation.  The  ducat 
especially  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  scudo  of  1804,  con- 
taining 12  carlinl,  having  taken  its  place.  The  importance,  however,  of 
such  a  coin  as  the  ducat  in  a  decimal  system  has  induced  the  Government 
and  bankers  frequently  to  retain  it  in  their  calculations. 

Gold  coins  occurred  only  in  small  quantities.  The  current  silver  coins 
were  the  piastra  or  scudo,  the  mezzct-piastra,  the  tari,  and  the  car^ 
lino;  and  the  copper  coinage  of  5,  3,  2,  1  ccntesimi  pieces.  Until 
the  introduction  of  the  metrical  system  under  the  present  Goverament, 
all  accounts  were  kept  in  ducats,  carlini,  and  grani.  The  l^onmn  scudo, 
and  the  Spanish  dollar,  called  by  the  Neapolitans  cohnnato,  are  worth  12^ 
carlini  or  125  grani ;  the  gold  Napoleon  passes  for,  generally,  from  450 
to  460,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  the  English  sovereign  is,  at 
the  ordinary  exchange,  worth  572^  grani.  It  will  be  convenient  to  reckon 
it  in  round  numbers  at  580  grani,  and  consider  4:d.  as  the  value  of  the 
carlino.  Since  Oct.  1,  1862,  the  copper  coinage  of  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment has  ceased  to  circulate,  being  replaced  by  that  on  the  Italian  system. 


GOLD. 

Pezza,  of  1783=6  ducati 
Oncia  «  1818=3      „ 
Oncia  M  1826=6      » 


SILVER. 

Piastra  t  =^2  carlini| 

J>ucat4>  =10     „ 

Mezza-Piaatra^  6     „ 
TaA  =3     ,. 

Carlino  =:10  grani 

Mezxo-Carlinoss  6     » 


COPPER. 
In  coins  of  6  oeniimes. 

w  »•     3         ft      . 

M  »»        2  H 

M  «         1  M 


Eaglbh 

at  the 

Exchangt 

otaeo. 


t.  d, 

20  9 

10  4i 

20  9. 


4 
3 
2 
0 
0 
0 


Of 
8* 


Stdliaa 

Tart, 

Bajocdii, 

andPiocoU. 


Romaa 

Scudi, 

Paoli, 

Bajocchi, 

and  Oenari. 


60  2  7 
30  0  0 
60    0    0 


12 
10 
6 
2 
1 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


4  11  7  0 
2  3  7  0 
4    7  4  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


9  4  8 

7  9  0 
3  9  5 
15  8 
0  7  9 
0  3  9 


Prenoh 
Vnaat 

or 

Italian 

Lira. 


25  60 
12  75 
25    50 


5 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 


10 

25 

65 

85 

42* 

22 


TUMaa 
l-loriM 


Cents. 


19     41 

9     28 

18    57 


3 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 


60 
00 
50 
60 
30 
15 


Tuecaa 
Lire, 
Soldi, 
Denari. 


32  7  0 
15  0  0 
30    0    0 


6  0 
5  0 
2  10 
I  0 
0  10 
0    5 


AiMtrian 

Ura 

and 

Cmt*. 


31  00 
14  64 
29     2d 


5 

4 
2 
0 
0 
0 


79 
87 
43 
96 
48 
24 


§  3. — Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  is  now  the  oflScial  one  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  ;  still,  as  the  former  units  are  often  employed,  the  follow- 
ing are  their  relative  value  in  English  units. 

The  Neapolitan   mile  was  longer  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Italy,  being  the  (leogra/phical  mile  of  2025  yards  of  60  to  a  degree,  or 
nearly  l-^'j  English  mile.     The  post  of  8  miles  =  9^  Ktv«V\^V\  \vc^s«., 
Tlie  oanna^  of  8  palmi,  83J  inches.    The  jualnio,  \0^*\iiOii^'s»»    'W\^\^5f 
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Tnoggia  or  land  measure,  3  roods  and  12  perches  English.  The  caraffa 
or  unit  of  liquid  measure.  The  barUe  of  60  carafe,  9^  imperial 
gallons.  The  hotte  of  1 2  barile,  117^  imperial  gallons.  The  tomolo  or  grain 
measure,  l-jjj,  imperial  bushel.  The  trapeso,  or  imit  of  weight,  13^  Troy 
grains.  The  rotohy  1^  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaio  or  cantajo,  of  100 
rotoli,  196  lbs.  The  Neapolitan  ton  is  of  1000  kilogrammes,  or  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  35  lbs.  less  than  the  English. 


§  4. — Roads. 

The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  those  from  Naples  to  Bovino, 
to  Venafro,  and  to  Eboli,  were  the  only  roads  of  any  length  in  the  king- 
dom practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
During  the  French  occupation  some  efforts  were  made,  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  it  is  only  since  1815  that  most  of  the 
roads  we  shall  describe  have  been  constructed.  Many  other  roads  have 
been  since  opened,  which  greatly  improve  the  internal  communication  of 
the  kingdom,  and  connect  most  of  the  provincial  towns  of  any  importance 
with  the  capital. 

All  these  roads  are  in  good  condition.  In  some  the  engineering  is  remark- 
able ;  and  many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank 
among  the  good  works  of  their  class  in  Italy.  The  roads  are  divided  into 
ConsiUa/r,  Provincial,  and  Communal,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  a  ge- 
neral Board,  called  the  Direzione  Generdle  de*  Ponti  e  Strode,  a  dependency 
of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works.  There  is  a  fourth  class  of  a  few 
secondary  roads  called  Cammvni  de^  Siti  Beali,  which  lead  to  the  royal 
residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital. 

With  regard  to  postal  arrangements,  the  roads  are  divided  into  Cammini 
deUa  Begia  Posta,  and  Cajnmini  Traversi.  The  former  are  the  high  post- 
roads  of  Puglia,  Calabria,  Abruzzi,  Rome  by  Terracina,  and  Campotasso  ; 
they  are  supplied  with  regular  relays  of  post-horses,  and  the  post-office 
couriers  run  along  them.  The  Cammini  Traversi  are  all  the  roads  branch- 
ing off  from  them,  on  which  there  are  no  relays ;  although  the  postmasters 
at  the  last  stations  will  furnish  horses  to  proceed  by  them,  at  an  increased 
rate,  but  fixed  by  the  government. 

In  many  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  only  means  of  communication 
from  town  to  town  is  by  bridle-paths,  a  kind  of  drove-road,  called  via 
naturcde,  which  has  been  made  by  going  over  the  same  track  for  ages,  and 
is  practicable  for  carts  and  for  the  light  carriages  of  the  country.  But  tra- 
velling over  them  is  generally  slow  and  rough. 


§  5. — Railboads. 

Several  lines  are  now  open, — from  Naples  through  Portici,  Torre  del 

Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  Pompeii,  Scafati,  Angri,  Pagani,  Nocera, 

Oara,  Vietri,  Salerno,  and  Eboli  (with  a  branch  from  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
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ziata  to  Castellammare),  to  be  continued,  passing  by  Fotenza  and  Gioja  to 
Taranto ;  from  Naples  to  Capua,  and  from  thence  to  San  Germano  and 
the  Boman  ^ntier,  through  Gasalnuovo,  Acerra,  Cancello,  Maddaloni, 
Caserta,  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  with  a  branch  from  Canoello  to  Nola, 
Samo,  and  Sanseverino,  with  a  cross  line  to  8.  Clemente  to  that  of 
Salerno.  From  Naples  to  Caserta  by  Aversa,  and  thence  by  Maddaloni  to 
Benevento,  Monte  Calvo,  Ariano,  and  Foggia.  These  lines  have  trains 
running  several  times  during  the  day,  and  at  moderate  fares. 

1.  The  Portici  and  Salerno  line  was  the  first  railway  opened  in  Italy.  It 
was  constructed  by  a  French  company,  and  opened  in  1839  to  Portici, 
and  to  Yietri,  about  28  miles  from  Naples,  in  1860,  passing  through 
Salerno  and  Eboli :  it  will  form  the  first  part  of  the  great  line  from  Naples 
to  Taranto  and  the  Calabrias,  and  to  the  S.E.  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 

2.  The  Caserta  and  Capua  line.  The  line  passes  immediately  in  front 
of  ihe  royal  palace  of  Caserta,  and  extends  to  the  Papal  frontier  at 
Ceprano,  passing  near  Teano  and  by  San  Germano,  and  connects  Naples 
with  Home ;  it  was  opened  in  its  entire  extent  in  August,  1862. 

Four  other  lines  of  railway  are  projected,  some  of  which  are  in  progress. 

1.  Between  Isoletta,  by  Sora,  the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  Roveto,  to  the 
Lake  of  Fucino,  and  from  there,  by  Avezzano,  Tagliacozzo,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Salto,  to  Bieti  and  Temi. 

2.  From  Naples  to  Benevento,  Monte  Calovo,  by  Caserta,  Solopaca,  and 
the  valley  of  the  Galore,  and  by  Ariano  and  Bovino  to  Foggia,  joining 
the  Great  Adriatic  line  now  open  from  Ancona  to  Locco  and  Taranto. 
The  portion  between  Ariano  and  Foggia  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  and 
will  be  open  for  traffic  at  the  end  of  1868. 

3.  From  Ancona  along  the  Adriatic  to  Gtranto,  passing  by  San  Bene- 
detto, Pescara,  Termoli,  San  Severo,  Foggia,  Barletta,  Bari,  Brindisi,  and 
Lecce,  to  where  it  is  now  open ;  with  branch  lines  from  Bari  to  Taranto 
by  Gioia,  and  from  Lecce  to  Gtranto,  open  to  Zollino  and  Maglie. 

4.  From  Taranto  to  Reggio,  parallel  to  tlie  coast-line,  with  oranches  to 
Cassano,  Cosenza,  and  Catanzaro ;  this,  with  the  rly.  from  Naples  to 
Taranto,  wiU  form  the  great  line  of  commimication  between  Naples  and 
the  Calabrias,  the  only  portion  yet  open  between  Reggio  and  Mileto. 

6.  From  Rieti  to  Pescara  on  the  Adriatic,  by  Aquila,  Popoli,  and  Chieti. 
6.  From  Naples  to  Campobasso  and  Termoli  on  the  Adriatic,  open  as 
far  as  Solopaca,  on  the  line  to  Foggia. 


§  6. — Steamers. 

A  very  convenient  method  of  visiting  the  remote  districts  of  Calabria, 
Magna  Grasca,  and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  will  be  by  the  Govern- 
ment contract  mail-stetmiers  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro  Company,  which  are 
large,  clean,  and  well  found  in  every  respect,  and  call  weekly  at  Paola, 
Pizzo,  Reggio,  Messina,  Catania,  Cotrono,  Rossano,  Taranto,  Gallipoli, 
Corfu,  Brindisi,  Bari,  the  Tremiti  islands,  on  their  outward  and  return 
voyages;  from  all  which  places  conveyances  will  be  found  Iq  \3ckRk\w^?2t 
towns  of  the  interior. 


Xliv  §  7.   POSTING. — §  8.  VETTURINI. — §  9.  INNS. 

§  7. — Posting. 

The  regulations  as  to  posting  are  the  same  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
Italian  kingdom.  Nearly  all  the  post-lines  of  road  have  ceased  to  exist, 
the  correspondence  being  kept  up  from  the  nearest  railway  stations. 
See  Handbook  of  N,  Italy, 


}  8. — Vettueini. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  subject  of  the  Eoman  vetturini 
in  the  Handbook  for  Central  Italy  apply  equally  to  those  of  Naples,  with 
this  exception,  that  the  vetturini  of  the  Neapolitan  pix)vinces  have  long  had 
the  reputation  of  being  the  worst  in  Italy.  As,  however,  there  are  some 
roads  unprovided  with  public  conveyances,  the  traveller  to  a  certain  extent 
is  dependent  on  the  vetturino  for  his  means  of  transit  from  one  place  to 
another,  unless  he  can  content  himself  with  the  common  carriages  of  the 
country.  In  some  of  the  remoter  provinces,  and  especially  in  the  mountain 
districts,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  pixxjure  any  kind  of  carriage,  and  must 
then  obtain  horses,  one  of  which,  as  the  sumpter-horse,  will  carry  two  port- 
manteaus, and  enable  the  padrone,  who  generally  travels  on  foot,  to  get  a 
lift  occasionally.  In  many  of  the  provincial  towns  there  is  a  kind  of  open 
carriage  with  two  horses,  capable  of  travelling  from  6  to  7  m.  an  hour. 
The  price  is  from  4  to  5  piastres  a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  the  back  journey ; 
for  a  light  country  cart  with  two  horses,  in  which  6  m.  an  hour  may  be 
travelled,  3  piastres  for  the  first  day  and  2  piastres  for  the  second.  For 
three  horses  for  a  long  day's  journey,  two  for  the  travellers  and  one  for 
the  baggage,  the  usual  price  is  4^  ducats  a  day. 


§  9.— Inns. 

In  addition  to  the  information  respecting  inns  given  in  our  accounts 
of  the  different  towns,  we  may  here  observe,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
travellers  should  make  their  bargain  with  the  landlords  on  their  first 
arrival.  All  foreigners  make  it  a  rule  to  adopt  this  precaution,  and  for  this 
reason  they  not  only  pay  about  a  third  less  than  English  travellers,  but 
escape  the  annoyances  and  delays  of  disputed  bills.  The  principal  hotels 
in  the  capital  rank  among  the  best,  but  also  the  most  expensive.  Within  the 
last  few  years  the  landlords  have  lessened  one  source  of  cost,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  tables-d'hdte ;  but  we  are  convinced  that  thej'^  will  still  further 
consult  their  own  interests  by  adopting  in  every  branch  of  their  establish- 
ments, and  especially  in  the  charges  for  apartments,  a  scale  of  prices  which 
will  put  an  end  to  the  reproach  that  the  hotels  in  Naples  are  the  most 
expensive  in  Italy.  The  third-rate  inns  of  Naples  have  not  the  preten- 
sions or  the  comforts  to  justify  high  prices ;  and  for  this  reason  they  are 
usually  frequented  by  foreigners,  who  are  less  dependent  than  Englishmen 
on  comfortable  quarters  for  the  enjoyment  of  travelling.  There  is  perhaps 
no  city  in  Italy  which  offers  in  itself  more  inducements  than  Naples  to 

rolong  a  residence ;  and  we  trust  that  the  landlords  of  the  respectable 

Is  will  in  future  insure  the  lengthened  sojourn  of  English  travellers, 

uJoptlng  a  &xed  scale  of  charges  consistent  with  the  known  expenses 


-  proU 
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of  life  at  Naples.  One  {];rcat  and  still  unrcniedictl  drawlvick  of  the  hotels 
at  Naples  arises  from  most  of  those  frequented  by  forciy;ner8  being  situated 
near  the  outlet  of  ixjstilential  sewers  in  the  sea,  the  fre(pient  source  of 
serious  maladies  amongst  our  countrymen. 

In  the  provinces  even  the  larger  towns  are  very  inadequately  provided. 
In  some  the  inns  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  second  class  in  the 
capital ;  in  others  they  are  scarcely  worthy  of  the  name.  In  the  remote 
districts  the  osterte  arc  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Montaigne,  except  that  the  wooden  shutters  have  lx;en  replaced  by 
glazed  panels.  The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  i^ar  with  the  accom- 
modation. The  traveller  in  the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can 
make  his  own  omelet,  and  instruct  the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham 
and  eggs,  will  find  these  commodities  in  the  highland  villages," where  even 
milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  bo  met  with.  There  are  few  buffets  or  re- 
freshment-houses at  the  principal  stations  on  the  railways ;  those  on  the 
line  from  Florence  to  Naples,  Foligno,  Ceprano,  Civita  Vecchia,  being 
equal  to  any  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
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ROUTES. 


l^'ouR  principal  lines  of  commu- 
nication lead  from  Central  Italy 
to  Naples: — by  Ceprano, — by  Ter- 
raciua,  —  by  Rieti,  —  by  Ancona. 
They  all  join  before  arriving  at 
Capua. 

I.  The  first,  now  traversed  in  its 
entire  length  by  railway,  leaves  Rome 
by  the  Porta  Maggiore,  and,  passing 
by  Albano,  Vellctri,  Valmontone, 
Frosinone,  Ceprano,  and  San  Ger- 
mano,  falls  into  the  next  before 
reaching  Capua.  It  follows  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  Via  Latina^ 
passing  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try: the  rly.  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  and  it  runs  so  near  the  Pe- 
laisgic  remains  at  Segni,  Ferentino, 
Alatri,  and  Arpino,  and  the  falls  of 
the  Liris  at  Isola,  that  the  traveller 
can  easily  visit  them  from  it.  This 
route  combines  the  picturesque  sites 
of  Frascati,  Albano,  and  Velletri, 
and  forms  the  most  frequented  line 
of  communication  between  Rome  and 
Southern  Italy. 

II.  The  second  leaves  Rome  by  the 
Gate  of  S.  Giovanni,  and,  passing 
through  Albano,  Velletri,  Terracina, 

[S,  Italy.] 


and  Mola  di  Gaeta,  reaches  Capua, 
129  m.  from  Rome.  It  follows  in 
a  great  part  of  its  course  the  ancient 
Via  Ai)pia,  and  presents  perhaps 
more  objects  of  classical  and  histo- 
rical interest  than  any  of  the  others. 
As,  with  the  exception  of  the  pass  of 
Itri,  there  are  no  mountains  on  this 
route,  it  was  the  most  eligible  for  in- 
valids, especially  in  winter,  before  the 
opening  of  the  railway.  It  is,  how- 
ever, objectionable  in  the  autumn, 
as  it  traverses  the  Pontine  Marshes ; 
and  care  should  be  taken  at  all  sea- 
sons by  travellers  in  delicate  health 
to  avoid  crossing  them  in  the 
night ;  but  since  the  opening  of  the 
rly.  it  has  been  abandoned  by  tra- 
vellers. 

III.  The  third  proceeds  through 
Rieti,  and  by  Civita  ])ucale,  Antro- 
docco,  Aquila,  Pojwli,  Sulmona,  Cas- 
tel  di  Sangro,  Isemia,  and  Venafro, 
falling  into  the  first  at  Caiauiello, 
where  it  joins  the  line  of  railway 
between  Rome  and  Naples.  This 
route,  which  follows  the  Via  Solaria 
as  far  as  Antrodocco,  may  be  con- 
venient for  travellers  who  come  from 
Florence  by  Perugia,  and,  after  visit- 
ing the  falls  of  Temi,  wlslx  to  ^-^^v^ 
Rome.     T\ve  to«A  \^  \xv  ^-sjy^^ox 
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condition,  has  relays  of  post-horses 
the  whole  way  from  Antrodocco  to 
Caianiello,  and  passes  through  a 
country  often  presenting  scenery 
of  an  alpine  character.  But  the 
inns  on  it  are  very  bad,  and  the 
traveller  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
go a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  this 
respect 

IV.  The  fourth  starts  from  An- 
cona,  and,  following  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  as  far  as  Pescara  by  rly., 
strikes  inland  to  Popoli,  where  it 
joins  the  third.  It  is  convenient  for 
persons  who  come  from  the  Eomagna 
or  the  Marches,  or  who  have  reached 
Ancona  by  steamer  from  the  Ionian 
Islands  or  Trieste.  From  Pescara, 
the  road  is  in  good  condition  and  can 
be  posted  the  whole  way ;  but  the 
inns  on  it  are  very  indifferent — indeed 
the  traveller  had  better  provide  him- 
self with  eatables  at  Ancona. 

V.  A  fifth  route  will  be  entirely 
performed  by  rly. ;  commencing  from 
Ancona,  passing  by  Pescara  and  Fog- 
gia,  and,  after  traversing  the  Apen- 
nines, from  Foggia  to  Benevento  and 
Naples.  This  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient and  expeditious  line  of  route 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  as  it  will 
lie  entirely  in  Italian  territory ;  it  is 
How  completed  in  its  entire  extent, 
except  for  about  m.  from  Savi- 
gnano  to  Monte  Calvo. 


VI.  There  is  a  sixth  route  from 
Rome  to  Naples,  which  is  scarcely  ^ 
followed  but  by  some  artist  or  stray 
tourist  disposed  to  undergo  priva- 
'  tions  and  discomforts  for  the  sake 
I  of  the  fine  scenery  which  it  offers ; 
especially  as  a  portion  of  it  can  only 
be  travelled  on  horseback.  It  leaves 
Rome  by  the  Porta  di  S.  Lorenzo,  fol- 
lows the  Via  Tihurtina  to  IMvoli,  and 
afterwards  the  Via  FaZerwi  to  Taglia- 
cozzo,  and  by  Avezzano,  Civitella 
'  di  Roveto,  Sora,  and  Isola,  it  joins  at 
'  the  Roccasecca  Stat,  the  rly.  on  the 
second  route,  passing  through  very 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Lake  Fucino,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  great  engineering  works  now 
in  progress  to  drain  the  lake,  the 
source  of  the  Liris,  and  its  falls  at 
Isola;  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
inns  on  it,  and  those  very  indifferent 
and  dirty ;  it  is  also  Very  insecure  for 
travellers. 

We  must,  however,  repeat  that 
the  traveller  who  attempts  to  fol- 
low any  of  the  last  three  routes, 
and  especially  the  sixth,  must  be 
prepared  to  submit  to  discomfort, 
and  expect  few  of  the  conveniences 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  on 
the  great  high  roads.  It  would  be 
advisable  that  before  starting  he 
should  procure  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  some  of  the  resident  pro- 
prietors. 
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CECCANO,  CEPRAKO,  ISOLETTA,  8AM 
GERMANO,  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO 
MONTE  CASINO,  PONTECORVO,  ANB 
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TMb  is  DOW  the  great  highway  be- 
tweea  Home  and  Naples.  The  through 
train  for  Naples  leaves  Rome  at  10-20 
A.M.,  perfonniiig  the  joamey  iii  about 
S^  bn.  There  are  two  additioasl  trains 
as  far  as  Ceprano  Ouly^  stopping  at 
all  the  stadoDS  in  the  PoutiGcal  terri- 
tory ;  3  fVom  Isoietta  to  Naples ;  and  fi 
from  Capoa. 

By  this  route,  which  traTerses  one 
of  the  most  interestinE  regions  of 
It^f,  the  traveller  will  be  able  to 
visit  maaj  of  the  most  classical  sites 
of  ZiStiDm,  of  the  country  of  the 
Volsei  and  Hemici,  and  of  the  Cam- 
pania. Dnring  a  great  portion  of 
Its  coarse,  the  rly.  follows  the  line 
of  the  andent  Via  Latina*  to  the 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Yia 
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Appia,  s 


Capua.    Prom  the  dlfTcrent 

I  the  line,  and  where  ciinvej^- 

BDces  can  generally  be  obtained,  Cori, 
Nnrba,  Si'gni,  Auagni,  Veroli,  AlMrl, 
Collepardo,  the  extinct  volcano  of 
Pofl,  Pipemo,  Sonino,  and  even  Ter- 
racina,  within  the  Papal  ttrritory, 
can  be  reached;  as  well  as  tbe  inte- 
resting towns  of  Sora,  Arpino,  Atina, 
Aquino,  Pontecorvo,  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Casino,  and  the  Volcanic 
Fngellumni,  Crfrta  d'  Opt,  er 

Aqulnnm,  vilL  A^^. 
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district  of  Rocca  Monfina.  There 
are  few  countries  which  offer  such  an 
interest  or  which  can  be  now  more 
easily  visited.  We  would,  however, 
advise  the  tourist,  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  send  on  his  heavy  luggage  to  Naples, 
as  it  will  save  him  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  deposit  of  it  at  the  smaller  stations 
on  the  railway  being  attended  with 
inconvenience. 

Before  starting,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  English  and  Americans  to  have  their 
passpoi-ts  vised  by  the  Roman  police 
authorities,  the  charge  being  5  francs. 

The  railway,  on  quitting  the  central 
station  at  the  Piazza  del  Termini,  im- 
mediately passes  on  the  1.  a  very  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of 
Alban  peperino  (see  Handbook  of  Rome, 
p.  83),  running  parallel  to  the  city 
walls  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  Church  of  St.  Bibiana, 
and-  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  and  soon  after  cuts  through 
the  City  Wall,  not  far  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  tomb  of  the  Baker 
Eurysaces ;  from  here  it  runs  for  some 
distance  along  the  line  of  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice  and 
the  arches  of  the  Claudian  and  Anio 
Novus. 

On  a  fine  morning,  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines  from  Soracte  to 
Palestrina,  and  of  the  Alban  Hills 
before  us,  with  the  Via  Appia  marked 
by  its  line  of  ruined  sepulchres  on 
the  rt.,  and  the  verdant  Campagna,  is 
particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
railway  runs  parallel  nearly  to  the 
Appian  as  far  as  the  first  station  out  of 
Rome ;  the  ruins  passed  on  the  1.  are 
those  of  Roma  Vecchia  (see  Handbook  of 
Rome), 

14  kil.  Ciampim  Stat.  Here  the 
branch  line  to  Frascati  strikes  off  to 
the  1. ;  2i  m.  farther  is 

4  kil.  Marino  Stat.  The  town  of 
Marino  is  1}  m.  distant,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  hills ;  beyond  this  station 
is  the  so-called  Solfatara  on  the  rt.,  of 
the  existence  of  which  the  traveller  will 
be  made  aware  by  the  fetid  emanations 
o/^  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gsis;   from 


here  the  line  assumes  a  more  southerly 
direction,  crossing  the  high  road  and 
the  line  of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the 
Osteria  of  Le  Frattochie,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent  to  Albano,  and  gradually 
approaching  the  hills,  runs  through 
vineyards  and  olive-grounds  along  their 
declivity,  cutting  through  numerous 
currents  of  lava  descending  towards 
the  plain  from  the  extinct  volcanoes  of 
the  Alban  range.  Passing  along,  there 
are  lovely  peeps  of  Castel  Gandolfo, 
Albano,  Lariccia  with  its  viaduct, 
and  the  Monte  Cavo  towering  above ; 
about  6  kil.  the  small  stream  issuing 
from  the  Emissarium,  which  flows  from 
the  Lake  of  Albano,  is  crossed.  Soon 
after  we  reach 

11  kil.  La  Cc'cchtna  Stat.  From  hero 
Albano  is  about  3,  and  Lariccia  2^  m. 
distant.  There  is  an  omnibus  to  the 
former  on  the  arrival  of  the  trains ;  by 
a  cross  road  up  the  Val  Lariccia  the 
pedestrian  can  reach  the  latter.  A 
good  road  of  18  m.  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
for  which  a  diligence  starts  every  day 
in  summer,  in  correspondence  with  the 
early  train  from  Rome.  Beyond  La 
Cecchina,  which  is  on  the  Alban  Pepe- 
rino beds,  the  line  passes  through  some 
deep  cuttings,  crossing  the  stream 
descending  from  the  Emissarium  of 
the  Lake  of  Nemi,  leaving  the  tower 
of  Monte  Giovi,  the  site  of  Corioli,  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  seen  Genzano. 
On  this  part  of  the  line  the  geologist 
will  observe  the  superposition  of  the 
last  dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanoes, 
which  have  furnished  the  Peperino,  so 
much  used  as  building-stone,  reposing 
on  the  red  tuffa,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock. 

4  kil.  Civita  'Lavmia  Stat.,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  that  classical  vil- 
lage (Lanuvium),  with  its  picturesque 
mediaeval  tower,  stands.  (See  Hand- 
book of  Rome).  The  rly.  cuts  through 
here  a  current  of  lava.  Between  Civita 
Lavinia  and  Velletri  the  line  crosses 
numerous  ravines  descending  from  the 
hills  on  the  1.,  and  passes  through 
a  country  richly  cultivated  in  vines, 
which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  wine 
known  under  the  name  of  Genzano; 
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there  is  a  road  from  the  Givita  Lavinia 
Stat,  to  Genxano,  the  nearest  on  the 
rly.  to  that  pretty  town. 

9  kil.  Velletri  Stat.,  before  reaching 
which  the  rly.  crosses  the  ravine  by  a 
handsome  iron  yiadact.  The  station 
is  dose  to  the  town,  at  the  S.  base  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands. 

9  kil.  Velletri  Stat.  (Inns:  La 
Zocanda  del  QallOy  near  la  Porta  Ro- 
mana,  the  best ;  La  Posta^  dirty),  the 
see  of  a  bishopric  conjointly  with  Ostia, 
always  held  by  the  Cardinal  Dean  of 
the  Sacred  College.  Nearly  one-fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  province,  extend- 
ing from  Genzano  to  the  Neapolitan 
frontier,  is  within  the  walls  of  Velle- 
tri. (12,000  Inhab.)  The  city  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  on  an  eminence  upon 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  Monte  Arte- 
misio,  which  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  Volscian  city  of  Veiitrce, 
whose  hostilities  with  Rome  date  from 
the  reign  of  Ancus  Martins.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  foss  and  vallum  by 
Coriolanus,  and  was  so  frequently  in 
collision  with  the  Romans  that  they  at 
length,  after  the  close  of  the  great  Latin 
war  in  B.C.  338,  destroyed  its  walls 
and  transported  its  local  senators  to 
Rome,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
become  the  ancestors  of  the  distinct 
caste  called  the  Trasteveriui.  The  fa- 
mily of  Augustus  came  originally  from 
Velitrse,  and  Suetonius  states  that  the 
house  in  which  that  emperor  was  born 
was  in  his  time  still  shown.  In  the 
sixth  century  Velletri  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  Lombard  invasion  which 
ruined  so  many  towns  on  the  Appian. 
In  1744  the  hills  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  which  secured  for  the  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the 
Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Velletri  has  little  to  detain  the  tra- 
veller. Its  mediseval  walls  and  towers 
are  falling  into  ruin.  The  lofty  bell- 
tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  lYivio,  in  the 
principal  square,  erected^  according  to 


the  inscription  upon  it,  in  1353,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  offering  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  citj  from  the 
plaffue  which  desolated  it  in  1348, 
during  its  siege  by  Nicola  Cactani, 
Lord  of  Fondi.  This  tower  is  in 
the  same  style  as  many  of  those  in 
Uom«  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
a  basement  story,  with  4  others  sepa- 
rated by  projecting  cornices,  sur- 
mounted by  an  8-sided  pyramidal  spire. 
From  this  piazza  to  the  cathedral  the 
street  traverses  nearly  the  whole  city. 
The  FaUizzo  Lancellottx^  built  by  Mar- 
tin© Longhi,  is  celebrated  for  its  stair- 
case, its  fine  terraces  and  loggie,  from 
which  the  view  over  the  subjacent 
plain  and  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
iembracing  Cori,  Rocca  Massimo,  Cis- 
tema,  &rmoneta,  Terracina,  and 
Montefortino,  is  veiy  beautiful.  In 
the  Palazzo  Pubbliro  is  preserved  an  in- 
scription called  the  Lnpide  di  Lolcirio, 
referring  to  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
in  the  time  of  Valens  and  Valentinian. 
On  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  opposite, 
is  a  large  bas-relief  to  commemorate 
the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta  in 
1849. 

The  cathedral,  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  rly.  stat,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  some 
legends  of  saints,  by  Giovanni  Baldncci, 
The  columns  of  the  subterranean  chapel 
evidently  belonged  to  ancient  buildinps. 
The  paintings  which  coveredthe  walls, 
many  of  which  were  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Perugino,  have  mostly  pe- 
rished. In  the  sacristy  is  a  lavamnno, 
or  basin  for  ablution,  presented  by  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius 
II.,  when  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Another  eminent  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese was  Latino  Orsini,  better  known 
as  the  Cardinal  Latinus,  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  13th  cent.,  who 
is  believed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  **  Dies 
irce.  Dies  ilia'* 

The  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orto  has 
a  picture  by  Giu  Dattista  Eositi,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
temple,  sustained  by  angels  in  Romaa 
costume  I  It  \s  ^W'Bftdt Vj  \iwca\  ^«t  \nj^ 
colouring. 
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Velletri  ifi  badly  built,  and  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  volcanic,  several 
eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  in  its  outskirts  which 
supply  the  building  and  paving-stone 
for  the  town. 

The  women  are  generally  hand- 
some, and  their  graceful  costume  on 
feast-days  adds  much  to  the  dignity  of 
their  persons.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  as  of  all  the  hilly  region  from 
Genzano,  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 


EXCURSION  TO  CORI  AND   NORMA. 

[No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  Italy  will  grudge 
the  time  necessary  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  CoRi  and  Norma,  the  ancient 
Cora  and  Norba,  which  contain  some 
very  important  ruins.     Light  vehicles 
for  the  excursion  can  be  procured  at 
Velletri,      Cori  is  12  m.  from  Velle- 
tri, by  a  good  road.      It  has  a  small 
Locanda,  where    travellers    will    find 
tolerable  fare.     About  midway  from 
Velletri  the  road  passes  a  small  lake 
called  Logo  di  GitUianellOy  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  village  of   the  same 
name.    3  m.  before  reaching  Cori  the 
road    runs    at    the  foot  of  the  peak 
of  Bocca  Massimay  on  the  summit  of 
which  is  perched  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible villages  in  Italy.   It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
tena.  The  approach  to  Cori  is  through 
olive    plantations,    and    commands   a 
magnificent    view    over    the    lower 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
On  the  1.  are  the  church  and  convent 
of   8,  Francesco,    with    a   road    used 
as    the    public    promenade.     Cori   is 
situated    on  a  bold    hill,    presenting 
from  the  plain  the  appearance  of  a 
pyramid  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  its 
ancient  temples.    Two  torrents,  flowing 
through  the  deep  ravines  which  bound 
the  hill  on  the  E.  and  W.,  unite  below 
its  W.  angle  under  the  name  of  the 
Fosso  de*  Ficchioniy  and  fall  into   the 
Teppia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  town  is  separated 
bj^ an  oYive'gToye  into  two  parts;  the 
upper,   which  was  the  site  of  the  an» 


cient  Acropolis,  is  called  Cori  a  monte, 
the  lower  Cori  a  valle,    Cori  occupies 
the  site  and  preserves  the  name  of 
one  of   the    most    ancient    cities    in 
Italy.    Virgil  and  Diodorus  mention  it 
as  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa ;  whilst 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  oldest  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
It  was  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the  Latin   League  in  b.c.  493.    The 
walls    exhibit    constructions    of  four 
different  periods;    1st,    the  irregular 
rough  masses  of  stone  put  together  in 
the    ordinary    Polygonal    style,    with 
smaller  stones,   apparently  from    the 
neighbouring  torrents,  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  larger  blocks;  2nd, 
polygonal  masses  of    Pelasg^c  work- 
manship ;  3rd,  similar  polygonal  walls, 
the  stones  of  which  are  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  greater  precision, 
marking  the  best  period  of  this  style 
of  construction ;    4th,  smaller    stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 
bling the  style  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  hill  appears  to  have  had  three 
circuits  of  walls;  the    1st,   exhibiting 
the  most  ancient  style  of    masonry, 
is    seen    at    the    lower    part ;     the 
2nd,  near  the  ch.  of  Sanf  Oliva,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cita- 
del ;  the  3rd,  surrounding  the  citadel, 
and    exhibiting  the  workmanship   of 
the    second    period.      The    ruins    of 
these    three    circuits    might   lead   to 
the  conclusions — that  the  most  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  the  lower  flanks 
of  the  hill  between  the  Piazza  Tas- 
soni  and  the  Porta    Ninfesina;   that 
the  acropolis  was  built  by  the  Alban 
colony  of   Latinus  Silvius:    that  the 
Romans  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  city  was  restored  and  the 
temples  added  m   the  time  of  Sylla. 
Ascending    to    the    citadel,   the    first 
object  is  the  ruin  called,  but  without 
any  authori^,  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
A  portion  of  the  building  now  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro, 
which    contains    an    ancient     square 
marble  altar,  supporting  the  baptismal 
font,  with  rams'  heads  and  mutilated 
gorgons.    Beyond  the  adjoining  gar- 
den is  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  a  temple 
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of  the  Doric  order;  the  columns,  of 
travertine,  retain  traces  of  stucco; 
the  doorwaj  is  narrower  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  over  it  the 
inscription  —  M  manlius  m  f  l  tur- 

PILIUS  L  P  DUOMYIRES  DE  8ENATU8 
8ENTENTIA  AEDEM  FACIENDAM  COERA- 
VERtJNT    ElSDEMQtJE    PROBAYERE — rC- 

cords  its  construction  by  the  Duumvirs 
of  the  town.  The  columns  are  very 
graceful  and  carefully  worked,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Nibby  thinks  that  the  altar  in  the  ch. 
and  the  figure  of  Minerva  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitol  at  Bome,  which 
was  found  among  these  ruins,  show  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  not  to  Hercules,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  In  the  descent  from  the 
citadel  to  the  lower  town  masses  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  seen  on  each  side, 
and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns 
built  into  the  walls  of  private  houses. 
The  Ch,  of  Sanf  Oliva  has  evidently 
been  erected  upon  ancient  foundations, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
scription, to  be  those  of  a  temple  to 
Esculapius  and  Hygeia.  In  the  Strada 
S.  Salvatore  is  a  house  built  between 
two  columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  The  piazza 
below  is  supposed  to  cover  the  steps 
leading  to  the  temple.  The  two  columns 
of  the  portico  resemble  in  material  those 
of  the  upper  temple,  but  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  of  far  superior  style  and 
execution.  The  inscription,  though 
mutilated,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  most 
important  fiicts :     .     .     .     m  castori 

POLLVCI  DEC    S    FAC       .        .        .        .       M 

cALvrva  M  F  P  N.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavement  and  Doric  columns,  and  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  ancient  cis- 
terns for  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  Piazza  Montagna  also  contains 
some  broken  columns  and  inscriptions. 
Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette  is  the 
Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Piscina;  the  walls,  ap- 
parently Boman,  are  of  great  extent. 
On  the  W.  side  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  more  ancient  walls,  formed  of  huge 


blocks  of  limestone.  In  the  Casa  Vet- 
tori  are  two  Doric  columns  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  temple. 

The  modem  town  has  4000  Inhab. 
A  great  portion  of  its  walls  were 
erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  15th 
cent,  by  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples. 
It  is  well  built  and  clean,  and  so  niffh 
above  the  marshes  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  malaria. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  on  the 
road  to  Norba,  where  another  mass  of 
the  polygonal  walls  is  well  preserved, 
is  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
called  Ponte  della  Catena^  spanning  the 
deep  ravine,  75  ft.  below  the  parapet. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tufa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able monuments  of  its  kind. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  of  4^  hours 
from  Cori  to  Segni,  crossing  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
passes  near  the  town  of  Rocca  Massima. 

A  nother  bridle-road  of  5  m .  leads  fh>m 
Cori  to  Norma,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Norba,  also  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the 
Latin  League.  In  B.C.  492  it  became 
a  Roman  colony,  founded  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Volscians.  During  the 
civil  wars  it  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  Sylla;  but  the  garrison 

gut  the  inhab.  to  the  sword,  and  set 
re  to  the  town,  which  was  never  re- 
built. The  ruins  are  upon  the  highest 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  N.  of  the 
modem  village,  and  may  be  descried 
from  the  high  road  between  Cistema 
and  Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  walls  are 
estimated  to  be  7000  ft.  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  as  varying  from  3  to  10  ft. 
in  length.  They  exhibit  fine  examples 
of  polygonal  masonry.  Four  gates  may 
still  be  traced,  of  one  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains.  Within  the 
walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure 
of  polygonal  masonry,  containing  chan- 
nels for  the  conveyance  of  water.  Wells 
and  reservoirs  are  found  near  it, 
with  remains  of  a  temple.  The  Acro- 
polis, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall.  Subterranean  watercourses,  and 
passages  leading  to  sallyports,  have 
been  found  under  its  site.  Belovr  tl^a 
modern  v\\\ag;e  ^te  V\iftTvv\ws»  <i\  "Svk^o.^ 
a  town  oC  t\\<5  mv^^vi  «».^<5s.,  nrVOsi  ^^^' 
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mantled  castle  and  monastery,  recently 
restored  by  the  Caetani  family.  The 
small  lake  near  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  for  its  floating  islands.  The  little 
river  Nymphcetis,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  the 
modem  town.  A  road  from  here  falls 
into  the  post-road  at  the  40th  m.  from 
Rome,  halfway  between  Cistema  and 
Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  best  road  from 
Cori  to  Norma  will  be  to  follow  that  from 
Cori  to  Sermoneta  as  far  as  the  mill  or 
Molo  di  Ninfay  and  from  there  to  ascend 
to  the  modern  and  ancient  villages.  The 
walls  and  gates  are  well  represented  in 
Anderson's  photographs.] 

Eeturning  to  Velletri  the  rly.  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
through  oak  woods,  and  then  across 
the  irregular  country  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Alban  Hills,  and  the  Yolscian 
Mountains  on  the  rt.,  upon  which  the 
towns  of  Cori  and  Rocca  Massima  form 
very  picturesque  objects,  passing  on  rt. 
the  small  lake  and  town  of  Giulianello, 
and  afterwards  through  a  forest  of  oaks. 
In  clear  weather,  the  views  over  the 
Pontine  marshes  as  &r  as  the  Circsean 
promontory,  which  from  here  appears 
as  an  island,  the  promontory  of  Anxur 
(Terracina),  and  the  Ponza  Islands,  are 
very  fine. 

15  kil.  Valmontone  and  Montefortim 
Stat.,  which  is  2  miles  from  the  town  on 
the  1.,  but  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  a2id 
about  the  same  distance  from  Monte 
Fortino  on  the  rt.  (2.500  Inhab. ; 
Inn:  Loc.  del  Principe  Doria,  outside 
the  town,  a  tolerable  Italian  osteria; 
a  carriage  from  the  stat.  for  Pagliano 
and  Genazzano,  and  light  vehicles  for 
Palestrina,  8  m.  distant).  Valmontone 
(the  ancient  Toleriam  ?)  stands  on  a 
hill  (1106  ft.  above  the  sea)  of  vol- 
canic tufa,  surmounted  by  an  old  ba- 
ronial mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  walls  with  quadrangular 
towers  of  the  middle  ages.  Several 
antiquities  may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  with  bas-reliefs,  now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
pliraJ  excavfithns  in  the  rocks  in  the 


neighbourhood.  Valmontone  was  a 
fief  of  the  Conti  family,  who  received 
it  from  Innocent  III.  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  line,  it  passed  to  the 
Sforzas,  the  Barberinis,  and  last  of  all 
to  the  Pamfilis.  Its  vast  palace,  built 
by  a  Prince  Pamfili  in  1662,  commands 
a  beautiful  view.  After  a  long  period 
of  neglect,  it  has  been  restored 
and  re-occupied  by  Prince  Doria 
Pamfili,  to  whose  eldest  son  it  gives 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Valmontone, 
The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent. 
by  the  Pamfilis,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  de'  Rossi,  contains  some  pic- 
tures by  Giro  Ferri,  Brandi,  and  other 
artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the  hills 
above  the  town,  are  the  little  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delle'' Grazie,  of  the  11th, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Angelo,  dating 
from  the  ISth  cent. 

The  pedestrian  or  the  artist  would  do 
well  to  visit  from  here  several  interesting 
places  lying  off  the  road,  as  Palestrina^ 
Cave,  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,  and 
others  whose  picturesque  beauty  and 
associations  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  would  amply  repay  the  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to.such  an  excursion. 
They  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Handbook  of  Rome,  under  the  head  of 
Excursions. 

Monte  FoHinOy  4  m.  S.  of  Valmon- 
tone, and  2  m.  on  rt.  of  the  rly.  stat., 
a  picturesquely  situated  town  of  2500 
Inhab.,  on  one  of  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Ecetra,  a 
most  ancient  town  of  the  Volscians, 
the  only  ruins  of  which  that  are  now 
to  be  seen  are  some  rude  and  massive 
polygonal  walls  at  a  place  called  La 
Civita  and  II  Piano  della  Nehbiat  about  a 
mile  S.W.  of  the  village.  They  consist 
of  blocks  of  limestone  with  smaller 
stones  filling  up  the  interstices  as  at 
Cora  and  Norba,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  citadel  of 
this  Volscian  stronghold. 

The  rly.  on  leaving  the  Valmontone 
stat.  follows  the  Majorana  stream  to 
where  it  joins  the  Sacco.  At  the  31st 
ancient  m.  from  Rome  the  Sacco  is 
crossed  by  the  carriage-road,  near 
where  stood  the  Mutatio  Ad  Bivium  on 
the  Via  Latina. 
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2  m.  farther,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
rained  Castle  of  Fiombinara,  with  a 
high  square  tower  (Piombinara  stands 
probably  on  the  site  of  Sacriportus,  cele- 
brated for  a  defeat  of  Marias  by  Sylla), 
we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Segni  Stat.  A  carriage  may  be 
procured  here  for  Segni  or  Anagni,  ti  m. 
on  1.,  but  it  will  be  better  to  write  before- 
hand either  to  the  innkeepers  at  these 
places,  or  to  the  station-master  at  the  rly . 
Stat.  The  town  of  Segoi,  the  ancient 
Signia  (there  is  a  tolerable  country  inn 
kept  by  Gaetanini),  is  3^  m.  distant 
from  the  station,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  constantly  ascending.  Signia  is  a 
place  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
been  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
as  a  check  on  the  Volsci  and  HemicL 
The  modern  town,  although  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
3500  Inhab. ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
spur  from  the  Volscian  Mountains, 
and  presents  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
its  highest  point  being  2193  ft.  above 
the  sea.  The  whole  summit  was  en- 
closed within  walls,  extensive  remains 
of  which,  in  the  most  massive  poly- 
gonal style,  may  be  traced  through 
5ie  greater  part  of  their  circuit.  The 
modern  town  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  this  summit.  Ascending  through 
its  streets,  just  above  the  last  houses 
stands  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  cella 
of  which  is  included  in  the  modern 
edifice.  The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
but  rest  on  a  basement  of  two  stages  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone.  Ad- 
joining the  ch.  is  a  well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  evidently 
of  the  Eoman  period.  A  path  leads 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  an  ancient  gate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Porta  Saracinesca, 
a  very  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
polygonal  style,  generally  known  as 
Cjclopean.  The  two  sides  consist  of 
huge  blocks  converging  upwardly,  over 
which  the  roof  or  architrave  is  formed 
of  three  very  large  stones  stretching 
across.  Issuing  from  this  gate,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  the  walls  may  be 


traced  all  round  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  for  the  most  part  preserved  to  a 
considerable  height.  There  is  also  a 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall,  and  in 
a  similar  style,  lower  down,  and  in 
front  of  the  principal  circuit,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  its  extent. 
Somewhat  below  the  ch.  is  another 
gate  in  the  line  of  walls,  and  three 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
one,  the  Porta  in  LuciiM,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Porta  Saracinesca  in  the  massive 
style  of  its  construction,  but  it  is  seen 
to  less  advantage,  being  choked  up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.  The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Signia  is  about 
the  same  as  of  those  at  Norba. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  from  Segni  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Segni 
to  Anagni  which  crosses  the  Sacco 
and  the  rly.  There  is  also  a  rough 
riding  or  bridle-path,  from  Segni 
across  the  mountains  to  Cori,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  Monte 
Fortino  and  Giulianello ;  it  will  take 
about  4^  hours,  and  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  winding  round  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  Mountains 
at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  Eocca  Massima, 
probably  on  the  site  of  Artena,  The 
descent  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
Cori  is  long  and  steep,  but  the  view 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Vel- 
letri  to  the  Circean  Promontory,  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  ancient  Latium,  is 
very  fine.  There  is  another  path,  more 
direct,  over  the  ridge,  instead  of  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  between 
Segni  and  Cori,  but  scarcely  passable, 
except  on  foot. 

From  the  Segni  Stat,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues parallel  to  the  Sacco,  passing 
several  mediaeval  towers,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Garvignano  on  the  rt.,  for  about 
4  m.  until  reaching  the 

6  kil.  Anagni  Stat.,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  rly.  to  Anagni  (4^  m.);  a  new 
road  constantly  ascending  to  the  town. 
A  public  conveyance  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  morning  train  from  Rome, 
and  in  the  afternoon,  about  5\,  on. 
the  arrival  oi  X\io«ft  ixoiiCL  ^oisckfc  «sA; 
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Ceprano,  distauce  about  7  in.,  journey 
lihr. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Anagni  stands,  is  the  Osteria  di  Fontana, 
which  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
Compitum  Anagninum,  a  station  or  mw- 
tatio  on  the  Via  Latina.  Near  this  are 
some  modern  waterworks  for  the  supply 
of  the  town.  From  here  the  modem 
road  ascends,  passing  by  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to 

Anagni  (6000  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Anagnia,  the  capital  of  the  Hemici, 
described  by  Cicero  in  his  defence  of 
Milo  as  a  municipium  omatissimum  ;  and 
by  Virgil  as  a  wealthy  city  :— 

quos,  dives  Anagnia,  pascis. 

uEn.  vn.  684. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  several  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  and  the  seat  of  the  conclave 
which,  after  receiving  the  furious  letter 
of  Frederick  II.  callmg  the  cardinals 
the  sons  of  Belial,  elected  Innocent  IV. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander 
IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  The  latter, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  Colonnas, 
against  whom  he  had  launched  the  most 
violent  anathemas,  was  involved  in  that 
memorable  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel 
in  which  the  French  clergy  obtained 
their  peculiar  privileges.  Philip  was 
little  calculated  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Church,  and  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret,  who  had  demanded  that 
Boniface  should  be  arraigned  for  simony 
and  heresy,  collected  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  allied  himself  with  the 
forces  of  the  Colonnas.  The  gate  of 
Anagni  was  opened  to  them  by  trea- 
chery; the  French  and  their  allies 
entered  the  city  Sept.  7,  1303,  crying, 
Vive  le  roi  de  France,  et  meure  Boniface  ! 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put 
on  his  robes,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
pontifical  chair  when  the  conspirators 
entered ;  his  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance awed  the  boldest  of  their  party, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hand  upon 
his  person.  After  three  days  the  people 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise, 
drove  out  the  French,  and  set  the  Pope 
at  liberty.  Boniface,  hastening  to  Rome, 
/fut  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 


Orsinis,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonnas,  but  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Anagni  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  487. 

The  present  cathedral  was  com- 
menced m  1074  on  the  site  of  an  older 
ch.;  and  though  it  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  modem  times,  retains  much 
that  is  interesting.  The  floor  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class  of 
mosaic  called  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and 
was  executed  in  1226  by  Giov.  Cosi- 
mati,  the  author  of  so  many  similar 
works  at  Rome,  and  by  his  sons 
Giacomo  and  Luca,  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop  Alberto  and  the 
Canon  Orlando  Couti,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  Tht^re  is  also  here  a 
fine  paschal  candelabrum  in  white 
marble  inlaid  with  mosaics,  bearing 
the  name  of  Vasaletto,  an  otherwise 
unknown  artist.  The  chapel  on  the  rt- 
of  the  high  altar  was  erected  by  a 
nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  monument  of  two 
bishops  of  the  Caetani  family,  in 
white  marble,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy — it 
most  probably  was  by  one  of  the 
Cosimatis  also.  Among  the  other 
members  of  the  same  ^eat  baronial 
house  is  that  of  a  certain  Peter,  "  qui 
nutrivit  D.  Bonifacium,  Pap.  viii." 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
existing  cathedral  is  the  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus  which, 
is  covered  with  paintings  of  the  13th 
cent,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.  From  an  inscription  we  learn 
that  his  remains  were  removed  here 
in  1231,  the  chapel  having  been  con- 
structed for  their  reception,  and  the 
frescoes  executed  by  order  of  a  cer- 
tain Peter,  whose  monument  we  have 
seen  in  the  Caetani  chapel.  The  style 
of  these  paintings  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ch.,  high  up 
near  the  roof,  is  a  sitting  statue  of  a 
Pope  on  a  throne  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  which  has  in  front  the  Caetani 
shield  in  mosaic.  It  probably  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  whose  monument, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  with  his  reciim- 
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bent  statue  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  is  now 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

There  is  a  tidy  country  inn  (Al- 
bergo  d'ltalia),  kept  by  Ginei,  at 
Anagni,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
(beds clean ;  tolerable  fare:  May,  1866). 
There  is  another,  kept  by  Pampanello, 
which,  although  of  unpromising  ap- 
pearance outwardly,  has  clean  bed- 
rooms. Opposite  to  it  is  a  large 
mediseval  building  on  arches,  the  Muni- 
cipio  or  Town  Hall. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  among  which  are  massive  walls  of 
travertine  with  their  phalli,  reservoirs 
of  baths,  Roman  inscriptions,  &c.  &c. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Anagni  the 
rly.  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as 

8  kil.  Scurgola  Stat.  This  is  about 
5  m.  from  Anagni,  but  the  road  in- 
different The  village  of  Sgurgola, 
with  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle,  is 
about  ^  m.  on  rt.,  placed  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
must  have  been  in  former  days  a 
place  of  some  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  road  and  the  course  of 
the  Sacco. 

On  leaving  Sgurgola  Stat.,  the  rly. 
runs  close  to  the  base  of  the  Volscian 
mountains  on  rt,  through  deep  cuttings 
in  the  limestone  rock  that  here  forms  a 
low  range  across  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
separating  the  volcanic  deposits  of  the 
Koman  Campagna  from  the  tertiary 
basin,  that  extends  from  the  plain  of 
Ferentino  to  that  of  San  Germano. 
Farther  on  the  town  of  Morolo  is  seen 
on  the  rt. ;  after  passing  through  a 
deep  ravine,  in  some  places  barely 
wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage  of 
the  river  Sacco,  we  enter  the  plain 
below  Ferentino,  the  richest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero. 

10  kil.  Ferentino  (Stat,  in  the  valley, 
2J  m.  from  the  town  on  1.,  which  is 
situated  on  a  hill  1360  ft.  above  the 
sea  ;  caiTiages  in  correspondence 
with  the  rly.  trains;  Pop.  8000;  the 
Hotel  des  Etrangers,  tolerable),  on  a 
hill,  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a  city  of 
the  Volscians,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hemici.  In 
the  year  1223  a  meeting  was  held  here 


between  Honorius  III.,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  and  Jean  de  Brienne,  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  with  lolanda,  the 
only  daughter  of  Jean,  was  arranged. 
Considerable  remains  of  its  massive 
Cyclopean  walls,  built  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  hill,  still  exist,  with  four 
gateways,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill ;  some 
of  their  blocks  are  polygonal,  others 
rectangular.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  very  fine.  The  bishop's  palace, 
built  upon  ancient  foundations  of  a 
massive  character,  contains  several  in- 
scriptions recording  restorations  made 
by  the  Consuls  LoUius  and  Hirtiui. 
Ihe  Cathedral  is  paved  with  ancient 
marbles  and  mosaics.  In  the  little  ch. 
of  S.  Giovanni  Evangelista  is  a  stone, 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing 
a  dedicatory  inscription  from  the  people 
of  Ferentinum  to  Cornelia  Salonina,  the 
wife  of  the  **  unconquered  "  Gallienus. 
The  Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta, 
the  other  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. Near  the  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  an  inscription  with  pi- 
lasters and  pediment  hewn  in  the 
rock,  recording  the  munificence  of 
Quinctilius  Priscus  to  Ferentinum,  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  Forum  by 
his  grateful  fellow-townsmen,  and  the 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants,  the 
married  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  Roman  life.  There  are 
crustula  and  mulsum  (buns  and  methe- 
glin)  for  the  grown-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  sportulos  (presents  of  money) 
for  the  Decurions,  and  micum  sparsiones 
(scattering  of  nuts)  for  the  boys.  The 
stone  is  called  by  the  country-people 
La  Fata.  The  view  over  the  Volscian 
mountains  from  Ferentino  is  very  fine, 
including  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
Monte  Cacumo  and  Monte  Acuto,  with 
the  towns  of  Marolo,  Patrica  (near 
which  is  said  to  be  a  well-^T^^ft.'n^ 

1  volcano  ctaXet),  ^tA  ^xsL^Yaa  ^^n.  "^'ea 
base,    TYieift  wcft  TDAnet^  «^Tva^,^ 
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queuted  in  summer  for  their  medicinal  both  joining  at  the  Osteria  della  Ma- 

virtuei,  and  which    open    from    the  donnella.     In  coming  from  Naples  to 

limestone  rock,  near  S*erentino.    Fol-  Rome,  the  best  starting-point  will  be 

lowing  through  fields  of  com  and  vines  from  Frosinone.     The  ride  along  the 

for  6  m.,  the  pmnted  peak  of  Famone,  plain  is  beautiful,  the  scenery  striking, 

with  its  village  perched  upon  the  sum-  and  the  country  highly  cultivated.    At 

mit,  the  towns  of  Frosinone  and  Yeroli,  Alatri    there    is    a   small    but    poor 

form  fine  objects  in  the  landscape  on  inn,  the  Locanda  Teresa ;  hxL\  travellers 

the  1.  from  this  part  of  the  line,  backed  should  endeavour  to  procure  letters  of 

by  the  appearance  of  recommendation  to  some  resident  in  the 

9  kil.  Fbosikone  Stat.  (8000  Inhab.  ^^'  ^^  ^®<^^*  l^^  ^  apothecary 
-Inns :  Locanda  de  Matteis,  at  the  foot  ^  shown  great  civihty  m  procuring 
of  the  hill,  tolerable;  Lockrula  di  Na-  P^^P^r  g^^js,  and  even  m  affordmg 
poli,  halfWay  up  the  ascent  to  the  accommodation  at  his  own  house  for 
town,  indifferent.)  This  town  is  also  on  which  a  suitable  remuneration  will  be 
a  hill  960  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  N.  expected  on  leaving. 
l)ase  of  which  runs  the  Osa,  descending  .  ,,«  ««^  t  i.  i.  n  • 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Collepardo.  ^^^™  (^^^^^  .  Inhab.)  is  one 
Frosinone,  the  Frusino  of  the  Volscians,  ^f  ^^^  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
is  the  capital  of  the  important  Dele-  ^PJ^®*  ^  ^^  ^^®°  *^^  ^J®  «^  * 
gation  of  La  Maritima.    It  has  some  ^^s^iop     smce    a.d.     551.      Its    anti- 

remains  of  a   Roman   amphitheatre.  ^"'^^  2^  P^^J^^  ^y  ^^.  ^^^°?-.    ^^  J^ 

The  female  costumes  at  Frosinone  are  ^^^  °^  ?^  ^7^  Satumian  cities,  the 

names  of  which  begin  with  the  first 


Romans  a.u.c.  450,  and  is  mentioned  Jl7^^   °^  Plautus  it  is  mentioned  under 

by  Plautus  in  the  *  Captives,'  and  by  T  -^^^u  ^^  ^^'^"f'^'y    xhou^    the 

other  Latin  writers—  allusion  is  by  no  means  complimentary; 

tor  Ergasilus,  the  parasite  and  epicure, 

PerJagaceU.gr.d,!rd^S^"q'S.™1lb»,  j?  announcing  to  Hegio,  the  father  of 

haeret  the   captives,  the   safety   of  his   son, 

Bellator  Frusino.  swears  in  succession  by  Cora,  Prajneste, 

SU.  Ital.  xn.  530.  Signia,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
Carriages  from  the  station,  which  when  asked  by  his  host  why  he  swears 
is  2  m.  from  the  town,  on  tlie  arrival  °y  foreign  cities,  he  replies  that  he  does 
of  the  trains,  where  conveyances  will  ^°  because  they  are  just  as  disagreeable 
also  be  found  for  Alatri  and  Veroli.  ??  *^®  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^ad  threatened  to  give 
There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Frosi-  °^"^-  '^^^^  remark  m  the  presence  of  a 
none  to  Pipemo  and  Sonino,  passing  Roman  audience  shows  that  the  drama- 
near  Ceccano  and  through  a  depression  tist  was  sure  that  it  would  gratify  the 
in  the  Volscian  range,  by  Prossedi,  a  Prejudice  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
feodal  possession  of  the  Gabriellis.  dressed.    There  may  also  have  been  a 

political  meaning,  as  all  these  cities  took 

the  part  of  Hannibal  against  Rome.  The 

citadel  of  Alatri  is  the  most  perfect 

EXCCSSION  TO  ALATRI  AND  specimen  of  Pelasgic  construction  to  be 

COLLEPARDO.  found  in  Italy.     It  stands  on  the  crest 

of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built ; 
The  best  way  of  making  the  excur-  another  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
sum  will  be  to  hire  horses  or  a  cakssa  may  be  traced  round  the  hill  below  the 
at  Ferentino,  which  is  about  7  m.  from  present  town,  which  still  preserves  the 
Alatri,  or  at  the  Frosinone  Stat.  The  ancient  gates,  which  are  very  remark- 
road  to  Alatri  branches  off  on  the  1.,  able  from  their  antiposts.  The  Acropolis 
3  m.  after  leaving  Ferentino,— that  is  built  of  polygonal  blocks  of  stupend- 
^vjn  Frosinone  at  the  bottom  of  its  hill ;  ous  size,  put  together  without  cement. 
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The  ^teway  is  perfectly  preserved ;  its 
roof  IS  formed  by  3  enormous  stones, 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  which  still 
show  the  channels  for  the  door.  The 
wall  seen  from  outside  this  gateway  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  lofty  bastion,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  garden, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  and  composed  of 
only  15  courses.  The  walls  of  Alatri 
convey  a  better  idea  of  these  extra- 
ordinary fortifications  than  any  other 
polygonal  remains  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  gateways  is  formed  by  a  liutel  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  about  10  ft.  long 
and  5  high  and  deep.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress,  in  the  Bishop's 
garden,  is  a  passage,  the  roof  of  which 
is  of  long  flat  stones,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  as  the  roofs  of  many  cham- 
bers in  the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  was 
either  a  sewer  or  a  postern.  Above 
the  entrance  to  it  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  mystic  sign  of  the  phallus. 
Another  bas-relief  is  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pietro,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modem  town.  In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Francesco  is  a  sewer 
about  3  ft.  high,  constructed  in  the 
form  of  a  truncated  cone,  about  2  ft. 
wide  above  and  1  ft.  at  the  base.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
carrying  water  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  13  m.to  Alatri,  have  been  lately 
discovered  near  the  town,  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  inverted  syphon,  in  tubes 
of  terracotta-  about  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, thus  furnishing  a  supply  to  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  branches  of  this  syphon  is  up- 
wards of  120  yards  long.  A  modern 
aqueduct,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX., 
has  been  recently  constructed  under 
the  direction  of  the  learned  Father 
Secchi,  to  supply  the  town  with  water. 

Alatri  may  be  made  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions  by  the  artistic 
traveller.  One  to  the  village  of  Fu- 
mone,  about  4  m.  W.,  will  well  repay 
the  fatigue  in  climbing  up  the  peak  on 
which  it  stands,  the  view  being  most 
extensive,  embracing,  it  is  said,  as 
many  as  40  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road  from 
Alatri  to  Subiaco,  passing  by  Vico  and 
Guarcino,  a  very  primitive  ^lace. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in 


the  town  of  Alatri  is  a  curious 
Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  now  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  to  a  certain  Lucius  BeU- 
lienus  Varus,  who,  whilst  he  was 
censor  of  the  town,  executed  numerous 
public  works  for  its  benefit,  amongst 
others  the  remarkable  aqueduct 
above  referred  to:  from  the  very 
primitive  style  and  spelling,  epigra- 
phists  refer  it  to  about  140  years 
before  our  era,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  2000  years  old. 

At  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns 
in  Italy,  called  the  Qrotta  di  Collepardo, 
The  women  of  Collepardo  (1000  Inhab.) 
are  the  rivals  of  those  of  Alatri  in  beauty. 
The  bridle-road  is  rough,  but  the 
worst  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  goin? 
round  through  Yico,  which,  although 
longer,  is  more  agreeable.  The  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  in  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Capo  Fiume, 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacco.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  will  occupy 
half  an  hour.  The  cavern  is  one  of 
the  largest  in  Italy  ;  it  consists  of  two 
principal  chambers,  from  which  smaller 
ones  branch  off.  The  length  from  the 
entrance  to  the  furthest  extremity  is 
812  yards;  it  is  entirely  excavated  in 
the  secondary  limestone  rocks.  The 
roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent stalactites  in  every  variety  of 
form ;  but  the  eflFect  is  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hemp  torches  which  the 
guides  use  to  light  it  up.  To  see  the 
cavern  to  advantage,  the  tourist  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  a  mag- 
nesium light. 

A  mile  from  Collepardo  is  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  Pozzo  di  Aniulh, 
the  most  curious  object  in  the  district, 
and  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the 
grotto.  It  is  an  enormous  pit  sunk 
in  the  limestone,  about  450  yards  in 
circumference,  and  not  less  than  200 
ft.  deep.  Its  nearly  vertical  sides 
are  incrusted  with  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  clothed  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  bottom  is  filled 
with  shrubs  and  trees  of  co\v&\^<€c^\ft 
size,  forming  a  "^eti^<!X  \«cvv^vi,\vL  ^'^* 
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nestle  a  colony  of  wild  pigeons  and 
numerous  other  birds.  The  peasants 
of  the  yicinity  sometimes  descend  by 
means  of  cords,  to  convey  their  goats 
to  fatten  in  the  summer  season.  It  has 
been  formed  probably  by  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
surface,  which  covered  an  extensive 
subterranean  cavern. 

3  m.  higher  up  the  valley  of  Collepar- 
do  is  the  lafge  Carthusian  Monastery 
or  Certosa  di  Trisulti,  founded  in 
1208  by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situ- 
ated among  woods,  backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  the  Cima  Rotonaria. 
The  ch.  contains  some  paintings  by 
Cav,  cTArpinOf  and  by  a  modem  Neapo- 
litan artist,  Salci. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
Alatri  to  Veroli,  and  from  there  to  Ca- 
samari  and  to  Poriiw,  the  Papal  fron- 
tier Dogana  and  military  station,  from 
which  there  is  a  bridle-path  only  to 
Castelluccio  and  Isola.  Veroli,  the  an- 
cient VerulcB,  is  a  well-to-do  episcopal 
town  upon  an  elevation,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view :  it  has  some  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls.  The  road 
from  Veroli  to  Casamari  is  good 
and  picturesque,  and  to  be  performed 
in  f  of  an  hour.  Casamari  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Cistercian  Monastery, 
to  which  is  attached  a  very  interesting 
Gothic  church,  erected  in  1217,  under 
the  Suabian  dynasty,  and  remarkable 
for  its  pointed  architecture,  evidently 
of  German  origin.  The  facade  has  a 
wheel-window  between  2  lancet-shaped 
ones,  like  those  in  the  aisles,  into  each 
of  which  opened  2  pointed  doors,  now 
closed,  the  central  one  being  rounded 
or  Norman.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1217  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  6  pointed  arches,  of  short 
transepts,  and  a  choir,  in  which  stands 
the  modern  high  altar  with  its  taber- 
nacle, erected  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XI.  Out  of  the  cloisters  opens  a  very 
elegant  chapterhouse,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  supported  by  grouped 
small  columns,  forming  4  pilasters, 
with  a  handsome  groined  roof,  and 
4  windows,  each  having  a  central 
muUion.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
J7ojr  tenanted,  by  38  Cistercian  monks, 


having  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  of 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome ;  about 
1  m.  from  the  convent  is  Porino, 
where  the  carriage-road  ends,  and 
about  which  are  some  extensive  Ro- 
man or  Greek  ruins  or  substructions, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  form 
part  of  the  villa  of  Cains  Marius,  from 
which  Casamari  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name;  the  site  of  the  Cirrhseton 
of  Plutarch,  which,  from  inscriptions, 
appears  to  have  been  near  here.  Castel- 
luccio is  4  m.  from  Porino  by  a  bridle- 
path, and  Isola  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
further  on.  Isoh.  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  thriving  place,  having  42 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  Here  carriages  can  be  easily 
obtained  for  Sora,  \  an  hour  farther  on. 
Of  late  years  this  part  of  the  frontier 
has  been  infested  by  bands  of  brigands, 
and  will  be  far  from  safe  for  the 
tourist. 


Leaving  the  Frosinone  Stat.,  the  rly. 
continues  along  the  plain  through 
vineyards  to 

6  kil.  Ceccano  Stat.,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage on  rt.,  and  the  Sacco.  The  village 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
and  on  the  declivity  of  a  limestone 
hill,  commanding  the  narrow  defile, 
is  reached  by  a  handsome  stone  bridge 
of  9  arches;  the  large  palace,  close  to 
the  river,  belongs  to  Sigr.  Berardi,  a 
rich  proprietor  of  the  locality.  The 
Antonelli  family  have  also  a  house 
here. 

This  will  be  the  nearest  point  to  the 
once  brigand  villages  of  Sonino,  S. 
Lorenzo.  Vallecorsa,  Prossedi,  to 
Sezze,  Piperno,  and  Terracina,  and 
the  principal  sites  on  the  Voiscian 
mountains.  On  leaving  Ceccano  the 
rly.  crosses  for  5  m.  a  country  planted 
in  vines  to 

9  kil.  Pofi  and  Castro  Stat.  The 
village  of  Pofi,  as  well  as  that  of 
Amara,  are  seen  on  hills  to  the  1. :  the 
eminence  on  which  Pofi  stands  is  vol- 
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canic,  offerinff  many  of  the  characters 
of  a  crater ;  beyond  Pofi  Stat,  but  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a  valley 
opens  leading  to  Valleoom,  ^n  Lo- 
renzo, Fsftena,  &c,  of  late  a  favoarite 
place  of  resort    of  brigands.      The 
village  on  the^  sununit  of  the   hill 
on  rt,  overlooking;  this  valley,  is  Ois- 
tro.    The  line  of  riy .  from  here  to  the 
Italian  frontier  runs  throuj|;h  oak  forests 
and  cuttings  in  the  tertiary  Pliocene 
marls. 

12  kil.  Ceprano  Stat,  the  last  in  the 
Papal  States.     Here  passports,  which 
were  taken  at  the  stat  m  Home,  are  re- 
delivered to  the  traveller.  On  returning 
from  Naples  smaller  luggage  carried 
by  the  traveller  is  examined,  which 
occasions  a  delay  of  nearly  an  hour. 
Passports  are  taken,  but  redelivered  at 
the  station  on  reaching  Rome  ;  no  fee. 
Travellers    change     carriages     here. 
There  is  a  very  fair  caf^  and  excellent 
buffet  (the  only  place  on  the  way  where 
a  good  dinner  can  be  obtained )  at  the 
Stat.,  from  which  the  town  of  Ceprano 
is  about  1  m.  distant  (ZVm :  Looanda 
Nuova).    Ceprano,  a  frontier  town  of 
the  P&pal  States,  is  situated  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  liris,  which  about  a  mile 
lower  down  becomes,  after  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero,  the  Garigliano :  and  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  erected  by  Pius 
VI.,  on  foundations  of  Roman  times, 
on  it  is  an  inscription  which  records 
its  restoration  by  Antoninus  Pins.    It  is 
a  modem    copy    of   one  which   was 
discovered  on  the  spot.     In  the  middle 
ages    Ceprano   was    for   a   time    the 
residence  of  Pope  Pascal  II.  during 
his  contests  with  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV. ;  in  1144  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
mterview  between  Pope  Lucius  II.  and 
King  Boger  of  Sicily;   and    in   1272 
Gre^ry  X.  was    met    here    by    the 
cardinals,  on  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Umd  to  assume  the  Papacy.    When 
Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  in  1266,  theCoimt  of  Caserta, 
Kaiifred's  brother-in-law,  who  was  left 
at  Ceprano  to  defend  the  passage  of 
the  Garigliano,  retired  at  the  approach 
of  C^lesy  and  the  strong  fortress  of 
ItoeeadfArce  was  also  treacherously  or 
eowvdly  sarrendered.     These  events 


I  are    immortulisod    by    Danto    in    tin' 
Infenio : 

E  r  altn,  11  ctil  oiuuunp  niictir  «'  an-oplto 

A  i>|ier«n.  lit  cJuvp  Ui  liiiKianlo 
Ciiucuii  I^lKlio(H.'. 

Jli/.  XXVIII.  15. 

The  view  along  the  plain  of  the 
(larigliaoo  from  tho  rly.  stat.,  extend- 
ing to  l^Iontc  Casino,  on  one  side,  and 
up  the  valley  of  thit  Lins,  embracing 
the  picturesquely  situated  town  of  Koc- 
ca  d'Arce,  with  the  distant  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Abruzxi  Apennineet,  is 
very  fine.  The  towns  of  MnuU'  S. 
Giifr^mni,  JUmco^  Vti*>ili^  and  the  Citadel 
of  Alatri  come  finely  into  view  from 
here— perched  on  spurs  of  the  A  pen* 
nines  of  the  Ilernici.  On  the  hill 
opposite  the  station  is  the  hamlet  of 
Falvaterra,  on  the  site  of  Fnhrnirrui 
Vctus;  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris, 
neariy  opposite  Ceprano,  on  tlie  range 
of  heights  extending  along  the  river  to 
Isoletta,  at  a  place  called  O^i^  or  tij>h 
'ab  Oppido\  are  some  remains  which 
have  l)een  identified  with  the  Volscian 
city  of  Frcfft'l/fF,  colonizi'il  by  the  Ro- 
mans n.c.  328.  Hnnnibal  laid  waste 
its  territory  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
habitants having  destroyed  the  bridges 
over  the  Liris  to  impede  his  passage. 
Owing  to  a  revolt  against  Konie  it  was 
so  far  ruined  by  the  pnetor  L.  Opiiuius, 
B.C.  125,  that  in  the  time  of  Stralx)  it 
was  a  mero  villagi*. 

Travellers  who  desire  to  go  on 
to  Naples  will  proce«*<l  at  onee  by  rail- 
way. [Those  who  wish  to  enjoy  beau- 
tiful seener}',  and  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  Volsci,  are  recommended 
to  make  an  excursion  from  the  Isoletta 
or  Koccasecca  stat.  to  Isola  and  Ar])ino. 
There  are  excellent  carriage-roads  the 
whole  way,  and  8  hours  will  be  suffieient 
for  the  excursion ;  so  that  by  leaving 
Ceprano  at  an  early  hour  the  traveller 
can  visit  the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola, 
the  site  of  Cicero's  villa  at  Arpino, 
and  retuni  through  the  latter  and  reach 
for  the  night  S.  Genuano,  where  there 
is  better  accommodation,  or  even 
Naples.] 

A  few  hundred -yds.  V^'joiA^^t  Cep- 
rano Stat,  the  t\^.  xeaLcVvea  \Vit  \i«>a^ 
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which  it  crosses  on  an  iron  bridge, 
leaving  the  height  of  Opi  on  the  1. 
The  nver  runs  nere  through  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  tertiary  marls.  Soon 
after  we  reach  the 

2  kil.  Isoletta  Stat.»  the  frontier  stat. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Here  passports 
are  lookd  at  and  returned,  boUi  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  Naples 
(no  visa  required  to  those  of  British 
subjects),  and  small  parcels  opened, 
the  larger  luggage  being  searched  at 
Naples. 

About  3  m.  from  Isoletta  on  the  rt. 
is  the  village  of  S,  Giovanni  Incarico, 
just  within  the  Italian  territory  — 
and  .2  m.  further  south  Pico  Farnese, 
remarkable  for  the  conical  mountain 
upon  which  it  stands.  Close  by  are 
some  ruins  supposed  to  be  those  of 
Fahrateria  N&oa^  a  station  on  the  Via  La- 
tina,  and  a  Volscian  city,  where  Cicero 
tells  us  that  Antonv  and  his  friends  con- 
cocted  plots  against  him,  and  which 
Juvenal  mentions  as  a  quiet  and  cheap 
country  town,  like  Sora  and  Frusino. 
A  good  carriage-road  extends  from 
Isoletta  to  Itri  and  Gaeta,  passing 
below  Pico  and  by  Campo  di  Mele, 

8  kil.  Roccasecca  Stat.,  in  the  plain, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melpis.  A 
mail  diligence  leaves  here  daily  for 
Sora,  and  vice  versa,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  morning  trains  from  Naples 
and  Home,  passing  below  Arce,  from 
which  it  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Liris 
through  Isola.  This  conveyance  is  in 
correspondence  with  another  by  the 
valley  of  the  Roveto,  to  the  Lake  of 
Fucino,  Avezzano,  Tagliacozzo,  &c.  (see 
Rte.  144). 

The  rly.  from  here  to  San  Germane 
passes  through  cuttings  in  the  Pleio- 
cene  marls,  gradually  approaching  the 
high  range  of  Monte  Gaira  on  the  1. 
through  vineyards  interspersed  with 
elms  and  oaks,  along  a  magnificent 
plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  moun- 
tains. 

On  the  hills  on  the  1.  are  the  towns  of 
Rocca  Secca,  crowned  by  a  very  pictur- 
esque castle  in  ruins,  the  birthplace  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Caprile,  The  plain 
baiow  Rocca  Secca  was  the  scene  of  the 


victory  of  Louis  of  Anjou  and  his  Flo- 
rentine allies  over  Ladislaus  King  of 
Naples.  The  young  Louis  crossed  the 
frontier  with  an  army  of  12,000  men, 
on  the  19th  May,  1411.  The  forces  of 
Ladislaus  were  drawn  up  at  Rocca 
Secca,  awaiting  the  attack.  Louis  led 
his  troops  in  person,  and  such  was  their 
impetuosity  that  the  army  of  Ladislaus 
was  totally  overthrown,  and  nearly  all 
the  barons  were  taken  prisoners.  Ladis- 
laus fled,  first  to  Rocca  Secca,  and 
from  there  to  San  Germano.  At  either 
place  he  might  easily  have  been  made 
prisoner,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  less 
anxious  for  pillage ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  desirous  to  obtain  money  that 
they  sold  even  their  ai*ms  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Ladislaus,  on  hearing  or  this 
result,  observed:  "The  day  after  my 
defeat,  my  kingdom  and  ray  person 
were  equally  in  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies ;  the  next  day  my  person  was 
safe,  but  they  were  still,  if  they  chose, 
masters  of  my  kingdom  ;  the  third  day 
all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost." 
Ladislaus  sent  money  to  the  invaders 
from  San  Germano.  His  troops  occu- 
pied the  defiles  of  the  road  to  Naples, 
and  Louis  retired  to  allow  Ladislaus,  in 
spite  of  his  defeat,  to  become  master  of 
the  Papal  States.  Farther  on,  Palaz- 
zuolo  and  Piedirmntc,  picturesquely 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  1.,  are 
passed;  and  as  we  advance  the  most 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape  is 
Monte  Casino,  crowned  by  its  cele- 
brated monastery. 

5  kil.  Aquino  Stat. 

[1  m.  on  the  rt.  of  the  railway,  but 
not  seen  from  it,  is  the  town  of  Aquino, 
the  ancient  Aquinum,  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal,  and  of  the  Emperor 
Pescennius  Niger,  a  municipal  town 
of  considerable  importance,  called  by 
Cicero  frequens  municipium,  Juvenal 
mentions  it: 

Ergo  vale  nostri  memor ;  et  quoties  te 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aqnino ; 
Me  quoque  ad  Helvinam  Cererem,  vestramque 

Dlanam 
Convene,  a  Camis.  Sat,  lu.  318. 

The  plain  on  the  N.  of  Aquina 
abounds  in  ruins,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  a  deserted  church  of 
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the  early  times  of  Christianity,  built 
upon  l^e  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  now  known  as  the  Vescocado.  In  the 
walls  are  niany  fragments  of  I^tin  in- 
scriptions. The  front  is  approached  by 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  temple,  com- 
posed of  white  marble,  and  still  re- 
tuninff  the  bases  of  its  columns,  which 
formed  a  portico  60  ft.  long.      The 
doorways  of  the  ch.  are  ornamented 
with  fragments  of  ancient  cornices  of 
great  beauty,  richly  carved  with  acan- 
tfans-leaves.      The    interior   exhibits 
many  peculiarities.  The  nave  is  dividcil 
from  the  south  aisle  by  four  round 
arches,  and  from  the  north  by  six.     In 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  six  small 
round-headed  clerestory  windows.    Six 
round   windows   occur  in   the    south 
aisle,  and  a  lancet  one  over  the  altar. 
The   roof  has   disappeared,    and   the 
ground  inside  the  ch.,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  cemetery  in  recent  times,  is 
overerown   with  bushes  and  encum- 
bered with  ruins.     Among  these  are 
two  stone  saroophaflp,  without  covers. 
In  the  wall  near  me  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  with   a    sitting  figure    in  the 
middle,  numerously  attended.    All  the 
costumes  are  Roman.     Close  to  the 
ch.  is  a  Triumphal  Arch,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  through  which  there 
is  now  a  watercourse,  called  the  i^/- 
viera  della  Madonna  del  Fianto.     Be- 
yond   this,  a   narrow    lane    leads    to 
the    other   ruins,    passing    over    one 
of  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the 
Via  Laiina;  the  pavement  is  almost 
perfect.     The  ancient  gateway  of  the 
city,     called    Porta    S.    Lorenzo,    is 
square,  and  beautifully  built  of  mas- 
sive blocks.     The  roof  is  vaulted,  and 
springs    from   the    four   angles ;    the 
projecting  stones  to  receive  the  upper 
binges  of  the  double  doors  are  still 
perfect.     In  a  line  beyond  this  gate- 
way are  some  fragments  of  the  city 
walls,  built  of  large  blocks  without 
cement,    the    ruins  of  a   Temple  of 
Bttoa,  of  a  Theatre,  and,  further  on, 
of  a  Temple  of  Ceres  Helvina,  now 
called  S.   Pietro,  both  mentioned  by 
Javeul.   The  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
the  A.  of  Santa  Maria   Maddalena, 
u   very  missive.      Numerous    frag- 
jnenti  gC   Dd^c   columns,  triglyphs,  I 


and  portions  of  the  frieze  attest  its 
ancient  niafcnifioenee.  The  columns 
appear  to  have  Ikhmi  aUmt  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  Numenms  iuKoriptioiis  are 
seen  in  the  walls  i)f  the  citv,  munv  of 
which  appear  to  1h*  Ni'pulelmil. 

AlH)ut .'}  ni.  S.  iif  Ai{uino  is  Ponte- 
coHVo,  the  capital  of  a  small  state 
10  ni.  in  eireuit,  with  7 MM)  Inhah., 
which  until  the  recent  ]Mditical  changes 
iKdongeil  to  the  Pope.  It  is  situattnl 
on  the  Liris,  and,  uniti*d  to  Aquino 
and  Sora,  forms  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  was  founded  in  the  9th  centy.  by 
lio<loaldo  d'A<iuino,  one  of  its  early 
counts.  It  fell  under  the  Nonnans  in 
the  11th  centy.,  and  in  the  1 '2th  was 
sold  by  liolK*rt  Count  of  Cajazzo  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  In  1389 
I^tnifuee  IX.  took  it  from  the  monks 
and  g:ive  it  to  the  Toniacelli  family,  who 
held  it  till  140fi,  when  it  was  restortnl 
to  the  nionasterv  bv  Innocent  VII.  In 
14(>9,  the  army  of  Pius  II.  captured  it 
on  their  marcli  into  Naples  in  supiM)rt 
of  John  Duke  of  Anjou.  It  was  seize<l 
in  1758  by  Charles  III.  Napoleon  I)e- 
stoweil  it  ui>on  Benuulotte,  with  the 
title  of  Prince.  It  was  restored  to 
the  Church,  with  Benuvento,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Italian  province  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  the  11  th  and  12th 
cents.  Pontecorvo  was  the  residence 
of  several  (Ireek  emigrants  from  Cala- 
bria, who  settled  here  and  at  Aquino, 
founded  monasteries,  and  introduceil 
in  the  Church  ceremonies,  it  is  said,  the 
Greek  ritual.  It  has  a  nietlisDval  castle, 
a  cathedral,  a  good  bridge,  and  a  small 
hospital.  Some  ruins  in  its  neighbour- 
hoo<l  have  been  suppos^'d  to  be  those 
of  Interamnu  Lirinus;  but  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Vcdscians  is,  upon  better 
authority,  placed  at  'Jennnc,  6  m. farther 
E.,  near  Pignataro,  at  tlie  junction  of 
the  Rapido  from  S.  Germano  and  the 
Liris. 

A  cross  road  from  Pontecorvo  and 
Pico  to  San  Germano  joins  the  carriage- 
line  below  the  town  of  Piedimonte ;  a 
bridle-road  leads  across  the  hills  from 
the  latter  to  Atina, 

San  Germano  is  not  seen  until  t\v^ 
road  turns  round  iW  \^9&e  o^  '^cfcAfe 
Casino,  when  t\\e  turns  oi  \V^  wa^Jctv 
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theatre,  situated  close  to  the  road,  open 
upon  the  view. 

10  San  Germano  or  Cassino  Stat.y 
on  the  S.  and  close  to  the  town  (7900 
Inhab.  —  Inns:  Albergo  Beaky  dirty; 
and  Villa  Rapido,  tolerable),  occu- 
pying a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Casinum,  and  built  at  the  base  of  a 
rugged  bare  limestone  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  feudal  castle,  with  its  pic- 
turesque towers,  which  was  carried 
by  storm  by  the  army  of  Charles  of 
Anjou.  The  plain  in  front  of  the  town 
is  watered  by  the  stream  of  the  Rapido, 
the  ancient  Vinius, 

Casinumy  a  town  of  Latium,  was 
colonised  by  the  Romans  B.C.  312,  and 
is  often  mentioned  during  the  2nd 
Punic  War.  Hannibal  on  one  occasion 
ravaged  its  territory,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  town.  Its  most 
remarkable  ruins  are  passed  on  the  1. 
in  entering  the  modem  town  from  the 
Roman  side.  The  path  leading  to 
them  from  the  inn,  passing  above  the 
present  high  road,  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets.  In  many  places  the 
pavement  is  preserved,  and  exhibits 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.  The  first 
object  that  occurs  is  a  building  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Tombf  which  stood 
on  the  Via  Latina,  now  converted 
into  a  ch.  called  the  Chiesa  del  Croci- 
fisso.  It  stands  on  the  1.  of  the  path, 
above  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre. 
It  is  a  small  square  building,  with  four 
recesses  or  niches.  The  roof  is  arched 
as  a  cupola,  and,  like  the  walls,  is 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
travertine.  The  entrance  door  has 
been  much  altered  to  suit  it  to  the 
existing  ch. 

Above  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre,  built  of  reticulated  masonry. 
It  is  entirely  ruined ;  but  one  chamber, 
apparently  connected  with  the  stage, 
still  exhibits  the  ancient  highly  polished 
white  stucco.  The  Amphitheatre,  below 
the  tomb,  is  still  an  imposing  ruin. 
Its  walls  were  coated  with  reticulated 
masonry.  Five  entrances  are  now 
-  traceable;  three  of  these  front  the  road ; 
on  the  other  side  the  building  seems  to 
rest  against  the  mountain.    The  seats 


of  the  interior  have  disappeared,  and  the 
arena  has  been  converted  into  a  field. 
It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Umidia 
QuadratUla,  a  lady  of  Casinum, 
mentioned  in  Pliny's  letters.  The  in- 
scription recording  this  fact  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Monte  Casino. 
Vmidia,  C,  F,  Qvadratilla,  Amphithea- 
trvm  et  Templvm.  Casinatibvs  sva,  pecv' 
nia,  fecit.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rapido,  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Villa  of  Varro,  of  which  he  has 
left  a  detailed  description.  M.  An- 
tony made  it  afterwards  the  scene 
of  his  orgies,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
who  adds :  Studiorum  enim  suot^m  M, 
Varro  voluit  esse  illnd,  non  libidinum, 
diversorium,  Quce  in  ilia  villa  ante  dicC' 
bantur  ?  qucB  cogitabantur  ?  qua!  Uteris 
mandabantur  ?  Jitra  populi  Bomani,  mo- 
numenta  majorum,  omnis  sapientice  ratio, 
omnisque  doctrina, — Pkil.  ii.  40, 

Some  of  the  modern  churches  are 
built  with  materials  from  ancient  build- 
ings. One  of  them  contains  12  marble 
Corinthian  columns;  and  outside  the 
door  of  another  is  a  colossal  vase, 
a  votive  oflfering  of  T.  Pomponius  to 
Hercules,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription 
now  almost  illegible. 

San  Germano  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  middle  a^es.  The 
Emperor  Otho  IV.  took  it  on  his 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1210.  The  legates  of  Honorius  III. 
received  here  the  oath  of  Frederick  II. 
to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
concluded  in  it  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  same  emperor.  The  town  is  as 
well  known  for  its  foggy  climate,  owing 
to  the  abundant  springs  around,  as 
Casinum  was  in  former  days. 

Nebulosi  rura  Casini. 

SiL.  Ital.  IV.  227. 

The  Monastery  of  Monte  Casino 
is  situated  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the 
town,  and  is  2^  m.  from  it.  The  road 
leading  to  it,  only  to  be  travelled  on 
horseback  or  on  a  litter,  commences  at 
the  west  extremity  of  the  town ;  horses 
and  donkeys  for  the  ascent,  which 
will  take  an  hoar,  will  always  be 
found  at  the  rly.  station.  Travellers 
may  visit  it  and  return  to  San  Ger- 
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mano  in  4  boun.    It  is  without  excep- 
tion the  gTBodest  monastio  estabiish- 
ment  in  Earope.     Its  undoubted  anti- 
quity, its  interest  as  the  residence  of 
St.  Benedict  and  the  cradle  of  monach- 
ism,  its  literaiy  treasures,    the  learn- 
ing and  accomplishments  of  the  breth- 
ren, all   combine   to  ^lace  it   above 
the  rivaliy  of  every  similar  institution. 
It  was  founded    by  St.   Benedict   in 
529,  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo ; 
a  &ct  commemorated  by  Dante : 

Quel  monte,  a  cal  Casdno  ^  noUa  costa, 
Fu  iVeqnentato  gtK  in  sn  la  clma 
Dalle  gente  fngannata  e  mal  dispotta. 

£  qiiel  son  io  che  sa  vi  portal  prima 
lib  nome  dl  Colul,  ohe  in  torra  addosso 
La  veritit  che  tanto  ci  sabllma : 

E  tanta  grasia  sopra  me  rllcuse 
Che  io  ritiassi  le  ville  drconstantl 
DaU'  esa^io  caXto,  €be  11  mondo  aedusse. 

rar,  XXII. 

The  Monastery  is  a  massive  pile, 
more  like  a  palace  than  a  convent,  but 
without  much  architectural  pretension, 
although  its  great  extent  and  general 
simplicity  make  it  an  imposing  edifice. 
It  is  entered  by  a  low  rocky  passage,  said 
to  have  been  the  cell  of  the  founder. 
The  2  courts  to  which  this  leads  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  open 
arcades.  The  centre  one  is  supplied 
with  a  cistern  of  delicious  water,  and 
is  ornamented  with  statues  of  St. 
Benedict  and  his  sister  Sta.  Scolastica : 
the  canopy  over  it  rests  on  exquisite 
columns;  the  whole  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  best  Italian  style.  A  handsome 
flight   of   steps   leads    to    the  upper 

Juadrangle,  in  whi^sh  the  ch.  is  built, 
n  a   cloister  which    runs  round  it, 
supported    by  granite   columns  from 
the    temple    or  Apollo,    are    placed 
marble  statues  of  the  principal  bene- 
fiictors  of  the   ch.     Over   the   door 
1  Latin  inscription  records  the  founda- 
tion   of    the    abbey,   and    its    sub- 
lequent   Ticissitndes   up   to   the  year 
1649.     The  ch.  erected  by  St.  Bene- 
Aiet  was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  centy.  by  the  Longobards,  re- 
bmlt  in  the  8th  by  the  Abbot  Petro- 
naces,  barnt  by  the  Saracens  in  883, 
tepsind  by  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
again  ntanilt  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius 
in  1065.    It  was  consecrated  in  748 
^'PvZmibsmB,  and  again  in  1071 1 


by  Alexander  II.  It  wiis  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquiike  in  1340,  and 
restore<l  in  Lltiri  by  IJrhan  V.  In  UM'J 
it  fell  down  in  consi'ipienoe  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  workmen  during  Konie 
repaira.  Towartls  the  close  of  the  1 7tii 
cent,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence,  in  its  present 
fonn.  It  was  eompletitl  in  1727,  and 
on  the  19th  May  m  that  year  it  was 
consecrated  by  Beniniict  ill  I.  The 
centre  dcxir  is  of  bronze  compartments, 
which  contain,  in  inlaid  silver  letters, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  tenures,  fiefs,  and 
other  possesiiioiis  of  the  abU^y  in  1066, 
when  the  door  was  made  at  dm- 
Rtantinople,  by  order  of  the  Abl)ot 
Desiderius,  who  afterwanis  became 
Pope  under  the  name  of  Victor  III. 
Of  the  preceding  edifice  there  is  a 
choice  bit,  and  some  small  arches 
and  columns  in  an  obscure  little  court 
near  the  entrance  to  the  arches ;  there 
are  also  2  lions  in  red  marble  over  the 
portico  surrounding  the  outer  court; 
they  support  pedestals  with  symbolic 
representations.  Of  the  pavement  called 
Opus  Alexandrinum  there  are  speci- 
mens in  both  courts,  and  in  the  inner 
one  a  remarkable  fluted  torso  column, 
upon  which  it  is  said  stood  a  statue  of 
Apollo.  On  each  side  of  San  Gailo's 
court  are  3  planted  yards  or  gardens,  iu 
which  are  several  objects  of  antiquity, 
porpyhry  and  granite  columns,  &c. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  far  sur- 
passes in  elegance  and  in  costliness  of 
decoration  every-  other  in  Italy,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  St.  Peter's  itself.  The 
floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  profu- 
sion of  rich  marbles,  and  the  paintings, 
give  it  an  unapproachable  superiority. 

On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  thciH! 
is  a  handsome  mausoleum ;  one  is  the 
work  of  Ftxincesco  Snngalio,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Clement  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Pictro  de* 
Mediciy  drowned  in  the  Garigliano 
(p.  37) ;  the  other  to  Guidone  Fiera- 
nioscfiy  prince  of  Miguano.  The  high 
altar  is  rich  in  precious  marbles.  St. 
Benedict  and  Sta.  Scolastica  are  buried 
beneath  it.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  paintings  b\  M(u^o  da  ^\eua 
and  Mttzznroppif  w\v\c\v  WNft  ^\sSftt«^ 
much  by  damp.    "Dxxiiug  V\*  TQ^w^KWSfe 
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in  the  monastery,  Tasso  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  this  chapel.  The 
choir  of  the  ch.  is  of  walnut  wood. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures,  &c. 
Fifty  Corinthian  columns,  with  orna- 
mental bases,  divide  the  seats  from  each 
other.  The  panels  formiuj^  the  backs, 
48  in  number,  are  carved  in  every  va- 
riety of  pattern,  with  flowers,  birds,  or 
foliage,  and  a  portrait  of  some  religious 
character  in  the  middle.  The  doors 
of  the  sacristy  and  those  opposite  to 
them  leading  to  the  convent  are 
superb.  The  chapels  on  each  side 
the  altar,  the  Cappella  dell*  Assunzione, 
and  that  of  the  Addolorata^  are  perfect 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  which 
is  lavished  equally  over  the  floor,  walls, 
and  altar.  On  the  space  over  the 
doors  is  a  fresco  by  Lvx)a  Giordano, 
representing  the  consecration  of  the 
ch.  by  Alexander  II.  The  Chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  monastic 
virtues,  are  also  by  Giordano,  who 
has  inserted  his  name  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Saint,  by  Marco  Mazzaroppi,  whose 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over 
the  door  in  the  side  aisle,  is  also  by 
Mazzaroppi.  The  organ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  There  are  several 
interesting  works  of  art  in  the  sacristy 
— ^reliquaries,  croziers,  crosses,  ivories : 
one  very  remarkable  crozier,  attributed 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  has  been  restored 
by  Tenerani.  The  floor  of  the  sacristy 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Opus  Alex- 
andrinum.  The  Refectory  contains  a 
fine  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  by  Bassano, 

The  Library  of  Monte  Casino  will 
always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
scholar,  as  the  sanctuary  in  which 
many  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  were  preserved  during  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  tiie  earlv  history 
of  the  monastery,  copies  of  the  rarest 
classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the  monks. 
'"^o  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  who  greatly 

kmraged  these  tr»ascnpts  in  the  11th 


cent.,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The 
library  contains  at  this  time  upwards 
of  10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  some 
cinque-cento  editions  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  The  oldest  MSS.  are : — a  trans- 
lation by  Rufus  of  Origen^s  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  6th  cent. ;  a  Dante  of 
the  14th,  with  marginal  and  inter- 
linear notes  ;  a  Vir^  of  the  14th 
copied  from  another  MS.  of  the  lOth 
cent,  in  Lombard  characters,  which 
supplies  the  termination  of  many 
verses  incomplete  in  other  copies; 
original  MSS.  of  I-.eo  Ostiensis  and 
Ricardo  di  San  Germano;  and  the 
Vision  of  Frate  Alherico,  which  some 
suppose  to  have  given  Dante  the  idea 
of  the  Divina  Commedia. 

The  Archives,  however,  contain  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  abbey.  They  comprise 
about  800  original  diplomas  and  char- 
ters of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and 
barons,  beginning  with  Ajo  Prince  of 
the  Lombsu*ds,  in  884 ;  and  a  complete 
series  of  all  the  bulls  of  the  popes 
relating  to  the  monastery  from  the 
1 1th  cent.  Many  of  the  charters  have 
portraits  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  The  seals  attached 
to  them  alone  would  be  a  curious 
study.  This  inestimable  collection  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  middle  ages  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  copied  into  six  folio  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  numerous  letters  is 
the  correspondence  of  Don  Erasmo  Gat- 
tola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Mabillon,  Mont- 
faucon,  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
time.  At  the  end  of  an  Italian  version 
of  Boccaccio,  De  Claris  Ifulieribus,  are, 
the  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Nicholas 
v.,  in  which  he  complains  of  the 
armaments  raised  against  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  promises  to  become  a  Christian 
as  soon  as  he  arrives  at  Rome  with  his 
army ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
the  pretended  promise  of  conversion. 
A  sella  balnearia  of  rosso  antico,  found 
at  Suio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gari^liano, 
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is  preserved  here.     The  Tower,  which 

is  EMiUeTed  to  have  been  the  haliitation 

of  St.  Benedict,  contains  some  pictures 

by  L,  Oiordano,  Novelli,  Sptigiiolciinj  &c., 

remains  of  the  great  collection,  which 

was  carried  off  to  enrich  the  ^Ucry  at 

INaples.    The  cloisters  of  this  part  of 

the  building  have  been  converted  into 

a  gallery  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities, 

collected  chiefly  among  the  ruins  of 

Casmum, 

The  inmates  of  the  monastery  con- 
sisted in  1867  of  22  brethren  in  holy 
orders;  about  as  many  novices,  who 
are  not  necessarily  obliged  to  take  the 
monastic  vows :  and  1 50  pupils,  receiv- 
ing a  general  education.  The  revenues 
of  the  establishment  were  formerly 
more  than  20,000/.  a  year;  they  now 
little  exceed  4000/.  Depending  on  the 
monastery  is  a  kind  of  reformatory 
for  boys,  who  are  instructed  iu  matters 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  Abbot 
held  the  rank  of  first  baron  of  the  king- 
dom. But  though  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Monte  Casino  have  passed  away, 
the  hospitality  of  the  brethren  con- 
tinues to  be  extended  to  strangers  with 
unaffected  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Several  large  and  comfortable  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  a  cordial  welcome  is 
never  wanting.  The  view  from  the 
convent  is  singularly  fine.  The  plain 
of  the  Liris  as  fiar  as  the  frontier  of 
the  fioman  States,  including  the  towns 
of  Ceprano,  Aquino,  and  Arce,  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  country,  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  distant 
mountains,  combine  to  form  a  pano- 
rama of  the  highest  interest  and 
beauty. 

The  abbot*8  town  residence,  or  Fores' 
ieria^  in  the  town  below,  is  a  handsomely 
fitted-np  mansion,  where  the  chief  of 
tiie  confraternity  resides,  and  where 
distinguished  visitors,  and  especially 
ladies,  are  lodged,  who  have  been  per- 
BUtted  to  visit  the  monastery,  but  to 
do  which  a  special  permission,  rarely 
gnated,  from  the  Pope  is  absolutely 


Boring  the  spring  a  few  days  may 
be  ^at  Tcry  ameably  at  San  Ger- 
"BiUOOf  from  irhidh  several  excursions 
ean  he  aide;  the  traveller  will  do 


well  to  avoid  sleeping  hero  in  *tlie 
Muinmer  and  autumn.  A  roail  of  4  in. 
leads  to  Pignataro,  near  which,  at 
Teranic,  are  the  remains  of  Inti'nunnn 
Liiimm  (Ute.  141).  Another, along  tliu 
liapido,  passing  near  the  villages  of  S. 
Klia  and  IMinonti*,  reaches  Atina  (11 
m.),  and  thence  descends  to  Sora  (12 
in.),  from  which  15  in.  more  will 
bring  us  back  to  Koceasecca  Stut. 
(Kte.  144).  Aquino  and  Poutecorvo 
are  within  short  distances  from  San 
Germano  since  the  rly.  has  \)w\\ 
opened  ;  and  the  pedestrian  may  ascend 
Alonte  Oiinif  a  mountain  4942  ft.  liigh, 
on  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Casino,  whose 
summit  conimands  one  of  tlie  finest 
panoramas  in  Italy,  extending  from 
Monte  Cavo,  near  Albano,  to  Vesuvius 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Cainaldoli, 
above  Naples. 

After  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
villages  of  Cervaro^  <?.  Viitorc^  and  «V. 
rietrv-iH-Fijie,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Sumbaccaro  on  tlie  1.,  are  passed, 
crossing  the  plain  as  far  as 

10  kil.  liocca  iT  Kcaiuho  and  Sun 
Vittore  Stat.,  3  m.  from  the  town  of 
this  name,  on  one  of  the  declivities 
of  the  Monte  di  Camino,  or  Monte 
della  Difesa,  overlooking  the  Gari- 
gliano,  and  on  the  rt. :  good  roads 
to  K.  d*  Evandro  and  S.  Vittore.  At 
this  Stat,  commences  a  rapid  rise,  the 
hills  approaching  each  other,  and  the 
country  becomes  wilder ;  the  rly.  con- 
tinuing to  ascend  the  valley  or  gorge, 
till,  issuuig  Irom  the  pass  called  La 
Gola  di  Mijtmnoy  the  village  of  that  name 
opens  on  the  view ;  seen  from  the  dis- 
tance Mignano  has  a  picturesque  effect. 

7  kil.  Migmno  Stat.  The  town, 
which  still  retains  some  of  its  medisval 
walls,  is  at  a  short  distance  on  the  rt. : 
it  was  once  a  military  position  of  some 
importance,  commanding  the  ravine 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Leav- 
ing Mignano,  the  line  ascends  rapidly 
through  some  very  deep  cuttings  in 
the  volcanic  tufa  for  two-thirds  of  the 
distance  to 

7  kil.  Presenzano  SlaX.,'W^w^"t«M^i- 
ing  which,  a  ftne  Vi^n?  Qi<^^Ti«  or^^c  ^Oftp-- 
plain  of  the  VoVtomo.    TV^  V^^w 
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of  Presenzano  is  at  some  distance  on 
the  I.,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  declivity  of  one  of  the  limestone 
hills,  that  border  on  the  W.  the  plain 
of  the  Volturno.  From  Presenzano 
Stat.,  the  rly.  descends  across  the  plain, 
having  the  volcanic  hills  of  Roccamon- 
fina,  covered  with  numerous  villages, 
on  the  rt.,  for  4  m.  to 

7  kil.  Caiantello  Vairano  Stat.,  at 
which  is  the  Tavema  di  Caianiello,  a 
country  inn.  The  picturesquely  situ- 
ated village  upon  the  hill  on  the  I.  is 
Marzanello.  The  carriage-road  from 
Ceprano  joins  here  that  from  the 
Abruzzi.  (Rte.  142.)  A  road  on  the  1., 
following  probably  a  branch  of  the  Via 
Latina  to  beneventum,  leads  by  Pietra 
Vairano,  and,  after  crossing  the  Vol- 
turno, to  Alife  and  Piedimonte.  {Eay 
cursions  from  Naples.)  Another,  follow- 
ing the  direction  of  the  Via  Latinay  of 
which  some  traces  are  visible,  passes 
after  5  m.  through  Teano.  Following 
this  branch  will  give  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Teano.  2  m.  before  reaching 
the  latter  town,  in  a  ravine  on  the  rt., 
are  the  chalybeate  springs  called  Acqva 
delle  Oaldarelle,  the  ancient  Aquos  Sinu- 
essance,  of  which  Pliny  thus  records  the 
virtues : — Sterilitatem  fceminarum  et 
virorum  insaniam  abolere  produntur. 

6  kil.  Riardo  Stat.  The  town  of 
Biardo  upon  the  hills  on  the  1.,  beyond 
which  are  those  of  Pietra  Mellara,  and 
a  road  to  Alife.  The  rly.  from  Riardo 
is  carried  through  deep  cuttings  as 
far  as 

6  kil.  Teano  Stat.,  2j  m.  B.  of  the 
town.  From  hereabouts  the  island  of 
Ischia  comes  into  view. 

Teano  (5000  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Teanum  Sidicinumj  according  to  Strabo 
the  most  important  city  of  Campania 
next  to  Capua,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Roccamonfina,  is  approached 
by  a  terrace  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  at 
Teanum  that  most  of  the  Capuan  sena- 
tors, whilst  waiting  in  confinement  their 
sentence  from  Rome,  were  put  to  death 
•~  Ti.c.  211  by  the  Consul  Pulvius> 
wt  the  opinion  of  his  colleague 


A.  Claudius.  During  the  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavian  the  commanders 
of  the  Legions  in  Italy  met  here 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  The 
modem  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Teano 
and  Calvi.  The  streets  are  narrow. 
The  massive  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  built  by  Marino  Marzano,  Duke 
of  Sessa,  the  partisan  of  John  of  Anjou 
in  the  15th  centy.,  are  of  immense 
extent;  the  stables  alone  are  capable 
of  containing  300  horses.  A  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  suppressed 
convent  is  supposed  to  bear  the  effigy 
of  this  rebellious  vassal  and  kins- 
man of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas-reliefe ;  in  front  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls  of  this  and  other  buildings,  speak 
of  the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and  refer  to  the  baths,  to  several 
temples  of  Ceres,  Hercules  Victor, 
and  Juno  Populouia.  The  ancient 
theatre,  now  called  la  Madonna  delta 
Grotta,  still  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
terranean vaults.  The  large  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  close  to  the 
road  outside  the  town.  The  Ospizio 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  2  m. 
distant,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect.  The 
great  volcanic  crater  of  Roccamonfina 
IS  seen  towering  in  the  distance  on  the 
N.W.  of  Teano.    (Rte.  141.) 

On  leaving  Teano  Stat.,  the  railway, 
following  a  tortuous  direction,  passes 
through  a  very  fertile  region  of  olives, 
vines,  and  com,  leaving  on  the  rt.  the 
range  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Rocca  d*  Evandro  to  the  promontory 
of  Mondragone,  the  central  portion  of 
which  about  Casciano  and  Comaiola,  the 
Monte  Massima  or  Falemus,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wines ;  and  closer  to  the 
line  the  Torre  di  Francolisi,  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Sparanise  Stat.,  near  the  vil- 
lage, with  a  large  ch.  on  1.  This  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  riy.  to  Mola 
and  Gaeta.  A  diligence  leaves  here 
for  Mola,  Fondi,  and  Terracina  every 
morning. 


KOUTE  140.— CALVf.— <:AnJA. 
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(^CcUoi  (2  m.  fWrni  tlie  Sparaiiise  and 
Pignataro  Stations  on  the  rait  way), 
the  ancient  Cales^  containing  scarcely  a 
dozen  honws  and  a  small  ruined  castlo 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  ground  around 
is  encumbered  with  ruins,  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  are  found  by  the  pi^a- 
sants  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  lK*st 
remains  existing  are  those  of  a  templi*, 
a  rained  arch  of  brickwork,  and  the 
theatre.  The  temple  is  interesting. 
Several  chambers  are  well  preserved, 
and  are  lined  with  reticulatetl  masonry. 
In  the  first  chamber  are  numerous 
fiagments  of  bassi-relievi  in  stucco  on 
the  inner  wall ;  among  them  some  sit- 
ting figures,  a  tripod,  and  palm-leaves 
may  be  traced.  The  ruin  is  now  calknl 
Sta.  Casta,  **  But  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  most  pic- 
turesque, object,"  says  Mr.  Craven, 
"is  a  small  fountain  formed  of  u 
marble  slab,  bearing  on  its  sur&ce  a 
verjr  well  executed  Ims-relief  of  elegant 
design,  composed  of  festoons  of  yinc- 
leaves  andgrapes  with  a  mask  in  the 
centre.  Tms  relic  is  placed  against 
the  base  of  a  steep  rock  covered  with 
creepers,  forming  one  side  of  a  singular 
little  volcanic  glen,  bearing  in  its  whole 
extension  the  marks  of  innumerable 
conduits,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  baths  or  thermse."  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  gold  orna- 
ments have  been  recently  found  here. 

The  wines  of  Calvi  are  celebrated  by 
Horace — 

Cecnbiim,  et  pnelo  domitam  Galeno 
To  Ubea  av«m ;  mea  nee  Falenue 
Temperant  vltes,  neqoe  Fonniani 

Pbcula  culles. 
Od.  I.  ZX.J 

6  kiL  Pignataro  Stat.  From  this  stat 

tlie  riy.  enters  the  great  plain  of  the 

Ounpagna  Felice,  across  which  it  runs 

tatil  reaching  the  Voltumo,  spanned 

\f9  an  iron  bridge  of  7  arches,  outside 

tbe  fortifications  of  Capua.    There  are 

^  views  over  the  mountain  group  of 

the  Pixio  di  Salvatore  on  the  1.,  and 

<xf  th«  Monte  Tifata  farther  on.    On 

croioag   the    plain    before   reaching 

Oapta^  VeitiYiiii  and  the  mountains  of 

OuteAnMie  oaa  be  seen  from  here  in 

dear 


I     9  kil.  t\iit>n  Stat,  which  is  out&ide 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Naples. 

Capua.  (10,0()0  Inhah.  Fnnit :  Lu 
Ptist'i^  very  dirty  ainl  ill  kept ;  // 
liftcvflt're,  bad  and  dirty.)  It  d<K*s 
not  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ca- 
pua, but  on  that  of  (''isiiuiNint  well 
known  for  its  gallant  defence  against 
Hannibal.  The  position  of  ancient 
Capua  is  to  be  sought  at  Stint  it  Markt, 
"1  in.  further  on. 

M(Kleni  Capua  was  built  in  the  Otli 
cent.,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  stands  on  the  1.  hank  of  the  Voltunio, 
whieii  forms  so  extensive  a  eurve  us  to 
surround  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  town. 
Its  fortifications,  first  erected  in  12.'U 
by  Fuecio  Fiorentiiio,  were  reconstruct- 
ed and  enlargeil  by  Vauban  on  the 
modem  system.  They  were  remodelled 
and  strengthened  with  earthworks  in 
18.5.'),  under  the  direction  of  a  Kussiau 
officer.  In  1501  Capua  was  trea- 
cherously taken  and  sackiMl  by  Cirsar 
Ik)rgia,  when  5U()U  of  its  inhab.  perish- 
ed by  the  swonl.  Near  the  nunnery'  a 
terrace  is  shown  from  which  many 
ladies,  to  avoid  dishonour,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river,  ('apua  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  Neapolitan  mili- 
tary stations  of  the  first  class.  On 
the  1st  of  Nov.  18G0  it  was  taken  by 
the  Italian  army  from  Francis  II. 
after  the  battle  of  the  Volturno  ; 
when  the  King  was  obliged  to  retire 
on  the  Gariffliano  and  Gaeta.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  has  preserved  some 
granito  columns  of  unequal  size  from. 
the  ruins  of  Casilinnm,  and  on  the 
high  altar  there  are  two  tine  co- 
lumns of  verdc  antico.  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel,  which  is  of  the  Norman 
times,  are  a  Roman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  a  PietU,  and  an  Entombment 
by  JJotHftierif  erroneously  attributed 
to  Bernini.  Tlie  ch.  of  the  Annunziuta 
is  supposed  to  1>e  built  on  the  niiiis  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Under  an  arch  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Oindici^  beside  the  church, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, probably  from  ancient  Capua, 
and  a  curious  bas-relief  of  Jupiter^ 
Minerva,  and  Diana,  wvtVv  «l  T^\)\^'&«vi\».- 
tion  of  a  tread-w\iee\,  -^iiXK  meiv  \u«v^\a 
/  working  it,  from  the  Be^\j\c\iraV  xxx^  ^ 
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a  certain  Proseus,  a  Redemptor  or  con- 
tractor. It  was  from  the  Piazza  de* 
Giitdici  that  Borgia,  while  receiving 
the  ransom  agi*eed  upon  for  peace,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

The  rly.  from  Capua  continues  across 
the  plain,  gradually  approaching  the 
hilly  group  of  Monte  Ti&ta,  and  through 
a  most  fertile  country  to 

5  kil.  Santa  Maria  Stat.,  close  to  the 
village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Capua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its 
amphitheatre. 

6  kil.  Caserta  Stat.,  near  the  gate  of 
the  royal  palace  {Inns:  several,  but 
the  Victoria  by  far  the  best ;  it  is  close 
to  the  Stat.;  clean  rooms,  with  good 
restaurant,  and  excellent  quarters  for 
visiting  the  many  interesting  places 
around.  Carriages  for  Sta.  Maria,  St. 
Angelo  in  Formio,  Caserta  Vecchia; 
and  living  en  pension  7  frs.  a  day. 

6  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat.,  where  the 
road  and  rly.  to  Benevento  and  Campo 
Basso  branch  off  (Rtes.  146,  146). 
From  here  the  rly.  takes  a  more 
southerly  direction  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Cancelh  Stat,  where  the  line 
to  Nola  and  Sanseverino,  and  the 
carriage-road  to  Benevento  by  the 
Caudine  Forks,  branch  off  on  1.  (p. 
319). 

7  kil.  Acerra  Stat.,  passing  through 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  to 

3  kil.  Casalnitovo  Stat.  On  leaving 
this,  the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  above  Naples, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  come 
into  view.  The  great  extramural 
cemetery  is  left  upon  the  hill  of 
Poggio  Beale  on  the  rt.,  and  the  rly. 
to  Benevento  passed  before  reaching 

11  kil.  Naples  Stat. 

All  the  places  between  Capua  and 
Naples  are  noticed  in  our  description  of 
the  environs  of  the  city,  at  p.  365  et  seq. 

Naples. — The  stat.  is  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  city,  outside  the  Porta 
di  Nola,  and  not  far  from  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  and  ch.  of  il  Carmine. 
Luggage  coming  from  Home,  if  not 
examined  at  Isoletta,  is  searched  here. 
There  are  omnibuses  from  the  principal 
Jbotels,  Hackney  carriages  in  abun- 
dance  will  be  found  on  the  arrival  of 


all  the  trains,  but,  as  they  are  for  the 
most  part  open  ones,  travellers  must 
be  particularly  careful  to  see  all  their 
luggage  carefully  placed  in  them,  and 
to  keep  it  constantly  under  t/ieir  eye, 
as  robberies  are  of  hourly  occurrence, 
especially  of  smaller  parcels,  by  fellows 
who  will  jump  up  behind  and  whip  off 
anything  withm  tiiieir  reach.  The  fares 
to  the  Chiaja  or  Chiatamone,  with  a 
moderate  quantity  of  luggage,  in  one- 
horse  vehicles,  1  fr.  25  c.  to  1  fr.  50  c, 
those  with  2  horses  2  fr.  to  2  fr.  50  c. 
Families,  and  especially  ladies,  will  do 
well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  hotel 
they  intend  going  to,  to  have  a  carriage 
and  servant  sent  to  meet  them  at  the 
Stat. 

Hotels:  I)es  Et  rangers;  la  Gran  Bre- 
tagna;  la  Vittoria;  de  VAngleterre; 
de  la  Russie ;  Washington;  de  VAme- 
rique  ;  le  Crocelle ;  la  Ville  de  Borne  ;  New 
York  (see  p.  76). 


ROUTE  141. 

BOME  TO  NAPLES  BY  THE  CABBIAGE- 
BOAD,  THBOUGH  THE  PONTINE 
MABSHES,  TEBBACINA,  FONDI,  MOLA, 
AND  CAPUA,  WITH  EXCUBSIONS  TO 
THE  FONZA  ISLANDS. 

Rome  to  Eng.  Mil. 

Albano   ) .     • 15 

Genzano  Iby  rail.    Bte.  140    ...  18 

Velletri  ) 26 

Cisterna 34 

Torre  Tre  Ponti 45 

Bocca  di  Fiume .  52 

Mesa 60 

Ponte  Maggiore 67 

Terracina 75 

Fondi 86 

Itri 97 

Mola  di  Gaeta     .......  107 

Garigliano 118 

Sant^Agata 129. 

Sparanise  \ [140 

Sn.*  By»u.  Ete.u«  :  :  »j 

Naples     ) (l73 
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This  road,  formerly  the  great  high- 
way between  Borne  and  Naples,  is 
now  comparstiTely  abandoned,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  by  Ceprano 
and  San  Germano.  The  post-horse  sta- 
tions on  it  being  suppressed,  it  can  only 
now  be  travelled  over  by  vetturino 
from  Velletri  to  Terracina,  from  which 
a  post  diligence  starts  for  Sparunise 
on  the  rly.,  passing  by  Fondi,  ^Iola,  and 
S.  Agata.  The  inns  are,  for  the  most 
part,  closed,  so  that  the  traveller 
will  experience  inconvenience  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  interest  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  the 
road  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Terra- 
cina, and  Mola,  yields  to  none  in 
Italy. 

With  a  Vetturino  carriage,  which 
for  four  persons  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  15  Napoleons,  exclusive  of 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  the  journey 
can  be  ])erformed  in  3  days,  by  em- 
ploying the  railway  between  Rome  and 
Vitletri  on  one  hand,  and  from  Spara- 
nisi  or  Capua  to  Naples  on  the  other. 
Leaving  Rome  by  the  early  train, 
Terracina  can  be  easily  reach^  early 
enough  to  see  all  that  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  at  it.  On  the  second  day 
Mola,  with  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Gaeta,  can  be  made  the  resting- 
place  ;  and  Naples  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  third,  by  taking  the  rail- 
way at  Capua  through  Aversa. 

On  leaving  Rome  we  traverse  the 
Piazza  Trsjano,  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the 
Coliseum,  and,  passing  St.  John  La- 
teran,  leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni,  and  ^nter  at  once  upon  the 
Campagna.  The  post-road  to  Albano, 
the  via  Appia  Nova,  is  of  modem  con- 
struction ;  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia  (on  the  rt),  but  does 
not  join  it  until  it  reaches  Le  Frattochie 
Urn.  from  the  city."^ 

*  The  stations  on  the  THa  Appla,  as  for  as 
Gi^fita,  were^ 

Ad  Nonam  or  M.'P..  ix. 

Arida,  vlL,  Xortoio. 

Tna  Tthenat,  xviL,  near  Cititma, 

AppH  Fbrmn,  x,  Fiiro  J^apio, 

TaiTMlaakXL,  Ikrraekia, 

[s.  noyo  ' 


It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  eifect  pro<luced  by  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  route.  Classical  enthu- 
siasm is  not  exclusive,  for  even  the 
most  ordinar}'  mind  cannot  l)e  insensible 
to  the  impressions  excited  by  tlic  aspect 
of  tlie  desolate  Campagna.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins,  pre-eminent  among  which 
are  the  long  lines  of  the  ('landian 
and  Auio  Novus  Aiiucducts,  spanning 
the  dreary  waste  witli  their  gigantic 
arches.  These  ruins  ap])eal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  any  other 
antiquities  of  Koine.  Their  construc- 
tion bespeaks  a  grandeur  of  conception 
and  of  purpose,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  is  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  the  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

The  details  of  the  route  from  Koine 
to  Nemi  are  described  in  the  HnndboDh 
of  Home  'p.  395).  We  shall  therefore 
merely  mention  the  different  stages  of 
this  portion  of  the  journey,  and  resume 
our  narrative  at  Velletri. 

1  Albano.  Inns:  The  Huicl  dc  U 
Poste,  now  good  ;  and  dc  Httssie,  fair. 

On  leaving  Albano  the  road  crosses 
the  gigantic  viaduct  which  spans  the 
valley  that  separates  it  from  Lariccia, 
and,  passing  the  piazza  of  the  latter 
town,  having  the  Chigi  Palace  on  the 
1.,  and  the  church  opposite,  traverses 
two  smaller  viaducts  before  reaching 
Genzano.  The  church  and  convent 
between  Lariccia  and  Genzano,  at  Gal- 
loro,  belongs  to  the  CoUegio  Romano 
of  Rome,  to  whose  members  it  affords 
an  agreeable  country  residence  in 
summer. 

At  the  21st  m.  the  post-road  quits 
the  Appian,  and  makes  a  dc'tour  of 
several  miles  to  pass  through  Velletri, 
but    it      rejoins    the    ancient     road 


Mintnrnse,  ix.,  near  Ponte  di  Carigliano, 

Sinuessa,  Ix.,  Mondragone.  ]«Yom  Siniicsiia 
branched  off  the  Via  IX)mitlaiia  leading  to 
NapleB,  constructed  by  Domitlan,  passing 
by  Litemum,  xiv. {Torre  di  I'cUrid),  Cuma), 
vL(C?unia),Puteoli,  iii.  (/'o«rrMoli),Neapoli8, 
X.  {NapU*). 

Pons  Campanus,  ix. 

Ad  Octavum,  ix. 

Capua,  viil.,    Sta,  ^faTia  di  CoifiUA^  ^^  xtv. 
beyond  the  moderu  Cw^raaK  Vtkft  Ca«>XVpw.rw 
of  the  Y\a  IiaUiia«        ^ 

c 
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2  miles  before  reaching  Cistema, 
leaving  on  the  right  the  picturesque 
heights  of  Monte  Giovi,  the  ancient 
Corioli,  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  site 
of  Lanucium,  Velletri  is  entered  by  a 
gateway  built  in  1 573  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola. 

Velletri  (see  Kte.  140). 

The  carriage-road  on  leaving  Vel- 
letri descends  to  the  plain,  and 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Cistema  re- 
joins the  Via  Appin,  passing  through 
the  extremity  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Cistema,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  notorious  brigand  Barbo^ie.  They 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  a  vast  estate 
extending  to  the  mountains,  a  feudal 
possession  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
forest  on  each  side  of  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
Juvenal's  description  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Via  Appia  applies  in  so 
many  particulars  to  the  modem  route, 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  invete- 
racy of  habit  which  Italy  affords  : — 

Interdiun  et  ferro  subitus  grossator  agit  rem, 
Armato  qnoties  tutaa  custode  tenentur 
£t  Pomptina  palus  et  Qallinaria  piuus. 

Sat.  ni.  305. 

Before  reaching  Cistema  branches 
of  the  Fosso  delle  Castelle,  one  of  the 
affluents  to  the  Astura,  are  crossed ;  and 
at  the  31st  m.  from  Rome  some  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  may  be  seen 
on  the  rt.,  traversing  the  valley. 

Cistema  (1700  Inhab.— Inn,  La  Posta, 
much  complained  of  for  its  want  of 
comfort  and  exorbitant  charges)  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place  after 
the  middle  of  May,  since  many  pei'sons 
who  have  passed  the  night  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever  after  arriving 
at  Naples ;  indeed,  since  the  opening  of 
the  rly.  to  Velletri,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  the  traveller  halting  here,  where 
there  is  nothing  to  be  seen.  Cistema 
stands  on  the  last  elevation  above  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Cistema  Neronis^  a  name 
derived  perhaps  from  the  works  under- 
takcD  hy  Nero  for  extending  the  canal 
ftbe  marsbes.     The  town  of  Ulubros, 


whose  inhabitants  are  called  '*  little 
frogs"  by  Cicero,  is  believed  to  have 
stood  in  its  vicinity,  but  Cistema  is 
supposed  to  have  risen  from  the  ruins 
of  Tres  Tabemm.  The  greater  part  of 
the  town  is  concealed  from  the  road  by 
the  large  mansion  of  the  Caetanis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  a 
vast  store  for  grain  grown  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Between  Cistema  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  is  CampomoHoy  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  in  1482  by 
Roberto  Malatesta  and  Girolamo  Riario, 
the  generals  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
over  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Ferrara, 
commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, and  now  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  cattle-farms  'of  the  Roman 
States,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito.  There  is  a  good  view  of 
Norba  on  the  1.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gorgoglione,  all  the  way  fr6m  Cis- 
tema; and  farther  on  of  Serraoneta, 
an  interesting  town  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  remarkable 
for  its  large  baronial  castle.  Sermo- 
neta  was  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caetanis,  to  the  head  of  which  family 
it  gives  a  ducal  title.  It  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  Torre  Tre  Ponti, 
from  which  it  is  5  m.  distant. 

li^  Torre  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary  post- 
station,  marking  the  site  of  Treponttum^ 
— the  Tripiis  of  the  middle  ages.  \  a 
m.  beyond  this  the  Ninfa  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  para- 
pet inscriptions  recordmg  its  having 
been  repaired  by  Trajan. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  PomptincB  Pa- 
ludesj  properly  begin  here.  Their 
length,  from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  is 
36  m. ;  their  breadth,  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea,  is  from  6  to  12  m. 
The  extent  of  land  recovered  by  the 
modern  drainage  may  be  estimated  as 
covering  at  least  13,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  buffedoes, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
road,  a  few  solitary  post-houses,  whose 
inhabitants  carry  in  their  livid  counte- 
nances the  fatsd  evidence  of  nutlftrin^ 
are  the  oidy  signs  they  give  that  man 
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even  exists  within  their  limits.    Pliny  | 
states  that  24  cities  were  ouce  to  )>o  | 
found  here;  and  we  learn  from  Livy  ' 
that  the  Pomptinns  Aijer  was  ciiltivatwl 
and  portioned  out  to  the  Roman  pcoitle,  | 
Of  the  24  cities,  several  stood  upon  the 
mountains  and  on  the  coast j  where  tlicir 
ruins  are  still  traceable  ;  so  that  Pliny's 
statement  is  not  a  proof  that  the  pluin 
was  inhabited.    Tnere  is,  however,  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  Konie  drew 
Iier  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Volscian 
plain;  and  the  principal  plain  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci  behig  the  niai*sh, 
there  can   be    little  doubt    that    the 
marshes  in  the  early  history  of  Kome 
were  cultivated. 

"When    this   district,"    bays    Dr. 
Cramer,  "  was  occupied  by  flourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious  po- 
pulation was  ever  read^  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily 
be  kept  under;  but  after  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  and  her  system  of  universal 
dominion,  had  rendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens 
naturally  increased,  and  in  process  of 
time  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.     The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  fall  in  the 
PonUne  pliuns,  for  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  cnain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
bounding  the  marshes  to  the  N.E.,  to 
carry  on  their  waters  into  the  sea, 
especially  as  they  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  the  rainy  season.     It  is  supposed 
that,   when    Appius    constructed  the 
road  named  after  him,  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  drsdn  these  marshes;  but 
this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  formation  of  tlus  Roman  way.  But 
about  130  years  after,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  thuat  object  having 
been    partly  effected    by  the   consul 
Com.  Cethegns.   Julius  Csesar  was  the 
next  who  formed  the  design  of  ac- 
complishing Uie  arduous  task;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  actually 
began  it»    It  therefore  remained  for 
Augnftof  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion, whidi  must  have  been  attended 
with  wircieM,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
further  ^rarks  of  ihnt  kind  becoming 


necessary  till  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Nerva.  Inseri])tions  are  extant  which 
testify  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
these  beneficial  projects.  The  last  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
fonned  under  the  reign  of  Theodoric 
the  Goth,  by  Cwcilius  Decius,  and  ap> 
parently  with  good  elleet." 

Roniface  Vlll.,  in  the   13th   cent., 
was  the  first  i)ope  who  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes ;  Martin  V.  and  Six- 
tns  V.  followed  his  example;  but  no 
substantial  benefit  was   etVectiHl  until 
the  lime  of  Pius  VI.,  who  restored  the 
canal  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of  the 
Lir.t^ii  Pit^  and  constructed  the  modem 
road.      The   expense  of  the  works  is 
said  to  have  been  1,G2'2,()00  seudi  (about 
3'}7,i)l0^)  ;    and    the   annual   cost  of 
keeping  them  up  is  estimated  at  4000 
seudi  (844/.).     1  or  several  miles  of  this 
route,  the  road  of  Pius  VI.  is  con- 
structed on    the   Appian.      The    tall 
elms  on  each  side  give  it  tlie  appear- 
ance of  an  avenue,  which  continues  for 
so  many  miles  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  that  it  produces  a  wearisome  effect 
upon  the  traveller,  which  the  occasion  a 
picturesijue  scenes  on   the  mountains 
on  the  1.  of  the  marshes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract.    The  road  for  a 
considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  Cnnnle  ddla  Hotter  the 
Dcccimovium   of  Procopius,   originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace,  who  embarked 
upon  it  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina. 

About  midway  between  Torre  Tre 
Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Fiume,  the  spot 
still  called  Foro  Appio  marks  the  site 
of  Funim  Appiiy  the  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Tres  Tabera® 
and  Terracina.  There  is  a  smsdl 
inn,  where  a  lunch  may  l)e  procured 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  Horace  em- 
barked in  the  evening  on  the  canal : — 

Inde  Forum  Appl,      ^ 
DiQcrtnni  nautis,  cauix)iiibuii  atquc  malignis. ' 

Sat,  I.  V.  3. 

It  has  a  higher  interest  -fat  MJ^^Omw^* 
tian  traveller,  s^s  \,\ie  «^oX  'wV^x^t  '^"^^ 
Paul  first  met  \i\s  eoxmVcycasvi  ^Q|^ 
Rome.     "  AnOi  feo  ^e  ^viwX,  xoi^'NN 
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Bome,  And  from  tliencet  when  tlm 
brethren  beard  of  us,  they  came  ti> 
meet  us  as  far  BH  Appii  Fornm,  aiul 
the  Three  Taverns:  whom  when  Paul 
saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage." Acts  xxTiii.  The  road  foUous 
the  canal  all  the  way  to  the  next 
station,  2  m.  before  reaching  which  u 
Toad  branches  off  on  the  1.  to 

[&i«  (6000  Inhab.),  One  of  the  mosi 
coQspicuDUE  objects  among  the  mouu- 
taius  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  occupyiij|i; 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Voisciao  town  of 
Setia.  It  was  the  place  where,  from 
its  strong  position,  the  Carthaginian 
hostages  given  at  the  close  of  the  secon'l 
Punic  war  were  confined.  The  old  road 
troai  [iome  to  Naples  passed  at  the  fooi 
of  its  steep  hill.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  at  Sezze  are  the  ruins  of  .\ 
building  called  the  Temple  of  Saturu, 
and  some  remains  of  the  ancicTit 
walls.  Before  ascending  the  hill  tu 
Sezze,  the  road  continues  along  Ut^ 
base  to 

Piperno,  7  m.  further.  It  preservep 
the  name  of  Prmeniian,  femous  for  its 
long  struggles  a^nst  Kome  ;  but  tlu^ 
ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  1  m.  tu 
the  N.,  and  in  the  ^lain,  near  the  high 
road  leading  (o  Frosinone.  Theplain  ijf 
Pipemo  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  tti 
Volscian  Mountains,  the  pinnacles  su.^ 
roonding  it  being  crowned  with  tli 
picturesque  castles  and  villages  nf 
Itocca  Gorga,  Maenza,  Eocca  Secca, 
and  Prossedi.  3  m.  further  S.  is  Hit 
Cistercian  monastery  of  /bsjonwoEn,  in 
which  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  died,  on  his. 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  ; 
according  to  Villaoi,  of  poison  admi- 
nistered to  bim  by  order  of  Charles  I, 
of  Anjou,  Kingof  Naples.  Its  site  m.ij 
be  seen  from  the  high  road  in  Ihe  vail:-}' 
through  which  descends  the  Amasenui. 

."i  m.  beyond  Fossanuova  is  SunniWi  ; 
and  in  a  parallel  valley,  and  6  m.  frarn 
Proisedi,  San  Lorenzo — two  villages 
celebrated  for  their  picturesque  fema  lu 
costumes,  and  notorious  as  the  heaii- 
quarters  of  the  most  daring  hands  or 
laBoda  that  have  infested  in  modeni 
road  from  Rome  to  Naples,] 


Returning  to  the  high-road-— 

1  Bocca  di  Fiwne. 

I  Mesa;  on  Or  near  the  site  of  (ho 
station  Ad  ileJias,  between  /brum 
Appii  aod  Tarracina.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  post-house  is 
an  ancient  milestone,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  6th  year  of  the  reip>  of  Trajan ; 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  tomb,  on  a  huge  quadrangular 
base  cased  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone brought  from  the  neighbouring 
Volscian  monnl^ns. 


1  Ponle  Maggiore, 


Amiiseiw,  the  a 

seaas,  are  crossed  near  their  junction   ' 

beyond  Mesa  at  the  68tli  mile.      The 

Amiaenia  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in 

describing  the  flight  of  Metabus  and 

Camilla: — 

E«K,  fngae  nifdio,  aummis  Amuenus  abnnduiB 


Tudatur,  caiix[u 

The  inscription  relative  to  the  works  of 
Theodoric  ou  these  mareheE,  which  is 
preserved  at  Terracina,  was  discovered 
here.  Midway  between  Ponte  Mag- 
giore  and  Terracina  were  situated  m 
the  days  of  Horace  the  grove,  temple, 
and  fountain  of  Feronia, 


but  the  traveller  will  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  locality.  A  fine  olive 
plantation  has  been  lately  made  on  the 
declivity  of  the  adjoioing  mountain  by 
Count  Antoae11i,and  forms  a  remarkable 
object  from  Ponte  Maggiore  on  the  I. 
The  modem  road  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Appiau  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ter- 
racina, the  latter  running  more  to  the 
t.,  and  nearer  thebaseof  themonntaiti. 
A  fragment  of  it  may  be  seen  io  a 
stable  nearly  opposite  to  the  inn. 

1  Tekbacina  (5000  Inhab.— /nn  .- 
La  Posta),  the  Anxitr  of  the  Vol- 
seians,  the  Trichina  of  the  Greeks,, 
and  the  Tnrraciaa  of  the  Komans,  who 
made  it  one  of  their  naval  statioDs. 
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Its  Yolscian  name  was  retained  by  the 
Latin  poets,  who  fre(|uently  allude  to 
the  beauty  of  its  position : 

Millia  tumpranBi  tria  rcplmus;  atque  subi- 

Impositum  lazii  late  candentibus  Anxur. 

HoR.  Sat,  I.  V.  23. 

0  nemtu,  o  fontes,  sulidumque  madentis  arente 
Llttus,  et  aequoreis  splendidus  Anxur  aquitt. 

Mabt.  X.  51. 

Diligence  to  Sparanise  stat.  on  the 
riy.  every  morning,  arrivine  at  Spara- 
nise for  the  train  that  reaches  Naples 
at  6*30  P.M. 

On  entering  Terracina  the  traveller 
will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  palm- 
trees,  the  orange-groves,  the  aloe,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  prickly  pear,  his 
approach  to  the  bright  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  South.  He  will  find  that 
Terracina  is  not  merely  the  frontier 
town  which  separates  the  States 
of  the  Church  from  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  the  Italian  Kingdom,  but 
the  point  where  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion may  be  drawn  between  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  two  territories. 

It  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
Yolscian  mountains,  which  here  ad- 
vance so  precipitously  into  the  sea  as 
to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  road.  It  is  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Papal  States,  and  passports  must  be 
visSed  by  the  police  before  quitting  it 
for  Naples. 

Its  bishopric,  now  united  to  that  of 
Piperno  and  Sezze,  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church ;  the  first  bishop 
S.  Epafraditus,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's,  a.d.  46.  The 
high  road  jpasses  through  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  chiefly 
on  a  steep  elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery  ;  and  higher 
still  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric.  Beyond  the  mn  is  a 
detached  mass  of  rock  rising  boldly 
above  the  road,  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque object,  which  forms  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Terracina.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  whose  cell  may  be 
descried  i^ut  half  up  its  side.  There 
are  few  places  which  present  so  many 
piemoriiUQ  of  tUe  nations  and  king- 


doms which  have  successively  exer- 
cised their  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  which  we  find  nere 
recall  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  whose  monu- 
ments still  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  the  modem  popes. 

The  Cnihcdral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur.  The  bcautifUl 
fluted  marble  cohimiis  were  taken  from 
the  ancient  building,  together  with  a 
marble  vase  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
and  a  fragment  of  mosaic.  In  the 
Piazza  is  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore  the 
Appian  Way.  Above  the  town  are 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic  walls 
and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for  water ; 
but  the  most  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque ruins  are  those  of  the  Pdlore 
of  Theodoric  on  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice. No  one  who  can  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  should  omit  visiting  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  Gothic  lawgiver.  Besides 
the  view,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
extends,  on  the  one  side,  over  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  on  the  other,  over  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ischia,  embracing  the  Ponza  islands, 
the  building  itself  is  extremely  in- 
teresting. Many  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers  are  perfect,  and  resemble  in 
their  arrangement  those  of  Nero's  Pa- 
lace in  Rome.  Near  the  path  leading 
to  it  are  ancient  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff',  where  there  are  sevei^al 
Roman  inscriptions,  left  by  the  work- 
men in  former  days.  The  ascent  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  guide, 
an  office  .which  any  of  the  numerous 
boys  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
inii  will  readily  discharge  for  a  paul. 
The  ancient  Port  is  now  nearly  filled 
up  with  sand,  but  its  massive  mole, 
and  the  size  of  the  basin,  said  to  be 
upwards  of  3800  feet  in  circuit,  still 
attest  its  importance  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal naval  stations  of  the  Romans. 
The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  S.  angle  of  the  har- 
bour. The  palace  of  Pius  VI.  is  per- 
haps an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
immense  e^otta  u^aA^  \>^  ^•a.X.^ov^  vcl 
draining  xVie  iftw«^Q&,     \\.  c«roKa>»».^* 
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one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  coast 
of  Italy.  A  new  pier  has  been  run 
out  beyond  the  ancient  port,  which 
affords  protection  from  westerly  winds 
to  the  small  vessels  frequenting  it. 

[The  bold  promontory  of  Circe,  the 
Promontorium  Circceum  of  the  ancients, 
now  Monte  Circello,  is  a  perpendicular 
mass  of  limestone,  almost  isolated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
It  may  be  easily  visited  from  Terra- 
cina.  The  distance  to  San  Felice  by 
the  road  which  runs  clqse  to  the  sea- 
shore is  10  m.  There  are  few  spots  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  are  more  fa- 
mous  in  ancient  poetry  than  this  pro- 
montory, regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  fabulous  island  of  Circe. 

Proxima  Circaeae  radimtar  littora  terrae. 
Dives  inaccessos  abi  Solis  filia  Incos 
Assidno  resonat  cantu,  tectisque  snperbis 
Urit  odoratam  noctunia  in  lumina  cednun, 
Argato  tenues  percurrens  pectine  telas. 
Hinc  exandiri  gemitus,  irsque  leonum 
Vincla  recasantam  et  sera  sub  nocte  mden- 

tmn; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  praesepibus  arsi 
SflBvire,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  lupomm ; 
Qaos  bominum  ex  facie  Dea  saeva  potentibus 

berbis 
Induerat  Circe  in  vnltns  ac  tecta  feranim. 
Qiue  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  Trogs 
Delati  in  portus,  nen  litora  dira  subirent, 
Neptanus  vends  implevit  vela  secundis, 
Atqne  fugam  dedit,  et  praeter  vada  fervida  vexit. 

ViRG.  Aen,  vn.  10. 

On  the  summitof  the  mountain, which 
commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  in  Italy,  some  ruins  may  still  be 
traced,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or,  more 
probably,  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The 
city  of  Circosii,  one  of  thosQ  captured 
by  Coriolanus,  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  either  at  San  Felice 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tone  di  Paola 
on  the  W.  Kuins  are  still  visible  at 
both  places.  From  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the 
facilities  it  afforded  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence 
^j^many  eminent  Romans.  Polybius 
^Slions  his  having  often  enjoyed  the 
at  in  its  jaeighbourhood.     It 


was  one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of 
Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  Tiberius  and  Domitian.  Among  the 
Roman  epicures  it  was  famous  for  its 
oysters : — 

Circseifl  nata  forent,  an 
Lncrinnm  ad  saxmn,  Rutupinove  edita  fondo 
Ostrea,  callebat  pnmo  deprendere  morsn. 

Juv.  Sat.  IT.  140. 

Ostrea  Circieis,  Miseno  orinntnr  echini. 

Hob.  Sat,  n.  iv,  33. 

A  large  cavern  called  the  Grotta 
deUa  Maga  deserves  a  visit.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  stalactites.] 

On  leaving  Terracina,  the  road, 
following  the  Appian,  skirts  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  which  advance  so 
precipitously  into  the  sea  that  there  is 
merely  room  for  the  road.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  Lautuhs,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Samnites,  b.c.  315 ;  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  it  was  the  stronghold  of  Fabins 
Maximus,  who  held  the  defile,  and 
prevented  the  passage  of  Hannibal  by 
the  Appian.  About  ^  m.  to  the  1.  on 
the  slope  of  the  hills  is  the  Petiro,  a 
convent  of  barefooted  friars,  supposed 
to  stand  on  the  site  of  a  villa 
where  the  Emperor  Galba  was  bom. 
The  lake  on  the  rt.,  called  Logo  di 
Fondi,  is  the  Lacus  Fundanus,  or  Amy' 
clanus.  The  latter  name  was  derived 
from  the  city  of  AmycJoe,  which  stood 
on  the  plain  between  the  lake  and  the 
sea.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
a  band  of  Lacouians ;  who,  according 
to  Pliny  and  Servius,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  by  swarms  of  serpents. 
Other  writers  refer  to  this  city  the 
legend  of  the  destruction  of  the  Laco- 
nian  Amyclae  in  consequence  of  the 
silence  imposed  by  law  upon  the  in- 
hab.  as  a  punishment  for  numerous 
false  alarms  of  invasion.  When  the 
enemy  at  length  came,  no  one  dared  to 
announce  their  approach.  This  view  is 
favoured  by  the  epithet  of  tacitcB  Amy- 
clcB  applied  to  it  by  Virgil.  On  either 
side  of  the  road,  after  leaving  Ter- 
racina, may  be  seen  the  remains  of 
numerous  Roman  tombs.  The  papal 
frontier  is  crossed  at  the  Torre  dell* 
Epitaffio. 

About  4  m,  from  Terracina  we  reach 
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the  tower  called  Tone  de  Conjinif  or 
La  Fortella,  from  the  arched  gate- 
way under  which  the  road  passes,  a 
small  castle  with  bastions,  which  is 
the  frontier  station  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  Beyond  Portella,  on  the  1., 
is  the  village  of  MonticetUy  upon  a 
height  above.  The  Neapolitan  pro- 
vince of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  is  here 
entered,  one  of  the  most  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Southern  Italy.  Some  re- 
mains of  tombs  skirting  the  Appian 
are  seen  on  the  1.  before  reaching  the 
gate  of 

10  kil.  Fondi  (5500  Inhab.— /nn; 
Locanda  Barbarossa,  very  indififerent), 
a  dirty  and  miserable  town,  which 
retains  the  nearly  unchanged  name  of 
Fundi,  celebrated  in  Horace's  Journey 
for  the  amusing  importance  assumed 
by  the  proctor : — 

Fundos,  Aafldio  Lusoo  prsptore  libontor 
Linqaimiu,  iotani  ridentcs  pramiia  scribn?, 
Prsetextam,    et    latum   clavum,    pruiueqae 
batillom.  Sat.  i.  5.  34. 

The  family  of  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi. 

The  main  street  is  built  on  the 
Appian  Way,  and  some  portions  of  its 
pavement  lutve  been  preserved.  The 
polygonal  walls  may  also  be  traced  for 
a  considerable  distance,  especially  on 
the  rt.  of  the  gate  hj  which  we  enter 
the  town.  The  principal  ch.,  dedicated 
to  St.  Mary,  is  in  the  Italian  Gothic 
style,  with  some  round  almost  Norman 
arches.  The  interior  is  sadly  neglected, 
and  has  an  old  fresco  and  some  speci- 
mens of  Gothic  mouldings.  The  cell 
in  the  Dominican  convent  in  which 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  theology 
is  now  converted  into  a  chapel.  An 
orange  tree  which  he  planted,  and  a 
well  called  after  him,  are  also  shown. 
The  general  appearance  of  Fondi,  and 
the  wild  costume  and  sinister  counte- 
nances of  the  inhabitants,  confirm  the 
ill  repute  it  has  borne  for  centuries,  as 
the  robbers'-nest  of  the  frontier.  No 
two  towns  in  Italy  have  contributed  so 
many  "  heroes"  to  the  army  of  brigands 
as  rondi  and  Itri.  In  the  16th  cent. 
Ferdimmd  the  Catholic  bestowed  the 
estate  of  Fondi,  with  the  title  of  Count, 
on  Proqpeio  Colonna.    The  widow  of 


his  kinsman  Vespasiano  Colonna  was 
the  Countess  Giulia  Gonzaga,  whose 
beauty  was  so  remarkable  that  its  fame 
had  reached  even  to  the  Turkish  court. 
In  1534,  while  she  was  residing  in 
the  castle,  Ileyradin  liarbarossa,  the 
brother  of  the  famous  pirate  Aruch 
Barbarossa,  the  usurper  of  Algiers, 
lauded  on  the  coast  during  the  night, 
and  attempted  to  carry  her  off  in  order 
to  present  her  to  Soleimau  11.  The  cla- 
mour of  the  Turks  roused  the  countess 
in  time  to  allow  her  to  escape.  She 
jumped  from  the  window  of  her  bed- 
room, and  fled  naked,  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  to  the  mountains,  where  she 
concealed  herself.  Barbarossa,  disap- 
pointed of  his  prize,  sacked  and  de- 
stroyed the  town,  and  carried  off  many 
prisoners.  An  inscription  in  the  church 
records  the  event.  The  Turks  again 
sacked  the  town  in  1594. 

The  Cceaihm  (tger,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wine  countries  of  the  Romans, 
seems  to  have  been  the  low  hilly  tract 
from  Fondi  to  Sperlonga,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Siirns  Amydanns, 

Cflpciibnm,  et  pnolo  domltam  Caleno 
Tu  bilx'S  uvam.    Mea  nee  Falcrna) 
Temperant  vites,  neque  Formiani 
Pocula  collog. 

Hob.  Od.  i.  20. 

The  range  of  hills,  the  Monte  Calvi 
and  M.  Furca,  extending  from  Fondi 
to  the  sea,  produces  good  wine  even 
in  our  days.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  are  some  interesting  Roman 
ruins,  a  house  built  on  a  terrace  of 
polygonal  construction,  and  below  it 
a  mass  of  reticulated  masonry,  still 
bearing  the  name  of  Varonianns,  its 
supposed  owner. 

On  leaving  Fondi  the  road  for  4 
m.  traverses  the  plain,  ascending  gra- 
dually to  the  foot  of  the  pass  leading  to 
Itri,  winding  up  the  mountains  amidst 
scenes  of  a  lonely  aspect,  which  seem, 
both  by  the  natural  foraiation  of  the 
country  and  by  the  facilities  of  escape 
from  one  frontier  to  the  other,peculiarly 
fitted  to  be  the  haunt  of  the  brigands 
of  both  states.  During  the  16th  cent 
this  pass  was  the  head-quarters  of  Marc^ 
Sciarra,  the  ca,p\«L\Ti  ol  \»XiJ^\Vcv.  'lii 
immortaUsed  \vMCDaft\i  \s>j  nJs^^  ^ 
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ment  he  paid  to  Tasso.  It  is  related  by 
Manso,  that  Sciarra,  hearing  that  Tasso 
was  on  a  visit  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  sent  to 
offer  him,  not  only  a  free  passage,  but 
protection  by  the  way ;  assuring  him, 
that  he  and  his  followers  would  be 
prowl  to  execute  his  orders.  Near  the 
foot  of  the  pass  is  a  fort  command- 
ing the  road,  and  along  the  ascent 
stations  for  the  gendarmeria,  by  whom 
the  road  is  now  well  guarded,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  this  kind.  From 
the  summit  of  the  pass  a  descent  of 
1  m.  leads  to 

Itri  (5600  Inhab.),  a  miserable  town 
picturesquely  placed  on  a  lofty  hill, 
and  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle. 
It  enjoys  the  pre-eminence  of  being 
the  birthplace  of  Michele  Pezza, 
better  known  as  Fra  Diavoh,  a  nick- 
name he  earned  by  escaping  pur- 
suit for  two  years,  whilst  under  sen- 
tence of  decapitation,  prior  to  his 
employment  as  a  political  agent.  In 
1799  he,  with  his  band,  held  the  passes 
from  Portella  to  Mola  di  Gaeta,  and 
his  career  was  one  continued  series 
of  wholesale  murders.  Both  he  and 
Mamjnone,  another  chief  of  brigands, 
notwithstanding  their  atrocities,  were 
loaded  with  honours  by  the  Royal 
family  of  Naples  during  the  struggle 
of  1799.  In  1806,  Fra  Diavolo,  hav- 
ing landed  from  Sicily  at  Sperlouga, 
was  encountered  by  a  French  detach- 
ment, and  defeated.  In  the  hope  of 
finding  a  way  of  escape  to  Sicily,  he 
remained  with  a  small  band  for  two 
months,  wandering  by  night  from  forest 
to  forest  to  evade  his  pursuers.  At 
length,  wounded  and  alone,  and  worn 
out  by  want  and  fatigue,  he  went  dis- 
guised to  seek  repose  and  buy  oint- 
ments at  Baronisi,  a  village  near  Sa- 
lerno,  where,  suspicion  being  raised,  he 
was  arrested,  recognised,  and  con- 
demned to  death. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
Itri  to  Gaeta  on  one  hand,  and  to  Sora 
on  the  other,  to  connect  the  great  mili- 
tary station  at  the  former  with  the 
interior  ;  between  Itri  and  Sora  (about 
M  m.),  it  passes  by  Capo  di  Mele  16 
9,  (Giovanni  Incarico  11,  CoUe  Fori" 


tana  11,  to  Sora  15 ;  crossing  the  rly. 
near  to  Isoletta,  and  sending  off  a 
branch  from  near  Pico  Farnose,  to 
Ponte  Corvo  and  San  Germano. 

[About  8  m.  from  Itri,  by  a  moun- 
tain path,  is  Sperlongay  a  fishing  village 
on  a  sandy  headland.  It  was  anciently 
called  Spelunca  from  the  numerous 
natural  caverns  in  the  rock.  It  was 
in  one  of  these  caverns  that  the  Em- 
peror Tiberius,  who  had  here  a  villa, 
was  saved  by  the  physical  strength  of 
Sejanus  from  the  death  which  the  fall 
of  the  rocks  at  the  enti*ance  inflicted  on 
his  courtiers.  This  cavern  is^Jm.from 
the  village,  and  has  still  remains  of  seats, 
divisions,  and  ornaments  in  stucco.  The 
path  that  leads  to  it  by  the  water-side  is 
bordered  with  Roman  remains.  Bar- 
barossa  made  Sperlonga  a  resting-place 
for  a  ni^t  previous  to  his  attacking 
Fondi.  The  best  way  of  visiting  Sper- 
longa will  be  in  a  boat  from  Gaeta,  a 
distance  of  10  m.] 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends 
the  hill  amidst  vineyards  and  forest 
trees.  As  it  approaches  the  coast  the 
scenery  increases  in  beauty,  and  clas- 
sical interest  becomes  more  absorbing. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Mola  the  road 
opens  upon  the  lovely  bay  of  Gaeta, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  its  headland,  co- 
vered with  bright  battlements  and 
villas.  In  the  distance  are  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  and  further  still  we  may  de- 
scry the  blue  mountains  which  form  the 
E.  curve  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
well-known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As 
we  advance,  a  massive  circular  tower, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  on  the 
rt.,  and  overhung  •  by  a  carrouba 
tree,  is  a  picturesque  object  in  the 
landscape,  and  would  probably  be 
selected  by  the  artist  as  a  striking 
feature  in  every  view  of  the  bay  from 
this  road,  even  if  it  did  not  possess  a 
higher  interest  as  the  Tomb  of  Cicero. 
This  massive  sepulchre  too  closely  re- 
sembles the  other  buildings  of  the  same 
kind  on  the  Appian  to  leave  any  doubt  as 
to  its  real  destination;  it  consists  of  two 
stories  resting  upon  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lan- 
tern with  windows.    On  the  hUl  above 
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the  road  Eoms  Testiges  of  founilatiunB 
may  still  be  traced  vhich  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  temple  dcdicatiM  bj' 
Cicero  to  ApoUo ;  and  on  the  shore, 
aa  we  shall  presently  see,  coaeiflerablL* 
remains  ilill  exiet  to  denote  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Formiau  vilhi.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  now  covered  with  wooi] 
and  Tiaeyards ;  and  the  locality  an- 
swers so  well  to  Che  description  ol' 
Plalarch,  that  classical  enthusiasm  ma} 
be  pardoned  for  accepting  the  tradition 
which  supposes  this  tower  lo  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cen- 
tarioQ  overtook  the  litter  in  which  the 
great  orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea- side, 
and  where  the  ciiampion  of  fi^edom 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tribuau 
whose  lifo  he  had  saved  by  his  defence. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  probabilities 
in  favour  of  Ihis  ^uildiog,  antiquaries 
have  suMested  that  the  square  ruins 
oa  the  hul  above  the  road  are  more 
probably  the  remains  of  the  tomb.  Tra- 
dition, however,  often  a  better  authority  J 
has  given  this  tower  the  name  of  Ton-e 
■di  Ckenmo. 

The  suburb  of  Cmtelbmc  di  Oaeta 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  Mte  of  Formie, 
the  capital  of  the  Laitrygoim,  sod 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  inhos- 
pitable reception   of  Ulysses.      Some 


waUsai 


agate- 


way  may  still  be  traced.  The  wealthy 
Jiimily  of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  FormiEe,  had  eugroEsed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  locality,  that  Ho- 
race (who  slept  there  at  the  house  of 
Murena,  the  brother  of  IJcinia,  whom 
Mecienas  married)  calls  it  the  "city  of 
the  Mamum  " —  Urbi  JfaiBiuraium ; — 


The  line  of  coast  from  Castclloue 
to  Hola  waa  lined  until  lately  with 
renuuBS  of  extensive  substructions, 
terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths,  and 
grottoes,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  Roman  villas. 
The  greater  part  have  been  destroyed 
io  transfomiing  the  Villa  Caposele  into  i 
the  modem  royal  villa,  the  only  portion 
Dov  viuble  buns  included  in  the  gar- 1 
dens  below  AtAlber^dJCiceron^.coQ- 1 


^istiug  of  a  large  hall  and  about  a  i!i>ien 
uf  smaller  rooms.  The  Fonniau  Villa 
<if  Cicero  occupied  probably  the  site 
I'Ztending  Irom  the  royal  villa  to  the 
^rdeni  of  the  inn,  at  thebase  of  which 
ii  (he  little  port  erected  by  King  Per* 
dinand  II. 

5  m.  Mold  di  G'leia.  (8000  Inhab.— 
/iin ;  Albcrgo  dttUt  J'oila,  in  the  town 
lielow  and  on  the  sea-shore.) 

nt  7l-™iim  Vi{{a  vf  Cicem.-The 
rains  in  the  ^unda  of  the  Villa  Capo- 
aa!o  were  until  lately  the  chief  objects 
cjf  interest  at  Mola.  Below  the  terrace 
i>f  the  iun,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect,  the  gardens  are  filled  wiih 
masses  of  reticulated  masonry,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  baths  of 
the  Fonnian  Villa,  the  favourite  rcu- 
dence  of  the  great  orator,  the  scene  of 
Ills  political  conferences  with  Pompey, 
iiud  the  calm  retreat  in  which  he  en- 
jiiyed  the  society  of  Sdpio  and  lietiu*. 
1:  is  consolatory  to  find  that,  however 
much  doubt  may  have  been  raised  as 
III  the  precise  purpones  of  these  ruins, 
ilie  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has 
not  altered  the  majestic  mountains 
which  surround  the  hay;  the  sea  still 
washes  the  bright  beach  upon  which 
ihe  illustrious  philosopher  loved  tn 
i-amble;  the 

i:<  as  mild  and  lovely  as  when  Martial 
(idebrated  it;  and  the  Etesian  breezes 
uurine  the  summer  season  are  still  as 
jrratefQl  as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his 
lescription  of  the  spot.  Independently 
.if  these  associations,  the  bay  of  Gauls 
L'ecalla  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Local  at- 
tachment has  reconciled  the  scenery  of 
Mola  with  that  mentianed  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  even  tlie  fountain  of  Ar. 
'  ;iV(,  where  Ulysses  met  the  daughter 
Anliphates  king  of  the  Ltestrygones, 
identified  with  one  still  flowing.  The 
ne  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  cele- 
Liiated  by  Horace,  lias  not  lost  its  re- 
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EXCURSION  TO  GAETA  AND  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  FONZA,  PALMABOLA,  &C. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  4  m.  alons 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  abound 
everywhere  with  the  ruins  of  Roman 
villas,  brings  us  to  Gaeta,  the  ancient 
Caieta,      Btefore  reaching    it    a   long 
village,  called  the   Borgo,  extending 
along  the   beach,  is   traversed.    The 
town  of  Gaeta  stands  at  the  base  of 
a  rounded  hill,  crowned  by  the  tomb 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  a  fortress, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  and  forms  the 
N.  end  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called   the  Stntes    CaietaniiSf    and  still 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Gaeta.    The  W. 
side  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  Roman 
villas.     Scipio  'Africanus  and  Lselius 
were  in  the  habit  of   retiring  there 
and  amusing  their  leisure  with  picking 
up  shells  on  the  beach.    The  port  and 
promontory,  to  which  Virgil  has  given 
an  immortal  interest  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  nurse  of  iEneas,  are  picturesque 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country : 

Tu  quoqtie  littoribus  nostris,  iEnela  nutrix, 
^ternam  moriens  famam,  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus. 

JEn.  VII.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,- 
Gaeta  was  one  of  the  three  Greek  mu- 
nicipalities which  became  the  refuge 
of  the  civilization  of  Rome.  Amalfi, 
Gaeta,  and  Naples  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  too  enfeebled 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  change. 
Their  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  doge,  duca^  or  ipata ;  their  wealthy 
merchants  had  ships  and  settlements  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Levant.  The 
bluff  promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to 
the  main  land  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  strengthened  by  walls,  and 
backed  by  the  defiles  of  the  CsBcuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
nient  that  natural  strength  which  has 
Ijtede  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
^^*Tiess  of  the  kingdom.  The  city 
^uently  survived  the  invasions  of 


the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and 
did  not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  1 2th 
cent.,   when    it  was   absorbed,  along 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquest.    The 
position  of  Gaeta  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  its  rich  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly  south- 
em  character.    It  is  the  chief  city  of 
a  district,  and  the  see  of  a  bishopric. 
It  has  15,000  Inhab.,  including  the  gar- 
rbon.    The  Cathedral  contains  the  stan- 
dard presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Don  John 
of  Austria,  the  commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In    front    of   it  is    a    curious    pillar 
having  on    its  four    sides    mediseval 
reliefs    of   histories    of    Our    Lord. 
The  celebrated  column  with  12  faces, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  12  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  town.     On  the  highest  point  of  the 
promontory   is  the    circular  building 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  landscape.     It  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  on  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  L. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  is  now  called  the 
Torre  d*  Orlando,    The  other  antiquities 
of  Gaeta  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  theatre,  the  vestiges  of 
a  temple,  and  the  villas  of  Scaurus  and 
Hadrian.     The  beauty  of  the  women 
is  very  striking. 

The  Citadel  of  Gaeta  has  always 
been  one  of  the  strongest  positions  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  castle 
was  enlarged  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in 
1440.  During  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  the  French  army  of  Louis  XII. 
in  1501,  Gaeta  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render by  the  distressed  circumstances 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  French,  and  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Garigliano,in  1 504.  Charles 
V.  built  another  castle  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  by  the  addition  of  im- 
portant outworks.  In  1734  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  di  Liria  and  Charles  III.,  and 
dishonourably  surrendered  by  Count  Tat' 
tenboch.  During  the  French  invasion 
of  1798,  the  fortress,  commanded  by  the 
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Swiss   General  Tschudy,   sarrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  army  of  General 
Rey ;  an  event  so  disgraceful  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  the  garrison  contained  4000  soldiers, 
70  cannon.  12  mortars,  20,000  muskets, 
and  supplies  for  a  year.     After  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifica- 
tions were  again  strengthened,  and  the 
citadel  was  enabled  to  sustain  the  me- 
morable siege  of  1806,  which  is  well 
Jmown    from  the    operations    of  our 
navy  on  the  coast  in  support  of  the 
besieged.      At  the    approach    of  the 
French    ahmy    under    Massena,    the 
feeble  regency  of  Naples  engaged  to 
ffive  up  idl  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  citadel  of  Gaeta  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip- 
stadt,  who  answered  the  summons  of 
the  regency  by  saying  that  he  should 
disobey  their  commands  for  the  higher 
commands  of  honour  and  of  war.    The 
prince,  assisted  by  the  English  fleet 
upon  the  coast,  gallantly  held  out  until 
the  fall  of  Scilla  in  July  1806;  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month,  after  ten  days' 
continued  firing,  the  fortress  honourably 
capitulated.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  the  residence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1850, 
after  his  flight  from  Rome,  and  had 
since  been  much    enlarged    by    Fei^ 
dinand  II.    In  the  tower  of  the  citadel 
lies  buried  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome 
in   1527.      The    military   defences  of 
Gaeta  had  been  immensely  strength- 
ened and  extended  of  late  years,  and  it 
was  one   of  the   strongest  places  in 
Italy.  It  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  sovereign.    An  extensive  line 
of  batteries  along  the  shore   encircle 
not  only  the  old  castle  but  the  adjoin- 
ing  hill,    and  a  magnificent  Gothic 
church,    dedicated    to    St.    Francis, 
was  erected.    The  royal  residence  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  hill  of  Munatins 
Plancus   and  the  fortress  or    castle; 
along  the    former    roads  have    been 
carried  in  different  directions,  and  the 
Roman  tomb,  formerly  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, can  now  be  reached  in  a  carriage. 
In  I860  Gaeta  again  underwent  a 
memorable  siege.    King  Francis  II., 
after  h&Mf  obliged  to  abandon   his 
capital  in  ne  summer  of  that  year,  and 


makinp^  an  unsuccessful  stand  to  main- 
tain  himself  on  the  lines  of  the  Vol- 
turno  and  Garigliano,  was  at  last 
(in  November)  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  this  his  last  stronghold,  with  a 
considerable  army.  After  a  siege  of 
several  weeks  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the  Italian  army,  commanded  by 
Qeneral  Cialdini ;  the  last  Bourbon 
king  takiug  refuge  on  board  a  French 
man-of-war,  by  which  he  was  conveyed 
to  Givita  Vecchia.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  (Feb.  23.  1861)  800  pieces 
of  cannon  formed  the  defences  of  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

About  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Gaeta  are 
the  islands  of  Fonza,  Pabnarola  and 
Zannone^  with  some  smaller  rocks. 
They  belong  to  the  district  of  Gaeta, 
and  have  2250  Inhab. ;  Ponza,  Po7i- 
titif  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  the 
largest.  It  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  its  devotion  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Tiberius  banished 
to  this  island  his  nephew  Nero,  the 
eldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 

Eina,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  \ite. 
t  is  also  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Cali^la.      It  gives 
name  to  the  naval  victory  of  June 
14th,  1300,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Fre- 
derick of  Sicily,  under  Corrado  Doria, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Calabria,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria. 
Palmarola,  5  m.  from  Ponza,  is  the 
ancient  Palmaria  ;  and  Zannone,  6  m. 
from  Ponza,  and  12  m.  from  Capo  Cir- 
cello,  Sinonia,      Ponza  figures  in  our 
naval  history  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  spirited  achievements  of  the  last 
war.    The  island  was  occupied  by  the 
French,  and,  its  possession  being  con- 
sidered important   to  our  operations, 
Capt.,  afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Chs.  Na- 
pier, having  under  his  orders  the  Thames 
and  the  Furieuse,  ran  under  the  small 
mole,  which  was  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  captured  the  island  without  the  loss 
of  aman,  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
from  the  panic  produced  by  so  unex- 
pected an  intrusion.     For  this  ^aUaafc 
achievement  ^vr  C\i<bs\^%V^  ^<fe^6!dl 
of  Count  o£  Poiizak  cotAwt^^xvs^^^ 
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by  Ferdinand  I.  These'  islands,  highly 
interesting  to  the  geologist,  have  been 
described  by  Brocchi,  the  celebrated 
Italian  geologist,  and  by  Mr.  Powlett 
Scrope.  Zannone,  the  island  nearest  to 
Gaeta,  is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone 
covered  with  trachyte ;  the  limestone 
being  converted  into  dolomite  at  the 
point  of  contact.  The  other  islands 
are  entirely  volcanic,  although  no  trace 
of  a  crater  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Ponza  is  composed  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous 
conglomerate,  enclosing  fragments  con- 
verted into  obsidian,  pearlstone  or  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  On  this  conglomerate 
the  trachyte,  which  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  island,  rests. 

25  m.  S.  of  Gaeta,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Vhitotene  and  San  StefanOf 
with  750  souls.  At  San  Stefano  was 
an  ergastolo  or  prison  for  state  cri- 
minals during  the  Bourbon  government. 
Ventotene,  the  ancient  JPandatana,  is 
the  island  to  which  three  princesses  of 
imperial  Rome  were  exiled.  Julia,  the 
only  daughter  of  Augustus,  the  beautiful 
wife  of  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  andTiberius, 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  this  island, 
on  account  of  her  dissolute  life.  Her 
daughter,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
maaicus,  was  sent  also  to  this  island 
by  Tiberius,  and  allowed  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  ofNero,  was  banished 
to  Pandataria  by  the  Empress  Poppaea, 
who  compelled  her  to  commit  suicide 
by  opening  her  veins,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  head  car- 
ried to  Rome,  that  she  might  behold 
the  features  of  her  rival  in  death. 


Leaving  Mola  di  Gaeta  for  Naples, 
the  road  enters  the  plain  pf  the  Gari- 
gliano,  across  which  the  drive  is  beau- 
tiful. 3  m.  from  Mola  on  the  rt.  is  the 
picturesque  headland  of  Scauro,  with 
Its  little  fishing  port.  The  bridge  over 
»uzz  which  the  road  crosses  near 


Mola  was  the  last  point  at  which  the 
French  ineffectually  attempted  to  rally 
after  their  rout  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
Garigliano  in  1503. 

[Two  m.  beyond  Mola  a  bridle-path 
of  18  m.  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  San 
Germano.  Leaving  Castelonorato  and 
Spigno  on  hills  to  the  1.  it  crosses  the 
Ausente,  a  tributary  of  the  Garigliimo, 
and  reaches  a  secluded  plain  where  this 
small  stream  rises.  Here  several  re- 
mains of  buildings,  and  broken  marble 
pillars  and  capitals,  scattered  among 
vineyards  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  are 
supposed  to  point  out  the  site  of  Ausonaf 
a  city  destroyed  during  the  second 
Samnite  war  by  the  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Livy's  account,  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  aword—nullus  modus 
ccedibus  fuit.  In  th6  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Piano,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  there  are  some  tombs  of  the 
15th  cent.  Along  the  path,  for  the 
last  5  m.,  are  considerable  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  be- 
tween Formias  and  Casinwn.  A  gentle 
ascent,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
leads  to  Fratte  (3000  Inhab.),  a  village 
on  the  ridge  of  hills.  In  its  principal 
ch.  there  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  a  large  marble  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  Leaving  Rocca 
Guglielma  on  an  apparently  inaccessible 
rock  on  the  1.  and  passing  under  the 
dreary  village  of  Castelnuovo,  the  path 
descends  to  San  Giorgio,  beyond  which 
the  Liris  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 
Half  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  path,  near 
the  river,  at  a  spot  called  Terame,  are 
several  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to 
Interamna  Lirinas,  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians.  Passing  next  through  the 
village  of  Fignataro,  where  several 
antiquities  have  been  found,  4  m. 
further  the  road  reaches  S.  Germano 
(Rte.  140).] 

On  the  1.  of  the  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  a 
long  line  of  arches  of  an  aqueduct  are 
seen  stretching  across  the  plain,  and  the 
road  at  length  passes  close  to  the  theatre 
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and  the  amphitheatre  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  city  of  Minturnje;  hoth 
close  to  the  post-house.  The  plain  in 
which  they  stand,  formerly  marshy  but 
now  well  cultivated,  although  un- 
healthy, replaces  the  swamps  in  which 
Marius  concealed  himself  among  the 
rushes  from  the  pursuit  of  Sylla;  and  the 
memorable  exclamation  of  the  mighty 
Boman,  Homo!  audes  occidere  Cahtm 
Mariumf  will  not  fail  to  command 
respect  for  the  ruins  of  MintumsB  as 
long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
The  town  of  Traetto  (6000  Inhab.), 
which  is  seen  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  ^  m.  off 
the  road,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Mintumse. 

The  Battle  of  the  Garigliano,  which 
has  given  great  interest  to  this  plain, 
was  fought  Dec.  27,  1503,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,    a  short  distance 
above  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  present  road.    The  position  of  the 
French  was  not  far  from  the  road. 
They  occupied  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
which   is    near    the    heights    below 
Traetto,  and    less    marshy    than   the 
1.,  amone  whose  swamps  the  Spanish 
army  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  re- 
mained encamped  for  fifty  days,  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  ramy  season, 
awaiting  the  attack  with  a  constancy  of 
purpose  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  impatience  of  the  French,  upon 
whom  the  climate  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise its  fatal  influence.     The  French 
made  some  show  of  an  attack  by  carry- 
ing  a  bridge  across  the  river  from  their 
position,  but  it  was  productive  of  no 
important  result,    except  one  of  the 
most  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  defended 
it  single-handed   against   200  Spanish 
cavalry.      Gonsalvo  at   last    threw  a 
bridge   across   the  river  at  Suio,  and 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position, 
who,  already  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fled  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge  of 
Mola,  and  Gonsalvo  at  the  close  of 
the  day  was  master  of  the  kingdom. 
Pietro  de'   Medici,   who,  after  being 
expelled  from  Florence,  had  become 
a  follower  of  the  French  camp,  at  the 
first  rout  of  the  army  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the   Garigliano   with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  hoped  to 


carry  to  Gacta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was  so 
great  that  it  sunk,  and  he  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

S  m.  Ponte  di  Oangliano :  a  former 
post  station.  The  river  Garigliano  is 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  erected 
in  1832.  The  Garigliano  is  one  of 
the  important  rivers  of  Southern  Italy. 
As  the  ancient  Ztm,  it  separated  La- 
tium  from  Campania ;  and  its  sluggish 
stream  was  noticed  by  many  of  the 
poets: — 

Non  roni,  qiue  Llris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  taciturnutt  aiunls. 

HoK.  Od.  I.  31. 

Before  crossing  the  river,  the  modem 
road  quits  the  Appian,  which  may  be 
traced  along  the  sea  shore  to  AfondrO' 
gone  (3000  Inhab.),  marking  the  site  of 
Sinuessa,  mentioned  in  the  journey  of 
Horace,  who  there  met  Virgil  and  his 
other  friends : — 

Namque 
Plotias.  et  Varius  Sinueggse,  Virgiliusque 
Occumint ;  animae,  quales  neque  caudldiorcs 
Terra  tulit,  nequc  qoeis  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
0  qui  complexus,  et  gandia  quanta  fuerunt ! 

Sat.  I.  V.  39. 

Farther  on  the  sea-shore,  at  a  place 
called  La  Fosta,  are  remains  of  an  arch, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
Via  Domitiarut  leading  to  Pozzuoli 
branched  off  from  the  Appian^  and 
where  an  arch  was  erected  to  Domitian. 

The  road  from  Gkirigliano  to  Sant' 
Agata  passes  over  a  rich  plain  for  6  m. 
until  the  ascent  over  the  hills  of  Sant' 
Agata:  during  this  part  of  the  road  the 
traveller  will  have  some  magnificent 
peeps  up  the  plain  of  the  Liris,  backed 
by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  As  we  ascend  towards  Sant' 
Agata  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  are  met  for  the  first  time 
— the  hills  to  the  rt.  are  of  limestone, 
and  extend  to  the  sea-shore,  ending  in 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Mondragone. 

8  m.  Sant*  Agata,  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  pass.    There  i&  «.  ^\sft 
view  o^et  t\ife  Xcntb.  cA.  ^i^<eA.  vsA  ^ 
hills  o€l^occ«L'MVoTk&s\^, 
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[Half  a  rnfle  from  Sanf  Agata,  from 
which  it  is  approached  bj  a  h>iig  high 
riadoct,  and  prettilj  sitnated  among 
the  hills,  is  Sessa  (18,000  Inhab.), 
which  stands  on  the  site  of  Snes^i 
AmntHca,  and  contains  many  ancient 
remains,  particxilarljr  the  mins  of  a 
bridge,  stUl  called  PcfiUe  Assrunca,  and 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  cathedral 
eootains  inscriptions,  a  mosaic  pare- 
ment,  a  good  ambo  resting  on  colnmns, 
and  other  antiqoe  fira^ments;  in 
the  eh.  of  S.  Bei]£detto  there  are  ex- 
tensive raolts,  supposed  to  be  the  re» 
mains  <A  2i  Roman  reserroir;  and  in 
the  monasterj  of  S.  GioTanni  there  is 
a  cnfpto-p'jrtiots,  remarkable  for  the 
large  size  of  the  st<mes  with  which  it 
is  boilt.  The  hill  <mi  which  Sessa  is 
sitnated  is  a  mass  of  volcanic  tufa,  in 
which  have  been  discovered  painted 
chambers,  erroneoosly  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  a  city  covered  by  a 
volcanic  eruption.  Sant*  Agata  will 
be  the  best  place  from  which  to 
visit  the  volcanic  group  of  hills  of 
Bcrcca  Ji^miinaf  lying  about  5  m.  from 
it,  neaarlj  midway  between  this  road 
and  that  from  sjan  Germano.  The 
innkeeper  at  Sant*  Agata  will  furnish 
^des  and  donkeys  to  visit  this  interest- 
ing volcanic  region;  the  ascent  will  be 
about  f>  m.,  during  which  Sessa  can  be 
VMited,  as  it  lies  on  the  line  of  road, 
and  if  the  traveller  prefers  he  can  de- 
scend to  Teanoon  the  opposite  declivity 
of  the  range,  still  4  m.  fEirther.  The 
detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 
origirially  formed  the  outer  edge  or  en- 
circling ridge  of  its  great  elevation  crater, 
eneloif:  a  space  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. Within  this  space  are  two  smaller 
eones,  the  high^t  of  which,  called 
Monta(p%a  di  Smta  Croce,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  3200  ft.,  or  about  400  ft.  lower 
than  Vesuvius.  The  igneous  rocks  of 
Boeca  Monfina  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  perfect  crystals  of  leucite. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  its  highest 
narrow  ridges,  called  La  Serra  or  La 
CcrtmeUa,  some  fragments  of  ancient 
W/tttt^  ^  lava,  and  massive  sub- 
^^^fc  probably  of  a  temple,  are 
^nnneh  lunre  been  identified 
Vhw^  tike  ea^tal  of  the  Au. 
Tinned  that  sjnaJl  volcanic 


district.  In  B.C.  337  the  Annmeiy 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  Sedicini, 
abandoned  Aurunca,  which  was  de- 
stroyed by  their  enemies,  and  tocdL 
refi^ge  at  Sessa^  which  was  hence  dis- 
tinguished  by  the  epithet  AMnokca,"^ 

Leaving  Sant'  Agata,  we  pass  throogh 
the  village  of  Cascano,  situated  on  a 
saddle-back  of  secondary  limestone 
upon  the  ridge  of  Monte  Jlassico,  ex- 
tending from  the  hills  of  Sessa  in  a 
S.  direction  to  McHidragone,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  tract  which  the 
Latin  poets  have  made  familiar  by  their 
praises  of  its  wines : — 


Est  qui  nee  veteris  pocnia 
Nee  partem  solido  demeie  de  die 

H<a.  Od,  1. 1. 

The  Falemus  Ager  is  considered  to 
be  the  tract  extending  from  the  Massic 
hills  to  the  Voltumo,  and  including 
therefore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mon- 
dragone,  near  which  was  the  FaustianHs 
Afjer,  in  which  the  choicest  Falemian 
was  produced.  I'his  part  of  the  country 
has  of  late  been  much  infested  by 
brigands. 

Before  reaching  Cascano  a  road  on 
the  1.  leads  to  Teano.  On  descending 
from  the  heights  of  La  Montagna 
Spaccata,  the  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Voltumo  and  the  Campagna  Felice 
is  magnificent.  A  beautiful  dnve  across 
a  fertile  plain  leads  to  Francolisi,  a 
picturesque  castle.  Near  this  the  road 
crosses  the  Savone,  the  Piger  Sctvo  of 
Statins,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mineral  springs  near  Teano ;  and  2  m. 
ferther  is  the  post  station  of 

16  kiL  Sparanise  stat.  on  the  rly. 
The  village  of  Sparanise  is  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  1.  A  good  road  of 
12  m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Mon- 
dragone  from  this  post  station;  dose 
to  which  the  railway  from  Capua  to  S. 
Grermano  crosses.  4  miles  from  Spa- 
ranise, at  Lo  Spartimento,  the  carriage- 
road  from  fiome  through  Frosinone  and 
San  Germano  fidls  into  this.  [The 
traveller  can  proceed  from  the  station 
at  Sparanise  to  Naples  in  2f  hours 
(see  p.  22).3  Before  reaching  Capua 
we    cross    the  Voltumo   (FvAtrmM) 
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upon  a  bridge  rebuilt  by  Frederic  II., 
whose  statue  is  placed  near  the  gate 
of  the  city.  This  river  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  for 
the  rapidity  of  its  current.  As 
Capua  is  a  fortified  town,  the  formality 
of  haying  the  passports  visaed,  even 
though  the  traveller  be  merely  passing 
through  it,  is  sometimes  required. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Capua  to 
Naples;  one  through  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua,  the  other  through  Aversa. 
The  road  through  Santa  Maria  is  3 
m.  longer,  but  will  afiford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  the  ruins  of  An- 
cient Capua  (Excur,  from  Naples), 
The  railway  station  at  Capua  is  imme- 
diately outside  the  gate  leading  to  the 
capital.  There  are  2  railroads  through 
Caserta,  which  will  be  the  most  expe- 
ditious mode  of  reaching  Naples. 

The  country  by  the  Aversa  route  to 
Naples  is  a  continued  vineyard.  It  is 
marked  by  its  extraordinary  fertility, 
and  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
in  Europe.  2  m.  beyond  Capua  the 
road  skirts  the  village  of  S.  Tammaro. 

Aversa  Stat. 

On  leaving  Aversa  the  road  con- 
tinues to  run  through  a  highly  fertile 
country,  but  it  is  so  flat  that  it  com- 
mands no  view  of  the  bay,  and  Na- 
ples is  not  seen  until  we  are  close  upon 
the  barrier.  At  Capo  di  Chino,  whence 
the  road  is  carried  down  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  tufa  hill,  the  road  from  Caserta 
falls  into  this. 

The  line  of  rly.  by  Aversa  is  de- 
scribed under  £te.  147. 
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TemitoRiett  .   ^ 35 

KieUto  avitaDacale  ....  9 
Civlta  Dacale  to  Antrodoco    .    .26 

Antrodooo  to  VigUano  ....  18 

Vigliano  to  Aquila is 

Aquila  to  Civita  Ketenga  .    .    .  2S 

Civita  Retcnga  to  Popoli    ...  26 

Popoll  to  Solmona is 

Sofmona  to  Valloscara  ....  18 

Valloscura  to  Koocaraso     ...  18 

Roccaraso  to  Castel  di  Sangro     .  13 
Castel   di   Sangro    to  Piano   di 

Foroli 26 

Piano  di  Foroli  to  Isemia  ...  18 

Iseniia  to  Venafro 26 

Venafro  to  CaianicUo  Vairano    .  26 


Oaianiello  to  Naples  (rail)  . 


310 

79 


398 
398  kil.  =  24t  Eng.  miles. 


Miles. 
22 
5 
16 
11 
11 
16 
16 
11 
11 
11 
8 

16 
11 
16 

16 

198 
49 

247 


Railway  projected  from  Temi  to 
Aquila,  and  open  from  Caianiello  to 
Naples.  2  diligences  daily  from  Temi 
to  Kieti,  continuing  to  Aquila  and 
Popoli. 

Travellers  from  Florence,  who  are 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Naples  with- 
out passing  through  Rome,  may  <^uit 
the  rly.  at  Temi,  and  proceed  by  Rieti 
to  Aquila  and  Popoli,  where  they  will 
fall  into  the  high  road  of  the  Abruzzi. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  space 
near  Antrodoco,  the  road  is  excellent. 

After  reaching  Papigno  {Handbook 
for  Cent.  Italy,  Rte.  1 07),  the  road 
immediately  ascends  the  steep  hill 
above  the  Falls,  parallel  to  the  Nera, 
so  that  travellers  who  wish  to  visit 
them  en  route  may  quit  their  carriage 
at  Papigno,  and  rejom  it  again  at  tne 
summit.  Thence  the  r<Mid  proceeds 
for  about  5  m.  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Velino,  passing,  but  beyond  the 
Velino,  the  village  of  Pi^  di  Luco,  and 
its  lake,  the  ancient  Lacus  Velinus,  with 
its  water-lilies  and  picturesque  banks. 
The  villa  of  Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  it.  The 
road  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Velino,  close  to  its  junction  with  tha. 
Turano,  about  ^  ni.  \A^at^  t^m^mccv^ 
iUeti,     "Prom  \3cl^  fv<^  ^i^s^^Cv^^^^ss«v  ^ 
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the  plain  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the    to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  at  Rieti, 
valleys  and  the  encircling  mountains,    for  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  drive  into  Rieti  is  very  beautiftd.       the  hospitality  of  the    resident  pro- 
prietors. 

22 kil.  Rieti (13,200 Inhab.) — (Inns:  After  crossing  the  plain  of  Rieti,  a 
La  Campana,  in  the  Piazza,  indifferent ;  bridle-path  skirting  Monte  TerminUlo, 
La  Posta,  in  the  CJorso^  wretched),  the  called  also  the  Montagna  di  Leonessa 
ancient  Jieate,  Its  chief  branches  of  (6998  ft.),  after  passing  Cantalice, 
industry  are  agriculture  and  grazing ;  reaches  Vedutri.  On  the  1.  are  Morro 
it  supplies  Rome  with  large  quantities  VecchiOj  identified  with  Marrubium,  and 
of  cattle.  The  Cathedral^  originally  a  Palazzo  with  Palatium.  From  Vedutri 
Gothic  building,  dates  from  1456 ;  in  the  path  winds  up  the  mountain,  at 
the  chapel  of  S.  Barbara  the  statue  of  each  turning  offering  magnificent  views 
the  saint  is  by  Bernini,  and  the  monu-  of  the  beech  forests  that  stretch  away 
ment  to  Isabella  Alfani  by  Thorvoald-  over  the  declivities  of  the  Terminillo, 
sen.  One  of  the  columns  of  the  sub-  of  the  vale  of  Rieti  with  its  lakes,  the 
terranean  ch.  is  a  Roman  milliarium.  In  gorge  of  Temi,  the  hills  of  Spoleto, 
the  street  leading  to  Porta  Accarana  and  a  long  line  of  country  westward, 
is  an  ancient  statue,  without  hands  After  passing  through  a  park-like  wood, 
and  head,  called  Marbo  Cibocco,  said,  a  long  descent  over  barren  slopes  of 
without  any  authority,  to  have  once    rock  leads  to 

represented  Cicero.  Leonessa,   16   m.   from  Rieti,   built 

about   1252  under    the    patronage  of 

/ieate  was  one  of  the  most  important  Frederick  II.  It  is  surrounded  by  vil- 
Sabine  towns,  and  in  antiquity  equalled  lages,  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since  it  is  world  by  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
said  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of  tains,  scarcely  passable  in  winter.  It 
the  Umbri,  considered  the  Aborigines  is  entered  by  a  picturesque  Gothic 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  to  have  de-  Arch  combining  strikingly  with  the 
rived  its  name  from  Hhea,  the  Latin  mountain  ridge  above,  and  a  ruined 
Cybele  : —  castle  on  one  of  its  crags.     The  chs. 

.    .    .  magnaeque  Reate  dicatum  o^  ^'  Pietro  clegli  Agostinicmi,  and  Santa 

Coelicolom  matri Maria  fuori  della  Porta,  have  handsome 

SiL.  Ital.  vra.  417.       Gothic  doorways.     From  Leonessa  the 

It  was  celebrated  for  its  mulps  an^l  P^*^  follows  one  of  the  streams  that 
c*;n  I!l.  il  •♦              Its  mules,  and  j^   ^  tributary  of  the  Nera, 

still  more  for  its  asses,  which  some-  .     /7^„^.v,    o    '    ^i»;«i,  /,.^,„  ;*o  o^^!? 

*ir^^  f^*^\.^A  +!,«  «^:«^  \^  ar.  Ann  ..„  *»  Cascia,  8  m.,  which  from  its  acro- 

have 
and 


delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation  V^  "?""=  P^seped  the  name  of  the 

of  fempe;  and  for  their  de^  fresh-  ^"^^  °''  "bongmes;  6  m.  further,  ,s 

ness,  ite  mei^ows  were  called  Ro^ea  ^^^  ^         j      Nur^a,- 

rura  Vehm,     Rieti  is  exposed  to  mun-  * 

dations  caused  by  the  violent    storms  Qui  Tiberim  Fabarimque  bibunt,  quos  fri- 

which  occur  in  the  Apennines  and  cause  xt    ^^  °^^^ 

the  Velino  and  Turano  to  overflow  their 

banks. 


Nursia.  Virg.  JEn.  vn.  Y15— 


was  an  episcopal  see  in  the  early  ages 

of   Christianity,   and    St.   Eutychius, 

one  of  the  reputed  disciples  of  St.  Paul, 

EXCURSION  TO  LEONESSA,  NOBCiA,        jg  g^id  to  have  been  its  first  bishop. 

AMATBiCE,  AND  8.  viTTORiNO.  j^  ^g^ams    portions    of   its  Etruscan 

Rieti  will  be  conveniently  situated   wall,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  St. 

Gpgijipring  the  aboriginal  cities  in  its    Benedict,   of  Sta.  Scolastica,  and   of 

^^^Blriiood.     Travellers  who  feel    Vespasia  Polla,  the  mother  of  the  Em- 

rJsit  them  would  do  well   peror  Vespasian.    In  the  time  of  Sue- 
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tonios  the  tombs  of  her  family  vere 
still  existiiiff  mt  VespasM,  6  m.  fh>in 
Norsia.  Norcia  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1857. 
A  carriage>road  in  progress  from  Ascoli 
to  Norcia  is  completed  f^om  the  latter 
to  Spoleto  (see  Handbook  of  Central 
Italy,  Rte.  99). 

Instead  of  returning  by  the  same 
route,  the  traveller  may  proceed  to 
AquUa  through 

Amatrice,  reached  by  a  bridle-path 
of  12  m.  ftom  Norcia,  is  situated  near 
the  head  waters  of  tbe  Tronto.  It 
dates  from  the  middle  ages,  and  was 
once  of  considerable  importance.  It 
is  now  a  forlorn  place,  wasted  by 
earthquakes  and  dissensions,  which 
scattered  its  population  over  the  Til- 
lages by  whicn  it  is  encircled.  There 
are  some  interesting  chs.  with  paint- 
ings, mostly  retouched,  by  CoUi  delC 
Amatrice,  The  chs.  of  S.  Agostino 
and  San  Francesco  have  beautiful 
Gothic  doorways.  From  Amatrice,  a 
path  of  6  m.  leads  to  Civita  Reale,  and 
2  m.'  from  it,  at  the  head  of  the  valley 
and  close  to  the  source  of  the  Velino,  is 

CoUiceUi,  a  hamlet  near  the  site  of 
Fcdacrmum,  Vespasian's  birthplace.  On 
the  hill  above  the  ch.  of  S.  Silvestro 
in  FaUxcrino  are  some  ruins  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  paternal  house  of 
the  Flavian  family,  in  which  Ves- 
pasian was  bom,  and  which  he  pre- 
served in  its  original  state,  and  often 
visited.  Locum  incunabulorum  assidite 
freqttentavitf  manente  villa  quaiis  fuerat 
olim,  ne  quid  scilicet  ocidorum  consue- 
tudmi  depeHret.  — Suet.  viii.  2.  There 
are  traces  of  an  old  winding  ascent 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  path 
reaches  next  Montereale  (7  m.),  from 
which  a  new  road  of  10  m.  joins  the 
road  feom  ^ntrodoco  to  Aquila,  near 
Coppito,  half  a  mile  from  the  latter. 

San  Vittorino,  about  3  m.  from  Aquila, 
on  this  road,  is  a  hamlet  on  the  banks 
of  the  AtemO)  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Amitemum,  a  powerful  Sabine 
city  of  great  antiquity,  which  assisted 
Tumus  against  ^neas : 

UnA  fstgaoA    Amitema  coliors,  priscique 

Qidrttct, 
£reti  iMinis  omnia,  olivifeneque  Mutuscs : 


Qui   Nomentum  urbexn,  qui  Rosea  rura 

Velini. 
Qui  Teiricse  borreuteg  rupei,  montemquo 

Severum, 
Casperiomque  colunt.   .  .  . 

JEn,  VII.  tlO. 

On  the  hill  is  a  square  tower  with 
old  inscriptions,  and  a  sculptured  liou 
built  into  its  wails.  Below  it  is  a  ch. 
in  which  S.  Victorinus,  an  early  bishop 
of  Amitemum,  is  buried.  His  mar- 
tyrdom is  represented  on  some  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  wall ;  a  tablet  bears  the 
date  1174 ;  and  there  is  a  subterranean 
ch.  used  as  a  place  of  worship  and 
burial  by  the  early  Christians.  This 
hill  seems  to  have  been  the  Acropolis 
of  Amitemum,  for  terraces  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  plain.  At  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  behind  the  village,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  con- 
stmcted  of  brick,  in  the  style  of 
imperial  times.  The  river  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  is  easily  traced;  foundations 
of  other  edifices  are  visible  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  nver.  Amitemum  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian. 


From  Rieti  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  Antrodoco, 
and  in  picturesque  beauty  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed.  At  a  mile  from  the 
road,  on  the  rt.,  the  Salto  falls  into  the 
Velino.  At  Casotto  di  Napoli,  a  ruined 
house  between  Kieti  and  (Mtta  Ducale, 
is  a  hill  called  Lesta,  retaining  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications  and  polygonal 
walls :  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Lista,  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines. 
An  ancient  fountain  still  exists  near  the 
entrance  gate.  About  half-way  between 
Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale  was  the  line 
of  boundarv  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

5  m.  Citta  Ducale  (2100  Inhab.), 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Calabria,  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district. 

The  counlry  \>e\.^ft«ft.  C\v\».  ^^^^''^^ 
and  Antrodc>co,^V\c^\s«iAx^m^N\«:i»-'' 
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tiful,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Velino : 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  are 
clothed  with  forests.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  pools  which  occur  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  some  bubbling  up 
with  violence,  form  the  AqweCutUioe,  the 
modem  Bagni  di  Fatemo  (4  m.),  which 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
for  their  medicinal  properties.  Vespa- 
sian visited  them  every  year,  and  it  was 
while  residing  here  that  his  death  took 
place,  in  a.d.  79.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pools  is  the  Pozzo  di  Latignano, 
the  ancient  Locus  Cutilice,  situated  on 
the  1.  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  village  of  Faterfio, 
and  below  the  ruined  terrace  of  a  Roman 
villa  or  bath.  The  stream  produced  by 
its  violent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  masses  of  incrus- 
tations of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vege- 
table substances  become  occasionally 
detached,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  floating  island  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  Varro 
called  the  Cutilian  Lake  the  Umbilicus 
Italice,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  circumstance  some  writers 
confounded  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of 
Virgil,  misled  by  the  "  Sst  locus  Italice 
medio."  (Rte.  148.)  Not  far  distant,  but 
nearer  Rieti,  are  ruins  of  a  large  building 
supposed  to  be  the  palace  of  Vespasian. 
Near  the  road,  and  running  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance,  are  remains  of  the 
Via  Salaria* 

•  The  Via  Salaria  traversed  the  Sdbina  and 
terminated  at  Hadria.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  being  the  road  by  which  the  salt  made 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  about 
Ostia,  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.    The  stations  on  it  were — 


Eretura,  M.  P.  xviiL 
Vicus  Novus,  xiv. 
Reate,  xvl. 

CutiliaB,  viiL 

Interocrea,  vi. 

FaUicrinum,  xvi. 

Vicus  Badies,  ix. 

Ad  Centesimura,  x. 
Asculum  Picenum,  xii. 
Castrum  Truentium, 

Castrum  Novum,  xii. 
OstJa  Atemi,  J 
ffadria,  xvl. 


Grotta  Marozza. 

near  Osteria  Nuova. 

Rieti. 

Bagni  di  Patemo. 

Antrodoco. 

near  ColUceUi.  (?) 

near  Illica.  (?) 

Presunco.  (?) 

As(xli. 

near  the  mouth  of  the 

Tronto. 
near  Giidia  Nuova. 
Pescara. 
Atri, 


The  Velino  is  crossed  beyond  Bor- 
ghetto  shortly  before  reaching 

16  m.  Antrodoco,  {Inn:  small  and 
poor,  outside  the  gates.)  Nothing  can 
surpass  its  romantic  position.^  It  is 
situated  upon  the  Velmo,  at  the  point 
where  the  river  emerges  from  its  deep 
glen  at  the  foot  of  Mont€  Calvo,  to 
pursue  a  W.  course  towards  Rieti. 
Where  the  two  valleys  join,  there 
is  a  deep  glen  or  defile,  called  the 
Fasso  di  Antrodoco,  formed  by  the 
flanks  of  Monte  Calvo,  which  begin  to 
close  in  upon  the  Naples  road  at  Rocca 
di  Corno ;  so  that  the  town  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  three  glens,  and 
forms  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  seen.  Its  ancient  name 
Interocrea  (between  mountains)  was 
derived  from  this  position.  Above  the 
town,  overlooking  the  river,  rises  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli  family,  but 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  the  view  from  it  is  circum* 
scribed.  The  Monte  Calvo,  a  spur  from 
the  mass  of  the  Termimllo  Grande, 
rising  behind  the  town  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  prospect.  It  commands  the  plains 
of  Aquila  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Rome. 

From  Antrodoco  an  interesting  walk 
or  ride  up  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  as 
far  as  Sigillo  (6  m.),  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  imposing  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  The  Via 
Salaria  was  carried  through  this  narrow 
defile,  supported  on  terraces  rising  from 
the  river*  s  edge,  and  at  times  carried 
along  the  brink  of  precipices  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  most  striking  of  these 
cuts  is  about  100  ft.  high,  and  had,  till 
recently,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  substruction  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  narrow  pass,  through  which  the 
road  to  Aquila  proceeds,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
^gements  with  the  armies  which  have 
mvaded  Naples.  In  1798  a  handful  of 
peasants  held  it  so  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army  ;  in  1821  the. Nea- 
politans under  Gen.  Pepe  allowed  the 
Austrian  army  to  pass  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  road  is  extremely 
beautuol;  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
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watered,  and  the  hills  are  luxuriantly 
wooded.  One  of  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  road  is  the  number  of 
ruined  castles:  beyond  the  Mudonna 
della  Orotta  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, ^much  resembling  those  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  is  another  of  great  size,  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  forming  a  very  pic- 
tureajue  termination  to  the  valley  on 
the  side  of  Aquila.  The  road  crosses 
the  Atemo  beyond  Coppito,  where 
another  (3  m.)  branches  off  on  the  1. 
to  S.  Vittorino  and  Amatrice. 

22  m.  Aquila  (12,100  Inhab.— Inn : 
Locanda  del  Sole,  large,  but  badly  fur- 
nished and  wretched),  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes, 
is  the  capital  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  II., 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  well  built, 
with  good  streets  and  a  large  number 
of  palaces  and  chs.  The  lower  classes 
have  emigrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  recent  years.  In  1706  the  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; 2000  persons  perished  in  one 
ch.,  a  great  part  of  the  cit^  was  over- 
thrown, ana  from  its  ef^cts  it  has 
never  recovered. 

Aquila  is  full  of  interest ;  and  its  anti- 
quities and  chs.  will  well  repay  a  visit. 
St.  Bemardmoda  Siena,  the  principal  ch., 
has  a  &9ade  erected  in  1527,  by  Cola 
deir  Amatrice,  as  stated  upon  the  inscrip- 
tion over  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
orders,  the  lower  being  Doric.  The 
workmanship  is  unusually  elaborate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness,  it  is  im- 
posing. Over  the  principal  door,  which 
IS  Corinthian,  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  some  kneeling  saints,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  Girolnmo  da 
Norcia,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  ch., 
and  who  erected  the  fountain  in  the 
adjoining  piazza.  In  the  interior,  the 
roof  2md  its  compartments  are  hand- 
some ;  the  marbles  are  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  nei^bourhood.  The 
monument  of  SanlSemardino  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  art  after  the  Revival. 
It  is  a  laree  urn  of  white  marble, 
wrouf^t  with  elegant  arabesques  and 
decorated  with  statues  and  other 
sculptiu«t  in  high  relief.  It  was 
executed  in  1505  by  Silvestro  Salviati 


delV  Aquila,  at  the  expense  of  Gia- 
como  Notar  Nanni,  a  merchant, 
and  it  cost  20,000  gold  ducats.  It 
formerly  enclosed  a  silver  chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted in  150.5,  by  Silvestro  di  Arisnnla, 
and  his  scholar  Salvcrtone,  both  art- 
ists of  Aquila.  and  by  order  of  Louis 
XI.;  but  the  French  in  1799  broke 
open  the  monument  and  carried  off  the 
silver.  Near  the  altar  is  a  monument 
to  a  Contessa  di  Montorio.  It  repre- 
sents a  mother  and  her  infant  in  a  re- 
cumbent posture,  and  was  the  work  of 
Silvestro  d* Aquila  (a.d.  1496),  to  be 
ranked  with  the  great  Tuscan  sculptors 
of  the  l.Mh  centy.  This  ch.  contains  in 
the  1st  chapel  on  rt.  a  fine  work  by  Luca 
della  Eobbia,  representing  the  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin,  and  Resurrection 
of  Our  Lord  ;  it  was  brought  from 
Florence  by  Oliva  Vetusti,  to  decorate 
the  chapel  of  her  family.  The  figures 
are  white  on  a  blue  ground.  The  cnoir- 
hooks  are  of  great  beauty :  they  were 
for  the  most  part  written  by  a  friar, 
Beato  Filippo  da  Aquila,  in  1456,  and 
admirably  illuminated  by  Michel  An- 
gelo  Perugino.  Near  the  altar  is  a 
large  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  by 
Huter, 

Sta,  Maria  di  Collemaggio  is  encrusted 
with  white  and  red  marble.  The  fa* 
9ade  alone  remains  of  the  original 
Gothic  edifice.  1'he  porch  is  ex- 
tremely rich.  The  central  doorway  is 
rounded,  consisting  of  four  bands,  three 
of  which  are  spiral,  the  other  being 
composed  of  small  figures  of  saints  or 
angels.  The  canopied  niches  are  of 
great  variety;  the  twisted  pillars  are 
richly  carved.  The  niches  were  once 
filled  with  statues,  of  which  only  seven 
now  remain.  The  two  lateral  door- 
ways have  two  elaborately  twisted 
columns  on  each  side,  but  partly  con- 
cealed by  plaster.  The  three  rose 
windows,  though  now  blocked  up,  are 
still  extremely  beautiful.  Above  the 
porch  a  balcony  runs  along  the  front 
of  the  building,  from  which  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese  reads,  on  every  29th  of 
August,  the  bull  in  fEivour  of  Aquila, 
granted  by  Celestin  V.,  who  was  con- 
secrated pope  in  th\a  Q\v.\ft.Vi5i^,«sA 
was  aftexwax^  Xjxxnft^  Vst  \X.,  'Vafcxa.- 
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tenor  of  the  ch.  has  a  rich  roof^  and 
the  floor  contains  several  monuments  to 
members  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins. 
The  monument  of  Celestin  V.,  by 
Oirolamo  da  Vicenza,  erected  in  1517, 
is  of  marble  and  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  arabesques.  The  choir  is 
Gothic  altered  into  a  classic  style. 
The  body  of  the  building  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthquake  of  1 703.  In 
this  ch.  are  preserved  some  good 
paintings  by  Ruter,  a  Celestin  monk, 
the  pupil  of  Rubens,  who  has  left  here 
some  interesting  works,  containing  his- 
torical portraits.  The  most  important 
are  the  Coronation  of  Celestin  V.  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
and  his  son  Charles  Martel ;  the  defeat 
of  Braccio  at  the  siege  of  Aquila ;  and 
the  life  and  miracles  of  Celestin  V. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  and 
public  buildings  exhibit  fragments  of 
Gothic  architecture.  The  Madonna  del 
Soccorso  has  in  one  of  its  chapels  a 
fine  altarpiece  by  an  artist  of  the  15th 
centy.;  8an  Giuseppe ,  a  good  Gothic 
tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Camporeschi 
family,  who  were  Lords  of  Aquila 
— it  was  erected  in  1432  under  the 
Angevin  dynasty.  Santa  Maria  di 
Paganica  hais  a  fine  doorway,  with  rich 
carving,  and  a  ruined  rose  window. 
San  SUvestro  has  a  window  and  door- 
way, with  old  Gothic  side  windows 
closed  up,  and  a  picture  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  Constantine,  one  of  the  good 
works  of  art  in  the  city.  Inside  the 
Gothic  doorway  there  are  some  fres- 
coes by  the  school  of  Giotto.  San 
J)(/menico  has  a  handsome  window.  S, 
Maria  di  Soccorso  has  a  simple  but  very 
pretty  facade ;  //  Vasto  has  a  splendid 
Gothic  window ;  San  Marco  has  two 
Gothic  doors ;  and  Santa  Giusta  has  the 
richest  window  in  Aquila;  the  bands 
rest  on  figures  in  different  attitudes, 
and  of  grotesque  forms.  Behind  this 
ch.  is  an  old  Gothic  house  with  a  room 
painted  in  fresco ;  over  the  entrance  is 
an  inscription  with  the  date  1462,  and 
a  quaint  Latin  distich  alluding  to  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  proprietor.  In 
the  Strada  Romana  is  a  curious  old 
■tap  with  Gothic  windows,  porches, 

Palazzo  Torres  contained  a  pic- 


ture gallery,  among  which  are  : — a 
Magdsden  by  Annibale  Caracci ;  a  St. 
John  by  Guercino ;  a  Magdalen  by 
Paoh  Veronese ;  Martyrdom  of  St. 
Catherine  by  Baroccio;  the  Democritus 
of  Guido  ;  Christ  with  the  Cup  by 
Andrea  del  Sarto ;  an  admirable  portrait 
of  Card.  Torres,  by  Domenichino,  But 
the  chef s-d* centre  of  the  gallery  are 
a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  on  copper,  by 
Domenichino,  and  a  Last  Supper  by 
Titian,  on  marble. 

The  Palazzo  Dragonetti  has  also  some 
paintings,  among  which  are  several  by 
Pompeo  di  Aquila,  a  native  artist  of 
the  IGth  cent. 

The  Citadel,  built  in  1534  by  the 
Spanish  engineer  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16th  cent,  in 
Italy,  though  useless  against  modem 
artillery.  It  is  a  regular  square  flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  ft.  broad  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  walls, 
built  with  extraordinary  strength,  have 
been  unaffected  by  any  of  the  earth- 
quakes from  which  the  city  has  suf- 
fered. A  portion  of  the  fortress  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison 
is  maintained  in  it. 

The  old  Palazzo  del  Govemo,  built  also 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  by  Battista 
Marchirolo,  "^as  the  residence  of  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ottavio  Famese,  governed  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  a  large  building,  with  a 
lofty  tower ;  but  a  portion  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1703. 

The  siege  of  Aquila  and  the  death 
of  Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone 
are  among  the  interesting  in  Italian 
history.  The  battle,  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  that  great  con- 
dottiere,  the  rival  of  Sforza  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  specimen  of 
the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  1 5th  cent., 
was  fought  between  the  city  of  Aquila 
and  the  hill  of  San  Lorenzo,  June  2, 
1424.  The  combined  armies  of  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples,  Martin  V.,  and  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the  com- 
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fimnd  o^  Jacopd  Caldora»  wc*re  three 
or  four  times  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  com- 
manded bv  Braccio ;  and  yet  the  battle 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  decided 
in  his  &yoar,  if  his  signals  had  not 
been  misunderstood  by  his  reserve. 
In  the  fight  Braccio  was  wounded  and 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  his  followers 
fled,  panic-struck  at  the  sight,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Braccio  was  earned  into 
the  tent  of  Caldora,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  consideration ;  but  he 
neither  spoke  after  he  fell,  nor  noticed 
even  his  own  followers  whom  Caldora 
summoned  to  attend  him.  The  sur- 
geons declared  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he,  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive his  defeat,  died  on  the  5th  June, 
after  passing  three  days  without  food, 
and  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  that  neither 
Sforza  nor  Braccio  would  long  survive 
each  other,  and  the  death  of  Sforza  by 
drowning  in  the  Pescara  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Braccio  to  believe  that 
his  own  days  were  numbered.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lodovico 
Colonna,  where  Martin  V.  refused  it 
the  rites  of  burial  as  of  an  excoiAnu- 
nicated  person;  and  it  still  remains 
unburied  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  dei  Conventuali  at 
Perugia.  (Jlandb,  for  Central  Italy,  Rte. 
107.) 

From  Aquila  a  new  road  has  been 
^constructed,  through  the  passes  of 
Monte  San  Franco,  to  Teramo  (Rte. 
143).  There  is  a  diligence  between 
Aquila  and  Popoli,  in  correspondence 
with  the  direct  line  from  the  latter 
to  Naples;  there  is  also  a  regular 
diligence  of  4  places,  which  leaves 
Naples  every  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
at  midday  for  Teramo,  as  well  as  a 
vettura  corriera  taking  1  passenger. 
The  excursion  to  Amitemum  (3  m.)  can 
be  made  conveniently  from  Aquila. 

A  wild  pass  over  the  mountains  leads 
from  Aquila  to  the  Lake  of  Celano  by 
Rocca  Si  Cagno^  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  and 
Ovindidi.    (Rte.  144.) 

In  theAbruzzi  the  traveller  will  see  in 
their  hmaes  the  zampognarif  or  pifferari, 
the  bagi^pers  who  so  regularly  visit 
Rome  im  Naples  every  Christmas  that 


the  season  would  seem  wanting  in  one 
of  its  ancient  customs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans  if  they  did  not 
come  to  greet  it  with  their  carols  and 
their  hymns.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  live  chiefly  on  the  profits 
realized  bv  their  six  weeks'  visit  to 
Rome.  Their  dress* at  home  is  quite 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  at  Rome ;  pointed 
hats,  plush  or  sheepskin  breeches,  and 
short  cloaks,  colourless  from  exposure 
and  wear;  a  costume  which  the  pencil 
of  Penry  Williams  has  made  familiar 
to  the  British  public. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  CICOLANO  DISTRICT, 
AND  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETRELLA. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
may,  while  in  this  neighbourho<Kl, 
visit  the  Cicolano  District,  lying  be- 
tween Rieti  and  Tagliacozzo,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Salto.  The  excur- 
sion must  be  made  on  horseback,  and 
can  be  undertaken  either  from  Rieti, 
from  Civita  Ducale,  or  from  Aquila. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known.  The  country  presents  an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines descending  from  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines,  lying  between  steep 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  pro- 
fusely wooded.  Upon  these  hills,  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  tract,  are  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  ancient  towns, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamas- 
sus  as  being  the  sites  of  the  Abo* 
rigines,  entirely  ruined  and  deserted 
when  he  wrote.  Martelli,  a  local  an- 
tiquary, was  the  first  who  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  Diony- 
sius, and  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  Craven  subsequently  confirmed 
his  observations.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of 
these  towns  from  the  ancient  names ; 
but  Torano,  near  San^  Anatolia,  at 
the  N.  base  of  Monte  Velino,  which 
possesses  vestiges  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
is  considered  to  be  the  Tiora  of  Diony- 
isius,  where  St.  Anatolia  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  eisi^'wtXi^^va&.'^V^ 
ssites  of  the  oXVet  \«Nni%  xBL^^v'wyafe^'^'^ 
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Dionysius  are  still  undetermined,  and 
will  probablj  never  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy;  but  the  traveller  will 
derive  sufficient  interest  in  finding  a 
cluster  of  cities  whose  massive  walls 
and  other  ruins  mark  the  position  of 
the  aboriginal  settlements  precisely  as 
they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
The  district  is  now  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, whose  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  valley  of  the  Salto.  The  pro- 
prietors reside  on  their  estates,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  the  traveller  must  look 
for  hospitality;  it  will  therefore  be 
desirable  that  he  should  provide  him- 
self with  recommendations  to  some  of 
them. 

In  this  district,  about  3  m.  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  Salto,  is  the  village  of  Pe- 
trella,  once  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Colonna  family.  In  the  castle,  now  in 
ruins,  was  perpetrated  towards  the  close 
of  the  16th  cent,  the  murder  of  Fran- 
cesco Cenci,  at  the  instance  of  his  wife 
and  daughter,  a  crime  that  has  been 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  poetry  of 
Shelley,  and  in  the  person  of  Beatrice 
by  the  pencil  of  Guido. 

"  That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Petrella, 
'Tis  safely  walVd,  and  moated  roimd  about: 
Its  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick 

towers, 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak." 

The  story  has  been  told  by  Keppel 
Craven  in  his  Travels  through  the 
Abruzzi,  and  more  accurately  still,  as 
derived  from  a  cotemporary  MS.,  in 
an  article  of  the  'Quarterly  Review' 
(April,  1858).  Francesco  Cenci,  the 
victim,  was  a  Roman  noble,  the  son 
of  a  Treasurer  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Pius  v.,  who  had  amassed,  as 
such  functionaries  were  wont  to  do,  a 
colossal  fortune — a  man  of  debauched 
and  most  dissolute  \  habits  :  he  had 
been  twice  married,  having  several 
children  by  his  first  wife,  two  of  whom 
were  murdered  in  their  youth ;  of  3 
who  survived,  Beatrice  was  the  eldest, 
and  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Guido's 
lovely  portrait  now  in  the  Barberini 
gallery  [at  Rome.  Subjected  to  every 
species  of  ignominy  and  insolt^  Beatrice 


and  her  stepmother  Lucrezia,  unable 
to  bear  up  against  it,  were  determined 
to  rid  themselves  and  society  of  such  a 
monster — for  which  purpose,  aided  by 
a  certain  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  be- 
came enamoured  with  Beatrice,  they 
employed  two  paid  assassins  to  waylay 
Francesco  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
Castle  of  Petrella,  his  usual  summer 
residence.  This  part  of  their  design 
having  been  thwarted,  the  two  women 
resolved  to  have  the  murder  perpe- 
trated in  the  very  den  of  his  iniquities. 
On  9th  September,  1598,  Lucrezia 
and  her  stepdaughter  having  previ- 
ously drugged  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
it  was  Beatrice  who  introduced  the 
murderers  into  her  parent's  room,  who 
instigated  them,  when  faltering,  to  the 
act,  who  virtually  assisted  in  it,  and  who 
emboldened,  by  her  threats  and  persua- 
sion, the  assassins  to  their  parricidal 
act,  effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
Jael  slew  Sisera  of  old.  The  closing 
scene  is  described  in  an  almost  cotem- 
porary document  as  follows: — ** Ren- 
trarono  (the  assassins  Martino  and 
Olimpio)),  resoluti  aspettati  dalle  Donne, 
onde  porta  su  un  occhw  del  dormiente  una 
frezm,  Valtro  con  un  Mariello  gliela  con- 
ficcb  in  testa,  e  una  altra  conficcarono  nel 
collOf  onde  quella  misera  anima  fu  rapita 
del  Diavolo  {como  si  crede)"  The 
crime  having  been  discovered,  and  one 
of  the  murderers  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  stepmother  Lucrezia,  with 
Beatrice  and  her  brothers,  after  being 
tortured,  confessed  also  their  partici- 
pation in  the  murder — were  tried  and 
convicted:  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  two  women  had  instigated 
to,  and  participated  in,  the  tragedy, 
were,  however,  such  as  to  offer  some 
extenuation  for  such  an  atrocious  act, 
and,  although  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  guilt,  yet  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Rome,  with  whom 
they  were  allied,  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  their  pardon  from  the  reigning 
Pontiff  Clement  VIII .  Whilst  all  was 
uncertidnty  as  to  their  fate,  a  nearly- 
similar  crime,  the  murder  of  a  princess, 
Santa  Croce,  by  her  son,  decided  theirs. 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  ordered  to 
be  beheaded ;  Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder 
brother,  to  be  quartered;    whilst  the 
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younger,  Bemardo,  then  only  16  yeure 
of  age,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Farinacci, 
but  on  the  cmel  condition  of  being 
seated  on  the  scaffold  when  the  rest  of 
his  family  suffered  their  sentence.  This 
inhuman  exhibition  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Home,  on 
the  nth  of  September,  1599.  The 
Castle  of  Petrella  is  now  a  picturesque 
rain.  The  Cenci  family  still  exist  at 
at  Rome,  having  taken  the  additional 
name  of  Bolognetti  for  a  feudal  inherit- 
ance ;  they  are  lords  of  Vicovaro,  the 
ancient  Varia,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli 
Subiaco  (see  Handbook  of  Rome,  Envit-ons). 
The  large  possessions  of  the  Oencis, 
which  were  confiscated  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  murderers  of  Fran- 
cesco, were  restored  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
v.,  and  have  not  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  family  the  Borgheses,  as  is  ver^' 
generally  believed  at  Kome. 

From  Petrella  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  Antrodoco,  to  Citta  Du- 
cale,  or  to  Rieti.  The  last  route  will 
be  the  easiest,  following  the  Salto 
torrent  from  Tagliacozzo  to  Rieti. 

The  other  towns  of  the  Cicolano 
District,  all  upon  eminences  on  either 
side  of  the  Salto,  are  Pendengoy  Capo- 
dosw,  MercatOf  and  Pesce  Posceano,  on 
the  left  bank :  Mercatelli,  Vario,  Offaga, 
and  Comervano,  on  the  right. 

The  projected  rly.  Som  Rieti  to 
Tagliacozzo  and  Sora  will  pass  through 
this  district. 


The  road  from  Aquila  to  Naples  is 
the  Consular  Road  of  the  Abruzzi. 

On  leaving  Aquila,  the  road  de- 
scends the  valley  of  the  Atemo.  At 
the  5th  m.,  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  is  Fossa,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Aveia,  a  city  of  the  Vestini. 
From  the  high  ground  the  view  towards 
Aquila  is  extremely  fine.  The  nu- 
merous villages  scattered  over  the 
valley,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
windmes  of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
monntniis  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
form  a  seene  of  peculiar  interest. 

16  hl  Omta  Retemja,  a  village  with 
an  old  ewtle  on  the  hill,  is  the  half- 
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way  house  of  the  vetturini.  It  is  at 
the  11 2th  m.  from  Naples,  and  15  m. 
from  Aquila.  About  5  m.  east  is  the 
town  of  CtipcstniHOy  the  birthplace 
of  S.  Giovanni  da  (yapcstrano,  the 
Franciscan  who  headed  the  crusade 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  after- 
wards joined  the  army  of  John  Ilun- 
yades  agahist  the  l^urks,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  the  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1456. 
He  died  soon  afterwanls  at  Villach,  and 
was  canonized  in  1090  by  Alexander 
VIII.  In  the  church  of  Capestrano  is 
buried  Alfonso  Piccolomiui,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  who  was  murdered  near  Sol- 
mona  by  Carlo  Sanframondi,  Count  of 
Celano,  in  1498,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Joanna 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  Narcl/i  the  road 
enters  on  a  cheerless  elevated  plain,  and 
is  carried  by  skilful  windings  down  the 
mountains  that  form  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  The  view  of 
this  valley,  encircled  by  mountains  and 
diversified  by  the  richest  vegetation,  is 
verj'  striking. 

16  m.  Popoli  (GlOO  Inhab. — Inn  :  La 
Po6"^/7,  tolerable), a  dirty  town  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  Aquila,  Solmona,  and 
Chieti,  and  1  in.  below  the  union  of 
the  Atemo  with  the  Gizio.  The  ruined 
castle  of  the  Cantelmis,  dukes  of  Popoli, 
is  finely  placed  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  ch.  and 
many  of  the  houses  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  architecture  as  those  of 
Aquila  and  Solmona;  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo 
palace,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  armorial  shields.  A  railway  is 
projected  to  connect  Popoli  with  Pes- 
cara  and  Ancona. 

A  circular  tower,  without  door  or 
window,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Ater- 
no,  has  an  inscription  with  the  words 
Pi'stal  Pesta! — but  its  history  is  un- 
known. 

A  good  road  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Gizio  leads  to  Solmona.  1  m.  be- 
yond Popoli  are  the  ruins  of  II  Gico-' 
dino,  a  villa  of  the  Cantelmis. 

[About  im.  iwtVict  «.mwv'DXj»SLX^«&. 
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"  is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  spots  in  nature,  and  the  more 
for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains 
of  great  height,  and  their  general  effect 
might  recall  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
landy  but  that  every  craggy  hill  was  of 
wilder  and  grander  form,  and  that  the 
golden  hues  of  an  Italian  September 
evening  gave  it  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  our  own  North.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lake,  which  may  be  1^  m. 
m  length,  an  avenue  of  beautiful  oaks, 
dipping  their  branches  into  the  water, 
shiade  the  rocky  path,  and  lead  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  building  in 
siffht,  save  a  hermitage  on  the  moun- 
tam  beyond."  A  path  of  1^  m.  along 
the  Sagittario  leads  to  the  town  of 
Scanno  (3000  Inhab.),  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  of  little  interest.  It  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  for  the  Greek  character 
of  their  costume.] 


Resuming  the  post-road  from  Sol- 
mona  to  Naples,  a  straight  road  leads 
to  the  base  of  the  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  on 
the  south.  In  this  extremity  of  the 
valley  the  country  is  rich  and  highly 
cultivated,  interspersed  with  cottages 
and  hedge-rows  which  recall  some 
of  the  beautiful  home-scenes  of  Eng- 
land (at  the  present  time  few  parts 
of  Italy  are  less  safe  from  brigand- 
age). The  ascent  begins  under  the 
town  of  Pettorano,  where  there,  is 
a  tolerable  country  inn,  and  con- 
tinues with  little  intermission  for  5 
m.  At  Pettorano  the  last  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  and  the  plain 
of  Solmona  is  one  of  those  rare  pros- 
pects which  are  never  forgotten  by 
the  traveller;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  whole 
plain,  13  m.  long,  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  long 
line  of  snowy  mountains,  above  which 
the  Oran  Sasso  d' Italia  is  conspicuous. 
TheGizio  rises  in  the  ravine  below 
|JMi^hMio.  A  wild  defile,  2  m.  in 
"Trings  us  to 


11  m.  Valloscura.  (1120  Inhab. — 
Inn:  La  Posta,  tolerable.)  This  vil- 
lage well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is 
placed  in  a  deep  precipitous  ravine  in 
one  of  the  most  desolate  quarters  of  the 
pass.  The  ascent  which  follows  is  very 
steep,  and  the  country  is  wilder  and 
more  dreary  than  that  already  passed. 
It  is,  however,  a  perfect  picture  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  scenery:  the  rocks 
in  the  deep  ravines  below  the  road  are 
often  so  curiously  broken  that  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  Pelasgio 
walls.  At  2  m.  from  Valloscura  we 
enter  on  the  Piano  di  Cinquermglia^ 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
This  plain,  which,  at  the  82nd  m.  from 
Naples,  is  4298  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  much  higher 
mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most  wintry 
spot  in  Italy.  The  sudden  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  make  it  dangerous  and 
often  impassable  in  winter,  and  some- 
times even  late  in  the  spring.  Heavy 
falls  of  snow  have  been  known  to 
take  place  even  in  June.  In  February, 
1528,  300  Venetian  soldiers  perished 
in  crossing  it;  and  a  similar  fate 
awaited  600  Germans  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  March,  1529.  A  double 
line  of  high  posts  marks  the  direction 
of  the  road  through  it.  In  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  shepherds  on  their  annual 
migration  to  and  from  Apulia.  In  the 
spring  they  bring  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  of  the  Tavoliere  to  the  mountain 
valleys  above  Aquila,  where  they  take 
up  their  summer  quarters,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  return  to 
Apulia  lor  the  winter.  At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity the  road  is  carried  through  a 
narrow  pass,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  whole  journey,  to 

11  m.  Roccaraso  (1450  Inhab.),  a  pic* 
turesque  place,  which  is  the  highest 
inhabited  village  in  South  Italy  the 
Casa  Angeloni  m  it  being  4370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Palena  and 
Lanciano.     (Rte.  143.) 

A  long  and  steep  descent  leads  down 
from  Roccarasa  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.    The  mountains  are  bolder  in 
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theiT  forma  thin  those  already  poserd. 
ftnd  are  covered  irith  deuBC  fbreets  ul' 
oaks,  "nong  which  bears  are  bred  and 
hunted.  The  Tiewg  over  the  valley 
of  the  SangTO  and  the  mountain-tract 
beyond  Isemia,  wilh  the  snoT]'  range 
of  the  Mateae  ia  the  diBUmce,  i 
very  fine. 

8  m,  OuUl  di  Saaffro  (5100  Tnhab. 
Ian:  £a  Posla,  clean;  the  beat  oa  t1 
road;  the  landlord  supplies  horses), 
euriou  old  towD  at  the  bast  of  a  rocky 
hill  at  theexiremitjof  a^laiiiRm.  long 
and  3  broad,  through  which  the  Saiujr- 
(Santi)  winds  its  conrse.     It   is   su 
mounted   by  the  Tuius  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi.   Many 
of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  ihr" 
architeotnre.  They  generajly  have  coi 
of  arms  over  the  doors,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Abruzzi.    One  near  the  itin 
bean  the  date  of  1374,    A  UiligcDce 
3  times  a  week  starti  tram   here  for 
Ortons  on  the  Adriatic,  passing  through 
Lanciaoo. 


BXCCMIOIt  to  BABBBA, 

[The  traveller  fbnd  of  mountain 
scenery  may  make  an  interesting 
excnrgion  from  Castel  di  Sangro 
to  S  Oermano;  but  be  should  not 
undertake  it  withont  securing  a  good 
guide  and  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  resident  proprietor  at  Alfedena 
and  Picinisco.  TTie  best  way  of  ob- 
taining them  is  by  applying  to  the 
local  authorities  at  CasCel  di  Sangro. 
From  this  town  a  patb  of  6  m.  leads 
along  the  plun  of  the  Sangro  to  the 
village  of  Econtnme,  placed  On  its 
1.  bank,  in  the  midst  of  pine-foreats. 
From  here  the  path  ascends  the  river 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  gets 
wilder  and  narrower  as  it  approa^es 
Barrea  (150O  Inhab.),  placed  on  the  lop 
of  a  moontain  overhimging  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Sangro  fiows. 
This  river  rises  near  the  village  of 
Oioia,  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  Italy, 
t>om  imdn  the  group  a!  mountmot 
which  endtte  the  Lake  Fucino  on  the 
S.E. ;  it  rana  btlow  the  villages  of  Fei- 


1  cBsseroli  and  Opi,  in  an  tipper  valley 

shut  in  on  tlie  N.  by  the  ifm,U-  Grrcoot 
Cinnuia  (7875  fl.).  and  on  the  S.  by 
the  mountain  on  which  stands  Barrea, 
which  from  this  circumstance  derived 
its  name  {barrier).  From  this  upper 
basin  the  Sangro  has  found  its  way  to 
the  lower  valley  through  a  very  deep 
gorge  cut  through  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.  This  gorge  is  so  narrow 
as  to  be  spanned  by  an  old  Gothic 
bridge  of  a  sicgle  arch  nearly  150  fl. 
in  height.  From  Barrea  we  retrace 
our  steps  snathwards,  following  tbe  it. 
bank  of  the  river,  to  Al/tilrnn  (2100 
Inhab.).  a  convenient  sleeping-place  for 
the  first  evening.  It  Etands  opposite 
Scontrone,  on  the  bank  of  the  H'o  Tm-lo, 
a  small  stream  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  through  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock  precipitates  itself  into  a 
dark  aiid  deep  chasm.  In  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  ovei'  it  is  encrusted  an  old 
Oscan  inscription,  Alfeilcna  retains 
nearly  the  name,  although  not  exactly 
upon  the  site,  of  Aufidcn-i,  a  city  of  the 
Ctiraceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the 
Samnites,  which  was  talten  bj  storm  by 
the  consul  Cn.  Fulvitu,  B.C.  238.  On  a 
hill  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  are  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls.  From  Alfe- 
dena a  mountain-path  of  nearly  18  m., 
great  part  of  which  is  to  be  performed 
foot,  crosses  a  high  ridge  of  the 
inl«n  of  La  Meta  by  the  Pasao 
del  Monaao.  During  the  ascent  the 
s  of  the  stupendous  rocks  and 
tful  precipices  of  La  Meta,  which 
-lis  side  falls  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, are  really  magnificent.  The  path 
reing  the  high  valley  (4795  ft.), 
hich  is  the  source  of  La  Melfa, 
the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Canneto,  descends  ViPicvtitco  (ISOO  In- 


wa;  of  ascending  t 
from  Picinisco,  where  guides  can  1h> 
hired.  July  and  August  are  the  best 
months  to  anderlake  it.  The  time  re- 
quired will  be  about  12  hours;  but  the 
view  from  its  highest  summit  (7480  ft. 
high),  extending  fttim  the  Monie  Corvo 
in  the  Abruzzi  to  the  Monte  Albvrna 
Piestum,  and  fnna  \:iia  k.^'6»sX«>A 
the  UeditemtLean,  foi&j  com,'ve:c«M 
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the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  The  chapel 
of  S,  Maria  del  CannetOy  in  August,  is 
the  scene  of  a  Festa  to  which  thousands 
of  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, flock  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. From  Picinisco  a  good  path  of 
6  m.  leads  to  Atina,  from  which  there 
are  roads  to  Sora  and  San  Germane. 
(Rte.  144.)] 


From  Castel  di  Sangro  the  high  road, 
after  a  tedious  ascent,  passes  through 

Hkmeroy  a  poor  Tillage,  beyond  which 
the  road  commands,  on  the  rt.,  the  small 
phun  of  the  Voltumo^  with  those  wind- 
ings from  which  the  river  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name. 

[A  path  of  nearly  5  m.  leads  from 
Rionero  to  the  source  of  this  river  and 
Castellone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Lombard  monastery  oiS.  Vincenzo  a 
VolturnOy  so  famous  in  the  middle  ages 
as  to  have  been  visited  by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  later  times  celebrated 
for  its  archives.  It  was  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  the  French  invasion,  when 
its  collections  were  transferred  to 
Monte  Casino.  The  walk  from  Rio- 
nero to  its  ruins,  and  back  to  rejoin  the 
high  road  at  the  Taverna  di  Vandra 
near  the  62nd  m.  from  Naples,  will  not 
take,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  more  than 
6  hours,  and  the  tourist  who  can  afford 
the  time  will  be  highly  repaid  by  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  scenery.] 

A  descent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  the 
post-station  called 

16  m.  Piano  di  ForoU,  on  leaving  which 
the  road  passes  the  Taverna  di  Vandra, 
a  miserable  osteria,  and  then  rapidly 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Vandra, 
from  whence  it  ascends  a  high  moun- 
tain called  II  Macerone,  a  spur  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  cottage  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria  at  its  base  the  view,  looking 
back  over  the  mountains  of  Roccarasa 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vandra,  and  S. 
over  the  district  of  Isemia  and  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Matese  in  the  distance, 
IB  b^utiful  beyond  description.  On 
1-^  built  on  a  high  precipitous  rock, 
099^  with  a  large  baronial  castle. 


11   m.  Isemia  (8000  Inhab. — Inns: 
Locanda  Stefano  and  La  Posta;  both 
bad),  the  ancient  isemia,  a  ci^^  of 
Samnium.     Its  commanding  position, 
and  the  massive  remains  of  its  poly- 
gonal walls,  which  constitute  the  foun- 
dations of  the  modem  ones  in  nearly 
their  whole  circuit,  afford  a  proof  of 
the  military  skill  which  the  Roman 
historians    ascribe   to    the    Samnites. 
During  the  Social  War,  after  the  fall 
of  Corfinium  and  Bovianum,  it  became 
for  a  time  the  head-quarters  of  the  allied 
Italians.    The  high  road  passes  outside 
the  E.  wall,  between  the  city  and  a 
deep  valley  watered  by  the  river  called 
the  Fiume  del  Cavaliere.    In  the  lower 
part  of  this  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
with  an  old  circular  ch.  dedicated  to  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  now  used  as  the 
public  cemetery.    The  fame  of  these 
saints  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so  great, 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  Isernia,  during  the  September  fair,  to 
purchase  masses  for  their  restoration 
to  health,  or  to  deposit  offerings  for 
benefits  received.     Red  wax  models  of 
different  parts    of   the    human    body 
affected  by  disease  were  exposed  for 
sale  to  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.     Many  of  these  offerings  were 
of  such  a  character  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who 
in  the  last  cent,  investigated  the  origin 
of  the  ceremony,  believed  it  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Priapus.    In 
1780  the  government,  to  suppress  the 
scandal,  prohibited  the  sale  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  objectionable  class  of  ex  voto 
offerings;  but  the  practice  had  taken 
so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  that 
when  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  visited 
the  town  10  years  later,  he  was  able  to 
procure   specimens    of   the   forbidden 
emblems.    The  fair  is  now  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  display  of  costumes  of 
the  inhab.  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Terra  di 
Lavoro.     Below  the  ch.  is  a  precipi- 
tous hill  covered  with  an  ilex  grove, 
surrounding  a  monastery  of  the  Capuc- 
cini,   remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  site. 

The  modem  town  has  manufieu^tories 
of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware,  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  consists  chi^y 
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of  one  narrow  street,  running  along 
the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountain,  with 
6  rows  of  arches  supported  on  short 
columns  of  white  marble  of  different 
designs.  Near  the  ch.,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1804,  is  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  times,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  4  mutilated  statues. 
In  the  adjacent  street  are  foundations 
of  massive  buildings,  and  a  rudely 
sculptured  lion,  apparently  as  ancient 
as  the  Samnites  themselves.  Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimius  Pater- 
culus,  prsefect  of  the  Pannonian  cohort 
in  Britain,  and  of  the  Spanish  cohort  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Flamen  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan :  another  is  in  honour  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  instavratori  moenivm  jwbli- 
corum.  The  antiquities  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  city  was  fortified,  as  many 
semicircular  towers  and  walls  of  that 
period  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  have  also  contributed 
to  their  destruction.  The  peat  cu- 
riosity of  Isemia  is  the  ancient  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the  rock.  It  be^ns 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Solmona  side, 
where  the  water  enters  the  channel.  It 
is  long,  and  has  six  airholes  or  spira- 
colij  the  deepest  of  which  is  said  to  be  96 
palms  (82f  feet).  It  supplies  the  foun- 
tains and  manufactories  of  the  town 
with  water. 

From  Isemia  a  road  leads  by 
Boiano  and  S.  Giuliano,  from  which 
branch  off  the  high  road  from  Naples 
to  Campobasso,  and  that  to  Lucera 
and  Fog^ia.    (Rte.  145.) 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isemia  along 
an  excellent  road  brings  us  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Voltumo,  passing  under  the 
hamlet  of  Macchia;  and  the  village  of 
Montaquila  is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Volturno,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge,  where,  leaving 
the  town  of  Montevoduni  2  m.  on  the 
1.,  we  enter  the  province  of  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro»  The  approach  to  Venafro 
is  very  beautiful;  a  rich  succession 
of  grovea  and  highly  cultivated  glades, 
surrounded  .by  hUls  covered  with 
fine  oak8»  Recall  in  many  parts  some 


of  the  finest  combinations  of  English 
scenery. 

16  m.  Venafro  (3500  Inhab.  Inn.- 
**  Locanda  Maccarri,  with  tolerable  beds, 
but  little  to  eat ;"  there  is  a  fair  caM 
adjoining),  the  ancient  Venafrum,  is 
situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  the  Voltumo,  3  m.  from  the  river,  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the  lofty  mountain 
of  Santa  Croce,  upon  which,  about  half 
way  up  its  side,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old 
tower.  At  the  base  of  the  mountain 
rise  the  copious  springs  which  form 
the  Fiume  di  San  Benedetto.  Another 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood  retains  the 
name  of  the  Fans  FapiHn,  The  slopes 
of  the  hills  are  still  covered  with  olive- 
groves,  as  in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

inguper  addes 

Pressa  Venafronae  quod  baccu  remiitit  olivae. 

Hat.  II.  4,  68. 

viridique  certat 

Bacca  Venafro. 
Od.  II.  6. 

Its  antiquities  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  vestiges  now 
remaining  are  some  fragments  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  small 
portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  modem 
town,  placed  below  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient, is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
highly  picturesque  from  a  distance.  The 
feudal  castle  of  the  Caracciolo  family, 
occupying  a  commanding  position  above 
it,  had  formerly  fresco  portraits  of  the 
horses  for  whose  breed  the  family  were 
famous ;  but  it  has  lost  all  its  grandeur, 
and  is  now  hardly  worth  a  visit.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  horses 
were  presented  or  sold  are  curious; 
one  is  dated  1524.  Venafro  was  twice 
desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last  cent. 
A  road  from  Venatro  to  S.  Germano 
across  the  Monte  SambucarOt  passes  by 
Cepagna  and  S,  Pietro  in  Fine,  following 
nearly  the  line  of  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  which  led  from 
Venafrum  to  Casinum. 

After  Venafro  the  road  is  level.  At 
the  point  where  it  approaches  the 
Volturno,  a  bridge,  called  the  Ponte 
Reale,  leads  to  the  Royal  Chase  of 
Venafro,  which  «bo>iXi"^&V\^\si«:^'i&'v^^ 
oaka  and  \a  iuW  ol  "«'^'^.  \«»x^*  '^^'^ 
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foad  proeeedt  st  s  litde  distance  from 
the  It.  bank  of  the  rirer,  passm^ 
ofD  the  n.  the  Tillages  ei  Cepagna, 
Yalleenpa,  Boeea  Pipinnza,  SeBto» 
and  Presenzano.  The  hills  arefinidy 
trooded:  the  hig^  eultiTatioa  of  tlMS 
^sdiis  gires  great  Taiietj  to  the  land- 
seape. 

LeaTing  Presenzano  upon  the  de- 
elfritj  OT  a  hill  oo  the  it.,  the  road 
iooD  reaches  the 


1$  m.  CaiameOo'  Vairano' 
Stat.,  where  this  road  fidls 
into  that  from  Borne  by 
Cemno  at  the  Qtuidrwnm^ 
and  from  which  the  rlwy. 
is  open  to  Naples  (79  kiL= 
49  m.),  in 2  and3  hours, Ij 

Ifiardo     • 
Teano     . 


Spaaranise 
I^gnataro 
&ipim 
8anta  Marin 
Gasertn   • 
liaddaloni 
Canedlo. 
Acerra    • 
CasalNooTO 
Ka^es    •     . 


6 

6 

7^ 

6  ^  Bte.  140. 

10 

5 

6 

6 

6 

7 

3 
11 

79  J 


The  carriage-road  between  Pescara 
and  Naples,  deMrribed  in  this  route,  will 
be  in  a  gnrat  measnre  abandoned  by 
traTellert  to  the  N.  of  Italy  and  shores 
of  the  Adriatic,  for  that  by  rail  be- 
tween Naples,  Benerento,  and  Foggia 
(Bte.  147). 


•^ 
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AHCOKA  TO  PBSCABA,  BT  THK  SBCttlB 
or    THB    JLMtlAXlC,  ANB    VM« 
CAMJL  TO  KAFIiBS,  BT  TOUO^ 

toOdBOL IS 


Lomo    .  .   . 

Forto  BecniAti 


GfriUNiiOTa 
SLBpidio     . 


fjoocuaiiare  . 
San  Benedetto 
CKutiaNoTa 
Mutjgnaiio  . 
Monte  Strano 


M 
SS 
37 
43 

ss 

6S 

69 

n 

81 
8S 

ISS 
137 
140 
14S 


Bailway  146kil.  =  90|m.  3  truns 
daily,  in  4  and  5  honnu 

XJoKTing  Anoona,  the  rly.  passes 
by  Osimo  and  Loreto  {ffaudbi,  for 
Central  Itaiy^  Bte.  88),  both  the  sta- 
tions being  at  some  distance  firom  these 
towns,  and  reaches 

4  kiL  Porto  di  JSecanati  (3000  Inhab.), 
a  small  town  on  the  coast ;  thence  to 
CiTita  NnoTa,  where  it  crosses  the 
Chienti;  from  Porto  di  CiTita  NuoTm. 
a  Tery  good  road  of  13  m.  to  Macerata 
(diligience  daily).  (See  Handbook  o/ 
Central  Italy,  Bte.  88.) 

6  kil.  Porto  di  S.  Elpidio  Stat,,  4  m. 
beyond  which  is 

9  kil.  Porto  di  San  Giorgio  Siat.  (there 
are  3  Inns  here ;  the  Lione  good  in  1857), 
prettily  situated  gd.  the  Adriatic,  and 
mnch  frequented  daring  the  vilieggia- 
tura  season.  It  is  the  Castrum  Fur" 
manvm  of  Pliny.  The  sceneiy  in  its 
neighbonrhood  is  fine.  From  this 
Stat,  there  is  a  good  road  of  about  5  m. 
to  Fermo. 

[Febmo  (18,990  Inhab.),  Firmum 
Picenum,  an  archbishop's  see,  and 
capital  of  a  district  whidi  con- 
tarns  110,482  Inhab.  It  iS  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  great  extent 
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of  interesting  country.  Daring  the 
Social  War  Pompey  took  refuge 
here  after  his  defeat  by  Judalicius 
and  Afranins,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
eventually  defeated  under  its  walls. 
It  was  occupied  by  Cssar  on  his 
march  finom  Kimini.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  Belisarius  and  Totila.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
Assunta.  One  of  the  churches  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Juno.  The  college  was  founded 
in  1632,  by  Urban  VIII.  The 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  charm- 
ing scenery.  "At  Fermo  are  still 
shown  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince,  Oli- 
verotto declared  himself  prince  of 
Fermo,  after  having  massacred  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
a  year,  as  he  was  waylaid  and  strangled 
at  Sinigallia,  with  Vitellozzo,  his  tutor 
in  crime  and  in  war,  a  victim  worthy 
of  his  more  dexterous  rival  Cesar 
Borgia."  The  citadel  of  Fermo  was 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which 
Francesco  Sforza  possessed  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  during  his  struggle 
with  the  pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  the  15th  cent.  The  see  of  Fermo  is 
amongst  the  richest  in  Italy.] 

Pietween  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto  the  rly.  runs  near 
the  sea,  having  the  ridse  of  hills 
covered  with  villages  on  the  rt.,  pass- 
ing by 

10  kil.  Pedaso  Stat.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aso,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Montalto. 

8  kil.  Marano  Stat.,  and  4  kil.  Grot- 
tamare  Stat.,  at  the  pretty  village  of 
the  same  name. 

[5  m.  inland  from  here  is  Jixpa- 
transone,  5000  Inhab.,  situated  on 
a  lull  surrounded  by  walls;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cupra 
Montana,  Pius  V,  in  1571  gave  it 
the  title  of  city;  it  has  a  cathedral 
dedicated  to  8.  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  hiU  beneath  the  town  is  a  re- 


markable cavern.  Good  roads  of  7  m. 
connect  Ripatransone  with  Montalto^ 
the    birthplace    of    Sextus    V.,    and 

Offida.'\ 

5  kil.  -S^.  Benedetto  del  Tronto  Stat., 
the  nearest  stat.  on  the  rly.  to  Ascoli. 
2  m.  farther  is 

Porto  di  Aaooli,  the  former  Papal 
frontier,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto.  From  here  a  road  20  m.  to 
the  rt.  leads  to 

[Ascoli,  AsculumPicenum,  a  town  of 
12,000  Inhab.,  and  the  capital  of  a 
province.  It  occupies  a  beautiftil  posi- 
tion on  the  Tronto,  close  to  the  former 
Neapolitan  frontier ;  it  is  the  see  of  a  ' 
bishop;    it  is  a  dull  and  dilapidated 

Slace.  It  was  the  first  city  which 
eclared  against  Rome  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Social  War.  Asculum 
sustained  a  memorable  uege  by  Pom- 
pev„who  compelled  it  to  surrender  and 
beheaded  its  principal  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  Gothic  wars  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  Totila.  Its  cathedral  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Constantine, 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.  The  fortress  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  SangaUo,  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
by  Cola  delf  Amatrice,  whose  lidst 
Supper,  painted  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  gained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  throughout  the  pro- 
vince. From  Ascoli  a  carriage-road 
to  Spoleto  passes  by  Arquata  and 
Norcia:  it  crosses  the  central  ridge 
of  the  Apennines  (see  Handbook  of  Cen-- 
tral  Italy,  Rte.  99)  ;  and  a  bridle-path 
leads  by  Civitella  del  Tronto  ffom 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  22  m.] 

The  Tronto  {Tmentus),  once  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
States ;  on  its  S.  bank  is  Martin  Sicuro, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Castrum  Truentium,  (Inn:  Locanda  Ce- 
sarini,)  The  Tronto  is  1  m.  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli. 

Between  the  Tronto  and  Pescara  the 
rly.  crosses  «.  "^Vkiii    ^-xXjeck^Mi^  ^^wsvssl 
the  Apeuma^s  \o  xSafc  «ft^,  vc^  ^"w:^- 
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ing  from  several  miles  to  onlj  J  m.  in 
breadtii.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
enjoys  a  mild  temperature,  but  has 
little  to  interest  the  traveller. 

24  kil.  Oiulia  Nuova  (5050  Inhab. 
—  Inn :  small  but  tolerable).  The 
town,  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the  shore, 
was  built  in  the  15th  cent,  by 
Giulio  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  who 
removed  thither,  as  a  healthier  spot, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Castrum 
Novumy  which  was  then  called  San 
Flaviano,  from  the  body  of  a  saint  of 
that  name  brought  there  from  By- 
zantium in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ruins  of  S.  Flaviano  are  below  Giulia 
Nuova  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tordino 
(Batintis), 

The  plain  near  them  was  the  site 
of  the  battle,  fought  July  27,  1460, 
between  the  armies  of  John  Duke 
of  Anjou,  commanded  by  Niccolb  Pic- 
cinino,  and  of  the  Milanese  allies  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  commanded 
by  Alessandro  Sforza  and  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro.  This  battle,  one  of 
Hie  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Ita- 
lian history,  lasted  7  hours,  during 
the  last  3  of  which  by  torchlight. 
When  the  generals  of  each  army  re- 
called their  men,  neither  was  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  other,  or  to  do 
more  than  retire  from  the  scene  of 
cams^e,  leaving  all  the  baggage  on 
the  field.  At  daybreak  the  ravine 
near  the  castle  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying ;  and  a  local  chronicler  re- 
cords that  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
ground  near  it  which  was  not  covered 
with  "  bodies,  blood,  and  armour." 


EXCURSION  TO  TERAMO,  CIVITELLA  DEL 
TRONTO,  AND  THE  GRAN  BASSO. 

[From  Giulia  Nuova  a  road  of  14  m. 
leads  along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tordino, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country  to 

Teramo  (8600  Inhab. — Inn:  toler- 
able), the  ancient  Interamnaf  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra  I., 
and  a  bishop's  see,  situated  just  above 
the   junction    of    the    Tordino    and 

•    Vezxolsi,   and   the  residence   of 


many  rich  families.  The  Gothic  Ca- 
thedral, once  remarkable,  has  been  sadly 
modernised.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  aqueducts ; 
many  statues  have  also  been  found  here. 
The  hills  above  the  town  command 
fine  views  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d*  Italia. 

From  Teramo  commences  the  great 
post-road  of  the  Abruzzi,  for  that 
from  Aquila  to  Popoli  is  a  secondary 
branch.  The  distance  from  Teramo 
to  Naples  is  2lf  posts.  The  mail 
courier  travels  it  daily,  performing  the 
journey  in  38  hours. 

A  bridle  mountain  path  of  14  m. 
leads  from  Teramo  by  CampU  to 

CiviUlla  del  Tronto  (1800  Inhab.), 
placed  on  a  hill  near  the  Salinello.  Its 
castle  is  built  on  a  rock  of  travertine. 
From  the  town  to  the  sea-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  containing  fossil 
shells,  mixed  with  pebbles,  occur.  In 
1557  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Henry  II.  leagued 
with  Paul  IV.  against  Philip  II.,  laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  defended 
with  great  bravery  by  its  garrison.  The 
inhab.,  even  the  women,  joined  the 
garrison  in  the  defence.  After  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  mortified  at 
the  Pope's  failure  to  provide  him  with 
reinforcements,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a 
battle  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whoat 
the  head  of  22,000  men  was  advancing 
from  Giulia  Nuo"va  to  meet  him,  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  towards  Rome. 

A  new  road  (41  m.)  has  been 
opened  from  Teramo  to  Aquila.  It 
follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Vomano, 
passing  by  Montorio^  and  near  Sena- 
ricia  (200  Inhab.),  which  was  for  many 
centuries  the  smallest  republic  in  the 
world;  it  then  traverses  the  narrow 
valley  of  Tottea,  and  by  the  wild 
passes  of  Monte  San  Franco  passes  into 
the  valley  of  the  Atemo. 

The  Ascent  of  the  Gran  Sasso 
D*  Italia,  called  also  the  Monte  Coma, 
is  most  conveniently  made  from  Te- 
ramo; but  travellers  who  undertake 
it  must  be  prejpared  to  find  scarcely 
any  accommodation.    In  fact,  it  should 
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not  be  attempted  without  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  at  Teramo  for 
some  of  the  proprietors  residing  at 
Montorio  or  uola.  The  middle  of 
July  will  be  the  best  time  for  the 
ascent.  On  leaving  Teramo  the  new 
road  is  followed  as  far  as  Montorio; 
whence,  after  crossing  the  Vomano, 
a  mountain  patH  will  lead  by  Tos- 
siccia  to  Isola,  where  mules  and  guides 
must  be  obtained,  and  where  the  night 
is  spent.  laola  (800  Inhab.)  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  on  a  penin- 
sula nearly  surrounded  by  two  small 
streams,  the  Maone  and  the  Kuzzo. 
The  pyramid  of  Monte  Como,  broken 
into  tremendous  precipices,  rises  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight  of  during  the  whole 
ascent.  A  wild  path  of  nearly  8  m., 
but  which  will  take  about  4  hours, 
leads  from  Isola  to  Arapietra,  a  rocky 
ridge  surrounded  by  rich  pastures, 
where  the  mules  are  left.  The  tourist 
ought  to  be  at  this  spot  by  sun- 
rise; the  rest  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  foot.  The  scenery  of  the 
ascent  is  perfectly  Alpine  in  its  cha- 
racter, presentinff  a  magnificent  variety 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  torrents,  water- 
&lls,  and  precipitous  ravines,  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy.  The  height  of  Monte 
Como  is  10,154  Eng.  ft.  Chamois  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  ranges. 

About  6  m.  S.E.  from  Isola  is  Castelli, 
a  small  village  that  acquired  some  cele- 
brity for  a  manufactory  of  the  so-called 
Abruzzi  earthenware^  which  was  carried 
to  such  perfection  as  to  be  placed  on  a 
level  with  that  of  Faenza.  The  art 
is  now  lost,  but  some  of  the  specimens 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  are  re- 
markable for  correctness  of  design  and 
vivacity  of  colour. 


After  leaving  Giulia  Nova  Stat,  on  the 
rly.,  the  Tordmo  is  crossed  by  the  rly., 
and  2  m.  farther  is  Monte  Fagano, 
where  tbere  are  three  inns  with  fair 
accommodation.  About  2  m.  farther 
S.  the  Tbmano,  a  broad  stream,  very 
fomudaUtii /wllien  swollen  by  the  winter 


torrents  descending  fh>m  the  Gran 
Sasso,  is  crossed.  3  m.  beyond  the 
Yomano  is 

18  kil.  Mutignano  Stat.,  from  which  a 
road  of  6  m.  branches  off  to 

[Atri  (10,100  Inhab.:  no  Inn,  but 
the  traveller  will  find  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  caffetiere),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  on  a  commanding  eminence 
inland,  with  an  extensive  and  most 
striking  view.  There  are  few  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  have 
such  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Hadrut 
Picena,  Its  coins,  of  which  there  is,  or 
was,  a  complete  series  in  the  local  col- 
lection of  the  Sorricchio  family,  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  specimens  known, 
exceeding  in  weight  the  oldest  Koman, 
and  have  been  assigned  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  some  referring  them 
to  the  Etruscan,  others  to  the  Greek 
settlers,  and  others  to  the  Roman 
Colony  established  there  about  282 
B.C.  The  family  of  Hadrian  came 
originally  from  this  city,  though  the 
Emperor  was  bom  in  Spain.  Nume- 
rous remains  of  public  edifices,  baths, 
and  walls  attest  the  size  and  conse- 
quence of  the  city.  It  had  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piomba  {Matrinua),  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  regularly  distributed, 
and  resembling  those  at  Syracuse.  The 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Abruzzi, 
IS  covered  with  frescoes  of  the  15th 
cent,  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
choir — the  history  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  walls,  the  Evangelists  and  Virtues 
on  the  roof.  They  are  by  different 
hands,  only  one  whose  name  is  known, 
Luca  (TAtri,  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  and  font,  are  by  a  Milanese 
sculptor,  Paolo  di  Oarus,  of  a.d.  1503.] 

13  kil.  Montesihano  Stat,,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Salino,  or  Piomba.  From 
here  a  road  leads  inland  to 

[CiviTA  Santanoelo  (7300  Inhab.), 
4  m.  inland,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Angulus  of  the  VestimJ} 

After  crossing  th^  ^'aivcv<c^  "V^-aj^i^at^  ^ 
Sdinas^  a  io«u3l  oi  \o  ni.XiTwacJftft;^  Q*S.  ns* 
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rCinxA  PI  PrawB,  Piuta  (11,000 
InEab.),  stnated  oa  a  InlL  It  was  the 
diief  town  of  the  VoHmi^  and  duing 
the  Social  War  ressted  the  Roman 
aim  J  that  bes^ged  H.  It  still  ezhilnts 
remains  cf  ancient  Imildin^.  It  is  now 
tiie  chief  town  of  the  distnet.] 

The  road,  before  reaching  Pescara, 
ddrts  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  rt. 
corered  with  Tillas,  which  form  the 
eommnne  of  CcuUUcanare  (4000  In- 
hab.)*  and  are  freqnented  during  the 
bathing  season. 

6  kil.  Pescaba  Stat.  (1450  Inhab. 
— ^Inn:  La  Posta;  yery  bad),  the 
ancient  Atemum,  is  a  fortified  town 
at  the  month  of  the  riyer  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  si- 
tnated  in  an  unhealthy  plain,  afflicted 
with  malaria.  It  owes  its  importance 
whdhr  to  its  being  a  military  station. 
The  fortress  was  l^iilt  by  Chaiies  V. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara,  Sforza 
di  Cotignola,  the  celebrated  condottiere, 
then  in  the  service  of  Joanna  II., 
perished  while  leading  his  army  across 
the  rirer  on  the  drd  of  January,  1424. 
On  that  day  he  marched  out  of  Ortona 
with  his  rictorious  army  on  his  waj  to 
Aquila.  It  is  related  that  he  rcceiYed 
rnauT  warnings  by  dreams  and  by  the 
premctions  ofastrologers  against  setting 
out,  and  that  his  attendants  considered 
as  an  eril  omen  the  ac<ndental  fidl  of 
his  standard-bearer  when  leaving  Or- 
tona, by  which  the  banner  was  torn. 
But  Sforza  declared  that  if  such  omens 
frightened  others,  they  would  not 
frighten  him.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
scara was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Braceio  di  Montone,  and,  all  the  ordi- 
nary fords  having  been  impeded  by 
the  garrison,  Sforza  determined  to  cross 
the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of  the 
stream.  Stormy  weather  increased  the 
dangers  of  the  passage.  While  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  river,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Sforza  saw  his  favourite 
page,  Mangone,  carried  out  of  his  depth; 
in  endeavouring  to  save  him,  the  nind 
^MflChis  horse  slipped,  and  the  weight 
jj^^^^kheavy  armour  prevented  his 
^Ttny  effort  to  save  himself. 
■■4y  disappeared,  but  his  iron- 
wm'e  twice  seen  above  the 


wares,  as  if  inyioring  ■■wiiitsMi.    Tlie 
hone  roce  agam,  bmt  Sfena't  body' 
neref  finmd. 


TO  FOPOU. 


Kfl. 

toCUefti 18 

to  Tori 18 

Tmii  to  Popoli^.    .....    as 


11 
11 
IS 
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A  line  of  rly.  is  ^tijeeted  from 
Pescara  to  Bieti  and  Temi,  to  pass  by 
Chieti,  Popoli,  Aqnila,  the  valleys  of 
the  Pescara,  Atemo,  and  Yelino:  when 
completed  it  will  form  one  of  the  most 
direct  lines  of  communication  between 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  provinces  of  Central  Italy. 

On  leaving  Pescara  the  road  fcAows 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  which  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  Atemo, 
the  ancient  AtemuSf  but  below  Popoli 
assumed  the  name  of  Pescara  in  the 
7th  centy.  Cicero  and  Livy  state  that 
during  me  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  re- 
ported, among  other  prodigies,  that  the 
Atemus  Had  flowed  with  blood:  Se^ 
naiui  nunctattan  est  Aiemum  flumen  san- 
gitme  fiuxisse.  The  prodigy  is  seen 
sometimes  in  our  days,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  after  a  long 
drought  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Castel- 
vecchio  and  Subecquo,  abounding  in 
deeply  coloured  ferruginous  sand.  The 
Pescara  is  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Abruzzo  Citra  and  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I. 

Osteria  di  Carabba,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Chieti.  Close  by  it  on  the  1.  an 
ascent  of  2  m.  leads  to 

11  m.  Chieti  (20,200  Inhab. — Inn: 
Aquila  d*Oro,  tolerable),  the  capital  of 
the  Abruzzo  Citra,  the  ancient  IbaU 
Marrucinorum : 

Cui  nobile  uomen 
Marradna  domus,  claramqae  Teate  ferebai  ' 

SiL.  Ital.  XVII.  467. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  residence  of  many  rich  fandlies. 
The  Abbate  Galiani,  who,  as  Neapoli- 
tan Secretary  of  Embassy,  shone  among 
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the  '*  beaux  etprits"  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  native  of  Chieti. 
The  order  of  the  Theatins  took  their 
name  from  this  place,  their  founder, 
F^ul  IV.,  having  been  its  archbishop. 
Of  the  mauT  remains  of  Teate,  the 
most  remarkable  are — seven  large 
halls,  part,  perhaps,  of  some  Thermce, 
near  the  TSuoria,  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
and  of  a  large  theatre  near  the  Porta 
Reale,  and  several  inscriptions  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  some 
<xf  which  refer  to  the  Asinian  £unily, 
to  which  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  belonged.  The 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Tricaglio  (a  tnbus  callibus)  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  temples  of  Hercules 
and  of  Diana  Trivia.  From  Chieti 
there  is  a  road  of  16  m.  to  Lanciano. 

[About  7  m.  from  Chieti,  on  road  to 
Popoli,  is  Santa  Maria  di  Arbona, 
wmch  contuns  an  elegant  tabernacle 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  of  the  Idth 
cent.] 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  12  m. 
from  the  Catena  di  Carabba,  we  cross 
the  Orta,  a  mountain  stream,  and  1  m. 
beyond,  on  the  L  bank  of  the  Pescara, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  dedicated 
to  the  Holy  Trinity ,  and  called  San 
Ciemente,  near  the  village  of  Torre  de* 
Passeri.  It  was  founded  by  the  em- 
peror Louis  II.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving certain  relics  of  St.  Clement, 
which  he  obtained  from  Adrian  II.  in 
866.  The  portal  sculptures  are  of  great 
interest ;  tne  ambo  and  Paschal  cande- 
labrum at  the  high  altar  are  of  the 
13th  cent.  Remains  of  the  church  and 
monastery,  some  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
bronze  gates  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  possessions  of  the  establish- 
ment, still  attest  the  extent  and  wealth 
of  the  foundation. 

[The  tourist  fond  of  wild  scenery 
may  follow  here  a  path  on  the  1.  which 
by  S,  Valentino  leads  to  Soccamorice 
(4  m.),  situated  on  one  of  the  lower 
slopes  of  the  Majella,  About  3  m.  from 
the  latter  place,  at  a  spot  called  For- 
neUi,  fine  urge  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
strontianare  found.     From  Roccamo- 


rice  the  path  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Orfenta  to  the  Piano  del  Molino,  where 
it  is  abruptly  closed  by  the  peaks  of 
Monte  Cavailo,  Monte  JfuccAta,  and 
Monte  Amaro,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group  (8956  ft.).  Here  the 
Orfenta  has  its  origin  from  a  beautiful 
double  waterfall  descending  fVom  the 
stupendous  buttresses  of  Monte  Cavallo 
and  Monte  Mucchia.  Another  path 
descends  from  the  Piano  del  Molino 
through  Caramanico  to  Salle,  whose 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  those  of  MuseU 
laro  and  Bolognano,  villages  near  it, 
have  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
manu&cturiug  the  best  strings  for  mu- 
sical instruments.  From  &dle  the 
tourist  may  either  rejoin  the  high  road 
below  ToccOf  or,  crossing  the  ndge  of 
the  Morrone,  whose  highest  peak  is 
6862  ft.,  descend  to  Solmona  (Rte.  142) 
through  the  long  and  narrow  gorge  of 
Valle  di  Mala  Cupa^  covered  with  thick 
forests  in  which  the  Santolina  Alpina 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  excursion 
by  S.  Valentino  and  Roccamorice  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Orfenta,  and  thence 
through  Caramanico  and  Salle  to  Tocco, 
will  occupv  a  little  more  than  5  hours, 
and  therefore,  by  starting  early  from 
Chieti,  it  will  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish it  and  reach  Popoli  in  the  even- 
ing. But  if  it  is  prolonged  by  crossine 
the  Morrone  ana  descending  to  Sol- 
mona, it  will  take  at  least  8  hours,  as 
most  of  the  excursion  must  be  made 
on  foot.] 

1 1  m.  Turn,  post  station.  Half  way 
between  Turri  and  Popoli  is  the  village 
of 

Tocco  (4000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  clifif  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  1.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Carlo 
di  Tocco,  a  lawyer  of  the  12th  c^nty., 
from  whom  the  Princes  of  Monte- 
miletto  descend. 

The  valley  beyond  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gorge  about  3  m.  long,  called 
Intermonti,  whose  steep  limestone  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  Pescara  forcing  its  way  between 
them. 

16  m.  Popou,  situated  ^^'t'«\k\Kt 
end  of  the  pasa,  'fiYifeT^  \)afc  KXKraa  \p3 
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a  sudden  bend  changes  its  direction  to 
the  N.E.,  and  becomes  the  Pescara. 
Here  this  route  falls  into  that  from 
Aquila  to  Naples,  Rte.  142. 


ROUTE  143  a. 

RAILWAY  FROM  PESCARA  TO   FOGG  I  A. 

KiL 

Pescara  to  Francavilla     ....  10 

„           Ortona 22 

S.  Vito       29 

„           Fossacesia 37 

„           Torino  di  Sangro    .    .  47 

„           Vasto 68 

„           Termoll 94 

„           Campo  Marino   .    .    .  101 

„           Chieuti Ill 

Ripalta 122 

„           Poggio  Imperiale   .    .  137 

„           Apricena 141 

„           San  Severo     ....  152 

„           Motta 166 

Foggla 180 

Railway  =  112  m.  3  trains  daily  in 
5}  and  7|  hours. 

The  rly.  from  Ancona  to  Pescara  is 
described  under  Rte.  143,  p.  54. 

From  Pescara  the  rly.  runs  along  the 
sea-shore  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 

10  kil.  Francavilla  Stat.  (4300lnhab.). 
The  town  is  on  a  hill  between  the 
Alento  and  the  Faro. 

'  12  kil.  Ortona  (11,860  Inhab.) 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the 
name  of  Orton,  a  naval  arsenal  of 
the  Frentani,  Placed  on  a  promon- 
tory projecting  into  the  sea,  it  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  of  the 
Adriatic,  the  Maiella  Mountains,  and 
the  distant  Gran  Sasso.  Its  port 
has  been  blocked  up,  but  it  still  ex- 
ports great  quantity  of  wines,  which 
are  the  best  in  this  part  of  Ital^. 
Ortona  was  the  favourite  winter  resi- 
dence of  Margaret  of  Austria,  widow  of 
Alessandro  de'  Medici  and  of  Ottavio 
Parnese,      ^e  died  here  in  a  magni- 


ficent palace  she  had  erected,  and  which 
still  exists,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state. 

[A  public  conveyance  starts  from 
Ortona  3  times  a  week,  by  Lanciano, 
Casoli,  and  Falena,  for  Roccarasa 
(p.  50),  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
diligence  and  malleposte  from  Teramo 
and  Aquila  to  Naples. 

This  road  quits  the  coast,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to 

7  m.  Lanciano,  Anxanum  (13,900 
Inhab.),  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  most  populous 
district  of  Abruzzo  Citra.  The  neigh- 
bouring country,  as  well  as  all  the 
shores  of  this  mountainous  province, 
is  fertile,  and  has  extensive  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  producing  a 
species  of  malmsey  (Jfa/uasia).  Lan- 
ciano is  built  on  three  hills,  two  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  remarkable 
bridge  referred  to  the  3rd  cent.,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Diocletian.  The 
cathedral,  called  S.  Maria  del  Fonte,  is 
built  upon  this  bridge.  The  Ch.  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  a  fine  Gothic 
fayade,  with  2  superb  wheel  windows. 
The  house  of  Anjou  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Lanciano, 
and  conferred  on  it  the  privilege 
of  coining  money.  In  the  midfie 
ages  it  was  famous  for  its  fair,  which 
lasted  29  da^rs.  It  was  at  the  siege 
of  Lanciano  in  1423  that  Braccio  and 
Sforza  first  measured  arms  together. 

The  nearest  stat.  on  the  rly.  to  Lan- 
ciano is  Fossacesia,  on  the  road  to 
which,  upon  a  woody  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea,  stands  the  ruined  ch. 
of  S.  Giovanni  di  Venerea  with  some 
good  sculptures  of  the  12th  cent. 

7  kil.  S.  Vito  Stat. 
10  kil.  Fossacesia  Stat, 

10  kil.  Torino  di  Sangro  Stat.,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Sangro.  From  here, 
after  crossing  the  Osente  and  Asinello 
streams,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  Tower 
and  Cape  della  Penna,  the  rly.  reaches 

28  kil.  Vasto  Stat, 

[A  new  road,  called  la  Frentana, 
47  m.,  has  been  opened  from  Ortona 
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by  Lanciano  to  Roccarasa,  where  it 
K>in8  the  high  post  road  (Rte.  142). 
It  starts  £rom  Roccarasa,  and,  skirting 
the  S.  flank  of  the  Maiella,  reaches 
Palena  (12  m.)>  and  4  m.  farther 
TaratUa;  whence,  by  a  long  gallery 
through  Monte  Ciricolo,  it  passes  near 
Lama,  2  m.  off.  From  the  latter  place 
a  via  naturaie  leads  to  Casoli  (8  m.), 
and  thence  to  I^anciano  (14  m).] 

21  kil.  Vasto  ]>'Ammone  Stat. 
(11,490 Inhab.  Inn:  Locandadel  Cas- 
tello,  indifferent),  the  ancient  Histoniumy 
on  a  hill  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
sea.  Numerous  ruins  of  ancient  edifices 
attest  its  former  grandeur  and  extent. 
In  the  Piazza  there  is  an  inscription 
recording  that  L.  Valerius  Pudens  had 
at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne  away  the 

Erize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests 
eld  at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus.  Jacopo  Caldora,  the  leader 
of  the  combined  armies  of  Joanna  11., 
Martin  V.,  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
built  a  palace,  of  which  there  are  large 
remains.  Vasto  is  still  a  place  of  some 
importance ;  its  olive-grounds  are  rich. 
The  Palace  of  the  d*Avalo8  family,  for- 
merly its  feudal  lords,  which  was  en- 
larged by  the  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the 
conqueror  of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to  be 
sdll  in  the  same  state,  and  with  the 
same  furniture  and  pictures,  as  when 
the  hero's  wife,  Vittoria  Colonna,  in- 
habited it.  There  is  a  small  collection 
of  antiquities  in  the  Municipio.  Both 
Vasto  and  Ortona  suffered  much  in  the 
14th  centy.  from  the  "Free  Com- 
panions "  of  Fra  Monreale. 

The  lines  of  rly.  from  Ancona  to 
Fo^gia,  and  from  Foggia,  Bari,  Brin- 
disi,  and  Lecce,  are  described  under 
Rtes.  143,  14dA,  and  148. 


ROUTE  144. 

NAPLES  TO  ROME,  B7  8.  GERMANO, 
80RA,  AVEZZANO,  THE  LAKE  OF 
FUCINO,  TAOLIACOZZO,  AND  TIVOLI. 

Kil. 
Naples  to  Roccasecca  by  rail     .    .129 

Koccasecca  to  Arce 10 

Aroe  to  laola 10 

Isola  to  Sora 9 

^»ora  to  Civitella  Kovctu  ....  20 
C.  Rove  to  to  Avezzano  ....  17 
Avezzano  to  Tagllacozzo  ....    15 

Canoli 14 

ArsoU 6 

Tlvoll 25 

Rome 28 

About  kit  28.3 
or  176  mllcd. 

Many  of  the  distances  here  given 
are  only  approximative. 

When  the  projected  rly.  from  Iso- 
letta  has  been  made,  this  route  as  far  as 
Avezzano  will  be  performed  by  rail. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  difigence 
every  morning  for  Sora  and  Avezzano, 
in  correspondence  with  the  early 
morning  rly.  train  from  Naples  on  its 
arrival  at  Koccasecca. 

The  scenery  of  this  route  is  very 
beautiful ;  the  way  of  seeing  it  to  the 
best  advantage  will  be  to  follow  it  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  going  up  the  valley 
of  the  Liris.  The  inns  are  execrable, 
indeed,  in  most  places  there  are  none ;  it 
will  therefore  be  useful  to  get  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  resident  proprie- 
tors before  leaving  Naples.  'Die  mail 
diligence  leaves  the  Koccasecca  Stat, 
on  the  rly.  daily,  taking  passengers  who 
leave  Naples  by  the  early  morning 
train,  and  arrives  at  Avezzano  in  about 
If)  hrs.,  returning  from  the  latter  place 
at  [j  P.M.,  by  which  Naples  is  reached 
in  20  hrs.  This  will  be  the  quickest 
mode  of  reaching  the  shores  of  the 
lake  of  Fucino.  The  traveller  may 
start  by  the  early  morning  train, 
which  will  give  him  time  to  visit 
the  Amphitheatre  at  Santa  Maria 
{Excursions  from  Naples),  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  next  tm\i  \o  C^s^Nvat^i 
from  which  \ift  ViVi  xqqcOcl  %»  Vawt 
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mano  at  1*35^.M .  On  the  same  day  he 
can  yisit  Montecasino,  leave  S.  Ger- 
mano  by  the  train  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  go  on  to  Sora,  by  taking  the 
tIj,  to  Boccasecca,  which  he  will  reach 
in  time  for  the  diligence.  On  the  drd 
day  yiflit  Arpino,  the  ffdls  of  the  Liris, 
the  island  of  S.  Paolo,  the  lake  of  Posta, 
and  return  to  Sora.  The  4th  day  ascend 
the  yalley  of  the  Royeto,  yisit  the  Falls 
of  Morino'or  Civita  d'Antino,  see  the 
entrance  of  the  Clandian  Aqueduct  be- 
low Capistrello,  and  the  Cunicoli  under 
Monte  Salviano,  and  sleep  at  Avezzano. 
On  the  5th  day  yisit  Celano  and  Albe» 
and  reach  Tagliacozzo. 

At  the  latter  place  horses  must  be 
procured  to  proceed  to  Tiyoli.  The 
mteresting  country  along  this  route, 
as  &r  as  Sora  or  Avezzano,  may  be 
explored  as  an  excursion  from  Naples. 

Starting  from  Naples,  the  rly.  passes 
through 


Casalnuovo  •     .    k 

il.in 

Acerra    •     .     •     < 

.      3 

Cancello .     .     •     . 

7 

Maddaloni    .     .     . 

6 

Caserta  .     .     .     . 

5 

St.  Maria  di  Capua . 

,       7 

Capua     .     .     . 

.       5 

Pignataro     •     .     . 

9 

Sparanise      •     .     . 
Teano      .     •     .     < 

6 

►       7 

Kiardo     •     .     •     . 

>       6 

Caianello      .     . 

.       7 

Presenzano  •     • 

.       7 

Mignano  •     •     •     < 

.       7 

Roeca  d'Evandro    . 

.       8 

San  Germano     . 

.     10 

Aquino    .     .     .     , 

.     12 

Boccasecca  .     .     . 

5] 

Rte.  140. 


Leaving  Boccasecca  Stat., 

10  kil.  Arce  (1500  Inhab.)  is  on  the 
carriage-road  from  Ceprano  to  Isola, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress  called  Bocca  d'Arce. 

The  position  of  Bocca  d*  Arce,  still  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx  Vol- 
mrunif  is  very  striking.  It  has  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  picturesque 
object  n'om  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
■mtry.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
^■u  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 

qabred  impregnable.  It  is  supposed 
e  ancient  Arcanum,  near  which 


was  the  villa  of  Qnintus  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  his  brother  in  his  letters  to 
Attieus,  and  in  the  dialogues  De  Le- 
gibns:  locum  astate  wnbrosiorem  vidi 
mmguam.  Many  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  which  the  names  of  the 
family  of  Cicero  oceur.  Some  ruins  on 
the  east  are  called  fAja  di  Cicerone^ 
or  Cicero's  Bam,  and  a  ruined  aqueduct 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Quintus 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

From  Arce  we  proceed  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  the  river  is  sel- 
dom visible  from  the  road.  Soon  after 
crossing  a  sulphurous  stream,  we  see  on 
a  hill  on  the  rt.  the  village  of  Fontana, 
and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  river  and  the 
frontier  Monte  S.  Giovanni,  known  for 
its  once  vast  and  wealthy  monastery. 

At  the  4th  m.  from  Arce  a  road  of  4 
m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Arpino. 
Close  to  the  road,  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  Isola,  the  Liris  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  called  La  Natrella,  close 
to  the  small  island  of  San  Paolo.  Near 
it  is  a  ruined^  arch,  the  remains  of  a 
Boman  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
river. 

10  kil.  Isola  (4800  Inhab.  — /nn.- 
small,  but  dean),  remarkable  for  the 
Fcdls  of  the  Liris,  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  built  on  a  small  island  sur- 
rounded by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  old  feudal 
castle  of  the  former  dukes  of  Sora. 
The  river  is  divided  by  this  mass  of 
rock  into  two  branches,  which  rush 
down  from  the  platform  on  either  side 
of  the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas- 
cades. The  first  faU  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high ;  the  second 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  len^h,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination or  cascade  and  cataract.  At 
the  foot  of  the  fall  is  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried to  turn  the  mills. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  Sora 
is  from  the  hill  of  S.  Giovenale,  facing 
the  town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road. 

Isola  has  several  cloth,  linen,  and 
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paper  nulk.  The  trmveller  caiinot  fail 
to  be  stmek  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  women  of  bola,  Sora,  and  Arpiiio. 
They  are  onoDgit  the  handtoniekt  in 
Italy.  Thdrecetume  ii  perfectly  Grei'k. 
They  wear  Muuials  pointed  at  the  toe, 
red  pettieoata,  and  blae  and  red  striptMl 
apeoi,  behind  as  well  as  in  fh)nt,  pre- 
eueJy  m  the  manner  of  the  nioJeni 
GieeJks.  The  pitchers  which  they 
eanr  on  their  heads  are  quite  classical 
in  their  Ibrms.  From  Isola  the  tra- 
veller may  cross  into  thu  Pajml 
Stetes«aiid  Tiait  Casamari  (4  ni.)  (  Kto. 
240).  After  leaving  Isola  the  nuul 
aserads  a  gentle  slope,  at  the  end  of 
wluch  is  the  Ccurtient  del  Fihrciut,  the 
paper  maaolhctory  of  Mons.  Ix'febvre, 
Coont  of  BalzoranOy  the  machinery  of 
which  is  driTen  by  the  Fibreno,  which 
here  ftlls  into  the  Liris.  In  the  gurdenn 
of  this  gentleman  are  the  OtH<:ittclU\  or 
little  thus,  of  the  two  rivers.  Those  of 
the  Fibreno,  although  coming  from  the 
manufiictory,  are  very  fine,  and  would 
be  considered  striking  in  any  other 
place;  bat  those  of  the  Liris  are  ko 
oeantiflai  as  to  monopolise  admiration. 
The  inclined  sur&ce  of  rock  down 
which  the  river  rushes  is  broken  trans- 
versely in  five  or  8ix  places,  and  at 
eaeh  of  these  a  separate  cascade 
b  fbrmed.  The  Fibreans  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  of  its  waters.  It  abounds  with 
trout. 

[About  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
monasteiy  of  8,  Dcmenico  Ahnte,  on  the 
Iwla  8.  Paolo,  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibreno  shorUy  before  its  falling  into 
the  Liiis,and  identified  with  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  Cicero's  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  his  dialoffues  J)e  Legilnts,  and  the 
spot  where  he  composed  his  orations 
mr  Plancins  and  Scaums.  The  ch.  was 
built  fiom  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Arpiue 
villa ;  in  its  walls,  seen  from  the  n^ont 
earden  of  the  monastery,  are  several 
firagments  of  Doric  ornaments,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  said  to  date  from  1030,  is 
curious  for  its  architecture,  approach- 
ing that  of  the  early  Saxon  style  in 
England ;  it  is  the  place  where  8.  Do- 
menico  Abate  died.  The  low  columns, 
of  granite  and  marble^  with  capitals  of 


<lifferent  orders,  were  albo  taken  from 
tlie  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  10  minutes'  walk  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, placed,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago 
by  an  Knglish  traveller,  and  now  almost 
illegilde,  stating  that  it  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  villa,  but  no  remains  of  foun- 
dations are  now  visible.  Cicero  was 
very  fond  of  this  island,  and  in  one  of 
his  dialogues  he  reminds  Atticus  that 
his  ancestors  hud  lived  there  for  many 
generations,  an<l  that  his  fiither  had 
rebuilt  the  villa: — /."i/o  rciii^  mm  licet 
plurea  </iV,s  tiUsnef  pnrsrriim  hnc  tcinjfore 
iiituif  ei  tiuumittitfin  h'inr  et  sitluhritotcm 
M'tpiur;  riii'v  nHtetn  lir,t,  ,  .  J/iro  est  uwi 
ft  huju.s  frt.it ris  inci  iferiiumi  juttriii;  hir 
vniin  oi'ti  stu'pe  ontujuiit.titntt ;  hie  wrc/v/, 
/lie  (ivniiSf  hit:  nuijnrum  multa  restitfiit, 
Qiiiit  plitrai  hanc  riVA-.t  riVAf/u,  ut  nniu: 
qiiiilnn  est  J  UtutiiUi  irt/ific'ittimjMitrisiutstri 
nt'iditt;  ifui  cum  essct  iujinnii  vu/etudiney 
hir  j'erc  iftiitcm  eijit  in  Uteris.  tSed  hoc 
ijKto  in  I'H'o  cum  uctui  riurrt,  et  ontiquo 
iiutrc  ptirctt  esset  villi i,  ut  ilia  Curimm  w 
Subiuis,  me  scito  esi>e  uatum  ;  (inure  inest 
uescio  qtiiilf  et  Uitct  in  nnimo  tie  sensn  meo, 
quo  inc  pliUi  hie  htcus  fori'isse  delectet, — 
JJc  Leij,  ii.  1.  In  the  reply  of  Atticus 
we  have  a  description  of  the  site  as 
complete  and  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday  : — Sed  vcntum 
in  iiisultim  est,  hiic  rero  nihil  est  amaniius, 
etvnim  hoc  tputsi  ntstitt  funditur  Fibrenus, 
et  dicisus  (Eqiuditer  in  dnas  partes,  lutein 
Juvr.  t u Unit,  nipiileq lie  dihqtsus  cito  in  vnmn 
conjlnit,  et  tantum  complectitur  qiuxi  satis 
sit  inodica:  jmlestnp  loci ;  quo  effccto,  tan- 
qiuiin  ui  habuerit,  opcris  ao  muneris,  ut 
hanc  nobis  cfficeret  seJem  ad  disputamlum, 
statiin  pracipittit  in  Lirim,  et  qwtsi  in 
fuiniliam  patricuim  venerit,  nmittit  nomen 
obsciu'ius,  Lirimque  multo  (/elidioremfacit ; 
nee  enim  aliud  hoc  friffiilius  flumen  attii/i, 
quum  ad  multa  adcesserim  ut  vix  pede 
ienture  id  ]>ossim.  We  ieam  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  Cicero  had  here 
a  library  which  he  called  Amalthea,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  by  which  the 
great  library  of  Atticus  in  Epirus  was 
designated.  Martial  tells  us  that  the 
island  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Silius  Italicus  :— 

Silins  Arpino  tandem  succurritagello; 
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Some  antiquaries  have  placed  Cicero's 
villa  at  CameUOf  another  small  island 
1  m.  higher  up  the  stream ;  and  the 
unmistakable  description  of  its  situa- 
tion given  by  himself,  the  local  inspec- 
tion of  the  place  showing  that  the 
Fibreno  falls  into  the  liris  shortly 
(statim)  after  forming  the  island  of  San 
Paolo,  the  remains  found  on  the  spot, 
and  the  tradition  connected  with  it, 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  interest  that  every 
classical  traveller  must  necessarily 
attach  to  a  spot  so  full  of  associations 
with  the  great  Roman  orator  and  states- 
man will  be  our  apology  for  having 
entered  into  these  details. 

Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  obliq^ue  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  called  the  Fonte  di  Ci- 
cerone, Only  one  of  its  three  arches 
is  now  standing.  After  seeing  the 
convent  of  S.  Domenico,  travellers, 
before  goin^  to  Sora,  may  visit  Arpino. 
A  road  to  it  (4  m.)  turns  off  soon  after 
passing  the  paper-mills  on  the  Fibreno, 
and  another  lower  down  from  Carnello. 
The  views  of  the  fertile  and  varied 
country  which  it  commands,  as  it 
winds  gradually  up  the  mountain,  are 
very  beautiful. 

[Arpino,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (13,450 
Inhab.),  the  Volscian  city  of  Arptnum, 
the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and  of  Cuius 
Marius,  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  Roman  history.  Its  situation 
on  two  hills  is  so  beautiful  that  we 
are    at  no    loss   to   account   for    the 

Eartiality  of  Cicero,  who,  in  one  of 
is  letters  to  Atticus,  applies  to  it 
affectionately  the  description  which 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  give  of  his  be- 
loved Ithaca.  The  ch.  of  San  Michele 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  nine  niches  in  its  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  their 
statues.  The  Palazzo  Castello  is  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  the  Strada  della  Cortina  is  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of 
that  of  Cicero,  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that^  he  had 
any  dwelling  here,  except  his  native 
house  at  S.  Paolo.  The  Palazzo  del 
Iwitme  js  decorated  with  statues  of  | 


Cicero  and  Marius;  the  College  is 
called  the  Collegio  Tulliano;  the  armo- 
rial shield  of  the  town  consists  of  the 
simple  letters  M.  T.  C. ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  show  their  veneration  for 
the  great  orator  by  frequently  giving 
their  sons  llie  Christian  names  of  Marco 
Tullio.  The  town  has  thriving  manu- 
factories of  paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth. 
Many  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
walls  of  the  chs.  and  other  buildings 
show  that  the  ancient  city  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
turers and  fullers.  The  ch.  of  S, 
Maria  di  Civita  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  Lanarius, 
Cicero's  father,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a' fuller,  and  the  name 
Tullius  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  inscriptions,  as  is  that  of  Fiifidiusy 
which  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Cicero's  letters.  Another  inscription 
in  the  possession  of  the  Vito  family 
records  the  name  of  Titus  Egnatinsy  the 
friend  whom  Cicero  recommends  to 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  as  the  generous 
companion  of  his  exile,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  pains,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  that  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  Modem  Arpino  was 
the  birthplacie  of  Giuseppe  Cesari,  the 
painter,  better  known  as  the  Cav,  d* 
Arpino^  whose  house  is  still  shown. 
The  town  has  a  theatre,  but  no  good 
inn. 

The  ancient  citadel  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and 
is  still  called  Civita  Vecchia.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  but  the  ruins  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble.  The  Cyclopean  walls  are 
not  so  perfect  as  those  of  Alatri,  as 
they  were  built  upon  and  fortified  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  enough  remains 
to  mark  the  strength  and  extent  of  the 
massive  fortress.  The  finest  relic  to 
be  seen  here  is  the  pointed  gateway 
called  the  Porta  delV  Arco,  It  is  con- 
structed of  enormous  polygonal  blocks, 
without  cement,  gradually  converging 
upwards;  and  is  unique  as  a  gate, 
although  in  its  general  form  it  bears 
some  similarity  to  those  of  My  cense  and 
Tiryns  and  to  certain  pointed  archways 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  Cervetri. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
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cloaccBf  of  massive  blocks,  and  in  the 
same  polygonal  style.  Some  portions 
of  an  ancient  pavement,  retaining  the 
marks  of  chariot-wheels,  are  also  visible. 
The  large  square  tower  in  the  citadel  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Ladislaus.  Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Soman  arch,  now  used  as  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  modern  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinimi  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  the 
five  Satumian  cities;  that  about  B.C. 
302  its  inhabitants  obtained  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  B.c.  188  were 
enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  Tribe,  and 
obtained  the  right  of  suffrage;  and 
that  M.  P.  Cato  and  Pompey  said  it 
deserved  the  eternal  gratitude  of  Rome 
for  having  given  her  two  saviours.  In 
the  15th  centy.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  1.  and 
John  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angevin  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Orsini,  the  general  of  Pius 
11.,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
ntuod.  The  Pope,  on  hearing  that 
Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders  that  it 
should  be  spared  on  account  of  Cicero 
and  Marius,  "  Farce  Arpmatibus  ob  Caii 
Marti et  Marci  Tullii memoriam"2 

If  the  traveller  visits  Arpino  from 
Ceprano,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he 
may  rejoin  the  rly.  at  the  stat.  of 
Roccasecca. 

On  returning  to  the  high  road  below 
Camello,  we  follow  the  Liris  to  the 
gate  of 

SoRA,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (12,300  In- 
hab. — inn  small  but  clean;,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  in  a  flat  but  not  un- 
pleasant position,  and  half  surrrounded 
by  the  Liris.  The  houses  are  larse,  and 
the  streets  wide  and  well  paved.  On 
a  rocky  hill  immediately  behind  it, 
closing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of 
the  upper  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle,*  which  was  the  stronghold 
successively  of-  the  Cantelmi,  ^  the 
Tomacelli,  the  Buoncompagni,  and 
other  powerful  families.  Sora,  which 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  latter  family, 
18  ihe  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the 


birthplace  'of  Cardinal  Baronius.  In 
1229  It  was  taken  and  burnt  down  by 
Frederick  II.  In  fh>nt  of  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
The  ancient  Sora  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volsci,  who  revolted 
against  the  Roman  settlers  and  admitted 
the  Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  many  years  afterwards  it  was 
recolonized  by  order  of  Augustus. 
Juvenal  represents  it  as  one  ot  those 
country  towns  in  which  an  honest  man 
might  reside  with  comfort  in  that  age 
of  corruption : — 

Si  potes  avelli  Circensibos,  optima  Sons, 
Aut  Fabraterice  domus,  aut  Fruftinono  paratnr, 
Quanti  nunc  tenebraa  uuum  conducis  in  annum. 

^a(.  lu.  823. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  LA  POSTA 
AND  TO  ATINA. 

[From  Sora  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  by  Atina  to  S.  Germano,  and 
may  be  followed  by  travellers  on  their 
return,  instead  of  passing  again  through 
Isola  and  Arce.  4  m.  from  Sora  the 
road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small  lake 
of  La  Fosta,  from  which  the  ISbrenus 
takes  its  origin.  This  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  La  Posta,  Vicalvi,  and  Alvito,  is  of 
great  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  co- 
pious springs  which  supply  it  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.  It 
abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  delicious 
trout.  8  m.  beyond  it,  after  a  consi- 
derable ascent  through  a  picturesc^ue 
country,  we  reach  Atina,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position  on  a  hill, 
1300  ft.  high,  near  the  Melfa  torrent. 
The  view  from  it,  embracing  the  Castle 
of  Sora  and  thC'  plain  of  the  Melfa,  is 
very  striking;  but  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion and  the  lofty  and  bleak  Apennines, 
which  bound  the  horizon  on  all  sides, 
and  especially  towards  the  S.,  give  the 

Slace  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  a 
reary  and  inhospitable  character  to  the 
landscape.    Virgil  speak&  q1  KXxsa.  ^^ 
a  powerful  dty,  **  Atwa  poteftvsr  \w^% 


^ 


H\>\rr\  •-Wk. — i\^^j&  Ti  iiL»ia-.— irT3ix  xstiikl. 


^>li^/t«    U«i    finiiiiAtUtn    if  liuiii*.   mit  tmius*  ii  "iitt  HUaee..     THiiaB-  is  m 

"^^tK^ns.  ^<pu»cuii  r  »  uii»  ly-tb*  juwr  inn.  inc  'fur  ^moiiiiiuftf  IniOK  <i£^iAe 

<i««t(i^aftiu«e<  *it{»ft  \f  jriMi^  it  lu  (or  ?■*— "mtT  janil^  aas  Inr  want  IffliBfllly 

l0^mM.if.  tu»  jjwTip^u  i*;tatt  ntipjw  uP-tii*:r  T*«HT«*ft  '=aBtn3aIia&      Qi  tfatt  WLiiilhiV 

i^i^uiar  >tt^»nunr     >»  -vut; iruuL  viilii.  iif  -tuar  jume  jKKireaBs;^*?!  iums  Eann 

UntM^'iUK^    \f\tf^\.t\ntt   \f   wwfix    utv  irlil  juHsrigniuB  r   nut  -mc  TxomL  tiitt  ind[ 

«r«SHi<*^  *;u<jiw>e<  •tt«t  viiu**:  mmmir  i^  'if^r748n  ^-tgrm  SDL  £  Lnuo-tnTa 

tt«i.  tilt,  \ftifi"   vu»;   «^  ■•nii'Ji  >  nil*  Kuuxina^Viraiff'iaBBanHv. » vwy 

iA«ii)ii«( .  ttut    xn   ^^  \ugAi»iar.  iftinr..  imrv  iGugsk.  7«jiis««- m  intfOliiliixc- 

«K*  tie\.«f  yn«»»j*^*rt  ttirf  \i?  3uu*n  Jirjpr       A.umc  *  an.  iKymnt  Bli^iiiia^ 
u«v«2A/ .      y^Kt*.  »  tiMv  t  |9ft*nns«  \t  -in  -ajs-  '.irpsKK  sifc  'rf  ^ait-  cewbt,.  at 

i»v*'u<Jlj\»ut  II?  -wv  'Vttu)4««t  nut  inmf^  -sut  /«."*  ./  t?*/  3,itmti  tiw-  'iwBUe. 
ivm  MJjfiu^it^  4inntuiii«nfu  tmt  lUMrto^   A  *ffri    i«f  4  il.  sieflnmuc  thsof  the* 

^^fc*'****:!  Uxti^i^i  tu^  >iii«  1^  '^xitvjtta*^.  iT^trt  b.  a  fee  aiiLjjijiL  jmfAishalRv 
iO^if  jt? .  iu^ .     ^t  ^tw  ii^a.  lu  ;r  *JL:-^    *imet  zj  Moir:^  Crfi^KHnt  aanJliaate- 

UftMjt  Aiiil^  vt  ^iu*:  n.  jtv9*ff*  v/ra  :■::  >al.-T*fi  ^  SytiTO.*  s^rnac*  15»^  the- 
4»VtoM3fc  tM:  h.';^*->,  xAfjMf  rju*:  Vj^t-i?-  ■yi4Pt  (frfT  ^5±  TOtJc  wiA  €?«*  fert*.  at 
iA)tj\M;  ♦'lUt.jf,*;  -/'"  ■>?.  /;  *.^  fcvi.  «^v?  -jiit    X  ir^attir  be^fes  ihaa  dtit  of  Terni, 

*K>*A«*5r^  -Ml.  VJAuUi^f  '4'/ir*  v-ma:?-!:*  j^,    **aait  rf  paaBc«  Waaii  it.    Abcnt  4 

if  j^/  )/,  ^^'/]  :  4taci(iic|r  cpoo  a  beigbt  oa  tbe  n.  bank 

■  !  of  the  Ii™,  between  two  of  its  amall 

trky«#«*^  t|«i;  ^o/  //I  /ivri?«>  ix«  a  >',W, '  cfXitncts  into  a  defile,  on  the  L 
44f*:f:^^;  *MiMfXiidM.>«  tk^  1,  t^tf^k  t/f  thf, '  fff  which  is  the  Tillage  of  Cnurfro  on 
i4m,  ''I  V  iT'trfir  li//K4i/^  %iifutf^  a  .  the  top  of  a  high  and  thiddr  wooded 
tUUkM,  WiA  U  w^ll  af^li^  Jtwr,  i5r>r  hill,  and  farther  on  P&o  dmal^f 
iUm  vniUy  U  ^H*^,  *'/fitXmt%fA  tttnAX  t^  kitnated  on  a  projecting  rock  which 
mukii,  'tuM  f*/aiA  pM>Mrt  at  10  kit,  frr/m  |  almost  closes  up  the  Taller.  The  road, 
l^m^  t^lz/ir.  lifdvnaw,  ^:ifitiii  Ibbalf,,,  a  after  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
t/m«  \t\nfM  tm  i\m  %Uf^,  t4  a  w^ky  hill 


tsrowtt^  Sty  a  iti^rtHM  ivittAUt  iff  the 
i^uti!4fUrt$$UtU,  Smu^imn  villages  are 
lU'MtikrM  ovHT  tli^  Ufwnr  hills  rm  each 
uhUt  iff  tluf  vniWyt  wh'wh  is  narrow 
awl  1m^i«4<w1  tm  «ritliirr  side  liy  lofty 
mi/iit»ltfWi»«  y\umH  Off  th<;  formerly 
Pttfml  fnmiUfr  urn  iUfVitrM  with  dense 
fS[ir<tsts,  whf<;h  alKmftd  with  wolves  and 
lynxi.'s,  f'iilU^l  t/y  i\ui  p<{asantry  //a/^o- 
partlif, 

AlMfitt  7  Sl«  tHrymul   IHdsorano  we 
i  ni.  (fff  the  road,  on  a 

(1600    InhabOf   the 

Iftrii.     It  has  ro- 

walli,   and    an 

•iUad  Porta  Cam- 

l|  out  of  the  en- 


reaches 

6  kil.  Cnpigtrello  (I400lnhab.),  perched 
fm  a  height  above  the  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  valley  of  Roveto  with 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.     In  as- 
cending to  it  the   road  passes  by  the 
mouth   of   the   Emissary-,  formed  by 
Claudius,  for  draining  the  Fucino  badn, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  describ- 
ing that  lake.  This  will  be  the  best  point 
for  examining  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  work.     From  Capistrello 
the  road  is  carried  through  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Campi  Palentmi,  along 
the  line  of  the  Emissary,  passing  by 
some    of    its    Cunicoli    or    air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo,  to  which  a  direct  road 
branches  off,  is  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  1,   On  ascending  Monte  Salviano, 
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which  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage 
($aivia),  firom  which  it  derives  its  name, 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  is  ob- 
tunec^  backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  amonsst  which  the  Velino 
on  the  N.  and  me  lofty  ran^  of  the 
Maiella  on  the  E.  are  seen  rising  ma- 
jestically above  the  others.  The  whole 
scenery  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switserland.  In  descending,  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake  for  2  m. 

11  kU.  Avezzano  (4720  Inhab.— /nn 
small  and  dirty),  the  chief  town  of  a 
district,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  co- 
vered with  almond-trees  and  vmeyards, 
at  a  distance  of  about  I  m.  fh)m  where 
the  waters  of  the  lake  formerly  reached. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  once  con- 
tained an  inscription  recording  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  Trajan  for  the  land  which  he 
had  reclaimed  from  the  inundations  of 
the  lake.  The  baronial  castle,  built  by 
Virgilio  Orsini  in  1499,  enlarged  and 
decorated  by  M.  A.  Colonna,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  in  1573,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Barberini  family,  is  a  very 
{Hctnresque  object  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
preserved  military  strongholds  of  the 
period  in  Southern  Italy.  It  contains 
some  Boman  inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

[The  Logo  di  Fucmo  {Fucmvs),  called 
also  Logo  di  Celano,  had  before  the 
late  draining  operations  an  area  of 
15,763  hectares,  or  nearly  37,990  acres, 
and  35  m.  in  circumference.  It  was 
subject  to  rises  and  falls  which  were 
difficult  to  explain;  and  hence  its 
level  and  depth  to  considerable  ^vari- 
ations. In  1816  it  had  risen  22 
feet  above  its  mean  level,  whilst 
in  1835  it  had  decreased  by  19^  feet, 
thus  giving  the  immense  difference 
of  41^  feet  in  the  vertical  mass  of  its 
waters  during  ^  of  a  centy.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
these  variations  were  still  more  con- 
siderable :  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
them  entirely  to  rainfalls  or  droughts 
they  have  more  probably  been  produced 
by  the  intermittence  of  subaqueous 
springs,  or  extensive  natural  Artesian 


fountains.  In  1860  its  deepest  part 
was  found  to  be  45  ft.  about  'H^  m. 
W.  of  S.  Benedetto  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Its  sur&ce  then  being  2210  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  frost  was  not  un- 
common along  the  shores,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  known  to  have  been  frozen  over 
in  1167, 1229, 1595, 1683,1726,andl864. 
It  was  well  stocked  with  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  barbel.  Its  scenery  is  fine, 
especially  towards  the  S.  angle  and  on 
the  E.  shore,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  it  offer  good  subjects 
for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  These 
mountains  abound  with  lynxes  and 
wild  boars,  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
vipers,  and  the  lake  itself  with  water- 
snakes.  The  ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Eomau  poets  for  their  skill  in 
charming  serpents ;  and  some  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  will 
be  found  all  over  the  kingdom  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
art: — 

Qain  et  Marrubia  venlt  de  gente  sacerdos, 
Fronde  guper  galeam  et  felicl  oomptus  oliva, 
Arcbippi  regis  miasu,  fortissimua  Umbro : 
Vipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibug  hydria 
Spargere  qui  sonmos  cantuque  mauuque  sole- 
bat, 
Muktbatque  inu,  et  nwrnu  arte  levabat. 
Sed  non  I)ardani8B  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit :  neque  eum  Juv0re  in  vulnera  cantna 
Somniferi,  et  Marsia  quaeaitaa  in  montibus 

herbae. 
Te  fumtu  AngitiOt  vUrea  te  Fudnut  undOt 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacua. 

ViRO.  JS>i,  VII.  750. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  the  destructive  inundations 
to  which  they  had  been  subject  is 
given  at  ffreat  length  by  ancient 
writers.  Tne  absence  of  any  visible 
outlet  ifbr  the  abundant  streams  which 
flow  into  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  unseen 
channels  ;  and  hence  any  unusual  in- 
undation in  the  valleys  of  the  Velino 
or  the  Tiber  was  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  Marsi  petitioned  Julius 
Cssar  to  devise  some  means  of  carry- 
ing off  the  superabundant  waters; 
but  nothing  was  attempted  seriously 
until  ^e  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  to  excavate   (a..i>.  S4^  -Na. 
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the  Marsi  gave  to  him  the  land  re- 
claimed by  the  drainage.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  emis- 
sary which  conveys  the  waters  into  the 
Liris  by  a  tunnel  6123  yards  long, 
cut  through  the  Monte  Salviano,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  to  Capistrello,  and  upon 
which  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  about  13  ft.  in 
height  and  6  in  breadth,  and  its  upper 
end,  nearest  the  lake,  at  the  spot  called 
the  Incile,  was  about  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake ; 
its  genei'al  fall  was  about  \\  in  810. 
It  is  in  part  cut  through  a  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  in  part  through  a  loose 
slaty  marl,  both  probably  of  the  cretace- 
ous period.  It  has  33  shafts  (pozzi), 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  were 
conducted  and  ventilation  established 
within.  The  brickwork  lining  of  parts 
of  the  emissary  and  some  walls  about 
the  entrance  and  the  cunicoli  and  stair- 
cases remain  in  a  £Bdr  state  of  preserva- 
tion ;  and  in  those  parts  where  it  has 
been  carried  through  the  solid  rock  the 
distances  carved  by  the  Roman  work- 
men are  still  to  be  seen  sharply  cut. 

The  naumachia  and  gladiatorial 
games  which  took  place  in  honour  of 
me  event,  in  the  presence  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  are  described  by  Sue- 
tonius and  Tacitus;  but  when  the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  an  obstruction  which  caused 
them  to  regur^tate  with  such  im- 
petuosity that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on 
which  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
assembled,  was  nearly  destroyed.  Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  describes 
the  panic  caused  by  this  accident, 
and  the  accusations  heaped  by  Agrip- 
pina upon  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  ambition.  At  a 
subsequent  period  Claudius  completed 
this  magnificent  work,  in  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  lake  to  flow  into 
the  Liris,  which  Pliny  ranks  as  one 
of  his  greatest  undertakings.  Trajan 
aj)pears,  from  an  inscription  that  for- 
jnerJjr  existed  at  Avezzstno,  to  have 
recovered  some  land  in  the  neigh- 
^urioQd  of  th»t  town,  wid  Uadiw 


also  made  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lake. 
In  1240  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  or- 
dered the  emissary  to  be  re-opened,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.  In 
the  last  cent,  the  Abbate  LoUi  examined 
its  course,and  induced  king  Ferdinand  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  emissary  in  1 786,  but 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  put  an  end 
to  it.  The  work  was  resumed  in  1826, 
and  was  much  advanced  in  1835,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  Capistrello,  when 
It  was  suspended. 

In  1852  the  Neapolitan  government 
granted  in  perpetuity  all  the  land  that 
might  be  reclaimed  by  draining  the  lake 
to  a  Company,  who  invited  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
ton  Gregory,  an  English  en^neer,  to 
prepare  plans  for  the  restoration  of  the 
emissary.  Mr.  Gregory  in  1854  recom- 
mended the  enlargement  of  the  emis- 
sary to  an  oval  section  of  14  ft.  by 
20  ft.,  making  it  follow  a  more  direct 
line  in  parts  where  it  was  crooked,  and 
reducing  the  bottom  to  an  uniform  in- 
clination. His  plans  embraced  a  com- 
plete system  of  sluices  at  the  upper  end 
to  regulate  the  entrance  of  the  water 
from  the  canal  which  was  proposed  to 
be  cut  to  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 
The  estimate  for  the  whole  of  these 
works  was  217,000i.  Mr.  Gregory 
expected  that  they  would  require  18 
months  to  construct;  that  18  months 
more  were  to  be  allowed  for  drawing  off 
the  water,  and  that  about  30,000  acres 
of  land  would  be  reclaimed.  Since 
then  the  draining  has. been  undertaken 
by  Prince  Torlonia,  and  is  now  progress- 
ing according  to  the  plans  of  the  late 
eminent  Swiss  engineer,  M.  de  Mont- 
richer,  who  constructed  the  aqueduct 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  Durance  are 
brouffht  to  Marseilles.  The  operations, 
which  were  completed  in  August  1862, 
consisted  in  widening  the  emissary  and 
in  preventing  its  future  deterioration  by 
extensive  arching  in  masonry  through 
the  strata  of  clay  and  loose  gravel  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
excavated,  and  in  forming  a  large 
basin  where  the  emissary  leaves  the 
lake  so  as  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
its  waters.  Instead  of  a  sinuous  direc- 
tion in  some  oi  \\a  v^rts,  the  present 
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leetiofii  of 80  iq.  metres  in  area;  nncl 
a  regular  All  throughout  its  Ivngth 
fiMr  the  water  of  I  in  1  {hH). 

The  total  length  of  the  Kmissariuin 

vhen  completed,  which  it  will  be  dnring 

the  present  year,  will  l>e  C.'MN)  metres 

(6890  yds.):  from  where  it  eniergi>s  on 

the  lake  an  open  canal  of  13  kil.  '^8  m.) 

"will  extend  to  the  deepest  part  of  the 

Imbd*  making  a  total  of  upwards  of 

IS  Eng.  miles  for  the  length  of  tlii- 

cuial  of  derivatiou  to  where  the  ^^'uters 

empty  themselves  into  the  Liris ;  the 

KMral  inclination  1  in  looo,  the  sir- 

tion   of  the   underground  portion   *20 

eabic  metres  (215  ft.). 

The  results  of  this  gigantic  opera- 
tioDy  greater  in  its  plan,  and  iufinitely 
laperior  in  its  execution  and  engineer- 
ing details,  to  that  of  the  Konian  Km- 
peror,  and  reflecting  so  great  honour 
on  the  nobleman  who,  in  the  midst  of 
innhmerable  difficulties,  has  oarriiMl  it 
nearly  to  its  completion,  have  provetl 
1  marvellons  success.  Already  has  the 
level  of  the  lake  been  redueeil  by  12 
metres  (39J  ft.),  and  the  mass  of 
water  to  2,050,000  cubic  metres,  or 
by  fbiu>fifths  of  their  primitive  mass, 
and  the  depth  from  1 8*  70  metres  (6 1  ft.  > 
to  6*70  (22  ft.),  and  hence  everj-  chance 
of  ftiture  inundation  averted. 

Already  4000  hectares  (9G37  Eng. 
acres)  of  the  finest  land  has  been  ren- 
dered to  agricultural  purposes,  afford- 
ing first-rate  grain  crops,  varying  from 
30  to  36  for  1  in  produce. 

It  is  calculated  that  when  the  whole 
of  tibe  remaining  waters  will  have  been 
let  off,  which  it  is  reckoned  they 
will  be  in  all  1869,  as  many  as  15,708 
hectares  (37,989  Imp.  acres)  will  be 
laid  bare,  of  which  15,000  hectares 
will  be  aTailable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses alone,  affording  employment  to 
60,000  inhabitants,  who  from  this 
aoantain  region  have  hitherto  been 
Aireed  to  seek  employment  in  the  dis- 
tricts along  the  sea-coast,  and  especially 
at  Bome  and  in  its  environs. 

We  possess  no  information  as  to  the 
outlay  made  by  Prince  Torlonia  in 
exeeating  these  splendid  works,  but  it 
anist  haTe  been  very  large  indeed. 
We  have  heard  it  has  reached  more 
than  10  niUions  of  Sraacs,    As  to  the 


benefit  to  Ik?  derived  liy  the  public- 
snirited  nobleman,  it  may  Ih>  stated 
that,  after  satisfying  every  claim  of  the 
landowners  on  the  shores  of  the  former 
lake.  Prince  Torlonia  will  become  pos- 
sessor of  upwanls  of  :io,(HH)  Kng.  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  only  to 
Ik^  conipari'd  to  that  of  the  fenny 
grounds  of  our  own  Bedford  Ix'vel,  in 
a  healthy  region,  and  under  an  Italian 
sun,  suited  to  the  culture  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  vines,  olivos,  &c. 

Instead  of  afl'ecting  prejudicially,  as 
was  at  one  time  sup])osed  it  would,  the 
salubrity  of  the  villages  round  the 
former  tmsin,  the  contrarv  has  hitherto 
proved  to  Ik*  the  ease.  Marsh  fever, 
iiitherto  so  prevalent,  has  nearly  ceased 
— the  town  of  Ortueehio  may  be  cited 
as  a  n'markable  instance  of  this  fact. 

In  the  portion  of  the  basin  hitherto 
laid  liare  of  its  waters,  no  traces  of 
those  aboriginal  lacustrine  human  habi- 
tations have  been  hitherto  discovered 
so  common  on  the  Swiss  lakes. 

The  traveller  who  mav  be  inclined 
to  visit  Avezzano  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure ever}'  infonnation  from  Mr.  H.  de 
Hremont,  the  managing  engineer  of  the 
works  on  the  Marsian  ]3asin  for  Prince 
Torlonia,  and  the  able  successor  of  M. 
de  Montricher:  to  this  gentleman  the 
editor  of  the  present  notice  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  details  contained  in  it. 

From  Avezzano  there  are  roads  to 
Celano,  Magliano,  and  Tagliacozzo;  to 
the  latter  ])lace  we  shall  proceed  after 
visiting  those  towns  near  the  lake 
which  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

6  m.  Cklano  (fi500  Inhab. — Inn,  a 
common  tavern),  the  most  important 
town  on  the  basin,  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  about  4  m.  from  the  N.E.  an^le 
of  its  former  waters.  The  views  in  its 
neighl)ourhood  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Its  Ctistlc  is  a  fine  and  striking 
specimen  of  me<liicval  military  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.  It  was  built  about  1450 
by  one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 
Countess  Covella,  and  was  till  very 
recently  in  good  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  building,  with  its  carved 
doorways  and  windows,  chapel,  &c., 
well  deserves  a  Vmt,  Iw  >i3iift  Oa..  ^1 
the    Cmvento  di   Valle   Verde,  >w^Qrw 
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the  town,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Picco- 
lominis,  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  Ce- 
lano  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Beato 
Tommaso  di  Celano,  who  died  in  1253, 
and  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Requiem  of  *  Dies  Ira, 
dies  ilia,* 

The  Contado  of  Celano  has  some 
celebrity  in  the  raediseyaJ  history  of 
Italy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Countess 
Covella,  and  for  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
warfare  waged  against  her  by  her  son 
Ruggierotto.  She  was  the  last  descen- 
dant of  the  Counts  Ruggieri  or  Roger, 
of  Norman  descent,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Her  son,  desirous  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  his  mother's  lands, 
joined  the  Angevin  party,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  their  captain,  Piccinmo, 
to  support  him  in  wresting  the  Con- 
tado from  her.  After  seizing  Celano, 
they  besieged  the  Castle  of  Gagliano, 
into  which  the  Countess  had  thrown  her- 
self in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  she 
could  receive  aid  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But,  after  a  few  days,  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm.  Picci- 
nino  seized  the  treasures  on  his  own 
account,  and  consigned  the  strongholds 
of  the  Contado  to  Ruggierotto,  who 
threw  his  mother  into  prison.  Napoleone 
Orsini,  who,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Pius  II.,  destroyed  the  remnants 
of  the  Angevins  in  the  Abruzzi,  de- 
feated Ruggierotto,  who  set  his  mother 
at  liberty  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope 
Pius  II.,  who  claimed  the  Contado  for 
himself.  But  Ferdinand,  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  ^nted  it,  in  1463,  to  Antonio 
Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amalfi,  the 
pope's  nephew  and  his  own  son-in-law, 
as  the  dower  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Mary  of  Aragon. 

There  is  a  road  (18  m.)  practicable 
for  carriages  from  Avezzano  by  Ce- 
lano to  Popoli,  whence  the  traveller 
may  proceed  to  Rieti  or  Ancona 
(Rtes.  142,  143).  It  will  take  about  6 
hrs.,  and  proceeds  through  Coll'  Ar- 
mele,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  ancient  Cerfennia  stood,  and  through 
the  pass  oiForca  Caruso,  Goriano-Sicoli, 
and  Bajano.  (Rte.  142.) 

ridie-road  leads  from  Celano  to 


Aqnila  (23  m.).  It  crosses  the  cold 
pass  of  Ovindoti  to  Hocca  di  Mezzo, 
in  a  dreary  plain,  and  the  only  place 
which  affords  the  least  accommodation. 
Between  Rocca  di  Cagno  and  Aquila 
we  pass  the  mediseval  Castle  of  Ocra, 

From  Celano,  descending  to  the  plain, 
we  reach 

San  Benedetto,  the  site  of  Marnxcimn^ 
the  capital  of  the  Marsi — 

Marrnvitim,  veteris  celebratum  nomine  Maral, 
Urbibns  est  illis  caput. 

SiL.  Ital.  vm.  507. 

It  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the 
Roman  empire ;  in  die  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Marsica,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  Boniface  IV. ; 
but  now  it  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
near  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Giovenco,  the  ancient  Fitonius,  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the 
valley  of  Ortona  a'  Marsi.  Numerous 
remains,  especially  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
during  a  long  drought  m  1752  consider- 
able ruins  were  exposed,  from  which 
statues  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Claudius, 
and  Hadrian  were  obtained  and  carried 
to  Naples.  East  of  it,  about  2  hours' 
walk  from  the  lake,  is 

Pescina  (4370  Inhab.),  on  the  side  of 
a  gorge  watered  by  the  Giovenco,  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  still  called  Vescow 
cfe'  Marsi,  Its  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  old  house,  perched  on  'a  crag 
jutting  over  the  ravine,  in  which  Car* 
dinal  Mazzarin  was  bom  on  July  14, 
1602.  From  S.  Benedetto  the  path 
follows  the  shore  in  a  S.£.  direction  to 

Ortucchio,  once  near  the  shore,  and 
exposed  to  constant  injury  from  the 
rising  of  the  waters,  and  fevers  which 
no  longer  exist.  It  has  a  picturesque 
old  castle  with  a  drawbridge  well  pre- 
served. Beyond  the  mountsdn  of  San 
Niccolo,  also  in  the  S.E.  angle,  the 
town  of  Archippe,  said  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  lake,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood.  Farther  on 
the  mountains  came  near  the  former 
water's  edge.  On  an  elevation  about 
4  m.  further  stands 
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Ti^asacco  ( 1 400  Inhab.),  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  trans  aquuSf  and  its 
abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Cesidius,  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Claudius ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
abounding  in  vineyards,  almond  plan- 
tations, and  cornfields.  It  has  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  building  and  a  picturesque  old 
tower,  in  whicn  Oderisio,  Conte  de 
Marsi,  resided  in  1050.  Several  in- 
teresting inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  it.    A  path  of  6'  m.  leads  to 

Luco  (2650  Inhab.) — near  the  site 
of  Penna — the  Lucus  AngiticPj  or  grove 
of  Angitia,  the  sister  of  Circe  and 
Medea,  commemorated  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  already  quoted.  At  a  later 
period  the  modem  village  grew  up  on 
the  spot,  which  is  called  Aiigitia  in  in- 
scriptions, but  whose  inhab.  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Pliny.  Its  ancient  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  on  part  of 
them  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria,  men- 
tioned by  Leo  Ostiensis,  was  built. 
Angitia  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  as  celebrated  for  the  faculty  of  its 
inhabitants  in  charming  snakes,  which 
are  still  numerous  hereabouts. 

Beyond  Luco,  and  before  reaching 
the  Incile,  or  mouth  ■.  of  the  Emis- 
sary on  the  lake,  there  are  two 
natui-al  subterranean  channels,  into 
which  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  absorbed  with  force  and  noise ; 
the  ancients  believed  that  this  water 
reappeared  in  the  two  fine  springs 
known  as  the  Laghetto  di  Sta.  Lucia 
and  of  La  Serena  or  Fonte  Cerulea, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  the 
former  furnishing  the  water  in  ancient 
times  carried  to  Home  under  the  name 
of  Aqua  Marcia»  The  name  of  La 
Pedogna,  given  to  the  spot,  is  considered 
a  corruption  of  PitoniuSf  the  Giovenco, 
which  was  once  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  lake  without  mixing  its 
waters  with  it.  The  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo  may  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  lake 
under  the  name  of  Fucinus,  which 
occurs  in  votive  inscriptions  discovered 
near  the  spot. 

3  m.  N«  of  Ayezzano  is  the  village 
of 


Albc  (200  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Alba 
FucENTiA,  or  Alba  Maesorum,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Kome  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Marsica,  which 
Cicero  eulogises  in  his  Philippics.  Alba 
occupied  the  treble  crest  of  a  hill; 
at  present,  the  convent  and  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  stand  on  the  first;  an 
old  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
Coiie  di  Pettorinoy  on  the  second ;  and 
the  modem  village  upon  the  third 
and  highest.  Alba  was  tlie  place 
of  banishment  of  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia,  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Bituitus  king  of 
the  Arvemi,  and  other  royal  captives. 
Its  walls,  with  remains  of  several 
towers,  present  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification  to 
be  found  ii^  Italy.  The  polygonal 
blocks  are  so  carefully  put  together 
that  the  interstices  scarcely  appear, 
and  although  the  courses  are  irregular, 
the  surface  of  the  wall  is  perfectly 
smooth.  The  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  of  some  baths  are  still 
visible.  The  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  of  the 
13th  centy.,  is  upon  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple, the  portico  formed  by  columns  of 
marble,  and  the  Corinthian  ones  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisles,  were 
evidently  derived  from  Pagan  edifices. 
The  pavement  is  coqiposed  of  ancient 
mosaics,  and  numerous  fragments  of 
columns  are  preserved  in  different 
parts  of  the  building.  The  view  which 
it  commands  is  very  fine,  embracing 
the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo  on  the  W., 
the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  Rieti, 
and  the  entire  basin  of  Fucino  on  the  S. 

In  descendinff  from  Albc  we  leave, 
upon  a  hill  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Imele, 
the  village  of  Magliano  (2200  Inhab.), 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  known  in 
Roman  times  for  its  iron  and  copper 
mines ;  and  join  the  road  below,  which 
is  in  very  good  condition  as  far  as 
Tagliacozzo,  along  the  line  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  passing  by  the  hamlet  of 
Capelle  and 

Scarcoia  (1500  Inhab.),  on  the  lower 
declivity  of  a  hill,mt!bL«b  ^»s}\<^  ^t^sRjy^ 
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by  the  Orainis  in  1269,  and  bordei- 
ing  the  Campi  Paleatiai,  close  bv 
the  Bpot  where  the  young  Coora- 
din,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
stanfen,  and  \he  flower  of  the  Ghibelin 
chi-ralry,  were  defeated  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  on  the  28tli  of  August,  1261S, 
— a  battle  which  was  foliowed  by  thi.- 
executlon  of  Conmdin,  slid  the  pri?- 
ponderanoe  of  the  Guelph  party 
ihroughout  Italy.  The'success  of  thi's 
conflict  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ail- 
vice  givcD  to  Charles  by  Aiard  de  Si, 
Valery,  a  French  soldier,  who  was  on 
bis  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whose  services  on  this  occasion  arc 
comroemorated  by  Dante;^ 


"After  the  battle,  th«  king,"  sajs 
Vasari,  "  sent  for  Niccolft  da  Pisa  to 
erect  a  very  rich  church  and  abbey  on 
the  site  of  his  victory,  wherein  should 
be  buried  the  great  number  of  men  killed 
in  the  battle,  and  where,  in  accordaUi-'L' 

performed  by  many  monks,  night  and 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls;  aiid 
the  building  being  finished,  Chark-H 
was  10  well  satisfied  with  the  work  thai 
he  paid  Niceolfi  great  honours  and  rc- 
waids."  This  Cistercian  monastery, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  th 
Telone  torrent,  is  now  jn  ruins,  h\' 
it  still  retains  the  name  of  Santa  Mori 
delta  VUtorin.  An  image  of  the  Mc 
donna,  which  was  executed  in  France 
by  order  of  Charles,  and  is  covered 
with  fie«rs^e-lia,  exists  in  the  eh.  of 
Santa  Maria  in  Scurcola.  5  m.  Airthi 
across  the  Campi  Palentini,  foUowin 
the  line  of  the  Km  Valeria,  along  whic 
there  are  nuned  tombs,  we  anive  at 

9  m,  Taoliacozzo  (68CM)  lohab.),   j 
the  most  important  town  of  the  distric 
sitoated  on  the  rt.  bauk  of  a  deep  r, 
vine  in  which  the  Iroele  takes  its  oi' 
pn.    The  inn  or  tavern  is  wrefcheil, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  Mastroddi 
bmily  will  be  sure  (o  obtain  admisMon 
into  their  hospitable  palazio  on  tliu 
pisziB  below  the  luU.    Its  fine  stiiir- 
cate  contsins  come  nirhle  fnigmeulE 


and  Itoman  inscriptions.  There  Are 
■2  Gothic  churches  in  the  town  of  the 

ilh  eeuty. 

The  excursion  to  the  Cicolanu  dis- 

ict  (Bte.  142)  may  be  accomplished 
from  Tagliacozjo,  following  the  valley 

"  the  Salto  to  where  that  mountain 
rent  joins  the  Velino,  the  line  of  the 
projected  riy.  to  Kieti  ami  Temi. 
Another  may  be  made  to  the  Suurces 
tf  the  Litis  below  the  village  of  Cop- 
padocia.    The  scenery  is  wild  and  ro- 

laniic,  and,   the  path   being  only  5 

1.,  there  will  be  time  to  see  it  after 
reaching  Togliacozzo,  if  the  traveller 
be  a  good  pedestrian. — Mules  or  horses 
and  a  guide  must  be  hired  to  proceed 
10  Tivoli,  about  30  m.  distant.  The 
path  follows  in  great  part  the  line  of 
ihe  Via  Valeria,'  which  connected 
ilba  with  Tout,  pasang  by 

m.  Bacca  di  Cerro  (4O0  Inhab.), 
hill  bounding  the  passon  the  N.W., 
md  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  valley.  From  here  the  path  de- 
scends along  the  Mola  torrent,  leaving 
the  hamlet  of  Colli  on  the  rt.,  to 

8  m.  Carsoli  (1000  Inhab.),  with  a 
ruined  castle,  which  preserves  the 
name  of  Carseoli,  a  station  on  the  Viii 

Valeria,  the  rite  of  which  may  be 
(raced  in  the  vineyards  about  2  m.  be- 
low, after  crossing  the  Tunmo,  in  the 
wood  or  Macckia  di  Sessaro,  and  in  the 
plwn  of  Cavaiiere,  which  is  encircled 
by  towns  perched  picturesquely  on 
their  hills.  Great  part  of  its  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks,  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.,  are  still  ' 
visible.  Carseoli  was  for  a  short 
IJme  the  prison  of  Bitis,  the  sou  of 
a  king  of  Thrace.     Ovid,  who  passed 


I  Vaieria  was  opcued  bj 
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by  it  on  his  wty  to  Sulmonii,  tells  us 
tiliat  it  was  a  odld  place : — 

Friglda  OineoU,  necolivisapU  ferendis, 
Terra,  nd  ad  lagetes  ingenioana  af^r. 

Hac  ego  Fdigiioa.  natalla  mra,  petebam; 
Parva,  Md  aMidnia  avida  semper  aquis. 

ItiSt.  IV.  683. 

The  pavement  of  the  Via  Valeria  still 
bears  marks  of  chariot-wheels.    Sevend 
milestones  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Gon- 
snlates  of  Nerva,  and  inscriptionsi  have 
been  found  in  the  plain  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Valeria, — one  at  Avezzano, 
recording  the  Coliegium  Dendrophorum, 
or   corporation   of  woodcutters,   who 
must    have    been    of   importance    in 
a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abruzzi. 
1  m.  beyond  the  ruins  is  C<tvaliere,  the 
former    Neapolitan    frontier   station; 
There    is     a    tavern,    where    some 
refreshment    may  be    obtained.    Be- 
yond  thisy  following  the  Valeria  for 
3  m.,  we  reach  AjsoU  (^Arsuh),  ike 


Papal  frontier  station,  and  afterwards 

1  RovianOf  a  castle  of  the  Sciarras,  close 

I  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Aiiio,  parallel 

I  to  which  the  road  ruus  to  S.  Cosi- 

imato.       A    bridle-path  on    the    rt., 

I  avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  Arsoli, 

j  ascends  to  liio  Freddo^  also  a  frontier 

!  station,  on  a    hill    at  the  head  of  a 

;deep    ravine,   through  which  nins   a 

I  stream  of  the  same  name  that  falls  into 

ithe  Anio,  and  joins  the  other  before 

reaching  S.   Osimato.     From   Arsoli 

the  roaid  is  practicable  for  carriages, 

and,   if   one  has   been  ordered  from 

Tivoli,  the  traveller  will  save  a  ride  of 

16  m.,  and  may  employ  the  time  thus 

gained    by    visiting  Lkenza  and   the 

Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  near  Kocca- 

giovine,  6  m.  on  the  rt.     2  m.  from  S. 

Cosimato  is  Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia, 

and  6  m.  further  2i'ro/t.    Descriptions 

of  all  these  places  will  be  found  m  the 

Handbook  of  Borne,  Environs, 
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In  coming  from  Rome  by  the  carriage- 
road,  the  city  is  entered  by  the 
suburb  of  San  Giovanniello,  and  by 
the  Strada  Foria.  The  first  objects 
which  attract  attention  are  the  large 
building  of  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
or  poor-house,  and  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. The  Strada  Foria  terminates  in 
the  Largo  delle  Pime,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  is  the  National  Museum. 
Passing  from  here  through  the  Piazza 
del  Mercatello,  we  enter  the  Strada 
di  Toledo,  the  main  artery  of  Naples. 
The  Toledo  and  the  Foria  divide  the 
city  into  two  nearly  equal  portions : 
that  on  the  1.,  towards  the  sea,  is 
the  old  city ;  that  on  the  rt.  is  com- 
paratively modern.  If  travellers,  as 
almost  all  now  do,  arrive  by  the  rly. 
from  Rome,  they  will  proceed  from  the 
Stat,  outside  the  Porta  Nolana,  through 
*be  Piazza  del  Mercato,  to  the  sea-side 


opposite  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, and  thence  along  the  Marinella, 
the  Piazza  del  Municipio,  and  the  Piazza 
del  Plebiscito,  before  the  royal  palace, 
to  the  strangers'  quarter  on  the  Quay 
of  Sta.  Lucia,  the  Chiatamone,  and 
the  Riviera  di  Chiaia — the  visitor 
having  thus  in  his  way  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  medley  of  strange 
sights  which  surprise  every  one  who 
passes  for  the  first  time  through  the 
tumultuous  confusion  which  prevails 
in  all  the  leading  thoroughfares.  Per- 
sons arriving  by  sea  are  detained  on 
board  until  the  Health  Office  formali- 
ties are  gone  through,  and  passports 
examined,  which  will  occupy  but  a 
short  time.  For  information  respect- 
ing landing,  boats,  &c.,  see  §  7. 

§  I,  Hotels, — The  principal, especially 
those  frequented  by  British  and  Ameri- 
can travellers,  are  situated  along  the 
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sea-side,  upon  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia, 
the  Chiatamone,  and  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia.  E6tel  d*Antjleterre,  on  the 
Chiaia,  occapying  two  floors  in  the 
IschiteUa  Palace,  well  conducted  and 
clean,  bat  not  economical.  There  is 
an  extensiye  view  of  the  western 
Bay  from  the  fh>nt  windows.  //. 
cTAmerique,  a  large  establishment  facing 
the  sea,  on  the  Chiatamone,  chiefly  re- 
sort€Mi  to  by  American  travellers,  for 
which  it  has  abandoned  its  former 
name  of  H.  des  lies  Bretanniques : 
table-d'hdte.  H»  de  la  Granule  lire- 
iagne,  on  the  Chiaia,  and  facing  the 
sea,  and  near  to  the  entrance  of  the 
public  gardens,  a  great  advantage  for 
families ;  the  proprietor,  Sig.  Zirr,  is 
adso  owner  of  the  Victorfa,  and  is  per- 
haps the  most  frequented  by  English 
ana  Continental  families  of  rank :  excel- 
lent table-d'hute  and  a  garden  behind, 
in  which  are  reading  and  smoking- 
rooms.  B,  des  JStrangerSf  at  the  £. 
extremity  of  the  Chiatamone  (No.  9), 
well  situated,  and  in  a  healthy  posi- 
tion. Tlus  house  is  very  well  con- 
ducted and  quiet,  rooms  clean  and 
comfortable.  Secretary  and  servants 
speaking  English.  Table-d'hute. 
Most  of  the  windows  overlook  the  sea, 
and  command  views  over  the  western 
part  of  the  Bay,  the  Promontory  of 
Posilippo,  and  the  island  of  Capri.  In 
the  wmter  season  the  houses  on  the 
Chiatamone  are  to  be  preferred  to  those 
on  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  being  pro- 
» tected  from  the  cutting  N  .K.  winds  from 
the  snowy  mountains  of  the  Apennines 
and  Vesuvius.  Jl.  delle  Crocelle,  an  old 
establishment,  said    to   be    improved 

fenerally,  especially  its  table-d'hote. 
ts  upper  windows  command  partial 
views  of  Vesuvius  and  the  £.  part  of 
the  bay.  This  house  labours  under  the 
inconvenience  of  being  built  against  a 
vertical  cliff  of  the  hill  behind  without 
any  intermediate  open  space,  a  circum- 
stance generally  considered  at  Naples 
to  engender  damp  in  the  interior.  H. 
de  New  York,  on  the  Piazza  Victoria,  in 
a  good  situation  near  the  Public 
Grardeo^  La  Chiaia,  Sec;  new  and  well 
mana^d,  with  the  advantage  of  a  small 
garden  bdiiiid.  Table-d'hote.  ff.  de 
^ome,  00  tbe  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  and 


upon  the  water*s-edge,  in  an  insulated, 
open,  and  airy  situation.    Good  views 
from  its  windows  over  the  E.  bay, 
Vesuvius,  the  hills  of  Castellaniare,  &c. 
The  general   management,   including 
table-d'h6te,  might  be  improved.    //. 
de  Jiu,Hsiet  a  large  and  well-conducted 
house  on  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia, 
much  frequente<l  by  Russians,  French, 
Germans,  and  English ;  well  spoken  of 
for  its  general  cleanliness,  attention,  and 
table-d'hote.    'J'he  suites  of  large  apart- 
ments in  front  overlook  the  sea,  and 
command  views  of  Vesuvius,  the  moun- 
tains behind,  Castellamare,  &c. ;  but 
many  of  the  bachelors'  rooms   look 
out    upon     an     enclosed    courtyard 
without    any    view.      The    position 
is   somewhat    objectionable   in    win- 
ter, being  open  to  the  cutting  N.  E. 
winds  from  the  Apennines,  and  hence 
prejudicial  to  persons  labouring  under 
pulmonary  afl'ections,  weak  lungs,  &c. 
//.    Victoriii,    the    largest    and    most 
fashionable    house    of    the    kind    in 
Naples ;  the  owner,  Sig.  Zirr ;  situated 
on  the  Piazza  di  Victoria,  opposite  to 
the    principal  entrance  to  the  Villa 
Reale  or  Public  Gardens*,  it  is  most 
convenient  for  families.    The  Victoria' 
is  very  well  conducted  in  every  re- 
spect, the  windows   thoughout  over- 
looking the  sea,   and  the  bachelors' 
rooms,  especially  on  the  upper  floors, 
which   cost    5f.  per  diem,  command 
splendid  views  over  the  W.  portion  of 
the  Bay.   The  forming  of  a  great  new 
sewer,  covered  by  a  handsome  garden, 
extending  along  the  Chiatamone,  has 
been  a  great   improvement  and  ad- 
vantage  to  the    several    hotels    and 
residences  in  this  quarter.    //.  de  la 
VillCf  formerly  Mrs.  Corby*s  Boarding' 
house,  127,  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  although 
far  removed  from  the  centre,  is  very 
good.   *'  Charges  moderate,  very  good 
table-d'h6te.;'— jE;.  K,  May,  1868.      //: 
Wasliinf/torif  in  the  once  Royal  Casino, 
at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Chiatamone, 
with  a  garden  upon  the  sea  in  front, 
from  which  fine  views  of  both  portionsof 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  Vesuvius,  &c.  Much 
resorted  to  by  American  travellers. 

The  charges  in  all  these  hotels  differ 
little.    From  the  eiv^  ol  0<iX.  \o  ^^  «^^^ 
of  May  thesft  cWxge^  wc^  \— \».Osi^«^ 
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ing  their  joorneys  firom  the  more  dis- 
tant railway  stations.  The  prindpal 
offices  are  situated  near  the  Post-office, 
ia  the  Via  di  Mont*  Oliveto,  and  ad- 
joining streets. 

A  regular  service  of  railway  and 
diligence  conveyances  has  been  esta- 
blished between  Naples  aud  Hrlndisi  i 
in  corres(>oudence  with  the  weekly 
sailings  of  the  mail  steamers  from  the 
toL'm^^r  to  Alexaudrui  — by  rail  as  £ir 
as  Monte  Calvo  by  Benevento,  by 
good  mail-carriages  from  there  to 
Savigoanov  by  Bovino,  aud  ibr  the  re- 
mainder of  the  joorney  by  rail  as  &r 
as  BrindisL  Passengers  leaving  Naples 
at  10  A,M.  on  Moimay,  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  sailing  of  the  Alexandria 
steamer,  arriTe  before  2  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. Fares,  including  railway  and  con- 
veyance by  steambcHttt  to  Alexandria, 
1st  class  280  frs.,  2nd  class  225  frs^; 
any  amount  of  luggage  taken  at  a 
moderate  rate,  50  kil.  or  1  cwt.  being 
allowed  gratis ;  the  office  for  booking 
is  at  the  Kly.  Stat  in  Naples  i^^raJa 
Ferrate  Meridvjtuxle)^  The  only  portion 
of  this  route,  15  kil.,  wUl  be  com- 
pleted in  Aug.  1 S69. 

Steaiaers  sail  regularly  from  Naples 
for  the  Italian  ports  and  Marseilles. 
French  Messageries  Impe'riales  every 
Saturday  evening  for  Cicita  VetxUia  in 
12,  aud  from  there  to  JfurxUles  in  about 
.30  hrs.;  every  Sunday  for  Messina, 
Malta,  and  the  Levant.  Ittrium  Govern- 
raerU  CofUruct  Bouits  for  Leg/tom,  Genoay 
and  yict!,  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
at  2  P.X.,  by  the  excellent  vessels  of 
the  Periano-Danovaro  Company,  and 
which,  although  bearing  Italian  names, 
have  been  nearly  all  built  in  Eng- 
land, arriving  at  Leghorn  the  next 
day  about  5  a.x.,  and  starting  again 
for  Genoa  at  lo  p.m.,  so  as  to  reach 
the  latter  the  next  morning  in  time 
for  the  earlv  railway  trains  to  Turin, 
Lago  Maggiore,  Milan,  Bologna,  Ve- 
nice, and  Ancona; — for  Catania  every 
Friday  ;  —  for  Beggio,  Messina,  Ca- 
tania, Gallipoli,  Corfu,  Brindisi,  Bari, 
Ancona,  and  Venice,  every  Tues.  at 
3j^.jl  //o/icin  boat!  for  Palermo,  Tues., 
^n'.,  Sbl,  and  San. ; — JSir  Phm,  Paolo, 
Messiaa,  Catania,  and  Syracuse^  every 


responding  with  those  of  the  Contnct 
Mail  Company  that  sail  from  Naples 
on  the  Tuesdays  of  every  month,  for 
Catania,  Cotrone,  Gallipoli,  Brizuiia, 
fiari*  Ancona,  Venice,  and  Trieste; 
the  same  steamers  arrive  from  Ancooa, 
at  Naples,  every  Mon..  sailing  on  the 
Tues.  for  Leghorn  and  Genoa; — for 
L'.'ijfutri  every  second  Sat.,  at  3  pjl,  in 
32  hrs. :  the  service  of  steamers  to 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
chiedy  under  contract  with  the  govern- 
ment for  mail  purposes,  is  performed  by 
the  boats  of  the  Florio  Company,  which 
are  very  good  and  clean,  having  been 
chieliy  built  in  England; — for  inch  ia, 
calling  at  Procida,  during  the  spring 
and  winter  months,  every  day  at 
l^  P.JL,  returning  from  Ischia  every 
morning  ;  twice  a  day  in  summer ; — 
for  C>Jtpri  and  the  Bli»e  Givtto  twice  or 
3  times  a  week  in  fine  weather,  gene- 
rally returning  to  Naples  on  the  same 
evening;  fsLKS  for  the  excursion,  10 
fr. : — for  Casteilumare  and  SorreiUOy  on 
Tues.,  ThuiSw,  and  Sat. ;  but  days  and 
hours  uncertain.  The  steamers  for 
Ischia  sail  from  the  Porto  di  Massa,  at 
the  K  end  of  La  Marinella — &re  by 
small  boats  to  be  put  on  board,  10  or 
15  c;  to  Capri  and  Sorrento,  from 
Santa  Lucia — fiire  for  small  boats  25  c. 
'See,  however,  bills  regarding  the 
movements  of  steamers,  stuck  up  in  all 
the  hotels) 

Hailwuya  to  Rome  (Strode  Ferruie 
Eoiuanti,^  passing  by  Caserta,  Capua, 
S.  Germano,  Ceprano,  Frosinone,  Vel- 
letri,  and  Albano.  To  Nola,  Samo, 
and  Sanseverino,  branching  off  from 
the  former  at  Canceilo.  To  Bene- 
vento  (>ytrade  Ferrtxte  Jfert'dlunaie)  and 
Montecalvo,  by  Aversa,  Caserta,  and 
Solapaca,  to  be  opened  shortly  as  &r  as 
Foggia  and  the  towns  upon  the  coasts 
of  the  Adriatic.  To  Vietri,  Salerno, 
and  Eboli,  passing  by  Pompeii,  with 
branches  to  Castellamare  and  to  Sanse- 


venno. 

§  8.  Porter:*,  FaccIuaL,  Boatmen^  ^V. 
— From  no  class  of  Neapolitans  is 
the  traveller  on  his  arrival  doomed 
to  experience  greater  annoyance.  If 
he  arrives  by  sea  there  is  a  kind  of 
andeTStaiuiing  tb&t  \)|  ft.  S&  ^«nAfi,v«m 
^^^%r- ;  tiie  boats  to  Jlesnna  cor-  '  remimeTatiou  tor  ^wcarnvMiivo^  \ttH^ 
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with  his  laggage  to  his  hotel.    As  to   Ilomc  and  Tuscany,  are  now  despatched 
boatmen,  the  enarge  is  1  fr.  per  per-   every  day  bv  the  laud  route  and  3  times 
eon   for  landing  from   the    steamer ; '  a  week  bv  the  steamers  to  Leghorn  and 
as  to  putting  on  board,  half  that  sum    Genoa;  letters  reach  Paris  on  the  4th 
will  be  ample.    Of  late  the  complaints  '  morn.,  and  London  on  the  even,  of  the 
against   the    fkcchini,    boatmen,  and   same  day:  they  may  be  sent  prepaid  or 
cab-drivers,  by   persons    arriving    at '  not ;  if  not  prepaid  mil  be  chatyed  double 
Naples  by  steamers,   have  been  well   postuje  (Is.)  on  delivcnj  in  Ewjlnnd — 
deserved.    It  may  not  be  here  uune-   the  prepayment  is  60  cent,  for    7^ 
cessary  to  repeat  to  travellers  the  cau-   grammes  or  ^  ounce.    The  letters  for- 
tion  given  in  the  Httndbook  of  Ronie —   warded  by  the  contract  mail  boats  to 
not  to  listen  to  the  recommendation   Genoa  arrive  there  in  about  40  hrs., 
by  persons  at  the  rly.  stat.,  or  going  on  !  and  take  40  more  to  reach  Paris,  and  54 
board  the  steamers,  as  regards  hotels,    to  London :  employing  in  all  to  England 
Strangers  arriving  will  do  well  to  fix  on   about  4  days.    Lettei-s  for  Malta  are 
their  Hotels,  irrespective  of  such  recom-   despatched  every  Sunday  by  the  French 
mendation  ;  and  to  call  for  the  commis-   mail  steamer,  and  must  be  prepaid ; 
sionaire  of  that  they  intend  to  go  to,    to    the    Levant    and   India    once    a 
and  who  will  be  found  in  general  at   week  (Monday)  by  the  mail  steamers 
the  railway  stat.,  or  in  a  boat  lying  off  from  Brindisi.      Mails  by  the  great 
the  steamer:  by  doing  this  they  will   post    routes    are    despatched    to    all 
avoid  annoyance  and  extortion,  both  .  parts  of  the  kingdom  every  day,  and 
on  getting  ashore  and  in  passing  their   need  to  be  prepaid  (20c.),  and  to  Sicily 
luggage  through  the  Custom-house.       '■  by  the  contract  steamers  several  times 
p^     „     .       ri       1      mi-     T»'.-i'  a- week.     The  Post-office  is  open  from 
§  9    Foreufn   Comuls-Th^  British  ,  9  ^^  ^g  A.M.,  and  from  4  to  8  p.m.    It 
Consulate-General  is  at  Palazzo  Ruffo,   ^ju  ^j  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  receiving  let- 

No.  217,  Riviera  di  Chiaja;  Consul- ■  ^^^  from  England  to  have  them  ad- 
General,  E.  Bonham,  ^q  French  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
Cons^-General,  Mons.  Soulanges  Bo-  ^^  merchant,  or  to  an  hotel.  Letters 
din,  Palazzo  Gallo^  corner  of  Strada   delivered  a  domicile  about  2  hrs.  after 

?T^^  ^Sr!  '  n  i"";  ""  M  To^  o^^^^-  .  their  arrival  by  rail  or  steamer ;  those 
United  States  Consulate,  No.  52,  Piaz/^  London  the  4th  evening  about 

del  Municipio.  The  Spanish  Consulate, '  g  o'clock 

for  the  visa  of  passports  for  the  Papal  t  ^here  'are  branch  officeswhere  letters 
States  IS  on  the  Chiaja.  1  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^:^^  ^^,^^^  ^  ^,^.l^^j^  ^^  ^^  ^y 

§  10.  Bankers, — -Messrs.  Iggulden  and  the  steamers,  and  until  8 J  a.m.  by  the 
Co.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  lieale  ,  foreign  mails  and  rly.  to  Rome,  in  the 
(they  are  Messrs.  M'Cracken's  agents  ;  Via  di  Chiaja,  at  the  corner  of  the  Largo 
for  forwarding  packages  to  England,  Garofalo,  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
and  are  in  every  respect  most  obliging  ;  foreigners,  and  in  the  Via  Foria  in  the 
to  their  customers) ;  Messrs.  Turner  |  centre  of  the  old  city.  There  are  also 
and  Co.,  64,  Strada  S.  Lucia;  Messrs. ;  letter-boxes  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Cumming,  Wood,  and  Co.,  4,  Vico  §  12.  Electric  Telegraph  Office^  at  the 
Travaccari;  Messrs.  Routh  and  Co.,  1,   General  Post-office,  Pal.  Gravina. — A 


Vico  Alabardieri ;  the  Offices  of  the 
Anglo-Italian  Bank  are  in  the  Piazza  del 
Municipio ;  Messrs.  Clauson  and  Co., 


message  to  Rome  costs  3  frs. ;  to  Lon- 
don, passing  through  Rome,  13'50; 
to  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 


agents  to  the  London  and  Westminster  14*76 ;  to  Paris,  4  fr.:  the  despatch 
Bank^  1,  Vico  Primo  Pihero;  Messrs.  '  not  to  exceed  20  words,  every  10  addi- 
Rogers,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  American  '  tional  ones  being  charged  half  the 
bankers,  and  Messrs.  Meuricoffre  and  j  above  rates.     De%!^«A^\i«&  <il  >X!kft.  ^"kkv^ 


Co.,  both  at  52,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 
§  11.  Poa  Office,  in  the  Palazzo  Gra- 

vina,  Stnda    di  Montoliveto,  —  The 
^reign  maih,  i.e.  to  France,  England 
Oermuij,  the  N.  of  Italy,   including 


number  oi   "vot^%  \o  ^^^'ks*  '^^  ^^s^*^ 
Italian  kmg^om  «.w^  '^x^i^l  "t^««^  "^  "^^ 
5  frs.,  accoTdAii^  Vi  W^  ^iX'sX^'^^^-      ^ 
§  \3.   Medical    Meu.-^^^^^^"^*    ^ 
Sim,  Mem\>^T    oi   t\i^  \^^^^^  ^ 
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lege  of  Physicians,  and  of  the  Edin- 
bnrgh  College  of  Surgeons,  accoucheur. 
No.  260,  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  Dr.  Wyatt, 
of  King's  College,  London,  successor 
to  Dr.  Bishop,  Pal.  Caramanico,  7, 
Chiatamone;  Dr.  PinchoflPs,  of  the  Lon- 
don College  of  Physicians,  267,  Riviera 
di  Chiaia;  Dr.  Sammutt,  who  has 
long  practised  at  Malta,  225,  Riviera 
di  Chiaia.  Italian — Dr.  Tomasi,  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  and  Phy- 
sician to  the  King,  one  of  the  eminent 
practitioners  in  Italy,  who  has  lived  in 
England,  and  speaks  English  —  his 
house  is  No.  6,  Salita  Tarsia;  Dr. 
Ramaglia,  103,  Via  della  Stella;  Dr. 
Lopicolo,  3,  Vico  Campane  a  Toledo. 
(There  is  an  Hospital  for  British  sub- 
jects and  Americans :  see  p.  143.) 

§  14.  Surgeons, — Cavaliere  Palasciano, 
45,  Via  San  Carlo;  Dr.  Testa;  Dr. 
Felice  de  Renzis  ;  Dr.  Truchesa. 

Accoucheur, — ^Professor  Capuano. 

Dentists, — ^Dr.  Parmly,  an  American, 
and  Mr.  Atkinson,  an  English  dentist 
Pal.  S.  Arpino,  Riviera  di  Chiaja; 
Bullot,  Strada  di  S.  Carlo. 

§  15.  Apothecaries,  —  Kemot,  14, 
Strada  S.  Carlo;  Wilson,  Riviera  di 
Chiaja;  Saggesi  and  Valentino,  Far- 
macia  Francese,  31,  Largo  Qarofalo, 
make  up  English  prescriptions.  There 
is  an  Homoeopathic  Pharmacy  at  Dra- 
gone's.  No.  88,  Strada  di  Cmaia ;  and 
another  kept  by  Hartenstein,  a  German, 
at  388,  Strada  di  Toledo. 

§  16.  Booksellers  and  Stationers, — 
Detken  and  Rocholl,  Piazza  del  Plebis- 
cito,  have  a  good  assortment  of  foreign 
books,  maps,  Handbooks,  and  Guide- 
books of  Naples — English  spoken ;  Mrs, 
Dorant,  at  the  English  reading-rooms, 
on  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  for  Hand- 
books; G.  Dura  for  modern  French 
and  Italian  books,  No.  10,  Via  di 
Chiaia,  and  at  No.  40,  Via  di  San 
Carlo,  opposite  the  Theatre,  for  old 
books,  of  which  he  has  perhaps  the 
largest  collection  in  Naples,  especially 
connected  with  Naples  and  its  pro- 
vinces ;  Dufresne,  61,  Strada  Medina, 
for  French  publications;  Tipaldi,  57, 
Strada  Montoliveto  (sells  English  water- 
colours  and  drawing  materials). 

Photographs  may  be  procured  at  Det- 

Jten's  library.     Views  of  Naples,  Pom- 

9ii  Vesavius,  &c,,  and  of  stataea  in 


the  museum,  by  Rive  and  Sommer,  at 
Alinari's  in  the  Pal.  Nonziante,  Largo 
della  Pace,  or  at  Grillet's,  No.  6, 
Chiatamone,  whose  carte  de  visite  por- 
traits, 1  fr.  each,  especially  of  ladies, 
executed  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lejeune,  a  talented  English  artist,  are 
perhaps  unrivalled,  as  are  Grillet's 
photographic  views  on  glass,  for  the 
stereoscope,  of  the  monuments  about 
Naples  and  Rome,  including  the  works 
of  art  in  the  museums  of  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol,  and  views  of  Switzerland. 
Bemoud,  for  views  and  portraits.  Pal. 
Berio,  in  the  Toledo. 

§  17.  Beading  Booms. — ^Mrs.  Dorant* s 
British  Library  and  Reading-room,  267, 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  deserves  encourage- 
ment— Handbooks.  The  reading-room 
is  supplied  with  the  leading  London 
and  American  papers,  Galignani,  the 
Quarterly,  Edinburgh,  and  other  Re- 
views, the  principal  Monthly  Maga- 
zines, Army  and  Navy  Lists,  and  the 
ordinary  books  of  reference.  Sub- 
scription to  the  reading-room  2  fr. 
a  week  and  5  fr.  a  month ;  to  the  cir- 
culating library  2  and  5  fr.,  or  both, 
included  4  fr.  a  week  and  10  fr.  a 
month.  Subscribers  may  have  the 
newspapers  at  their  own  lodgings  by 
paying  extra.  Detken*s  circulating  li- 
brary, of  foreign  books  chiefly.  Largo 
di  Palazzo.  Dufresne* s  Cabinet  de  Lec- 
ture, well  supplied  with  modern  French 
works,  61,  Strada  Medina.  Tempesting s 
Gabinetto  letterario,  56,  Strada  S.  Bri- 
gida;  Perby  19,  Strada  S.  Giacomo. 

§  18.  English  Newspaper, — A  weekly 
periodical  entitled  the  *  Naples  and 
Florence  Observer,'  which  appears 
every  Saturday,  may  interest  English 
and  American  visitors,  as  it  contains 
a  list  of  arrivals,  information  of  local 
interest,  details  useful  to  excursionists, 
sightseers,  &c. 

§  19.  Teachers  of  Music, — ^There  are 
a  great  many ;  we  shall  only  give  the 
names  of  some  of  the  best  among  them. 
(Singing.)  —  Signor  Pappalardo,  49, 
Largo  S.  Ferdinando;  Ferrarese,  13, 
Vico  S.  Teresella  degli  Spagnoli; 
Florimo,  Professor  at  the  Conservatorio 
di  Musica;  Mugnone,  Salita  Tarsia, 
Palazzo  del  Comune ;  Paturzo,  22,  Vico 
S.  Giuseppe;  Holmes,  34,  Strada  di 
Chisua ;  Biscardi,  171,  Strada  ^  Chiaia ; 
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ConsalTO,  S7,  S.  Maria  in  Portico; 
E.  Wenzell,  a  good  sinffing  master,  to 
be  heard  ii  at  Giranrs  music-shop. 
rPiano.)— Coop,  57,  Salita  S.  Mattia; 
Cerimele,  8,  Strada  S.  Anua  di  Palazzo ; 
Lanza,  Falnmbo,  and  Serrao,  at  the 
Conserratorio ;  Catalano,  37,  Strada 
Formale  ;  Basso,  26,  Strada  Magiio- 
cavalk);  Albanese,  24,  Triuith  ttegii 
Spagoaoli.  (Violin,)  —  Piuto,  Ospizio 
de'  Ciedii  a  Chiaia ;  Graviglicf,  at  Gir- 
ard's,  (JVioloncfUo,)  —  Ciandelli,  46, 
Strada  Concordia  Tarritielio.  ( Hurp, ) 
— Albano,  17,  Vico  de*  Greci ;  Mad. 
Marrao,  Vico  Lucia.  For  composition 
{contrapunto).  Carlo  Conti.  Any  change 
in  the  addresses  of  all  these  masters  can 
be  ascertained  at  Doraut's  or  Detken^s 
Library. 

§  20.  Miisic  Sellers, — (jiranI,49,Lar- 

rS.  Ferdinaiido;  Clausetti,  18,  Strada 
Carlo.  Foreign  music  at  Detken*s, 
who  keeps  also  the  collection  of  Nea- 
politan songs.  Pianos  may  be  hired 
of  Helzel,  138,  Largo  Sta.  Caterina  a 
Chiaia,  at  Siever's,  Pal.  Franca vella, 
and  at  Niville's  from  Erard's  of  Paris, 
who  is  also  a  manufacturer  at  2,  Bauchi 
Nuovi  Montoliveto;  Chieschi,  piauo- 
tuner,  35,  Via  di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella. 

§  21.  Tectckers  of  Larujwifjes. — Italvm, 
— Grazion  and  Notaraugeli,  to  be  heard 
of  at  Dorant's  Library' ;  Don  Giovanni 
Rotondo,  72,  Strada  San  Caterina ;  Giu- 
seppe Novi,  54,  Strada  di  Mergelliua ; 
Mad.  Savoldelli,  and  Paladini,  3,  Vico 
Gampane;  Trilli,  at  Messrs.  Igguldeu 
and  Son's;  Federico  Guarini,  19,  Vico 
della  Strada  Nuova,  Pizzofalcone ;  Maz- 
zano,  17,  Trinitk  de  Spagnuoli;  Muro, 
Capuro,  Malfatti,  Paroliello,  and  Tem- 
Bung,  to  be  heard  of  at  Detken's 
library ;  A.  Spediceto,  262,  Strada  In- 
fradicta.  German  Master. — Morhoif,  47, 
Strada  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena. 
English  and  French, — Mr.  Iliuchclifie, 
95,  Strada  Nardones ;  Holmes,  37, 
Strada  Formale ;  Mrs.  Grimwood ; 
Oates,  83,  Strada  Speranzella ;  Man- 
ning, 7,  Salita  Petraio ;  L.  Peintner, 
who  speaks  English,  teaches  Italian  and 
French,  52,  Vico  Conte  di  Mola ;  Miss 
Wolf,  95,  Strada  di  Chiaia,  isa  gooddaily 
governess,  and  gives  lessons  to  ladies 
in  English,  German,  and  French ;  Sig- 
*nora  Almerinda  Capocci,  and  Signora 


Virginia  di  Simone,  10,  Vico  dei 
Tedeschi  a  Toledo,  both  good  parlatrici 
and  daily  governesses.  It  may  interest 
some  persons  to  know  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Poggi,  D.D.,  who  formerly  kept  a 
largo  educational  establishment  at 
New  Brighton,  near  Liverpool,  takes  a 
limited  number  of  day  pupils  of  the 
upper  classes  at  his  residence,  Palazzo 
del  Carretto,  28,  Largo  Ascensione  a 
Chiaia,  and  gives  private  lessons. 
Teticher  of  Drtnring, — E.  Festa  (land- 
scape). 48,  Strada  Nardones. 

§  22.  Tradesmen  and  Shoj^i, — ^Travel- 
lers must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Naples 
bargaining  is  the  rule,  and  beating  down 
a  necessity;  if  they  do  not,  they  may  ex- 
pect to  be  imposed  upon. 

a,  Ktyjlish  }\\trehousc,  —  StanfonVs, 
next  door  to  Messrs.  Iggulden's  Kank, 
in  the  Largo  di  Vittona;  Storey,  261, 
Hiviera  di  Chiaia— also  house-agent. 
There  is  also  a  grocery -shop  and 
house-agency  at  the  British  Reading 
rooms. 

6.  Kwjlish  Saddler, — Lewis,  5,  Largo 
Cappella. 

c,  Mudesy  Silk  Warefiottses,  and  Dress" 
makers,— Cardon,  209,  Straila  di  Chiaia, 
expensive;  Gin)ux,  216,  ditto ;  Madame 
Nethery,  235,  Strada  di  Chiaia,  first 
door ;  Picoma,  in  the  same  street ; 
Pszenny-Fass,  Palazzo  Calabritto ; 
Mad.  Ricco,  8,  Strada  S.  Caterina  a 
Chiaia ;  Mad.  Poma,  Strada  di  Chiaia ; 
Valentino,  55,  Vico  Lungo  del  Celso ; 
Mad.  Grimwood,  Strada  di  Chiaia. 

d,  A^icilitm  Silk  from  Catimia,  a  cheap 
article. — Tragala  and  A  uteri,  288,  To- 
ledo. 

e,  Tailors, — Lennon,  2,  Strada  S.  Ca- 
terina a  Chiaia ;  Mackenzie,  50,  Largo 
Cappella,  under  Palazzo  Partanna ; 
Kieper,  Strada  de  Montoliveto :  Schultz, 
19,  Largo  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia  ;  Teso- 
rone,  185,  Plassnel,  205,  and  De  Vallier, 
256,  Toledo.  Perinot,  French  tailor, 
Strada  di  Chiaia. 

/.  Jfoot  and  Shoe-^makers, — ^BurringtoD, 
English  bootmaker,  Palazzo  Par- 
tanna; Patella,  Largo  Garofalo;  for 
ladies — ^Toro,  61,  and  De  Notaris,  189, 
Strada  di  Chiaia ;  Finoia,  Palazzo  Mi- 
randa, Strada  S.  Orsola  a  Chiaia. 

g.  Coiffeur  aad  Perjuancr. — ljft.\sc^V  ^^ 
Strada  Sta,  CaUTm"^  «^  Oiv»».\  >aQfCsi\» 
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and  his  wife  speak  English,  and  are 
very  obliging  persons. 

A.  Glovers, — ^Bossi,  179,  Toledo,  the 
most  fashionable,  but  expensive;  Cre- 
monesi,  50,  Lsu'go  S.  Ferainando ;  Bu- 
dillon,  19,  StraSi  San  Carlo,  and  198, 
StradadiChiaia;  Prattico,  23,  Strada 
S.  Giacomo;  Pellerano,  561,  Strada  di 
Chiaia,  a  good  workman  for  gloves 
made  to  measure;  Sangiovanm,  67, 
Strada  di  Chiaia ;  L.  Costa,  Strada  di 
Chiaia;  Montagna,  294,  Toledo,  A 
good  pjur  of  gloves  costs  from  1^  to  3 
frs.  Naples  gloves  being,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  lamb-skin,  are  always  in- 
ferior to  the  kid  gloves,  properly  so 
called,  of  Paris  ;  but  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamb-skin  for  gloves  the  Nea- 
politans have  certainly  an  advantage 
over  their  French  competitors  in  the 
same  material. 

u  Naples  Soap,  —  At  Zempt*s  per- 
fumery shop,  6,  Strada  di  Sta.  Cate- 
rina;  and  Bellet  and  Co.,  successors 
of  Arene,  180,  Toledo;  the  price  is  2  to 
3  fr.  a  pound  for  the  best  quality ;  there 
are  two,  the  brown  and  the  white ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  the  excess  of 
alkali  (potash)  being  removed  from  it, 
and  which,  when  left,  is  likely  to  irritate 

the  skin. 

k.  Coral,  Lava,  and  Tortoise-shell  Oma- 
ments  and  Works. — Squadrilli,  Palazzo 
Nunziante,  7,  Strada  della  Pace— one 
of  the  largest  and  best  assorted  dealers 
in  coral  at  Naples,  and  with  fixed 
prices ;  he  is  a  large  exporter  to  the 
United  States ;  he  also  sells  lava  and 
tortoise-shell  works,  and  the  costume 
figures  of  the  Calabrian  and  Sicilian 
peasantry  from  Castelgiroue  in  the 
latter  country.  Bolten,  Pal.  Partanna ; 
Gagliardi  in  the  Largo  Vittoria ;  Mi- 
chele  Piccione,  221,  Riviera  di  Chiaja; 
Palchetti,  a  good  working  jeweller, 
with  moderate  prices,  1,  Strada  S. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia;  Tagliaferri,  43  in 
the  same  street;  Casalta,  imder  the 
Pal.  Partanna,  in  the  Largo  Capella, 
for  coral  ornaments  -  and  imitations 
of  Greek  and  Bomau  jewellerjr;  La- 
briola,  259,  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  one 
of  the  best  for  work  in  tortoiseshell. 
The  pretended  lava  ornaments  are  ge- 
^blly  made  of  varieties  of  ordinary 
me,  found  in  fragments  amongst 


the  ancient  volcanic  deposits  in  the 
Fosso  Grande  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  Marina  of  Resina.  The 
most  varied  assortments  of  tortoise-shell 
work  will  be  found  in  the  shops  on  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio. 

/.  Watchmakers. — Reymond,  Strada 
S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia. 

m.  Jewellers. — Casalta,  7,  Largo  Ca- 
pella, is  the  most  celebrated  for  his 
imitations  of  ancient  jewellery;  he 
keeps  also  a  large  assortment  of  coral 
ornaments  ;  C.  is  the  Castellani  of 
Naples; — Vigliarolo,  150,  Strada  di 
Chiaia. 

n,  English  and  Foreign  Snuffs  andOigars, 
— 57,  Largo  di  Palazzo,  in  the  same 
Palace  as  the  Cafe  di  Europa. 

0.  Views  of  Naples. — Gatti  and  Dura, 
18,  Strada  del  Gigante.  The  views  in 
gouache,  a  style  so  peculiar  to  Naples, 
may  be  had  in  great  variety  here; 
those  of  Pira,  22,  Strada  Nuova  da 
Capo  di  Monte,  and  of  Cesare  Uva, 
266,  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  are  good. 

p.  Imitation  Etruscan  Vases  and  Terra- 
cottas,— Giustiniani,  1 0  to  1 6,  and  Colon- 
nese,  21,  27,  and  69,  Strada  Marinella; 
MoUica,  Strada  Sta.  Lucia,  who  has 
very  successfully  imitated  Urbino  or 
Raphael  ware  in  coarser  pottery.  Gius- 
tiniani, one  of  the  best  manufacturers, 
has  also  a  shop  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia. 

q.  Dealers  in  Antiquities,  Etruscan 
VaseSj  old  China,  ^c, — Signor  A.  Castel- 
lani, brother  of  the  celebrated  jeweller 
at  Rome,  No.  5  on  the  Chiatamone, 
has  a  large  collection  of  ancient  gems, 
coins,  bronzes,  Italo-Greek  or  Etrus- 
can vases  and  jewellery ;  his  series  of 
cameos  and  intaglios  is  very  rich, 
especially  in  those  from  Sicily  and 
Magna  Grecia ;  Signor  C.  sells  also  re- 
productions in  bronze  of  the  most  cele- 
brated specimens  of  statuary  in  the 
Museum ; — Barone,  Palazzo  della  Rossa, 
in  the  Strada  della  Trinitk  Maggiore, 
No.  6,  first  floor;  Di  Crescenzo,  87 
and  88,  S.  Lucia;  Cali,  16,  Strada  S. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia;  Donna  Serafina 
and  Scognamiglio,  97,  Strada  Costan- 
tinopoli. 

r.  Old  Lace,  Mad.  Cali,  159,  Riviera 
di,  Chiaia.  FarasolSf  Fans, — Martino, 
211,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 

8,  Fancy  Embroidery,  Qerman  Wools, 
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ire.— At  the  Gagne  Petit,  21,  Strada 
di  San  Carlo. 

§  23.  ValeU-de-place, — ^Their  fee  is 
from  5  to  6  fr.  a  day.  Antonio  di 
Antonio,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
H.  des  Etrangers,  is  a  good  cicerone  for 
the  city  and  its  enyiron8,and  an  excellent 
travelling-servant  for  persons  wishing 
to  proceed  to  Sicily  and  through  the 
provinces,  where  he  has  travelled  with 
several  of  our  countrymen,  by  whom  he 
is  recommended  higtily  for  his  intelli- 
gence,  honesty,  and  activity  ;  he  speaks 
both  French  and  English. 

§  24.  Carriages,  Haokney  Coaches,  and 
Horses  for  hire, — ^The  charge  for  job  car- 
riages for  the  city  and  immediate 
vicmity  is  20  fr.  a  day,  with  a  huoTW' 


mano  of  2  to  3  fr.  to  the  driver ;  for 
half  a  day  12  fr.  In  winter,  when  the 
carriage  is  hired  by  the  month,  the 
common  charge  is  from  450  to  GOO 
fr.  per  month,  stipulating  for  an  open 
carriage  by  day  and  a  close  one  by 
night ;  and  that  the  engaj2;ement  is  for 
a  calendar  month,  otherwise  a  dispute 
may  arise.  The  buonamano  per  month 
is  25  fr.  Hackney  carriages  are  hired 
either  by  the  course  or  by  the  hour, 
according  to  the  regulation  of  March 
13,  1867. 

The  following  copy  of  the  official 
tariff  for  hackney  vehicles,  published 
by  the  police  authorities,  will  be  use- 
ful both  as  regards  the  city  and  the 
environs : — 


2  borses, 
by  night. 


t  • 


Corsa  or  conrse  within  the  | 

dty  limits, not  to  exceed  I 

i  an  hoar,  and  for  1  or  2  r 

persons ) 

By  bonr,  ist  hour  .  .  . 
Sabeeqnent  hours     .     .     . 

To  places  beyond  the  city  limits  :- 

Posilippo 

Fuori  Grotta 

Bagnoli  and  Lake  of  Agnano 
Vomero  and  Antignano 
Capo  di  Monte  village  and  > 
Park-gate         .     .     .    ) 

Porticl 

Berina 

Torre  del  Greco  .... 
8.  Giorgio  a  Cremano  or  Barra 


1  horse, 

open,  by 

day. 

1  horse, 

open,  by 

night. 

1  horse. 

closed,  by 

day. 

1  horse, 

closed,  by 

night. 

2  horses, 
by  day. 

Lire. 
0*60 

1*40 
1-00 

Lire. 
1*00 

2-00 
1*40 

Lire. 
0*80 

1-60 
1'20 

Lire, 
1-50 

2*50 
1*50 

Lire. 
1*20 

1*80 
1-50 

Lire. 
2*00 

300 
2*00 


1     1*50 

1-75 

2*25       • 

1*20 

1*50 

1*75 

2-00 

2-50 

3*00 

1-50 

1-75 

2-26 

1-50 

1-75 

2-25 

1-75 

2*00 

2-50 

2-00 

2*50 

3-00 

2-50 

3-00 

3*75 

1-75 

210 

2-50 

A  special  bargain  must  be  made  for 
greater  distances. 

The  usual  fare  from  the  Chiaia, 
Chiatamone,  or  Santa  Lucia,  to  the 
Museum,  is  }  franc.  The  prices  here 
given  are  those  on  week  or  working 
days ;  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  there 
is  an  additional  charge  of  from  25 
to  50c.  by  the  course  and  the  hour. 
The  course  must  not  exceed  half 
an  hour,  or  not  extend  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  city.  The  interdiction 
against  the  circulation  of  carriages  on 
the  Thursday  and  Friday  in  Holy 
Week  has  been  now  removed,  except 
as  r^ards  the  great  thoroughfares  of 
the  Toledo,  Chiaia,  and  Via  dei  Tri- 


bunali.  When  carriages  are  taken 
for  5  or  6  hours  a  bargain  should 
be  made,  paying  1  fr.  for  every  hour, 
or  at  most  1  fr.  50  c.  for  the  first 
and  )  each  hour  afterwards.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  general  charge  (but  an 
understanding  must  always  be  come  to 
beforehand)  for  the  different  con- 
veyances to  the  environs :  a  car- 
riage with  3  horses,  for  the  whole  day, 
20  fr.,  with  2  horses  15  fr.,  with  a 
buonamano  of  3;  a  cabriolet  with  1 
horse,  the  whole  day,  8  fr.  Hiding- 
horses  are  to  be  hired  at  the  Palazzo 
Partanna ;  the  charge,  for  4  or  5  hours^ 
6  fr.,  and  by  the  mo\ilVi  \^Q  it. 

§  25.  Omnibuses  ^^.to^tq^^c- A.*'^^^ 
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line  running  from  the  Villa  Reale  to 
the  Strada  Foria  and  Albergo  de' 
Poveri,  passing  through  the  Strada  di 
Chiaia,  the  Toledo,  and  by  the  Museum. 
— 2.  From  the  Largo  di  Vittoria  and 
Villa  Reale  to  the  Mergellina.  —  3. 
The  line  of  the  Tribunali :  from  the 
Largo  S.  Ferdinando  to  the  Piazza  S. 
Onofrio  alia  Vicaria.  —  4.  The  Rly. 
line :  from  the  Piazza  del  Municipio 
to  the  railway  station,  outside  the 
Porta  del  Carmine,  and  Portici : 
fares,  15  c.  by  day,  30  by  night ; 
to  the  Rly.  Stat,  and  Tribunali,  20  c. ; 
to  Portici  50  c.  There  are  omnibuses 
of  a  better  description  from  the  rly. 
Stat.,  on  the  amval  of  the  trains, 
especially  from  Rome,  to  the  different 
hotels  ;  charge,  including  luggage, 
1  fr. 

§  26.  Boats, — ^A  boat  with  4  oars 
costs  per  day  about  15  fr. ;  with  2  oars 
from  Naples  to  Portici,  5  fr. ;  a  seat 
in  the  market-boats  which  sail  daily  for 
Sorrento,  Castellammare,  Capri,  or 
Ischia,  about  2  fr. 

§  27.  Baths.  —  There  is  an  esta- 
blishment in  the  Strada  della  Pace, 
leading  from  the  Largo  di  S.  Caterina 
to  the  Chiatamone.  But  baths  are  not 
amongst  the  wants  of  the  modem  Nea- 
politans, however  much'  they  were  a 
necessity  amongst  their  ancestors. 

Salt-water  Baths.  In  using  salt-water 
baths  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain 
where  the  water  has  been  obtained,  as 
it  is  too  often  taken  at  the  adjoining 
pier,  close  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
most  pestilential  drains  of  the  city. 
Avoid  for  the  same  reason  the  sea- 
bathing on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  where  huts  are  set  up  in 
the  summer  months  opposite  the  out- 
fell  of  the  several  drains  on  it.  Persons 
who  require  sea-bathing  will  do  better 
to  go  to  Sorrento,  Capri,  or  Ischia. 

§  28.  English  Church. — A  handsome 
Protestant  ch.  has  been  erected  by 
subscription,  aided  by  a  ^rant  from 
the  British  Treasury.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Via  di  San  Pasquale,  opening 
out  of  the  Chiaja,  in  the  centre  of 
the  quarter  inhabited  by  our  country- 
men, and  contains  about  600  sittings ; 
the  ground  upon  which  it  stands 
was   verjr  liberally  ^rranted    for    the 


purpose  by  the  Italian  Government; 
the  resident  Chaplain  is  the  Rev. 
Pelham  T.  Maitland,  who  holds  his 
appointment  from  the  Foreign  Office 
under  the  consular  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  charges  for  sittings  are 
—for  1  month,  10  fr. ;  for  2,  20 ;  for 
3,  25 ;  for  4,  35 ;  for  the  season,  50. 
There  are  about  100  free  seats.  Divine 
service  on  Sundays  at  11  a.m.  and  3f 
P.M.,  and  on  holidays.  The  service  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  is  performed 
in  a  large  apartment  at  5,  Chiatamone, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buscarlet.  at  11  a.m. 
and  3J  p.m.  on  Sundays.  The  French 
and  German  Reformed  services,  in  a 
very  neat  and  appropriate  edifice,  at 
10  and  12  (midday)  on  Sundays.  This 
chapel  is  in  the  midst  of  the  strangers' 
quarter,  in  the  Via  Poerio,  formerly 
Vico  Freddo,  at  the  corner  of  the  Largo 
Capella;  alternate  services  in  French 
and  German ;  the  officiating  clergymen, 
the  Rev.  Pastors  Peter  and  Motz. 

§  29.  Artists  (^Sculptors). — ^Angelini, 
in  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri;  Persico, 
and  Genaro  CaTi,  in  the  Largo  delle 
Pigne,  under  the  Museum;  Solari,  in 
his  studio  under  the  Albergo  de' 
Poveri.  {Painters.) — Mancinelli,  31, 
Vico  S.  Spirito ;  Smargiassi,  13,  Strada 
Bisignano ;  Guerra,  in  the  Museum ; 
Gonsalvo  Carelli,  66,  and  Achille 
Carelli,  57,  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  Gonsalvo 
is  an  excellent  drawing-master  in 
crayon  and  water-colours,  and  paints 
views  in  oil  and  water-colours  of 
the  costumes  and  scenery  round 
Naples ; — ^Verloet,  I^argo  Ascensione  a 
CHiaia;  MoreUi,  Palazzo  Celentano 
a  Pontenuovo  ;  Di  Napoli,  Vico  S. 
Aniello ;  Gigante  (Giacinto),  Salita 
della  Salute;  Duclerc,  S.  Teresa  a 
Chiaia.  Pietrocola  is  a  good  painter 
of  portraits  in  miniature;  Solari  for 
small  views  and  sketches  of  environs 
of  Naples,  under  the  Hdtel  des  Etran- 
gers,  Chiatamone;  Caruson,  13,  Strada 
Mergellino  and  at  the  Museum,  for 
miniature  portraits  and  copies  of  the 
old  masters;  Pira,  22,  Strada  Nuova 
Capodimonte,  is  a  painter  of  land- 
scapes in  gouache — a  class  of  art  almost 
peculiar  to  Naples:  other  artists  in  this 
branch  are  Di  Grescenzo,  19,  Chiata- 
mone, Romano,  and  Signora  Siciorati. 
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§  1.   GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHT. 

The  city  of  Naples,  situated  in  40^ 
52'  N.  lat.  and  14°  15'  E.  long,  from 
Greenwich,  disputes  with  Constanti- 
nople the  claim  of  occupying  the  most 
beautiful  site  in  Europe.  It  is  built  on 
the  N.  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is 
upwards  of  35  English  m.  in  circuit, 
from  the  Capo  della  Campanella  on 
the  S.E.^  to  tne  Capo  di  Miseno  on  the 
N.W. ;  and  more  than  52  m.  in  circuit, 
if  we  include  the  islands  of  Capri  and 
Ischia,  from  the  Punta  Carena,  the  S. 
point  of  Capri,  to  the  Punta  deir  Im- 
peratore,  the  W.  point  of  Ischia. 

The  country  which  lies  along  the  N.E. 
shores  of  this  Bay  is  an  extensive  flat, 
^ntinuous  with  the  great  plain  of  the 
Cca^nia  FeUx.     The  river  Sebeto, 
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\Sebetus,  flows  through  it.  In  ancient 
I  times  a  marsh,  it  is  now  under  culti- 
vation principally  as  market  wardens, 
from  which  the  capital  derives  its  very 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  Be- 
tween Naples  and  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  Vesuvius  rises  insulated  in 
the  plain,  its  lower  slopes  studded  with 
densely-peopled  villages.  Along  the 
coast,  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea,  are 
the  towus  of  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  deir  Annunziata,  and  the 
sites  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Beyond  the  Sarno,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
coast  suddenly  bends  to  the  W.,  is  the 
town  of  Castellamare,  near  the  site  of 
StabicSj  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo,  the  highest  point  of  that  moun- 
tain range  which  forms  the  S.E. 
boundary  of  the  Bay,  aa  Qit&^<y^\.^Q»\!CL 
the  msdn  cham  oi  \i^  Ajoetvmxv^^.  ^^t- 
tween  CaateUamm^xe  wAx)ci^C«^q  \<^l^a. 
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Campanella  are  the  towns  of  Vico, 
Meta,  Sorrento,  and  Massa.  About  4 
m.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Promon- 
tory lies  Capri,  which  is  17  m.  in  a 
direct  line  from  Naples. 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum,  is  more 
broken  and  irregular.  The  Promontory 
ofPosilipo  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  conceals  Mi- 
senum from  the  city.  Following  the 
coast  is  the  island  of  Nisida.  Further 
on,  and  more  inland  on  the  rt.,  are 
the  extinct  craters  of  the  Solfatara,  of 
the  Lake  of  Agnano,  and  of  Astroni. 
Beyond  these,  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
stands  Pozzuoli ;  passing  which  is  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  and  farther  still  the 
Lak^  of  Avernus,  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
the  ruins  of  CumtE,  the  Lake  of  Fu- 
saro,  Baisc,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Mare 
Morto,  and  the  port  and  promontory  of 
Misenum.  Beyond  Misenum  are  the 
islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  The 
Bay  between  Ischia  and  Capri  is  14  m. 
wide,  its  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  about 
16. 

Naples  itself  is  built  at  the  base  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. TJiis  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  depressions  by  a  transverse 
ridge  bearing  in  its  different  portions  the 
names  of  Capodimonte,  St.  Elmo,  and 
Pizzofalcone,  and  terminating  on  the  S. 
in  the  small  promontory  on  which 
stands  the  Castel  dell*  Ovo.  The 
crescent  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  this 
ridge  includes  the  largest  and  most 
ancieAt  portion  of  the  city,  extending 
from  the  flanks  of  Capodimonte  and 
St.  Elmo  to  the  Sebeto,  and  including 
within  its  circuit  the  principal  i)ublic 
edifices  and  establishments.  It  is  inter- 
sected from  N.  to  S.  b^  a  long  street,  of 
which  the  lower  portion  is  the  Toledo ; 
and  is  perhaps  more  densely  peopled 
than  any  town  of  the  same  extent  in  Eu- 
rope. The  crescent  on  the  W,  of  St, 
Elmo  is  the  modem  city,  known  as  the 
Chiaia.  It  is  connected  with  the  E.  por- 
tion by  the  streets  which  occupy  the  de- 
pression between  St.  Elmo  and  Pizzofal- 
cone, and  by  a  broad  road  which  extends 
along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofal- 
cone,jito  the  ViUa  Beale  and  the  Mer- 


gellina  on  the  W.  This  street  or 
quay  bears  in  its  various  parts  the 
names  of  II  Gigante,  Santa  Lucia,  Chia- 
tamone,  and  Vittoria.  The  Chiaia  forms 
a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  of 
streets  and  squares  occupying  the  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  lower  depres- 
sions of  the  Vomero.  A  broad  street, 
called  the  Rwicra  di  Chiaia,  running 
parallel  to  the  shore,  bordered  on  the  N . 
by  handsome  houses,  where  the  foreign 
visitors  principally  reside,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  public  gardens  called  the  Villa 
Reale,  passes  along  its  whole  length. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Chiaia  are 
the  quarters  of  the  Piedigrotta  and 
the  Mergellina.  From  the  former  the 
Grotta  di  Posilipo  leads  to  Pozzuoli. 
From  the  Mergellina  a  good  road  winds 
over  the  S.  face  of  the  promontoiy  to 
the  same  town. 

The  length  of  Naples  from  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena  to  the  Mergellina  is 
4  m.;  the  breadth  from  the  Capodi- 
monte to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  is  2  J. 

There  are.  more  than  1300  streets,  in 
which  the  houses  are  regularly  num- 
bered. The  principal  streets  are  called 
Strade  or  Vie ;  the  cross  streets,  Vichi ; 
the  smaller  streets,.  Fico/^^h*;  the  lanes, 
Strettole ;  the  hilly  streets  leading  from 
the  new  to  the  old  town,  Calatc; 
those  leading  to  the  suburbs,  Salite ; 
those  which  are  so  steep  as  to  re- 
quire steps,  Gradoni;  those  which  have 
many  branches,  Rampe,  Few  of  the 
streets  bear  the  name  of  Via,  but  here 
and  there  the  term  Rua^  a  record  of 
the  Angevine  dynasty,  is  met  with. 
The  larger  open  spaces  formerly  called 
Larghi  are  now  generally  designated  as 
Piazze. 


§  2.  HISTORICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Some  local  antiquaries  assign  a 
PhcBnician  origin  to  Naples,  and  re- 
gard the  storjr  of  Parthenope,  the  Syren, 
as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  event. 
Ancient  writers,  however,  agree  in 
representing  it  as  a  Greek  settle- 
ment, though  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation  are  obscurely  narrated.    It 
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seems  that  a  colony  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Cum»  first  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
gave  the  city  which  they  founded  the 
name  of  Parihenqpe;  and  that  subse- 
quently they  were  joined  b^  a  colony 
of  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  with 
some  settlers  firom  Fitheaiaw  (Ischia), 
who  built  a  distinct  city  under  the 
name  of  N«apoli8,  or  the  new  town ; 
upon  which  rarUxenope  assumed  the 
name  of  PaUBpolis,  or  the  old  city.  ^ 

1.  During  the  Greek  period, — ^The  tes- 
timony of  Liyy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Palapolis  and  Neapolis,  though  distinct 
in  name,  were  identical  in  Itmguage,  in 
customs,  and  in  govemment.  But  all 
attempts  to  define  with  accuracy  their 
relaUve  extent  and  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  leamine  expended  upon  the 
task,  have  failed.  It  is  however  sup- 
posed that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Forto  Piccolo  on  the  sea  to  the  Porta 
Alba,  and  thence  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  Largo  delle  Pigne  and  the 
Porta  S.  Gennaro,  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine^  would  include  the  site  both 
of  Pakepolia  and  Neapolis,  Excavations 
made  within  this  circuit  have  brought 
to  light  Greek  substructions,  fragments 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  coins. 
Of  this  space,  Palfepolie  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  flat  coast  from 
the  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  and  to  the  Porta  Nolana 
inland;  while  Neapolis  occupied  the 
higher  ground  immediately  behind. 

At  a  very  early  period  Palcepolis  and 
Neapolis  became  united  as  a  Republic. 
They  allied  themselves  with  Rome 
about  B.C.  400,  and  at  a  later  period  their 
wallswere  so  strong  as  to  offer  resistance 
to  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  Spartacus. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  world  thejr  looked  with  favour  on 
a  Republic  which  had  retained  its  inde- 
pendence without  joining  in  the  wars  of 
other  States,  which  had  always  afforded 
a  generous  asylum  to  the  exiles  of 
Rome,  and  which  possessed  an  irre- 
sistible fiEWcination  in  the  luxuries  of 
its  climate  and  its  habits,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  plenitude 
of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual fi;reatness  of  Rome,  her  em- 
perors^ her  statesmen,  her  historians, 


and  her  poets  took  up  their  reudence 
on  the  shores  of  Naples. 

2.  Under  the  Itomans, — During  the 
Civil  Wars  a  body  of  the  partisans  of 
Sylla,  having  entered  the  city  by  treach- 
ery, massacred  most  of  its  inhab.  B.C.  82. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  united  the 
two  Greek  cities,  and  to  have  restored 
their  walls  and  towers.  Like  Virgil, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  his  reign, 
Augustus  re»ded  frequently  at  Naples, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followeu  his 
example.  Tiberius,  during  his  stay, 
made  the  island  of  Capri  infamous  by 
his  excesses;  Claudius  assumed  the 
Greek  costume  and  became  an  officer 
of  the  Republic;  Nero  acted  on  its 
theatre;  Titus  assumed  the  office  of 
its  Archon,  and  Hadrian  of  its  De- 
march. 

3.  Under  the  OotJia.—The  walls  of 
Naples,  which  were  complete  at  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Odoacer  in  476, 
continued  perfect  down  to  that  of 
the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  whose  suc- 
cessors appear  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle  sway  at  Naples,  and  to  have 
so  strengthened  its  wsdls  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Italy.  In  536  it  defied 
the  skill  and  resources  of  Belisarius, 
who,  however,  turning  aside  its  aque- 
duct, marched  his  troops  into  the  city 
through  its  channel.  Besides  being 
laid  under  subjection  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  Naples  was  sacked  and 
almost  depopulated  by  the  conquerors. 
In  543  the  walls  resisted  the  attack  of 
Totila,  who,  after  a  protracted  siege, 
reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and  razed 
its  fortifications. 

4.  Under  the  Eastern  Emperors, — 
When  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  been 
subdued  b^  Narses,  he  seized  Naples, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  Exarchs  of 
Ravenna.  It  was  then  governed  nomi- 
nally by  dukes  appointed  by  the  em- 
perors, but  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
own  laws,  magistracy,  and  municipal 
institutions.  Under  these  dukes,  me 
walls  were  rebuilt  to  resist  the  iu.v^^\i. 
of  the  Longobatd^,  ^\io  >a««ift%<b^  ^^ci^ 
city  without  s\xcce«a  vu  b^\,  '^V^iVKiv^ 
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rial  authority  gradually  became  so  weaJt 
that  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens fW)m  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  governor  by  the  title  of 
Oonsofe  or  Duca, 

6.  Under  the  Republic  and  the  Lorn- 
bards.  —  For  nearly  400  years  after 
Naples  threw  oflP  the  yoke  of  the  East- 
em  Empire  it  retained  its  independence. 
It  was  besieged  twice  by  the  Longobard 
dukes  of  Beneventum ;  in  815  by  Gri- 
moaldus  II.,  who  was  bought  off  by  the 
duke  Teotistus,  a  Greek,  for  8000  golden 
solidi;  and  in  821  by  Sicon  IV.,  who 
was  aided  by  Theodore,  the  former 
duke,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
After  a  protracted  siege  the  Longobards 
withdrew,  but  they  compelled  Naples 
to  become  tributary  to  the  Duchy  of 
Beneventum.  In  1027  Pandolfo  IV., 
prince  of  Capua,  besieged  and  took 
Naples  from  Duke  Sergius,  on  account 
of  the  hospitality  the  latter  had  af- 
forded to  Pandolfns  Count  of  Teano. 
But  in  1080  Sergius  recovered  the  city 
with  the  aid  of  Uie  Greeks  and  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  their  valour  felt  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  reward  for  the 
services  received,  Sergius  gave  the 
Normans  some  land  between  Capua 
and  Naples,  upon  which  they  built 
Aversa,  and  of  which  he  conferred  on 
their  leader,  Bainulfus,  the  title  of 
Count. 

6.  Under  the  Normans. — ^The  Normans 
made  no  attempt  to  possess  themselves 
of  Naples  till  llSO.wnen  Roger  besieged 
it,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  He  had  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  measured,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
Roger  was  the  same  jrear  proclaimed 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  William  I. 
(the  Bad),  his  son,  extended  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  built  Castel  Capuano 
and  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  The  walls 
appear  to  have  been  completed  by  his 
successors  William  II.  and  Tancred,  in 
whose  reign  the  city  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI., 
who  claimed  the  kingdom  in  right  of 
his  wife  Constance,  the  only  daughter 
>fBoffer, 


7.  Under  the  Suahians. — Frederick  II. 
founded  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
by  making  the  city  ms  residence  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  1253,  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months  by  Conrad,  his  son, 
Naples  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Conrad  demo- 
lished the  walls,  which  were  soon  after 
restored  and  enlarged  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV. 

8.  Under  the  Angevine  dynasty, — Chas. 
I.  made  greater  efforts  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  give  strength  and  im- 
portance to  Naples.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to 
Naples,  extended  the  city  on  the  E. 
side  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Mercato, 
filled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  built  in  1283 
the  Castel  Nuovo.  He  also  repaired  its 
walls,  paved  the  streets,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  Re- 
public, began  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  and  built  several  churches 
and  monasteries.  His  son  Charles  II. 
built  the  Molo  Grande  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  enlarged  the  city  walls,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side.  Naples  was  besieged  and 
captured  in  1387  by  Louis  II.  of  An- 
jou ;  it  was  again  besieged  in  1420  by 
Louis  III.  of  the  same  family,  who 
was  driven  off  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
and  was  besieged  and  captured  by 
the  same  Alfonso  in  1423.  In  1425 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  by  Joanna  II.  Alfonso  again 
besieged  the  city,  though  without  effect, 
in  1438,  in  1440,  and  in  1441 ;  but  in 
1442,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  en- 
tered it  through  the  canal  of  an 
aqueduct,  called  the  Fozzo  di  S.  Sofia, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  two 
deserters,  and  thus  expelled  for  ever 
the  Angevine  dynasty, 

9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty. — Fer- 
dinand I.  extended  the  city  walls  toward 
the  E.  from  the  Porta  del  Carmine  to 
S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  and  employed 
Gluliano  daMajano  to  fortify  them. 
He  opened  new  gates,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  as  are  portions  of  the 
walls.    He  also  restored  the  cathedral, 
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erected  a  lighthouse  on  the  Molo,  and 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 

10.    Under  the  Spaniards. — On  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Pietro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  employed  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova  to  mine  the  Castel 
dell'  Ovo.    In  1518  the  city  was  be- 
sieged  by  Lautrec,  and   in    1535    it 
received  its  greatest  and  last  enlarge- 
ment from  the  viceroy  Don   Pedro 
de  Toledo.    He  extended  the  fortifica- 
tions from  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 
to    St.    Elmo,   including  the   hill  of 
Pizzofiedcone,  passing  along  the  site  of 
the  present   Piazza  delle  Pigne,  the 
Fosse  del  Grano,  and  the  Mercatello, 
and  rejoining  the  Angevine  walls  at  S. 
Sebastiano.    These  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  tufk,  and  were  fur- 
nished   with    bastions    and    curtains. 
Don'.Pedro  also  filled  up  the  fosse  of 
the  Angevine  fortifications  on  the  W. 
inde,  and  opened  the  Strada  di  Toledo 
on  its  site.    He  constructed  the  main 
drain  in  the  Piazza  Pignasecca,  form- 
ing  the    entrance  to  the   system  of 
sewers  which  he  carried  to  the  sea. 
He  also  built  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  occupied  by  Charles  V.  when  he 
land^  here  on  his  return  from  his 
African  expedition,  and  was  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  till  1842,  when  it 
was  pidled  down.    In  1 540  he  converted 
the  old  Castel  Capuano  into  the  Palace 
of  the  Tribunals  and  the  General  Re- 
cord Office  of  the  kingdom.     Of  the 
other  viceroys  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  1558  the  Duke  of  Alva  im- 
proved the  works  of  the  Mole;  in  1577 
the  Marques  de   Mondejar  built  the 
Arsenal;  in  1586  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
laid  the    foundation    of  the    present 
Museo  Nazionale  as  the  viceregal  sta- 
bles;   in  1596  the   Count  d'Olivares 
commenced  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  in 
1600  the  Count  de  Lemos  added  a  new 
wing  to  the  Palazzo  Reale   for   the 
•reception  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain;   in 
1607  the  Count  de  Benevente  opened 
the  street  of  Poggio  Reale;  in  1615 
the  Count  de  I^mos   converted  the 
viceregal  stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
lato  a  university;  in  1634  the  Count 


de  Monterey  built  the  viaduct  over 
the  Strada  di  Chiaia:  in  1640  the 
Duke  de  Medina  ^ve  his  name  to  the 
Porta  Medina;  m  1649  the  Count 
d'Onate  erected  the  first  theatre  built 
in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di  S.  Barto- 
lommeo,  which  was  pulled  down  when 
Carlo  III.  built  that  of  San  Carlo ;  in 
1668  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the 
Arsenal;  and  in  1695  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Cell,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys,  completed  the  Chiaia. 

If  the  viceroys  did  little  for 
the  public  works  at  Naples,  we  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art.  As  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Villairanca,  on  resigning  the 
viceroyalty,  which  he  held  only  for 
two  months,  in  1671,  carried  back  with 
him  to  Spain  the  four  statues  of  rivers 
from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole,  that 
of  Venus  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  statues  and 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  from 
the  Fontana  Medina. 

1 1 .  Under  the  Home  of  Austria, — The 
emperors  of  Austria  governed  the  king- 
dom by  their  viceroys,  who  were  mostly 
Germans.  In  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  there  were  not  less  than 
13  viceroys,  4  of  whom  held  office 
for  only  half  a  year.  Amidst  such 
changes  in  the  executive,  the  public 
worl^  were  wholly  disregarded. 

1 2.  Under  the  Spanish  Bourbons, — The 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  were  important  events  in 
the  history  of  modern  Naples,  which 
owes  to  him  her  present  development 
in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  extent. 
He  enlarged  the  Palazzo  Reale,  com- 
pleted the  harbour  of  the  Molo  Grande, 
constructed  the  street  of  the  Marina, 
built  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the 
Albergo  de'  Poveri,  and  the  palace  of 
Capocumonte,  etc.,  and  fortified  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  His  son,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat 
during  the  French.  ocQ.\3C^^\Asya.^  ^^<wsXj^ 
also  great  improvenveivXa*,  \3iift  %Vca^^ 
di  S.  Carlo  aW  Axew,  >2ti^  ^twAa.  ^Jfiv. 
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Campo,  the  Mergellina,  the  roads  of 
Posilipo  and  Capodimonte,  the  pro- 
menade of  theChiaia,  and  the  piazza  of 
the  Palazzo  Reale  were  constructed ;  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum,  the  Aca- 
demy, and  other  public  institutions 
were  established.  During  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  new  harbour  for  ships 
of  war  was  begun ;  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  had  already  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  the  extension  of  the  Chiaia, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  utility 
and  ornament. 


§  3.  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Naples  for  some 
years  past  has  been  steadily  increa^ng. 
In  1830  it  was  358,550 ;  in  1845  it  was 
400,813.  In  1850  there  had  been  3051 
marriages;  14,991  births,  viz.  7606 
males  and  7385  females,  amon^  whom 
1977  were  foundlings  and  124  illegiti- 
mate children;  and  15,015  deaths,  viz. 
8133  males  and  6882  females,  a  num- 
ber above  the  average  mortality,  which, 
calculated  for  ten  years,  shows  an  ex- 
cess of  births  of  nearly  1 100  per  annum. 
On  the  1st  January  1851  the  population 
was  416,475;  viz.  203,483  males  and 
212,992  females;  at  the  beginning  of 
1861,  417,436.  It  is  now  supposed  to 
exceed  500,000. 


§  4.  CfLIMATE. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Naples  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  an  eminent  English  physician, 
who  practised  there  for  many  years. 
It  will  prove  acceptable  to  visitors 
and  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
■residence, 
"7»e  climate  of  Naples  may  be 
««//«/  (owe  and  bracing,  in  comparison 


with  that  of  Rome,  which  is  soft  and 
relaxing ;  and,  if  we  were  to  compare 
it  with  any  place  in  England,  it  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Brighton; 
although,  of  course,  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  place.  Like  Brighton,  the  au- 
tumns are  delightful,  and  the  spring 
months,  February  and  March,  often 
very  trying  to  delicate  lungs,  from  the 
cold  dry  winds  which  then  prevail." 

"Naples,  however,  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in 
winter  nor  the  same  heat  in  summer 
as  either  Rome  or  Florence;  during 
the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year 
(July  and  August)  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  so  tempered  by  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  that  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  84^  of  Fahrenheit  and  is  often  be- 
low 80°,  while  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  40*^.  Snow  seldom  falls  in  the 
town  of  Naples,  or,  if  it  does,  it  melts 
immediately;  but  it  often  lies  on  the 
surrounding  Apennines  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  it  is  when  the  wind  blows 
from  these  snow-capped  mountains 
that  thc^  air  is  coldest  and  most  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions.  These  winds 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  and  these  are  the  months  of 
the  year  when  the  mortality  is  greatest ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  of 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  heat 
is  the  highest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
free  from  illness,  since  the  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  lead  them  to  work 
early  in  the  morning  and  late  at 
night,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  ex- 
posed to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  time  when  the  heat  is  most  felt 
is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco 
winds,  for  then  the  sea  and  land 
breezes  are  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
these  winds  seldom  last  for  more  than 
three  days,  and,  though  enervating  for 
the  time,  they  leave  behind  no  bad 
effects." 

**  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
September ;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  is  little  or 
none,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  of 
these  montYift  tkie  gross  V&ii^wVjXsvjiXwt^ 
up  by  tViQ  Yi^aX  •,  WX«a  ^wya.^  nXv^  ^w^-^ 
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^11  everything  revives,  and  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  December  the  climate  is  that 
of  an  English  summer;  and  this  is  the 
season  when  the  superiority  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate  over  that  of  Rome 
is  the  greatest.  In  Feb.  and  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  variable,  and  N.  or  N.E.  winds 
prevail;  circumstances  which  render 
these  two  months  very  trying  to  deli- 
cate lungs ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  climate  of  Rome,  which 
is  softer  and  less  variable,  is  then  pre- 
ferable in  such  cases." 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Rome  that  the  sulphureous  vapour  from 
Vesuvius  is  injurious  to  consumptive 
patients  who  reside  at  Naples:  this, 
however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
fact  that  the  Neapolitan  physicians 
send  their  patients  from  Naples  to 
Santo  lorio,  a  place  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  that 
they  do  better  there  than  in  the  city. 
As  to  the  localities  in  Naples  most 
suitable  to  invalids,  travellers  have 
little  choice;  for  the  only  situation 
where  houses  fit  for  foreigners  to  in- 
habit can  be  ibund  are  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Chiaia  and  Sta.  Lucia.  Of  these, 
the  best  are  to  be  found  from  the  preci- 
pice which  descends  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Pizzofalcone  on  the  E.,  along  the 
Chiatamone  and  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  to 
where  the  road  of  the  Mergellina  and 
Piedigrotta  separate  on  the  W.  These 
houses  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are 
protected  by  the  Vomero  and  Pizzo 
Falcone  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds, 
and  when  the  lungs  are  sound  no 
situation  can  be  more  agreeable;  but 
where  pulmonary  affections  exist,  the 
streets  which  are  situated  behind  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  and  consequently 
farther  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  are  considered  preferable, 
although  they  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  description,  as  to  accommoda- 
tion, to  those  in  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
The  houses  best  suited  to  such  invalids 
are  in  the  Vico  Carminiello,  the  Stra- 
da  San  Pasquale,  the  Strada  &nta 
Teresa,  and  Chiaia.  Those  on  the 
quajr  of  Santa  Lucia  are  much  exposed 
to  the  N.E,  and  easterly  winds,  and 


therefore  very  unsuitable  to  invalids 
generally,  and  particularly  to  those 
with  delicate  lungs,  except  during 
the  autumn  and  late  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  very  ajjreeable  and 
cheerful,  from  their  facing  Vesuvius, 
and  overlooking  the  city  and  the  east- 
em  portion  of  the  bay.  What  has 
been  said  of  Santa  Lucia  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  few  houses  which  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Mergellina ;  they  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  very  agreeable 
in  the  autumn  or  in  early  summer. 
Houses  built  upon  the  tufa  rock  are 
generally  considered  to  be  damper  and 
less  healthy  than  those  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  it;  but  this,  if  true, 
only  applies  to  the  rooms  in  the  rear, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  ser- 
vants or  used  as  kitchens ;  and  a  long 
experience  would  scarcely  bear  us  out 
in  saying  that  these  occupants  are  less 
healthy  than  their  more  comfortably 
located  masters." 

Naples  has  obtained  of  late  years  a 
worse  name  for  its  climate  than  it 
really  deserves,  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  the  rather  frequent  cases  of 
fever  which  have  broken  out  amongst 
foreign  travellers  on  their  arriving 
from  it  at  Rome,  Florence,  &c.  It 
has  also  been  the  fashion  amongst  an 
interested  class,  the  innkeepers  and 
tradespeople  at  Rome,  to  decry  the 
climate  of  Naples  to  an  unmerited  ex- 
tent, in  order  to  deter  foreign  visitors 
from  going  there.  That  fever  does  at 
times  exist  at  Naples  to  a  considerable 
extent  (as  in  June  and  July,  1868)  we 
do  not  mean  to  deny,  and  of  a  dangerous 
type,  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  in 
other  large  towns  of  South  Italy.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  malady,  however,  is,  as 
regards  our  countrymen  and  foreigners 
generally,  that,  the  seeds  of  the  malady 
having  been  imbibed  at  Naples,  they 
undergo  a  long  incubation,  and  only 
are  developed  on  having  arrived  at 
what  are  supposed  to  be  more  healthy 
situations,  as  in  Rome,  Florence,  or 
even  further  north. 

We  would  strongly  im^t^sA  WJk\x«N'Ste- 
lers  not  to  V\%leti  \tt  ^<fe  "voXwc^sXRft^^tfc- 
ports  c\xc\iia\A^  ^X^wsLfe  "^N.  "s*^  ^oss^a 

I  Naples  as  wi  ev^\<ftm^^,  wA  «s^«^^^ 
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at  the  close  of  the  season ;  they  being 
often  unfounded.* 


§  5.  ANTIQUITIES. 

There  are  few  ancient  remains  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Naples,  though 
the  country  around  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  villas, 
and  her  museum  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

Fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux  are  preserved  in  the 
fayade  of  the  Ch.  of  San  Paolo,  which 
occupies  its  site  (see  p.  137).  They 
consist  of  two  columns,  a  portion  of 
an  architrave,  and  two  torsos. 

Of  the  other  temples  scarcely  any- 
thing has  survived  except  the  names. 
The  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
of  Apollo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the  old  basilica  of  ^ta  Restituta 
being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple  of  Apollo ;  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  stands  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio  Armeno;  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  is  occupied  by  the 
Ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli;  that  of  the  Temple 

•  Connected  with  sanitary  matters,  it  may  be 
well  to  warn  foreigners  against  a  gross  imposi- 
tion often  practised  npon  them  by  hotel  and 
lodging-house  keepers  at  Naples,  in  case  of 
deaths  taking  place  in  their  houses.  We  cannot 
do  better  than  by  copying  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  the  *  Times '  correspondent  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  fiswts  related  in  which  we  have  been 
enabled  to  verify. 

"Not  merely  here  (at  Naples),  but  through- 
out Italy,  an  ignorant  pr^udice  exists  that  con- 
sumption is  an  infectious  malady;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  fiEtmilies,  unable  to  afford  it 
who  have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  friend 
by  that  malady,  are  heavily  mulcted  under  the 
excuse  of  scraping  and  repapering  the  walls  and 
removing  the  furniture,— «  process  rarely  carried 
out.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  a  gentleman 
dying  of  consumption,  after  15  days'  residence, 
in  one  of  the  first  hotels;  when,  on  coming  to 
settle  the  \Al\,  a  charge  was  tacked  to  it  of  *In- 
demnite  pour  refection  des  meubles  et  de  la 
chambre  occupe  par  le  defunct,  100  livres  ster- 
ling.' The  demand  was  redsted,  and  30Z.  ac- 
cepted. There  is  no  dvil  law  to  enforce  such 
a  claim ;  there  exists,  therefore,  only  the  consue- 
tudinary law,  which  is  only  in  force  when  a 
contract  has  been  previously  entered  into.  Still 
^&  pr^udJce  lingers,  or  is  raUier  used  as  an 

ASf!Si^''y^"i''^^"K^^^^^^^''    Themedlcal 
»^mfectioaB.  '^nmeg,  January  14,  ml        I 


of  Vesta  by  the  little  Ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Rotonda  in  the  Casacalenda  Palace; 
and  that  of  Diana  by  the  Ch,  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Ponti  Mossi  is  the  modem  name 
given  to  the  remains  of  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  AqmJviia^  about  50  m.  long, 
constructed  by  Augustus  to  supply  the 
Roman  fleets  at  Misenum  with  water. 
It  commenced  at  Serino,  in  the  Princi- 
pato  Ultra,  and  was  fed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Sabeto.  The  remains  now 
visible  lie  in  a  deep  cutting  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  and  are  built 
of  solid  masses  of  tufa,  lined  with  red 
bricks,  from  which  the  epithet  Rossi 
is  derived.  Before  reaching  this  valley 
the  aqueduct  separated  into  two 
branches.  One  of  these  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  its  principal  supply  of  water  down 
to  the  tune  of  Belisarius,  who  broke 
down  this  branch,  and  marched  his 
troops  through  the  specus.  The  other 
crossed  the  Vomero,  where  its  remains 
may  still  be  seen.  At  that  point  it 
again  divided,  one  branch  proceeding 
to  the  Roman  villas  near  the  point  of 
Posilipo,  the  other  by  Monte  Olibano 
to  BaisB  and  Misenum,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
Piscina  MirabUis,  The  ruins  of  the 
Ponti  Rossi  were  repsdred  in  1843, 
when  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their 
antique  character. 

The  Anticagliaf  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
From  the  fragments  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery 
of  Sta,  Maria  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  is  a 
tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  sup- 
posed of  the  time  of  Domitian,  rela- 
tive to  a  statue  and  other  honours 
decreed  to  Tettia  Casta,  a  priestess. 

The  Catacombs,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata- 
combs di  San  Gennaro,  are  situated  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
The  only  entran.ce  "now  o^en  is  from 
the  Ch.  of  S.  OeimMo  ^e'  ^osm,  'IV't 
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Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected  in  the  8th 
centy.  on  the  site  of  the  small  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  S.  Januarius  was  de- 
posited in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
altar,  the  episco^  chair  cut  in  the  tufa, 
and  some  paintings  on  the  walls  are 
still  preserved  in  it.  The  catacombs 
are  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa  in  the 
face  of  the  hill.  They  form  a  long 
series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories  communicating 
with  each  other  by  flights  of  steps.  In  a 
part  wMch  was  closed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  centy.  is  a  ch.  witn  three 
arches,  supported  by  columns  cut  out 
of  the  turn  rock,  with  an  altar,  epis- 
copal seat,  and  baptistery;  in  another 
part  is  a  fountain  which  was  probably 
used  for  baptismal  purposes.  Along 
the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cham- 
bers are  excavated  numerous  loculif  or 
sepulchral  niches,  in  which  may  still  be 
seen  skeletons,  and  rude  delineations  of 
the  olive-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  and 
other  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
"^ith  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. These  niches  were  formerly 
closed  by  slabs  of  marble,  mariy 
fragments  of  which,  having  inscrip- 
tions, formed  the  pavement  of  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Gennaro,  but  have  been  removed 
to  the  Epigraphic  Collection  in  the 
Museum. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex> 
pended  avast  amount  of  learning  and 
research  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
these  catacombs.  Some  have  identified 
them  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the 
Cimmerians  of  Homer;  others  have 
considered  them  iheLautumice  or  quarries 
from  which  the  ancients  extracted  the 
tufa  stone  for  buildinc  purposes ;  while 
others  have  supposed  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  early  Christians  as  a 
place  of  refi^  from  persecution  and  of 
repose  after  death.  Passages  and  cham- 
bers so  extensive  and  intricate  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  men  who 
sought  concealment  for  their  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  the  construction  of  these 
catacombs  is  now  generally  ascribed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  Romans  and  the  early  Christians 
suhseqnenifyappropriated  them  to  their 
own  use, — me  latter  for  the  purposes 


of  religions  worship  as  well  as  of 
sepulture.  S.  Januarius,  S.  Gau- 
diosus,  S.  Agrippinus,  and  other  Mar- 
tyrS)  subsequently  canonised,  were 
interred  in '  them.  Hence  the  cata- 
combs in  the  middle  ages  were  re- 
garded with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
clercy  of  the  city  had  to  visit  them 
at  least  once  a  year.  They  be- 
came the  burial-place  of  the  victims 
of  the  plague  of  1656;  and  the  Abate 
Romanelli,  on  exploring  them  in  1814, 
found  several  bodies  of  the  plague 
victims  still  entire,  and  clothed  in  the 
dresses  thev  had  worn  in  life.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  them  relate  ex- 
clusively to  Christians,  not  one  having 
been  found  which  belongs  to  Pagan 
times.  The  extent  of  the  catacombs  is 
said  to  be  very  great.  A  portion  ex- 
tends to  beneath  the  ch.  of  La  Sanita, 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  St  Gaudiosus, 
over  which  is  a  painting  of  the 
head  of  the  Saviour  of  a  very  early 
period. 

§  6.  GATES. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  wall  and  ditch,  Naples  re- 
tains little  of  its  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions but  its  3  castles  and  a  few  of  its 
modernised  gates,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  are  now 
within  the  city.  They  all  have  a  bust 
of  S.  Gaetano  placed  over  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  of  the  municipality 
to  that  saint  during  the  plague  in  1656. 

The  Porta  Capuana  stands  on  what 
was  the  high  road  to  Capua  before  the 
new  one  by  Capodichino  was  opened. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  this  quarter.  The  modem  orna- 
mented gate  dates  from  1535,  when 
Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Naples. 
The  bas-reliefs  and  statues  of  St. 
Agnello  and  San  Gennaro  were  then 
placed  over  it.  The  two  towers  which 
flank  the  gate  are  of  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  were  called  VOnore  and 
La  Virtu^  names  «i\\V\.  vasftx^^^  xiz^ws. 
them.  T\ift  to«A.  Ni\ivi\!k.  ^'^jsafc^  wsx  ^"^ 
this  cale  ia  WiaX  \o  Kn^vsiq  "asA  Va. 
Pugba. 
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The  Porta  Nolana,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens 
on  a  road  which  leads  to  the  Arenaccia, 
and  also  to  Nola.  It  is  also  flanked  by 
two  round  towers,  and  has  a  bas-relief 
of  Ferdinand  I.  over  it.  Immediately 
beyond  is  the  great  Rly.  Stat. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  which  stood 
near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car- 
mine, on  the  site  of  the  Porta  della 
Conceria  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  has 
been  removed,  to  widen  the  thorough- 
fare leading  to  the  rly.  stats.  On  each 
side  of  its  site  remain  its  two  massive 
round  towers,  bearing  the  names  of 
Fidelissima  and  La  Vittoria ;  over  the 
arch  was  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Ferdinand  in  low-relief,  now  removed 
to  the  Museum.  There  are  several  re- 
mains of  round  towers  between  this 
gate  and  the  Porta  Capuana,  forming 
portions  of  the  Arragonese  wall  on  the 
£.  side  of  the  city. 

"^.The  Porta  Medina,  in  a  street  on 
the  W.  of  the  Toledo,  was  built  ac- 
cording to  its  inscription  by  the  Vice- 
roy Duke  de  Medina,  in  1640,  from  the 
designs  of  Fansaga,  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

The  other  gates  are  the  Porta  Alba,  so 
called  from  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Alba, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
ai  Porta  Sciuscella,  in  the  Largo  Spirito 
Santo;  and  the  Porta  di  San  Gennaro, 
near  the  Piazza  delle  Pigne.  These 
gates  offer  little  interest. 

The  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
have  no  gates  are  the  Strada  del  Campo, 
and  the  Strada  di  Capodichino,  both  oi 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  //  Campo, 
where  the  roads  to  Caserta  and  to 
Capua  branch  off; — ^the  Strada  di  Ca- 
podimonte,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  Aversa; — the  Strada  di 
PosilipOf  and  of  the  Grottaj  both  leading 
to  Pozzuoli  and  Baiee. 


§  7.  PORTS. 

Naples  has  three  ports,  the  Portd 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  the 
Porto  Militare. 

The  Porto  Piccolo,  although  now  only 
adapted  for  boats,  is  historically  inte- 
resting, as  the  last  remnant  of  the 
ancient  port  of  Paleepolis.  It  extended 
inland  as  far  as  the  site  now  occupied 
by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  district  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Quartiere  di  Porto. 
The  foundations  of  an  ancient  light- 
house are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de'  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  Lanterna  Vec- 
chia.  The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  an  enclosed  basin  or 
wet  dock.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Custom-house.  On  the  point  of  the 
Molo  Piccolo,  which  separates  the 
Porto  Piccolo  from  the  Porto  Grande, 
is  the  Immacolatella,  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port  and  a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Health  have  their  offices — the 
general  landing-place  from  steamers. 
The  district  on  the  S.E.  of  this  port  is 
called  the  Mandracchio,  a  term  in  which 
some  of  the  local  antiquaries  recognise 
the  Phoenician  designation  of  the  old  har- 
bour, and  others  the  original  market- 
place for  herds,  mandre,  of  cows.  It 
IS  inhabited  by  the  lowest  populace, 
whose  habits  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  educato  al  Mandracchio, 

The  Porto  Grande  was  formed  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constructed  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  at  the 
close  of  the  15th  centy.,  a  lighthouse 
was  erected,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  and  rebuilt  in  1656,  and  lastly 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1843, 
Charles  III.,  in  1740,  completed  the 
harbour  by  carrying  a  pier  to  the 
N.E.  nearly  as  lone  as  the  mole  itself, 
leaving  the  lighthouse  at  the  elbow 
and  converting  its  whole  length  towards 
the  sea  into  a  heavily-armed  battery. 
Under  this  pier  are  moored  passenger 
and  metcaii\3ie  «\,e«ni'-^«s&^%.  Tbift 
i  harbour  i\»eU  "V»a  ^vfiet^^,  Yi^l^  ^'i 
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Porto  Piccolo,  from  the  accumulation 
of  the  sand  and  mud,  but  it  has  still 
3  or  4  fathoms  water  iu  its  deepest 
part.  It  is  considered  safe,  as  ships 
■when  once  within  the  mole  are  pro- 
tected from  all  winds;  but  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolls  into  the  bay  after 
a  S.  W.  gale  makes  it  sometimes 
difficult  to  enter.  A  much  more 
extensive  port  19  projected,  and  in  pro- 
gress, off  the  E.  extremity  of  I^  ^Ia^i- 
nclla,  which  will  include  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  present  roadstead,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  having  been 
laid  m  May,  1862,  by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

The  Porto  Militare  is  exclusively  for 
ships  of  war  and  yachts.  It  was  begun 
in  1826  by  Francis  I.  The  old  mole  of 
the  Porto  Grande  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  S.W.  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  broad  and  massive  pier 
running  into  the  sea  in  a  S.E.  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.,  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  N.E. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour  is 
about  5  fathoms. 

Friffates  and  the  smaller  ships  of  war 
sometimes  anchor  within  the  head  of 
the  Molo  Grande ;  but  the  usual  an- 
chorage is  about  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
from  25  to  38  fathoms. 


§  8.  BRIDGES. 

Although  there  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  only  one 
which  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name, 
the  others  being  viaducts  which  span 
the  valleys  or  depressions  within  the 
city  itselr.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
river  at  Naples  to  require  a  bridge, 
and  that  is  the  Sebeto,  the  classic  Sebe- 
thus,  a  small  and  shallow  stream. 

Nee  ta  carminibus  nostiis  indictus  abibis, 
CEbale,  quern  generasse  Telon  Sebetbide 

nympha 
Fertur,  Teleboam  Capreas  cum  regna  teneret 
Jam  senior.  Vikg.  Ji'w.  \ii.  734, 

Tlie  bfidge  over  the  Sebeto.  called 


the  Viintc  (JvWi  AIiMilciui,  was  built  by 
Charles  HI.  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient one,  called  the  Ponte  di  Guiscardo. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
neighbouring  ch.  of  La  Maddaleua. 

The  y*on/t?  di  CUviUi  is  a  viaduct, 
built  in  1634,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  hills  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  Sant'  Elmo.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  1838,  and  spans  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  Strada  di 
Chiaia. 

The  Vvnte  dcUtt  Himita  is  a  noble 
viaduct,  built  in  l8Ui)  by  the  French 
as  part  of  the  new  road  which  they 
made  from  the  Toledo  to  Capo- 
dimonte.  It  derives  its  name  from  the 
suburb  of  La  Sanita,  M-hich  is  reputed 
to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 
Naples. 

The  Pontc  dcW  LnnuicohitelUif  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Strada  del 
Piliero,  near  the  Molo  Piccolo.  It  was 
erected  by  Charles  III.,  and  rebuilt  in 
1843  by  Ferdinand  II. 


§  9.  CA8TLE8. 

The  Cdstel  Nnovo^  with  its  massive 
towers  and  fosses,  has  been  sometimes 
called  the  Bastile  of  Naples,  although 
its  position  near  the  port,  and  the  iso- 
lated fortress  which  occupies  its  centre, 
give  it  a  more  general  resemblance  to 
the  Tower  of  London. 

It  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I 
from  the  designs  of  Oiovfmni  da  Pisi', 
in  what  was  then  called  the  French 
style    of    fortification    in    contradis- 
tinction to  the  German,  which,  we  are 
told,   was   so    displeasing  to   Charles 
in  the  Castel  Capuano.     Charles  did 
not    see    it    completed.      His  succes-" 
sors  used  it  as  their  palace,  being  at 
that   time  beyond   the  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  seoi.     ^Vsw\X.*CsNa 
middle  o1l  \\\ii  \^o\\\  ^w\?j «  ^sNJlwa.^  ^^- 
enlarged  \t  \^^  VVvi  •aM\>:\Q^Tv  ^i1  'Kftft'Cvx^t 
line  oi   vraWs  «cvy\   \^>u«t^,  Y^^\R!5^s 
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by  a  deep  fosse  and  round  towers  at 
the  comers,  two  of  which  may  be  still 
s^en  on  the  side  of  the  Strada  del 
Molo.  Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso, 
these  circular  b^tions  are  supposed 
to  be  the  only  portion  now  remain- 
ing, the  greater  part  of  the  present 
works  being  attributed  to  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  who  built  the  square  bas- 
tions about  1546.  The  castle  con- 
sists of  5  towers  of  great  diameter— 
3  towards  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
2  towards  the  sea;  the  whole  united 
by  a  range  of  lofty  edifices  used 
as  barracks.  In  1735  Charles  III. 
reduced  the  whole  to  the  form  in 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  now 
see  it.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
in  the  Castel  Nuovp  is  the  Triumphal 
Arch  erected  in  1470,  in  honour  of  the 
entry  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  into  Naples 
in  1443,  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  a 
Milanese  architect,  or,  according  to 
Vasari,  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano.  It  stands 
between  two  of  the  old  Angevin 
towers,  whose  massive  walls  contrast 
singularly  with  its  classical  style  and 
elaborate  decorations.  Compressed  be- 
tween these  solid  towers,  it  gives,  at 
first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  which  has  been  elongated 
upwards.  This,  however,  was  no  fault 
of  the  architect,  who  had  designed 
his  work  on  a  different  scale  for  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo ;  but  the  interest  of 
Niccol6  Bozzuto,  a  veteran  officer  of 
Alfonso,  whose  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  monu- 
ment, induced  the  king  to  order  the 
site  to  be  changed  to  the  Castel  Nuovo. 
It  consists  of  an  archway  flanked  by  2 
fluted  Corinthian  columns,  barbarously 
enclosed  in  plastered  brick-work,  sup- 
porting an  attic  containing  bas-reliefs  of 
Alfonso's  entry  into  Naples,  in  the 
execution  of  which  contributed  the 
sculptors  Isaia  da  Pisa,  Merliano^  Andrea 
Fiorentino,  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and 
Sihestro  dell*  Aquila.  Upon  this  rests 
a  frieze  and  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
second  arch,  destined  for  an  equestrian 
statue,  which  supports  four  niches  con- 
tajning  statues  illustrative  of  Alfonso's 
virtues.  Over  the  archway  below 
^  the  inscription  JLiPHONSVS  Rex 
\  ^^^^-Ajfva    SicvLvs     Itaucvs     pivs 
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CLEMENS  INVICTVS.  The  bas-relief 
is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  15th  centy.  It 
represents  Alfonso  entering  Naples 
in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  in  me  style  seen  on  ancient 
medals,  attended  by  his  courtiers  and 
authorities  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Over  it  is  the  inscription  Alphonsvs 
Regvm  princeps  hanc  condidit  ar- 
CEM.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Michael, 
St.  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  the  two  recumbent  ones,  on 
the  summit  of  the  arch,  are  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  and  were  added  during 
the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  On  the  inside  of  the  arch- 
way are  some  high  reliefs  of  men 
in  armour.  Passing  under  this 
arch  we  enter  the  piazza  by  the  cele- 
brated Bronze  Gates,  executed  by  the 
monk  Guglielmo  of  Naples,  and  repre- 
senting in  various  compartments  the 
victories  of  Ferdinand  I.  over  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  the  rebellious  barons. 
Imbedded  in  one  of  the  gates  is  a  can- 
non-ball, fired,  according  to  Paolo 
Giovio,  during  one  of  the  contests 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  It 
was  fired  from  the  interior  of  the  castle 
by  the  French,  who  had  closed  the 
gates  at  the  first  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  ball  did  not 
entirely  penetrate  the  gate,  and  has  since 
remained  so  imbedded  within  its  metal 
covering  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
though  it  can  be  turned  round .  Beyond 
the  gates  is  a  large  quadrangle,  sur- 
rounded by  the  ch.,  the  barracks,  and 
a  building  which  is  said  to  date  from 
the  time  of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  in 
which  is  the  magnificent  hall  used,  as 
the  principal  Armoury,  called  the  Sala 
di  S,  Luigi,  or  the  Sala  delle  Armi,  This 
hall  has  been  at  different  times  a 
room  of  royal  audience,  a  saloon  for 
state  festivals,  a  music  hall,  and  a 
court  theatre.  Within  its  walls  Ce- 
lestin  V.  abdicated  the  pontificate  in 
1294,  and  the  Count  of  Sarno  and 
Antonello  Petrucci  were  arrested  by 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  In  an- 
other room,  coTiveiXJcA.  mto.a.  chapel 
dedicated  to  ^.  ^TwaB^^wi  ^\  '^^qV, 
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that  saint  had  his  famous  iuterview 
with  Ferdioand  L  of  Ara^ou  as  he 
passed  through  Naples  on  his  way  to 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.  The  picture  of  the  saint 
is  ascribed  to  Spagnoletto,  In  the  ch., 
dedicated  to  Simta  Barbara,  the  Corin- 
thian architecture  of  its  principal 
entrance  is  by  Giuiiano  dti  Mauino,  It 
exhibits,  in  the  details  of  its  deco- 
rations, after  the  usual  manner  of 
the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.  Over  the 
door  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  also  by 
Majano,  with  low  reliefs  on  the  lintel  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  wheel  window.  In  the 
choir,  behind  the  hiffh  altar,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  me  Magi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much,  controversy. 
Vasari  attributes  it  to  Van  Eych,  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  which 
he  painted  in  oils,  after  his  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  art  of  oil  painting. 
Vasari  adds  that  it  was  sent  by  some 
Italian  merchants  trading  in  Flanders 
as  a  present  to  Alfonso  I.,  and  that  on 
its  arrival  at  Naples  every  painter  hast- 
ened to  view  it  as  a  curiosity.  Others 
ascribe  it  to  Lo  Zingaro,  or  to  his  pupils 
the  Donzelli,  on  the  plea  that  the 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi,  being 
portraits  of  Alfonso  I.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and  another  royal  person  of  the 
time  (perhaps  Lucrezia  d*Alagni),  Van 
Eyck,  who  painted  it  in  Flanders, 
could  not  have  introduced  the  portrait 
of  the  king  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
To  evade  this  objection  it  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  though  without  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  countenances 
of  the  Magi  were  retouched  and 
changed  into  portraits  by  Lo  Zingaro. 
Near  the  sacnsty  is  a  small  statue  of 
the  Virgin  with  the  child  in  her  amis ; 
it  is  attributed  to  Giuiiaiio  da  Mttiaiuj  by 
Cicognara,  who  praises  the  elegance  of 
the  figures  and  the  richness  of  the 
drapery ;  and  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar 
a  handsome  ciborium,  with  reliefs,  pro- 
bably .  by  the  same  sculptor.  The 
whole  (n  the  interior  of  the  ch.  has 
been  remodelled  iu  the  ordinary  exe- 
crable  Spaaish  taste  of  the  ISthcenty., 


no  trace  of  ito  original  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaining,  except  the  facade 
and  spiral  turrets  of  the  facade. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  singular 
^yi'ndimJ  Stairs  of  158  steps,  leading  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  work  of  the 
1 5th  cent.  A  covered  gallery  between 
the  castle  and  the  palace  afforded  a 
means  of  retreat  from  the  latter  in  case 
of  popular  commotion.* 

The  Dockyard  and  Arscrud  adjoin  the 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  Arsenal  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Mendoza  in  1577.  The  Wet  Dock,  or 
Darsena^  was  begun  in  1668  from  the 
designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk  called 
Burutcentura  Presti,  who,  having  been  a 
carpenter  in  early  life,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,  in- 
duced the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  of  Aragou 
to  intrust  to  him  the  construction  of  a 
new  dock.  In  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
he  persisted  in  excavating  it  on  the 
narrow  site  below  the  palace.  During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  proved  too  much  for 
the  engineering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at  length  employed  the 
able  architect  Francesco  Picchiatti,  who 
completed  the  works  with  great  skill. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to  them  of  late  years,  particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation. The  Darsena  now  commu- 
nicates with  the  Porto  Militare,  and 
by  the  latter  with  the  sea. 

Castel  dell*  Ovo,  so  called  from  its 
oval  form,  stands  on  the  small  island 
which  Pliny  describes  under  the  name 
of  MegariSf  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Pizzofalcone  by  a  cause- 
way on  arches.  Some  antiquaries 
supposed  Lucullus  to  have  had  a  villa 
on  this  island,  and  identified  it  with  the 
Casirum  LucuUamirn  of  the  5th  cent.,  to 

•  By  a  decree  of  the  Government  all  the  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Nuovo  that  could.  \!cixs^<&\i£cl 
the  city  waa  \jo  "V»  -^xjWe^  dj3'*m,  \«kn>s!»%  wJcj 
what  may  be  ca!L\c^l\\eTWOTv\vsctfsoxa^.  «^\3i«X«^^^ 
portion,  AoacnUd  m  \X\t  *^"'^^T*'^^'^v<S 

I  done  to  caTT^  it  VtvXo  cxecoMvoxu 
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which  Odoacer  con^gned  Konmlns 
Aagustnlas  oa  the  &I1  of  the  Western 
empire.  Others  hare  placed  the 
Castrwn  LucuUanxan  at  JN^ta,  and 
MazzDcchi  extended  it  to  the  whole 
sh(»re  of  &e  Bagnoli^  and  eren  to  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  Bat  Chiarito  has 
shown  that  it  was  on  the  hiil  of  Pizzo^- 
cone,  which  in  the  middle  ages  was  also 
eaSLeAEchfCLyEmpltLfiac,  In  the  4th  cent, 
this  island  was  gir^i  by  Constantine 
to  the  church,  axid  was  called  the  Isola 
di  S.  Salvatore.  The  castle  was  founded 
in  1154  by  WHliam  I.  on  the  deagns 
of  Maestro  Buono,  It  was  continued 
by  Frederick  11.^  who  held  within 
its  walls  a  general  parliament  in  1218, 
and  in  1221  intmsted  the  work  to 
Niccol6  da  Pisa;  it  was  completed, 
however,  as  Y asari  tells  us,  by  his  con- 
temporary Faccio,  Charles  I.  added 
conuderaibly  to  the  castle,  and  made  it 
occasionally  a  royal  resdence.  Bobert 
the  Wise  employed  Giotto  to  decorate  its 
chapel  with  frescoes,  no  trace  of  which 
now  remains.  Friendly  interviews 
took  place  in  the  castle  between  Giotto 
and  his  royal  patron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  sdways  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  witty  painter.  A  century  later, 
when  Charles  Dnrazzo  was  besieged  by 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  castle  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  strength, 
from  Froissart's  statement :  ^Itiscmeof 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and 
stands  by  enchantmoit  in  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by 
necromancy,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
devil."  This  allusion  to  necromancy 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fate  of  the 
magician  describ^  in  the  same  chroni- 
cles, who  had,  by  means  of  his  enchant- 
ments, caused  ^  the  sea  to  swell  sp 
high,**  that  he  enabled  Charies  Dnrazzo 
to  capture  within  the  castle  *^  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Naples  and  Sir  Otho  de 
Brunswick ;"  and  whose  offer  to  prac- 
tise the  same  treacherous  manceuvre 
upon  Charles  Dnrazzo  was  rewarded 
by  the  Count  of  3avoy  with  the  loss  of 
his  head.  The  castle  was  besi^ed  in 
1495  by  Ferdinand  II.  afrer  it  hs^  sur- 
rmdered  to  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
and  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  his  soldiers ; 
the  period  of  its  restoration  in  its  pre- 
seat  form  is  not  exactly  known* 


Qtstel  Cijptutno^  founded  by  William 
I.,  on  the  designs  of  BuonOy  was  com- 
pleted in  1231  by  Frederick  IL  from 
those  of  Fuccio.  It  was  the  Palace 
of  the  Suabran,  and  occasionally  of 
the  Angevine  sovereigns.  The  murder 
of  Sergianni  Caracciolo,  the  Grand 
Seneschal  and  fiivonrite  of  Joanna  11^ 
by  order  of  Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of 
Sessa,  took  place  within  its  walls  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  August,  1432,  after 
a  ball.  Covella  came  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  see  her  victim,  and  stamped 
on  his  bloody  corpse.  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo,  in  1540,  converted  it  into  a 
palace,  and  established  here  the  differ- 
ent law-courts  which  were  scattered 
through  the  city*  and  which  still  hold 
their  ^ttings  within  it.  They  consist  of 
several  rooms,  opening  out  of  two  large 
halls  on  the  first  floor ;  the  latter,  con- 
stantly filled  with  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants, c^er  oae  of  the  very  busy  scenes 
in  Naples.  From  the  Criminal  Court  a 
stair  leads  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  and 
lower  floors  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving many  hundred  inmates,  and  of 
late  years  acquired  an  unfiDrtunate  cele- 
brity as  tiie  FrisonSy  the  horrors  of 
which  have  been  too  painfully  veri- 
fied on  the  expulsion  of  the  last  Bour- 
bon sovereign  of  Na^es.  We  are 
happy  to  state,  however,  from  a  recent 
visit,  that  considerable  improvements 
have  been  already  introduced  here,  as 
in  the  other  prisons. 

Castel  ScoO'  Elmo,  called  in  the  14th 
cent.  Sanf  EraamOy  from  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint,  which  once  crowned 
the  sunmoit  <^  the  hill.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Ermo  has  given  rise  to 
controvert;  smne  writers  derive  it 
frtim  the  EmuB,  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  to  maik^  the  division  of  the 
territories  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli ;  and 
oth«^  frt>m  ^S^.  Antehnoy  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The 
castle  was  founded  by  Bobert  the  Wise 
in  1343.  The  king's  commission  to 
his  grand  chamberlain  Giovanni  di 
Haya  to  construct  a  ^£[>rtified  palace '' 
on  this  hill  still  exists.  The  archi- 
tect was  €riacomo  de  Sanctis,  A  centy, 
later,  under  Ferdinand  l^  it  was 
known  as  tha  Castiih  di  S*  Martmo^ 
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from  the  neighbourinff  monastery. 
This  monarch  employed  as  engineer 
and  architect  Antonio  da  Settiguano, 
and  his  friend  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  upon 
its  works.  From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  IGth  cent,  no  particulars 
of  its  history  have  been  preserved,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luu/i 
Scrioa,  Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  castle  in  1641  by  the  Duke  de 
Medina ;  and  with  these  exceptions,  we 
probably  see  the  very  building  erected 
oy  Pedro  de  Toledo.  Sant*  Elmo  is  too 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Naples  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Its  enormous  walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  the  mines  and  subterranean 
passages  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound, 
formerly  obtained  for  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  strength;  but  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  offering  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  a  combined  at- 
tack by  sea  and  land.  Beneath  it, 
in  the  tufa  rock,  is  a  large  cistern. 
The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  very 
fine,  embracing  not  only  the  city  and 
its  bay,  but  the  district  of  the  Campo 
Phlegreii  W.  of  Naples.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo  has  been  dismantled,  so 
that  the  visitor  will  experience  little 
difficulty  in  obtaining  admittance. 

Castel  del  Carmine^  a  massive  pile, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  when 
he  extended  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
erected  most  of  the  modern  gates,  and 
enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  is  now 
used  as  barracks  and  military  prisons. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  populace 
in  Masaniello's  msurrection  in  1647; 
after  that  event  it  was  fortified:  during 
the  political  persecutions  in  1796  it 
was  here  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  were  immured  by 
order  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Cardinal 
Ruffo. 


§  10.  LABGHI  AND   FOUNTAINS. 

The  large  open  spaces  called  Piazze 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Naples  were 


invariably  called  Larghi\  until  re- 
cently, when  in  the  mania  for  change, 
this  very  appropriate  designation  has 
been  converted  into  Piazze,  correspond- 
ing to  our  term  **  squares."  The  Jjunjo 
del  Castello,  now  Piazza  del  Municipio, 
the  largest  in  Naples,  contains  two 
fountains,  called  the  Fontana  dqfli 
Spevclix,  or  the  Fountain  of  Mirrors, 
and  the  Fo^itana  Meditut,  The  latter, 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  Largo, 
towards  the  mole,  was  built  by  the 
Viceroy  de  Medina  from  the  designs  of 
Domenico  Auria  and  Fansaga.  It  con- 
sists of  a  large  shell,  sustained  by  four 
satyrs;  in  the  centre  of  the  shell  are 
four  sea-horses,  with  Neptune  in  the 
midst  of  them  throwing  up  water  fi*om 
the  points  of  his  trident.  At  the  base 
are  four  tritons  seated  on  sea-horses, 
with  lions  and  other  animals  discharg- 
ing water  from  their  mouths.  It  is 
the  finest  fountain  in  Naples. 

Largo  di  S.  Domenico^  in  the  Strada 
dei  Tribunali,  has  in  the  centre  an  obe- 
lisk surmounted  by  a  statue  of  S.  Do- 
minick :  the  palaces  around  are,  on  the 
W.  Pal.  Galbiati,  on  the  S.  Pal.  Casa- 
calenda,  and  on  the  E.  Pal.  Coregliano 
and  San  Severo. 

Largo  del  Gesit,  in  the  Strada  Trinitk 
Maggiore,  has  in  its  centre  the  obelisk 
called  the  Guglia  delta  Conceziojie,  erected 
in  1 747,  from  the  designs  of  Genoino. 
It  supports  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
gilt  bronze.  The  obelisk  is  covered 
with  sculptured  ornaments  by  Botti- 
glieri  and  Pagano,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.  The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  Largo,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrians  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  cent.  In  the  Largo 
di  Monte  Oliveto,  near  this,  is  a  foun- 
tain, designed  by  Cufaro  in  1668,  and 
ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  III. 

Largo  del  Mercato,  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Carmine. — A  great  market  is  held  here 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  which  offers 
many  facilities  for  studying  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  lower  Qitdi"et^.  \\.\e»  ^v:* 
the  most  histonc^A.  ^w-ax^  oi'^^^^e*^ 
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the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Conradin 
in  1268,  of  the  insurrection  of  Masa- 
niello  in  1647,  and  of  the  executions  in 
1799.  There  are  three  fountains,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fontana  di  Masaniello, 

Largo  dello  Spirito  SantOf  or  del  Mer- 
catello,  at  the  top  of  the  Toledo. — It 
contains  the  monument  erected  in  1757 
by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of 
Charles  III.  It  was  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade  with 
26  statues  representing  the  virtues  of 
that  sovereign.  The  centre,  where  an 
equestrian  statue  of  the  king  was  to 
have  been  placed,  was  until  lately  the 
entrance  into  the  Jesuits'  College  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  now  the  Liceo  Nazionale, 

Piazza  del  Pennino,  or  della  Selleria, 
contains  the  Fontana  dell*  Atlante^ 
constructed  in  1532,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  from  the  designs  of  Luigi 
Imp6.  The  statue  of  Atlas  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  which  gave  name  to 
the  fountain,  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
dolphins  which  remain  are  by  him. 
In  the  Vico  Canalone  near  this  Largo 
is  the  Fontana  dei  Serpi,  from  the  bas- 
relief  of  an  antique  head  of  Medusa 
with  serpents. 

Piazza  del  Palazzo  Beale,  now  del 
Plebiscito. — ^This  spacious  piazza  was 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1810, 
when  four  convents  which  formerly 
stood  upon  the  site  were  removed. 
On  one  of  its  sides  is  the  Royal  Palace ; 
on  two  others  are  the  Palaces  of  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  now  of  the  Military 
Commandant,  and  of  the  Prefect  of 
Naples;  the  fourth,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, is  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  and  the  porticos 
leading  to  it  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  are  two  colossal  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  Charles  III.  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon.  The  two 
horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles  are 
by  Canova;  the  statue  of  Ferdinand 
by  Call.  The  history  of  the  figure  of 
Charles  is  an  epitome  of  the  political 
changes  of  Naples  itself.  It  was  ori- 
^inaJJjr modelled  as  a  statue  of  Napoleon; 


it  was  afterwards  altered  into  one  of 
Murat,  and  was  finally  converted  into 
that  of  Charles.  In  the  small  square  of 
the  Royal  Palace  beyond  the  Theatre 
of  S.  Carlo,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  gardens,  are  two  statues 
of  horses  in  bronze,  cast  at  Petersburg, 
and  presented  to  Ferdinand  II.  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia :  each  is 
held  by  a  naked  male  figure.  In  the 
same  gardens  is  an  Artesian  well,  pro- 
ducing nearly  300,000  gallons  of  water 
every  24  hours ;  more  exactly,  54  cubic 
metres  per  hour,  or  1296  tons  in  the  24. 

Largo  della  Vittoria^  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Reale.  In  the  ^centre  is  a  foun- 
tain, supplied  from  an  Artesian  well 
sunk  in  1859. 

Piazza  della  Pace,  and  Largo  di 
Capella,  a  large  open  space,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Chiatamone.  On  three 
of  its  sides  are  the  Nunziante,  Cala- 
brtito,  and  Partanna  Palaces;  and  in 
the  centre  a  marble  column  having 
4  colossal  lions  at  its  base,  formerly 
intended  as  an  offering  to  Peace,  but 
now  dedicated  to  the  Neapolitans,  who 
perished  in  the  war  of  Independence. 

Among  the  other  fountains  may  be 
mentioned  the  Fontana  del  Oigante,  at 
the  E.  extremity  of  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia ;  the  Fontana  Scapellata,  be- 
hind the  ch.  of  the  Nunziata,  the  work 
of  Giovanni  da  Nola  in  1541 ;  the  Fon- 
tana Coccovaia,  by  the  same  artist,  in 
the  Strada  di  Porto;  the  Fontana  del 
Sebetoy  erected  in  1590  from  the  de- 
signs of  Carlo  Fansaga,  and  decorated 
with  statues  of  the  recumbent  Sebetiis 
and  Tritons ;  and  the  Fontana  del  Rntto 
d*Europa,  in  the  Villa  Keale,  the  work 
of  Angelo  de  Vivo  in  the  last  cent. 


§  11.  AQUEDUCTS,   ETC. 

The  Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  Naples,  was  constructed  by 
Alessandro  Ciminello  and  Cesare  Car- 
mignano,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  century.   It  com- 
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mences  near  Santf  Agata  de'  Goti,  aiid 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Isclero  into 
the  city  by  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.  It 
was  so  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1631,  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  new  supply  at  Maddaloni,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  former  chan- 
nel at  Licignano.  From  its  source  to 
that  place  the  channel  is  enclosed  in 
masonry,  and  fh>m  Licignano  to  Naples 
it  is  subterranean.  In  1770  a  further 
supply  was  obtained  by  directing  into 
the  channel  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Caserta.  Most  of  the  city 
fountains  and  houses  are  supplied  from 
this  aqueduct 

The  Acqtta  della  Bolla,  derived  from 
springs  and  an  Artesian  well  on  the  de- 
clivity of  Monte  Somma,  is  brought 
into  tne  city  by  a  covered  channel  5  ni. 
long.  It  suppUes  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  surplus  waters  of  tliis 
aqueduct  are  discharged  into  the  Sebeto. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  often,  at  first,  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  strangers. 

City  Springs. — ^There  are  four  in 
different  quarters  of  the  city :  the  7)'e 
Cannoli  in  the  street  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Acqua  Aquilia  in  the  Strada  Conte 
Olivares;  the  Acqiia  Dolce  at  Santa 
Lucia ;  and  the  Acqua  del  Leone  in  the 
Mergellina.  The  latter  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  the  purest  spring;  the  court 
and  many  of  the  families  residing  alons 
the  Chiaia,  which  is  not  supplied  with 
good  water,  send  to  it  daily  for  their 
supplies. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  great  local  celebrity — the  Acqua 
Solfurea,  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia,  con- 
tuning  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  ^,  at  a  temperature  of 
64^  F. ;  it  IS  used  extensively  in 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  a  general 
alterative,  and  is  said  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  popular ;  and  the  Acqua 
Ferrata  di  Fizzofalcrnie,  a  chalybeate 
spring,  situated  in  a  cave  near  the 
sea,  below  the  Casino  on  the  Chia- 
tamone.  It  is  a  very  useful  chaly- 
beate, and  the  large  quantity  of  carbo- 


nic acid  gas  which  it  contains  (nearly 
7  cubic  inches  in  a  pint)  renders  it  a 
grateful  stimulant.    Its  temperature  is 

Artesian  Wexu. — ^The  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  induced  the  Munici- 
pal authorities  some  years  ago  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  Frencii  engineer 
M.  Degousse,  for  sinking  two  Arte- 
sian wells — one  near  the  King's  Palace, 
and  the  other  on  the  I^rgo  della  Vit- 
toria,  near  the  Chiaia :  the  former,  after 
many  years'  labour,  and  attaining  the 
depth  of  486  yards  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  reacned  two  abundant  sources, 
which  rise  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
tlie  surface,  producing  a  mass  of  water 
of  1296  tons  daily,  but  of  a  qua- 
lity which  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  being  a  mineral  water  in  the 
strictest  sense,  containing  an  immense 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  considerable  quantity 
of  supercarbonate  of  lime  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  iron.  To  the  geologist 
these  borings  will  prove  interesting. 
After  traversing  a  considerable  mass  of 
volcanic  tufa,  the  tertiary  pliocene  strata 
were  cut  through,  and  the  two  springs 
in  question  appear  to  be  entirely  derived 
from  them.  The  second  boring,  in  the 
Largo  della  Vittoria,  has  reached  a 
spring  of  purer  water.  The  chief  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  both  will 
be  either  by  employing  their  water 
as  a  motive  power— or  what  would  be 
still  more  useful,  to  flush  the  pesti- 
lential drains  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  city,  now  a  source  of  so  much 
inconvenience  and  insalubrity. 

It  may  be  stated  that  no  city  in 
Italy,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
is  so  ill  supplied  with  water  as  Naples ; 
several  projects  have  been  presented 
to  remedy  this  evil,  but  none  has  been 
yet  adopted.  That  which  appears  the 
most  feasible,  although  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  very  large  outlay,  would 
be  to  re-establish  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serine,  40  m.  from  Naples. 
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§  12.  PRINCIPAL  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The  Villa  Reale,  along  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  the  favourite  promenade 
of  Naples.  Its  length  is  about  .5000 
feet,  and  its  width  about  200;  it 
forms  a  long  narrow  strip,  separated 
from  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia  by  an 
iron  railing,  and  from  the  sea  by  a 
parapet.  The  ground  is  divided  into- 
walks,  planted  chiefly  with  acacias  and 
evergreen  oaks.  One  part  of  it  con- 
tains a  shrubbery  of  deciduous  plants 
and  evergreens,  with,  some  Australian 
shrubs,  date-palms,  bananas,  &c.  The 
Villa  was  first  laid  out  in  1 780,  to  nearly 
half  its  present  length ;  another  portion 
of  the  same  extent  was  added  in  1807, 
and  a  third  portion  of  about  1200  feet 
was  added  in  1834.  The  first  half  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  the  remainder  is  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  less  formal  plea- 
sure grounds  of  England,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  winding  paths,  grottos,  a 
loggia  towards  the  sea,  and  two  small 
temples  to  Virgil  and  Tasso.  The  large 
granite  basin  which  forms  the  central 
fountain,  where  formerly  the  Toro 
Parnese  stood,  was  removed  in  1825 
from  Salerno,  where  it  had  been 
brought  from  Psestum  by  Kjng  Roger. 
The  Toro  Farnese  was  then  removed 
to  the  Museum,  as  it  was  found 
that  the  sea  air  was  injurious  to  the 
marble,  its  place  being  now  occupied 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Vico,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Scienza  Nuova. 
Several  other  ancient  statues  were 
removed  at  the  same  time,  and  re- 
placed by  indifferent  copies  of  some 
of  the  admired  works  of  antiquity.  A 
statue  of  Gen.  Colletta,  the  historian 
of  Naples,  has  been  erected  by  public 
subscription  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa 
Reale.  The  military  bands  perform  in 
the  centre  of  this  villa  on  holidays  and 
at  other  times,  which  collects  a  number 
of  people. 

The  Biviera  di  Chiaia,  of  which  the 

VJJJa  Beale  may  be  said  to  form  a  part, 

was  begun  by  the  Count  d'OIivares, 

nnd  completed  by  the  Duke  de  Medina 

OeJi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  viceroys. 


The  Santa  Lucia  is  one  of  the  fish- 
markets,  especially  for  oysters  and 
many  varieties  of  shell-fish,  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  are  extremely  fond.  It 
was  once  a  very  dirty  street;  but  it 
was  enlarged  and  widened  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1846.  It  has  a  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
by  Domenico  d'Auria  and  Giovanni  da 
Nola,  One  of  the  bas-reliefs  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  the 
other  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for  the 
possession  of  a  nymph. 

The  Toledo, — ^This  celebrated  street, 
the  main  artery  of  Naples,  is  about 
\\  m.  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the 
Piazza  del  Plebescito  to  the  Museum ; 
and  if  we  include  the  Strada  di 
Capodimonte,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
della  Sanitk,  its  length  is  nearly  2  m. 
It  was  built  in  1540  by  the  Viceroy 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  on  what  was  the 
western  fosse  or  ditch  of  the  old  city. 
It  separates  the  Naples  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Castel  del  Carmine,  from  the  modern 
city,  which  extends  to  the  westward 
along  the  S.  slopes  of  Sant'  Elmo  and 
the  Chiaia.  It  is  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  Naples,  the  site  of  the  princpal 
shops;  from  morning  to  night  it  is 
thronged  with  people  and  with  car- 
riages. 

The  Marinella,  a  long,  open  beach, 
extending  from  the  port  by  the  Castel 
del  Carmine  to  the  Ponte  della  Mada- 
lena,  was  once  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  lost  those 
distinctive  features  which  travellers 
half  a  cent,  ago  so  graphically  de- 
scribed. The  people  to  whom  the 
term  is  now  applied  are,  for  the  most 
part,  boatmen  and  fishermen,  two  of 
the  most  industrious  and  hard-working 
classes  in  Naples.  The  habits  of  these 
men  are  still  as  amphibious  as  those 
of  their  predecessors ;  they  may  be 
seen  here  standing  beside  their  boats 
in  the  water  for  an  hour  at  a  time,  or 
lying  on  the  beach,  and  basking  in  the 
sun,  regardless  of  the  stench  arising 
from  the  sewers  which  empty  them- 
selves into  t\ie  sea.  Xs  a  cV'ass  xJasrj  ^\^ 
I  uniYersally  actaio^\^3i^^  \o  >i^  ^iXseXfe- 
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mions  and  froglJ)  and  they  continue, 
what  Matthews  found  them,  "  a  merry, 
joyous  race,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  of 
feature  that  is  shown  in  the  richest 
exhibitions  of  comic  grimace." — "If 
Naples,"  says  Forsyth,  "  be  a  Paradise 
inhabited  by  devils,  I  am  sure  it  is  by 
merry  devils.  Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make 
the  animal  happy, — a  delicious  cli- 
mate, high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfy- 
ing every  appetite,  and  a  conscience 
which  gives  no  pain.  .  .  .  Yet  these 
are  men  whose  persons  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor;  whose  gestures 
Strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  a  savage ;  whose  language, 
gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kmdled 
by  passion  bursts  into  oriental^  meta- 
phor ;  whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed, 
within  a  narrow  circle — ^but  a  circle  in 
which  they  are  invincible." 

The  Moio,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  II., 
is  one  of  tiie  favourite  promenades  of 
the  sea-&ring  classes,  where  we  may 
see  on  every  afternoon  the  national  cha- 
racter developed  without  any  restraint. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Molo 
was  the  favourite  resort  oi  the  Cantab 
siorie,  who  read,  sang,  and  gesticulated 
tales  of  Rinaldo  and  his  Paladins,  out 
of  a  medisBval  poem  called  //  Kinaldo^ 
to  a  motley  audience  seated  on  planks 
or  stjmdinff.  The  Cantastorie  are  now 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Mari- 
iiella  beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  last  cent,  the  Molo 
was  C'ften  resorted  to  by  Padre  Rocco, 
the  Dominican,  of  whose  influence 
over  his  excitable  audience  many 
anecdotes  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  related,  he  preached  on  this 
mole  a  penitential  sermon,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  .he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to 
their  knees.  While  they  were  thus 
showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  he 
cried  out,  "  Now  all  you  who  sincerely 
repent  of  your  sins,  hold  up  your 
hands."  Every  man  in  the  vast  multi- 
tude immediately  stretched  out  both  his 
hands.  "  Holy  Archangel  Michael,"  ex- 
claimed Boeco,  "  thou  who  with  thine 
adamantine  sword  standest  at  the  right 


of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hand  which  has  been  raised 
hypocritically."  In  an  instant  every 
hand  dropped,  and  Rocco  of  course 
poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  elo- 
quent invective  against  their  sins  and 
their  deceit. 


§   13.  THEATRES. 

The  Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  adjoin- 
ing the  royal  palace,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  Italian  opera. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  III.,  by 
whose  order  it  was  designed  by  the  Sici- 
lian Giovanni  Medrano,  and  built  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  by  the  Nea- 
politan architect  Amjeh  Carasale.  It 
was  first  opened  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  4th  Nov.  1737.  During  the 
performance  the  king  sent  for  Carasale 
into  his  presence,  and  having  publicly 
praised  him  for  his  work,  remarked, 
that,  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  palace,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
royal  family  had  the'  two  buildings 
been  connected  by  a  covered  passage ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  «*  we  wiU  think  of  it." 
Carasale  took  the  hint,  and  did  not  re- 
main idle.  No  sooner  was  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded  than  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  the  palace  by  an  ex- 
ternal communication  opened  in  the 
course  of  three  hours.  In  this  short 
space  of  time  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness had  been  demolished,  wooden 
bridges  and  staircases  constructed,  and 
the  necessary  roughness  of  the  work 
disguised  by  draperies,  mirrors,  and 
lamps.  The  theatre,  the  extempore 
passage,  and  4he  merit  of  Carasale 
formed  the  general  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Ere  long  his  accounts  were 
called  for  by  the  Camera  delta  Som- 
maria,  and,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
auditors,  he  was  threatened  with  Iocl- 
prisonment.  TYift  \i^"a.\3LVg  qIXjJv^^^-"^, 
the  unWemV  «Lp^\«v3LSfe>  VScv^^-k^wcc  q^Vksa 
I  sovereign,  V\ie  Te%^^c\siXyCC\V:j  cui Vve»  >5«^'5X 
1  life,  and  \us  ^xe^«^xv\.  ^on^tVj^^-^^  ^ 

1  '^     o 
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no  avail  to  him.    The  inquiries  of  the  same  name,  is  the  oldest  theatre  in 

Sommaria  were  renewed,  and  at  last  the  Naples,  and  is  so  called  from  the  eh.  in 

unfortunate  Carasale  was  imprisoned  in  its  vicinity.     It  was  built  in  the  time 

the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where,  during  of  the  viceroy  Ofiate  for  the  Spanish 

the  first  months,  he  lived  on  the  sup-  comedy.    It    afterwards    became    the 

port  his  family  with  extreme  difficulty  theatre  of  the  opera  buffa.     It  is  now 

procured  for  him,  and  afterwards  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  Italian  drama, 

obliged  to  subsist  on  prison  fare.     He  and  is  very  popular.     Boxes,  1st  tier, 

lingered  there  for  several  years,  till  at  13  fr. ;  2nd,  15  fr. ;  3rd,  10  fr. ;  pit,  1  fr. 

length  grief  and  want  put  an  end  to  his  53  c. 

miserable  existence.   His  sons  sunk  into  mu     ^   ^       »r          •     .i.      ^     ^     /. 

poverty  and  obscurity,  and  even  the  ,/^^^  ^^"^^^  ^"^^'  ^?  ^^^  street  of 

very  nkme  of  the  unfortunate  architect  J^^J*""^  T^^^  ,?.?'i°^  o""*  ""f  ^^"^ 

would  have  been  by  this  time  long  for-  ™^^'  ^'''^\  '^  ^^24  by  Carasale    is 

gotten,  did  not  the  merit  and  beauty  ^^5??^  ^^^^/^^  ^    ^^S^*^^  a^,^  Nea- 

Sf  his  work    perpetually  recall   him  P^^i**^  „^7l^,T«-    .^,^f'    1^^  ^*^^' 

to  the  memor/  of  posterity.     In  the  ^^  ^^' »  ^nd,  15  fr. ;  pit,  1  fr.  55  c. 

last  cent,  this  theatre  resounded  with  The  Teatro  San  Ferdinando.ne&rTouie 

the  melodious  notes  of  Anfossi,  Gu-  Nuovo,  is  a  theatre  of  occasional  ama- 

glielmi,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello,  teur  performances, 
and  other  great  masters  of  harmony, 

and  in  our  days  it  has  echoed  the  ap-  '^^^  Teatro  delta  Fenice,  in  the  Largo 

plause  of  an  audience  enchanted  with  ^^^  Castello,  is  devoted  to  opera  butfa 

the  melodies  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni-  and  melodrama.    It  has  two  perform- 

zetti,  and  Mercadante.    The  Donna  del  ances  daily.    Boxes,  5  fr. ;  Pit,  1  f. 

Lago,  the  Mos^,  the  Sonnambula,  the  The  Teatro  Partenope,  in  the  Largo 

•Lucia  the  Giuramento,  &c.,  were  first  delle  Pigne,  is  one  of  the  popular  thea- 

brought  out  on  this  stage.      Having  tres  in  which  broad  comedy  and  farces 

been  accidentallj  burnt  down  m  1816,  are  performed  twice  a  day  in  the  Nea- 

it  was  rebuilt  m  the  space  of  seven  politan  dialect, 
months  by  Niccolini;    but  the  walls 

having  remained  uninjured,  no  altera-  The  Teatro  Bellini^  for  Italian  opei*a 

tion  was  made  in  the  original  form.  On  buffa,  in  the  Toledo,  near  the  Museum, 

entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is  Boxes,  1st  tier,  12  fr. ;  2nd,  10  fr. ;  pit, 

lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot  fail  1  fr.  50  c 
to  be  struck  with  its  great  size  and  the 

splendour  of  its  general  effect.     It  has  The    Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  in   the 

SIX  tiers  of  boxes  of  32  each.     Boxes,  Piazza  del  Municipio,  is  the  head-quar- 

1st  tier,  40  fr.;  2nd,  50  fr. ;  3rd,  32  fr.  ters  of  Pulcinella and  the  characteristic 

Pit,  3  fr. ;  fauteuils  d'orchestre,  called  theatre  of  Naples.  The  wit  of  Pulcinella 

Foltrone,  G  fr.  The  prices  are  doubled  and  the  humour  of  the  other  performers 

on  state  occasions.    Opens  at  7^  to  make  it  a  favourite  resort  of  all  classes. 

8  o'clock.  The  performance  is  almost  always  in 

rri     rr   ^     J  /  rr    J     u  -1.  •     ,-.,«  the  Neapolitan  dialect.    The  awkward- 

The  Tea^o  del  Fondo,  built  m  1/78  ^ess  which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 

in  the  Strada  Molo,  the  second  of  the  clown  is  combined  in  Pulcinella  with 

two  royal  theatres,  is  a  miniature  San  ^  coarse  but  facetious  humour,  which 

Carlo,  being  under  the  same  manage-  p^p^i^r  licence  has  made  the  vehicle 

ment,  supplied  by  the  same  singers,  of  satire.     He  is  therefore  in  great  re- 

dancere,  and  musicians,  and  likewise  q^est,  and  his  performances  take  place 

devoted  to  operas   ballete,  and  French  ?^iee  a  day,    morning    and  evening. 

dmmas      Boxes    15   and  20  fr. ;   pit  «What,-  skys  Forsytt  "is  a  draina 

1  fr. ;  fauteuils,  2  f.  50  c. ;  pit  seats,  1  f.  j^  ivj^pieg  without  Punch,  or  what  is 

^^^'  Punch  out  of  Naples?     Here,  in  his 

The  Teatro  de*  Ftorentmi,  for  Italian  native  tongue,    and   among   his    own 

/h/ve  and  drama,  in  the  street  of  the  countrymen.  Punch  is  a  pei-son  c»f  real 
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power ;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel 
and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  pass- 
ing opinions;  he  can  inflict  ridicule; 
he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole 
kingdom  in  good  humour.  Cappoui 
and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal 
representatiTe  of  the  Atellan  farcers. 
They  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
between  his  mask  and  a  little  chicken- 
nosed  figure  in  bronze  which  was  dis- 
covered  at  Rome ;  and  from  his  nose  they 
derive  his  name,  a  pulliceno  piUUcinella  I 
Admitting  this  descent,  we  might  push 
the  origin  of  Punch  back  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity.  Punch  is  a  native  of 
Atelh,  and  therefore  an  Oscan.  Now 
the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
sta^.  They  intruded  on  the  stage  only 
in  its  barbarous  state,  and  were  dis- 
missed on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
regular  drama.  They  then  appeared  as 
exodia  on  trestles;  their  mummers 
spoke  broad  Vohcnn;  whatever  they 
spoke  they  grimaced  like  Datus ;  they 
retailed  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  Mallonia's  wrongs.  Their  parts 
were  frequently  interwoven  with  other 
dramas,  consertaque  fabeliia  (says  Livy) 
potissimum  Atellanis  sunt.  Quod  genus 
ludorum  ab  Oscis  acceptum;  and  in  all 
these  respects  the  Exodiarius  corre- 
sponds with  the  Punch  of  Naples." 
Boxes,  6fr.  40  c.  and  5fr.  10  c. ;  Pit 
85  c. 


§  14.  POPULAR  AND  CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 
imposing  church  ceremonies  at  Rome 
win  not  find  much  novelty  in  the 
religious  festivals  of  Naples,  except 
that  they  appear  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people.      Like  their  Greek   pro- 


genitors, the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
sions, associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures. 

The  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Virgin 
is  universal  in  Naples.  At  the  angle  of 
several  streets  and  in  many  shops  there 
is  a  picture  of  the  "  Madre  di  Dio," 
with  one  or  two  lamps  burning  per- 
petually before  it.  It  will,  thererore, 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  the  two 
great  festivals  of  the  people  are  in 
honour  of  the  Madonna. 

The  Festa  di  Piedu/rotta,  once  the 
great  popular  festival  of  Naples,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  Sept.,  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  displays  of  national 
character  and  costume.  It  was  instituted 
by  Charles  III.  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians,  at  Velletn,  in  1744,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  celebrated  since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  honour 
of  the  day  all  the  available  troops  of 
the  continental  dominions,  amounting 
often  to  30,000  men,  were  marched 
into  the  citv,  and,  after  having  defiled 
before  the  King  and  royal  family  in 
the  piazza  before  the  palace,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  line  the  streets  from  the  palace 
to  the  ch.  of  Piedigrotta,  including  the 
long  line  of  the  Chiaia.  At  4  o'clock 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  in 
their  state  carriages,  attended  by  the 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
Court,  set  out  in  procession  through 
this  line  of  soldiery,  whose  brilliant 
uniforms  give  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
scene.  Each  member  of  tne  royal 
family  proceeded  in  a  separate  car- 
riage and  in  the  order  in  which  he 
would  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
performing  their  devotions  at  the  ch., 
the  royal  family  returned  to  the  palace 
in  the  same  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  a  scene  of  unrestrained  rejoicing 
to  the  thousands  of  gaily-dressed  pea- 
santry who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  swell  the  throng  of  merry- 
makers in  the  city.  The  Villa  Reale  was 
on  that  day  open  to  all  classes,  and 
full  of  numbers  of  country  people  from 
the  environs,  in  their  gay  national  cos- 
timies.  It  was  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  common  people  of  the  en- 
virons to  st\px\Va\e  va.  \£\axTfv\i^  ^-ax 
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the  bride   should 
festa. 


be   taken   to    this 


The  Festa  di  Monte    Vergine   takes 
place  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  derives 
Its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avel- 
lino  (Rte.  148).    Three  days  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  festival.    At  the 
sanctuary  the  Neapolitans  are  met  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from   every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom ;  great,  therefore, 
are  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  strong- 
ly marked  are  the  shades  of  national 
character  and  the  differences  of  dialect, 
to  be  observed   in   this  gathering  of 
many  races.    Here  the  ethnologist  may 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Greeks,  Samnites,  Etruscans, 
Bruttii,  Marsi,  Lucanians,  Longobards, 
Normans,    Suabians,    Proven9als,  and 
Aragonese.    The  archseologist  may  ob- 
serve the  population  of  Naples  indulg- 
ii)g  in  customs  and  observances  which 
denote  unmistakably  their  Greek  origin. 
Their  persons  are  covered  with  everv 
variety  of  ornament ;  the  heads  of  botn 
men  and  women  are    crowned    with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  in  their 
hands  they  carry  garlands  or  poles,  like 
t/ufrsi,  surmounted  with   bmnches  of 
fruit  or  flowers.   On  their  return  home- 
wards,  their  vehicles    are    decorated 
with    branches    of    trees    intermixed 
with   pictures  of  the  Madonna  pur- 
chased at  her  shrine,  and  their  horses 
are  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hues,  and 
frequently  with  a  plume  of  showy  fea- 
thers on  their  heads.    The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realizes  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we  could  now 
see  one  emerging  from  the  gates  of*  old 
Pompeii.      On    their  way  home    the 
Neapolitans    take    the  road  by  Nola, 
where  they  stop  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
and  the  next  morning,  Whit  Monday, 
they  proceed  to  the  other  great  sanc- 
tuary— 


The  Madonna  dell*  Arcoy  7  m.  from 

Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma. 

A  great  number  of  the  people,  who 

l^annot  afford  to  go  to  Moute^  Vergine, 

^Hsit  the  Madonna  deir  Arco,  where 

Viev  dance    the    Tarantella    and    sing 

"'"ir  national  songs.    From  that  place 


to  Naples  the  road  is  a  continued 
scene  of  dancing,  singing,  and  re- 
joicing, mingled  with  a  kind  of  rude 
music.  At  the  village  of  Ponticelli, 
between  here  and  Portici,  there  is  a 
disgusting  exhibition  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week,  in  the  ch.,  where  .50  or  60 
fellows  in  cowls,  but  their  naked  backs 
exposed,  whip  each  other  to  the  blood, 
accompanied  by  terrible  bowlings ;  un- 
til recently  bodies  interred  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze ;  these  peni- 
tents, still  bare-backed,  parade  in 
procession,  following  a  hideous  image 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  Festa  di  Capodimonfe  takes  place 
on  the  15th  of  August,  on  which  day 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Capodi- 
moute  are  thrown  open  to  the  public, 
and  to  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept hackney  carriages. 


The  approach  of  Christmas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  Zampognari, 
the  bagpipers  of   the   Abruzzi,    who 
annually  visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this 
season  to  earn  a  few  ducats  from  the 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and  carols 
beneath  the  figures  of  the  Madonna. 
The    appearance    of  these    mountain 
minstrels,  with  their  pointed  hats,  their 
brown  cloaks,  their  sandals,  and  their 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
as  the  vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  expose 
with  such  quaint  fancies  and  devices 
in  the  principal  streets  and    squares 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
Day.   On  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  a  solemn  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Reale ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, the  principal  churches,  and  a 
few  private    houses,  exhibit    Presepi^ 
or     representations  of    the   Nativity. 
In   some  cases  they  are  worked  by 
machinery,  displaying   not    only  the 
scenery,  the  buildings,  and  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  domestic  occupations  and 
economy   of  the  Holy  Family.    The 
king  and  the  royal  family  usually  spend 
the  Christmas  at  Caserta,  where  a  fine 
Presepe  is  exhibited  to  the  public  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Palace. 
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At  Easter^  <m  the  Thursday  before, 
and  on  Good  Friday,  the  principal 
churches  exhibit  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  vespers  on 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  Misereres  of  ZingcueUi  and  Mcrai' 
dante  are  sung  in  the  ch.  of  jS^.  Pietro  a 
Maiella,  Easter  Day  is  a  universal 
holiday;  in  the  morning  the  common 
people  repair  to  Antignano,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Poggio  I^ale.  Carriages 
as  weu  as  other  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  circulate 
from  1  P.M.  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  Chiaia,  Toledo,  Via  dei 
Tribunali,  &c. 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  a  festival 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  at  Scafati, 
near  Pompeii,  and  another  at  the  village 
of  Carditello  beyond  Casoria,  on  the 
road  to  Caserta. 

On  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Domini 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  procession 
carry  the  host  to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Chiara, 
where  formerly  they  were  met  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.  After  the 
archbishop  had  given  his  benediction 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  accompanied 
the  procession  to  the  cathedral,  the 
streets  on  this  occasion  being  lined 
with  ti*oops.  On  the  day  of  the  Qmttro 
Aitari,  or  the  octave  of  Corpus  Domini, 
the  host  is  carried  in  procession  from 
the  ch,  of  S.  Oiacwno  degli  Hpagnuoli^ 
through  the  streets  of  S.  Carlo  and 
Toledo,  and  back  ag£uu  to  S.  Giacomo, 
stopping  at  four  altars  erected  with 
great  magnificence  for  the  occasion  in 
different  parts  of  the  route.  The  king 
and  court  witnessed  this  procession,  in 
which  the  military  took  part,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre  of  S.  Carlo. 


Festa  di  S.  Gennaro. — ^There  arjB  three 
festivals  of  S.  Januarius,  the  first  in 
May,  the  second  in  September,  and 
the  third  in  December,  as  noticed  in 
our  description  of  the  Cathedral,  where 
the  liquemction  of  the  supposed  blood 
is  described. 

The  Festa  di  S.  Antonio  Abate,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observed  in 


Naples,  as  in  Rome,  on  the  1 7th  Janu- 
ary, and  is  continued  on  every  succeed- 
ing Sunday  until  Lent.  The  horses 
and  other  beasts  are  brought  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Antonio,  gaily  caparisoned  with 
ribbons,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  ; 
and  after  receiving  the  benediction,  are 
walked  three  times  round  the  court  of 
the  ch.  The  ceremony  is  very  popular 
with  the  Neapolitans,  who  show  great 
attachment  and  kindness  to  their  do- 
mestic animals. 


[The  Lottery. — ^The  love  of  gambling 
in  the  lottery  absorbs  the  thoughts  of 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  higher  nobility  down  to  the  ragged 
lazzarone.    Many  of  the  lower  omers 
can  read  nothing  but  the  figures  of  the 
lottery  ticket,  and  the  beegar  invests  in 
gambling  the  graui  which  he  implores 
so  earnestly  m)m  the  stranger  ;    the 
numbers  run  from  1  to    90,    five   of 
which  are  drawn  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, in  the  large  hail  of  the  Castel 
Capuano.    Any  sum,  however  small, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  num- 
bers in  combination  not  exceeding  five. 
The  favourite  plan  is  to  play  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  gambling 
dictionary,  called  La  Smorfia,  in  which 
every  word  has  its  corresponding  num- 
ber, so  that  there  is  no  event  of  public 
or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle,  a 
murder,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — no 
topic  of  domestic  life,  from  an  accouche- 
ment to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  play.] 


§  15.  CHURCHES. 

The  churches  of  Naples,  upwards  of 
1 340  in  number,  including  oratories 
of  religious  confraternities,  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  from  travellers 
than  they  deserve.  Many  of  them, 
though  injured  by  earthquakes  and 
disfigured  by  restorations,  especially 
during  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  17th 
and  1 8th  cents.,  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture  and  their  works  of 
art.  They  contain  a  ooll^QAAssvi.  ^1 
medlteval  tom\>^  tvq\,  \.o  \i^  ts^sX  V\NXi>a 
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any  other  city  of  Italy,  and  which 
not  only  interest  ns  by  their  historical 
associations,  but  afford  a  study  of 
contemporary  art  and  costume.* 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Januarius  (^Cattedrale,  Duomo),  between 
the  Strada  dei  Tribunali  and  the 
Strada  dell*  Anticiiglia,  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  two  temples  dedicated 
to  Neptune  and  ApoUo,  irom  the 
ruins  of  which  it  probably  derived 
its  numerous  columns  of  granite  and 
ancient  marbles.  The  present  building, 
which  has  retained  its  original  archi- 
tecture in  its  lofty  towers,  its  aisles, 
and  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  that  of 
its  tribune,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  commenced 
building  it  in  1272,  from  the  designs 
of  Masuccio  I.  It  was  continued  by 
Charles  II.,  by  means  of  a  volun- 
tary tax  by  the  people  in  1298,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. It  was  not  completed  till  1316, 
under  his  son  Robert.  In  1456  it  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  was 
restored  by  Alphonso  1.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  Donzellis,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  families  in  Naples,  who 
built  each  a  portion,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 
on  the  pillars  of  the  building.  The 
facade,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1349,  was  rebuilt  in  1407  from  the 
designs  of  Baboocio;  it  was  modern- 
ised in  1 788 ;  and  the  interior  was  en- 
tirely restored  and  repaved  in  1837 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Giudice  Caracciolo.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  a  Gothic  nave  and  two  aisles, 
separated  by  pilasters,  to  which  are 
affixed  some  of  the  ancient  granite 
columns  above  mentioned,  supporting 
a  series  of  pointed  arches.  In  the 
17th  cent  Archbishop  Iniffo  Caracciolo 
caused  them  to  be  covered  with  stucco, 
which  was  removed  by  the  late  prelate 
who  presided  over  the  diocese.  In 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  half  figure 
in  alto-relievo  of  some  sainted  bishop 

•  In  consequence  of  the  suppression  of  no 

less  than  66  monastic  communities,  some  of  the 

churches  attached  to  them,   and  here  noticed, 

mav  he  closed,  and  the  otijects  of  art  transferred 
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of  Naples.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  are  by  Vincenzo  da  Forli,  F. 
ImparatOf  and  Santafede ;  the  latter  was 
so  popular  an  artist  in  his  native  city, 
that  the  people^  in  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
nieUo,  spared  a  house  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to, 
when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  representing  saints 
and  the  Apostles,  are  by  Ltica  Gior^ 
dano.  The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom  are  by  Solimena,  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  Monumental 
Statues  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
of  Charles  Martel,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, eldest  sou  of  Charles  II.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Clementia,  daughter  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  They  were  erected 
in  1599  by  the  Viceroy  Olivares.  The 
two  large  pictures  over  the  side  doors 
are  by  Vasari,  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint 
them  for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The 
one  over  the  1.  door  represents  the 
patron  saints  of  Naples,  whose  heads 
are  portraits  of  Paul  III.,  of  Alessandro, 
Ranuccio,  Pier  Lui^i,  and  Ottavio  Far- 
nese ;  and  of  Tibeno  Crispo  and  Asca- 
nio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  is  an  antique 
vase  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with 
Bacchanalian  emblems,  masks,  &c., 
in  relief.  Continuing  along  the 
1.  aisle,  in  the  second  chapel  is 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Marco  da  Siena,  and  a 
good  bafr-relief  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Seripandis,  4th  in  1.  aisle,  is 
a  large  painting  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Perugino;  it  formerly  stood  over 
the  high  altar:  in  the  lower  part 
are  portraits  of  the  Donatarii,  or  persons 
at  whose  expense  it  was  executed. 
In  the  1.  transept  is  a  sepulchral 
memorial  of  Andrew  King  of  Hungary, 
husband  of  Joanna  I.,  so  barbarously 
mnrdured  at  Aversa ;  and  near  it 
the  Tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  who 
died  at  Naples  in  1254,  erected  in 
1313  by  Archbishop  Umberto  di  Mont- 
orio,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  degli 
Stefani — it  was   restored   and   altered 
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in  the  16th  cent.,  to  which  may  be  * 
attributed  the  anachronism  of  the  triple 
tiara ;  close  to  here  is  the  door  leading 
to  the  Sacristy,  with  numerous  portraits 
of  Archbps.  of  Naples.  On  the  1.  of  the 
high  altar  is  the  handsome  Gothic  cha- 
pel of  the  Capece  Galeotta  family ;  over 
the  altar  of  which  is  an  ancient  picture 
in  the  Byzantine  sWie,  represent!  ue 
our  Saviour  between  SS.  Jauuarius  and 
Atbanasius.  The  choir  and  high  altar 
offer  nothing  of  interest ;  but  beneath, 
aud  entered  by  a  double  Dight  of 
marble  steps,  is  the  richly  sculptured 
subterranean  chapel,  called  the  Con- 
fession OF  San  Gennaro,  built  in 
1497  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafa.  The 
marble  roof  is  supported  by  ten  Tonic 
columns,  seven  of  which  are  of  cipol- 
lino.  Under  the  high  altar  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  St.  Januarius, 
and  near  it  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Carafa.  Returning  to  the  ch., 
on  the  rt.  of  the  choir  is  the  Tocco 
chapel,  also  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style : 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenus, 
onfe  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Naples,  the 
side  walls  being  decorated  with  fres- 
coes representing  events  in  his  life.  The 
Minutoli  Chapel,  opening  out  of  the 
comer  of  the  rt.  transept,  is  an  in- 
teresting monument  of  'the  13th  cent. 
It  was  designed  by  Masuccio  I. ;  it  is 
generally  closed.  The  paintings  in 
the  upper  part  illustrating  the  Pas- 
sion of  our  Lord  are  by  Tommriso  degli 
Stefani;  the  lower  ones,  of  members 
of  the  Minutoli  family,  by  an  un- 
known hand,  are  curious  for  the  cos- 
tumes, but  they  all  were  unmercifully 
painted  over  some  years  ago.  The 
altar  is  by  Pietro  degli  Stefani,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Card.  Minutolo  over  it,  sur- 
mounted by  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
by  Baboccio,  The  tombs  on  either 
side,  of  Archbishops  of  this  family, 
formerly  stood  in  the  adjoining  transept, 
and  are  of  the  14th  and  15th  cents.  In 
this  chapel  Boccaccio  has  placed  the 
scene  of  the  nocturnal  adventure  of 
Andreuccio,  the  jockey  of  Perugia, 
who  stole  the  ruby  off  the  corpse 
of  Archbishop  Minutolo.  The  rich 
Gothic  canopy  over  the  Archbishop's 
chair,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nave,     is    a    fine     specimen    of    the 


sculpture  of  the  1 4th  cent. ;  the  torse 
columns  which  support  it  are  re- 
markable for  their  rich  foliation,  and 
the  canopy  for  the  elegant  tracery 
of  the  arch,  both  of  which,  according 
to  Professor  Willis,  have  no  parallel 
on  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  The  Brancia 
chapel,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  contains  the 
fine  tomb,  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  of 
Cardinal  Carbone,  by  linboccio;  and  in 
that  of  the  Caracciolo  Pisquizi  family 
is  a  large  wooden  crucifix,  attributed 
to  Masuccio  I. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  L'estituta  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  opening  out  of  the  1. 
aislC;  and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  ancient  cathedral  for  the  Greek 
ritual ;  like  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius, 
it  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  from 
which  were  probably  derived  the 
ancient  Corinthian  columns  which 
surround  the  nave,  and  the  two  hand- 
some fluted  ones  in  white  marble  on 
each  side  of  the  tribune.  Near  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  the  learned 
Mazzocchi,  and  of  the  antiquarian  Ca- 
nonico  Jorio.  The  foundation,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  Constautine,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent., 
but  the  whole  ch.  was  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  17th,  leaving  un- 
touched many  of  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  chapels  of 
the  rt.  aisle.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  painting  by  Luca  Giordano,  re- 
presenting Santa  Restituta*s  body  car- 
ried by  Angels  in  a  boat  to  Ischia. 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Sta.  Restituta, 
by  Sitvestro  Buono,  with  its  predella  of 
stories  of  the  saint,  is  a  work  of  interest 
in  the  history  of  Neapolitan  art.  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  del  ]*rincipio,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  ch.,  contains  a  very 
ancient  mosaic  restored  in  the  14th 
cent. ;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Byzantine  costume,  and  is 
called  "del  Principio,"  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  venerated  in 
Naples.  On  the  sid^  ^^\\^  \ix^  V«^ 
curious  \)as-Te\\vi^a,vj\v\OR.  ^at\sv«ij^  ^"w^ 
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of  the  ambones  or  pulpits  erected  by 
Bishop  Stefano  in  the  8th  cent. ;  each 
is  divided  into  15  compartments,  one 
containing  histories  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Januarius  and  Eustatius,  the 
other  of  S.  Joseph.  The  cupola  of  the 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonfe,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  formerly 
the  baptistery  of  the  ch.,  is  covered 
with  paintings  and  mosaics  of  a  very 
early  period ;  in  the  style  of  some  of 
those  at  Ravenna.  In  the  corners  are 
the  four  evangelists,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola  a  handsome  Laharum  of 
Constantine  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  probably  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Paschal  II. 

Opposite   to    the   entrance    to    the 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta,  opening  out 
of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  is 
the  CHAPEL  OF  San  Gennaro,  called 
also  the   Cappella  del   Tesoro,    It  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Naples  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
plague  of  1 527 ;  butthe  buildingwas  not 
commenced  till  1 608.    It  was  completed 
after  29  years,  at  an  expense  of  500,000 
ducats.    The  design  of  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  time,  and  the  one  chosen 
was  by  the  Theatine  monk  Grimaldi. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  the 
magnificent  gates,  from  the  designs  of 
C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by  Biagio 
Monte  and  Soppa^  who  were  45  years 
occupied    in    their    labour,    and  cost 
32,000  ducats.    The  interior  is  rich  in 
ornaments.    It  has  17  altars  with  42 
columns   of   hroccatello   marble.     The 
intermediate  niches  contain  19  bronze 
statues  of  saints,  protectors  of  Naples. 
The  pictures  in  the  different  chapels, 
painted  on  copper,  are  masterpieces  by 
Domenichino    and    Spagnoletto.      By 
Domenichino  there  are   5  oil  paintings 
and  some  frescoes.    1.  The  Tomb  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  the  sick  waiting  to  be 
cured.    2.  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
(injured).  3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Tomb 
restoring  a  young  man  to  life,  as  the 
corpse  is  carried  past  in  funeral  pro* 
cession.      4.  The  woman  curing  the 
sick  and  deformed  with  the  holy  oil 
from    the   lamp    hanging  before    his 
tomb.     5.  The  saint  curing  a  demo- 
niac;   this  picture    was    finished    by 


Spagnoletto.     The   painting   by  Spa- 
gnoletto in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  hand 
represents  the  saint  coming  out  of  a 
fieiy    furnace.      It    is   very  fine  and 
powerful  in   its   general  effect.      All 
these  paintings,  which  had  been  mi- 
serably retouched  by  Andres,  a  Ger- 
man, in  the  17th  cent.,  were  restored 
in  1840  by  Andrea  della  Volpe.    The 
frescoes  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  &c.,  are 
also  by  Domenichino.    That  over  the 
door    of  the   Tesoro    represents    the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1631.     The 
3   frescoes  within  the  railing  of  the 
principal  altar — I.  San  Gennaro  before 
Timotheus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  suffers  death. 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refuse 
to  devour  him.    3.  His  torture  by  sus- 
pension, &c.     The  cupola  was  begun 
by  Domenichino,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  artists.     It  was  then 
intrusted  to  Lanfranco,  who  refused  to 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  work  of  his 
great  predecessor  was  effaced.     Guido 
was  also  sent  for  to  decorate  this  build- 
ing, but  he  was  very  shortly  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of 
Spagnoletto  and  of  Corenzio,  who  tried 
to  poison  him.    The  sacristy  of  the 
Tesoro  contains  a  painting  by  Stanzioni, 
representing   the   saint   curing  a  de- 
moniac; some  paintings  by  L.  Giordano; 
a  rich  collection  of  sacred  vestments  and 
plate ;  the  silver  bust  of  San  Gennaro 
made  for  Charles  II.  of  Aujou  in  1306, 
and  covered  with  most  precious  gifts 
from  different  sovereigns,  and  amongst 
others  a  parure  in  emeralds  and  dia- 
monds by  Joseph  Buonaparte  during 
his  short  reign  over  Naples;  3  silver 
statues  and  45  busts  of  the  protecting 
saints  of  Naples;  and  a  pencil  draw- 
ing by  Domenichino  of  San  Gennaro's 
martyrdom. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  S.  Januarius,  The  lique- 
faction takes  place  three  times  in  tlie 
year,  and  on  the  two  first  is  repeated 
for  eight  successive  days.  The  first 
liquefaction  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Chiara,  af^er 
which  the  blood  is  reconveyed  to  the 
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cathedral,  where  the  lique&ction  is 
repeated  daring^  the  7  followiug  days. 
The  second  festival  commences  in  the 
cathedral  on  19th  Sept.,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  26th,  always  includ- 
ing the  Sandapr  following  the  IGth, 
which  is  the  saint's  day ;  and  the  third 
on  1 6th  Dec,  Fiesta  del  Patroiunio :  on 
this  day  the  hlood  often  refuses  to 
liquify  (in  December  1864  the  miracle 
succeeded  in  42  minutes).  When  S. 
Januarius,  according  to  the  tradition, 
was  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  lions 
in  the  amphitheatre  of  Pozzuoli,  the 
animals  prostrated  themselves  before 
him  and  became  tame.  This  miracle 
is  said  to  have  converted  so  many 
to  Christianity,  that  Dracontius,  pro- 
consul of  Campania  under  Diocletian, 
or  his  lieutenant  Timotheus,  ordered 
the  saint  to  be  decapitated.  The 
sentence  was  executed  at  the  Solfatara, 
A.D,  305.  The  body  was  buried  at  Poz- 
zuoli  until  the  time  of  Constantine, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Naples  by  the 
bishop,  Saint  Severus,  and  deposited  in 
the  en.  of  S.  Gennaro  de'  roveri  or 
extra  Moenia.  At  the  time  of  this  re- 
moval, the  woman,  who  is  said  to  have 
collected  the  blood  at  the  period  of  the 
martyrdom,  took  it  in  two  bottles  to  S. 
Severus,  in  whose  hands  it  is  said  to 
have  immediately  liquefied.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  liquefaction  from 
this  time  down  to  the  Uth  cent.,  but 
the  tradition  goes  that  the  bottles  lay 
concealed  during  the  interval.  In  the 
9th  cent,  Sicon,  Prince  of  Benevento, 
removed  the  body  to  that  city,  of  which 
the  saint  had  been  bishop.  In  the  time 
of  Frederick  II.  it  was  removed  to  the 
Abbey  of  Monte  Vergine,  where  it 
was  forgotten,  and  only  rediscovered 
on  removing  the  high  altar  in  1480.  In 
1497  it  was  brought  back  to  Naples 
with  great  solemnity,  and  deposited  in 
the  cathedral.  The  tabernacle  which 
contains  the  phials  is  secured  by  two 
locks,  one  key  of  which  is  kept  by  the 
municipal  authorities,  the  other  by  the 
archbishop. 

TTie  Liquefaction  is  the  greatest  re- 
ligious festival  in  the  capital,  and 
such  is  the  importance  attached  to  it 
by  the  Neapolitans,  that  aJl  the  con- 


querors of  the  city  have  considered  it 
necessary  to  respect  it.  M.  Valery, 
who  witnessed  it  in  September  1826, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the 
proceedings : — 

**  Some  time  before  the  ceremonv,  a 
iiuml>er  of  women  of  the  lower  orders 
placed  themselves  near  the  balustrade 
us  a  ]>lace  of  honour;  some  old  faces 
among  them  were  singularly  character- 
istic. These  women  are  called  the  re- 
lations of  S.  Januarius ;  they  pretend 
to  be  of  his  family,  and  when  the  saint 
delays  the  liquefaction  too  long,  they 
even  think  themselves  privilegetl  to 
waive  all  show  of  respect  and  to  abuse 
him  in  no  measured  language.  They 
repeat  in  a  hoarse  voice  J^ttemosters, 
AceSf  Credos ;  were  it  not  in  a  chapel, 
no  one  would  have  imagined  their 
horrid  clamour  to  be  prayers,  and 
for  a  moment  I  thought  the  scolding 
had  begun.  About  ten  o'clock  the 
phials  were  taken  out  of  the  taber- 
nacle ;  one  was  like  a  smelling-bottle, 
but  contained  only  a  mere  stain  of 
blood ;  the  other  is  rather  larger ;  both 
of  them  are  under  glass  in  a  case. 
They  were  shown  to  the  persons  ad- 
mitted within  the  balustrade.  .  .  .  The 
miracle  was  complete  at  noon,  as  it 
had  been  foretold  me,  and  the  roar  of 
cannon  announced  the  happv  news." 

It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  account 
with  the  description  of  the  ceremony 
by  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Scotland  at  the  fall  of  the  Stuarts,  in 
whose  cause  he  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  exiles  at  the  close  of  the 
17th  cent.  Lord  Perth's  letters,  written 
to  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  Errol,  are 

E reserved  at  Drummond  Castle,  and 
ave  been  published  by  the  Camden 
Society.  In  one  of  them,  dated  from 
Kome,  Ist  February,  1696,  is  the  follow- 
ing account : — 

"  The  20th  of  January  we  were  in- 
vited to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro's  ch., 
and  the  reliques  were  to  be  shown  me, 
a  favour  none  under  sovereign  princes 
has  had  these  many  years.  They  are 
kept  in  a  large  place  in  the  wall  with 
an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over  with  sil- 
ver ;  it  has  two  strong  locks,  one  key 
is  kept  by  the  C«CKS\\v«X-^T0D^2kY^<s^> 
and  the  otViet  \>^  XW  ^\vaX^  (^\x\Oki\^ 
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composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  call  the  coimcells),  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons,  who  chuse 
two  elects.  .  .  Every  one  of  the  six  rule- 
ing  governors  of  the  Senate  (or  the 
deputies  of  the  seggie)  has  a  key  to  the 
great  iron  chest  where  the  key  of  the 
armoire  of  the  relicks  lyes ;  so  that  all 
the  six  must  agree  to  let  them  be  seen, 
except  the  two  ordinary  times  in  the 
year  when  they  stand  exposed  eight 
days,  and  the  senate  and  bishop  must 
both  agree,  for  without  both  concurr 
only  one  lock  can  be  opened.  They 
had  got  the  bishop's  consent  for  me, 
but  how  to  gett  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  elect  of  the  people  to 
concurr  was  the  difficulty ;  however, 
my  friends  gott  the  deputies  to  resolve 
to  meet ;  three  mett,  but  one  said,  *  I 
have  a  friend  a  dying,  upon  whom 
depends  my  fortune ;  he  has  called  me 
at  such  an  hour,  it  is  now  so  near  ap- 
proaching that  I  hope  the  stranger 
prince  (for  so  they  call  all  the  peers  of 
Brittain)  will  forgive  me  if  I  go  away.* 
They  who  were  there  begged  him  to 
stay  but  a  moment  (for  they  must  be 
all  together),  but  he  could  not  delay. 
So  going  down  he  mett  the  other  three 
deputies  below,  and  said  that  he  saw 
God  and  his  saint  had  a  mind  I  should 
see  the  miracle,  and  so  he  returned, 
and  I  gott  an  invitation  to  go  to  ch. 
The  relicks  are  exposed  in  a  noble 
chapell  upon  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
ch.,  lyned  with  marble,  the  cupola 
richly  painted,  as  is  all  that  is  not 
marble  of  the  walls.  Ten  curious  sta- 
tues of  saints,  patrons  of  the  town, 
done  at  full  length,  bigger  than  the 
naturall,  of  coppar,  stand  round  the 
chappell  high  from  the  floors,  and 
statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just  as 
big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  below 
them.  The  face  of  the  altar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  mezzo-relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  Caraffa*s  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  head  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  £rst place,  gave  me  that  title  they 
gave  the  Vice-Roy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.    The 


first  thingwas  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses,  opened  his 
lock ;  then  the  Duca  di  Fiumaria,  in 
name  of  all  the  princes  present,  opened 
the  city's  lock,  and  the  old  thesaurer 
of  the  ch.  (a  man  past  eighty)  stept 
up  upon  a  ladder  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (for 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  about  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  glass, 
flatt  and  round  like  the  old-fashioned 
vinegar-glasses  that  were  double,  but  it 
is  but  single.  The  blood  was  just  like 
a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.  They  brought  us  the  glass  to 
look  upon,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
They  then  placed  it  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  silver  gilt, 
putting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  the  first  mass:  at  the  end  the 
old  thesaurer  came,  took  out  the  glass, 
moved  it  to  and  fro,  but  no  liquefaction : 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  only 
the  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelli, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage,  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
somewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
my  own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  faills  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom, and  I  began  to  reflect  that  I 
haveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  relicks,and  the  miracle  failling,  they 
might  be  offended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.  After  the  third  mass  no 
change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
made  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  viz.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  coUour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
crying,  *  Mercy,  goo^l^x^LVY^X-V^  ^q>m 
poor  suppVicautB*,  "ftoVy  ^«cvw\.Cj^\saiax<i, 
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onr  glorious  patron !  pray  for  us  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us  1'  It  would  have  moved  a  heait 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all|  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  they  had 
all  been  already  undone.  For  my  part, 
at  sea,at  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  my  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pire, I  never  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  this  argument 
towards  the  conversion  of  my  poor 
sister,  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.  The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveingthe  consolation  we  were 
praying  for,  and  then  all  begun  to  be 
m  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 
few,  who  still  continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore ;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex- 
terior pain,  so  fixed  were  my  thoughts 
upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.  About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  the  fifth  mass,  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  the 
glass,  cry*d  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,*  and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.  The  blood 
had  liquified  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  that  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  offer  up:  and 
indeed,  if  I  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
something  more  than  ordinary,!  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  mother,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfuU  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them ;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  masses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 


at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  that  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.  I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.  And  now 
I  have  described  to  you  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoons  of  my  life,  the  re- 
flection of  the  which  I  hope  shall  never 
leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
a  morning  of  benediction  to  you  too ; 
but  this  must  be  God's  work.  The 
Principe  Palo,  a  man  of  principal 
quality,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
stamp'd  on  satine,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  years  ago,  liquify 
at  the  approach  to  the  head.  The 
Roman  lady  who  had  gathered  it  from 
off  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 
squeesing  of  it  into  the  glass  lett  a  bitt 
of  straw  fall  in  too,  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  very  day."  • 

The  door  of  the  right  aisle  opens 
upon  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Gennaro, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
Column^  erected  in  1660,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Fansa^',  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  samt  by  Finelli. 

Adjoining  the  Cathedral  is  the  ex- 
tensive Archicpiscopal  Palace,  the  front 
of  which  is  on  the  Largo  Donnaregina. 
It  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent,  from 
the  designs  of  Maqlionef  and  entirely 
rebuilt  in  1647,  by  Cardinal  Filomarino. 
In  the  great  hall  is  an  ancient  Neapoli- 
tan calendar,  23  palmi  in  length,  and  3 
in  height,  found  during  the  last  cent, 
in  the  walls  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore. 

S,  Agnello  Maggiore^  commonly  called 
S,  Agnello  a  Capo-Napoli,  from  its  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  old  city,  in  the  Largo  S.  Agnello, 
not  far  from  the  Museum,  was  founded 
in  1517,  on  a  small  chapel  which 
dated  from  the  6th  cent. :  it  has  been 
so    altered   as    to    have    lost  almost 

*  The  liquefying  substance  is  contained  in  a 
round  phial  of  about  «5ev  owsvcfc  Tastssssa\<i,  «s\\ 
being  abowt  YiaVt  ftWeA,  «w  \«N«r^xvsj,  Ss.  -e^fex^  ^ 
beliquVdoTtiot.    T\vfeTfeS&«.^c«vA^\!.Ns5^^^^ 
same  moviiit\iv%,  vi\V\i  w.m^  ^^.?*fJl^xv^Ra. 
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every  trace  of  its  original  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  St.  Jerome,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, in  the  1.  transept,  and  the  hand- 
some altar  and  fine  statue  of  Santa 
Dorothea,  in  the  rt.,  are  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  The  handsome  high  altar 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
with  its  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion  be- 
low, and  the  still  finer  one  of  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  SS. 
Agnellus  and  Eusebius  kneeling  before 
hsr,  is  a  good  work  of  Santacroce. 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  in 
the  Lettieri  chapel,  5th  on  rt.,  is  by 
Domenico  (T  AwHa.  In  the  opposite 
chapel  is  a  Greek  painting  of  the 
Virgin,  called  8,  Maria  intercede^  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Justinian ; 
the  only  ancient  part  of  it  is  the  head : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Iburo  in  the  6th  centy.  The  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  by  CaracciolOy  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
as  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
Annibale  Caracci. 

S.  Afjostino  degli  Scalzi,  in  the  Salita 
S.  Raffaele,  built  in  1600,  contains  two 
pictures  by  Santafede^  the  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  and  the  Madonna  by  Marco 
Calabrese ;  the  Annunciation  and  the 
Visitation  by  Giacomo  del  Po ;  the  St. 
Thomas  of  Villanova  and  the  St. 
Nicholas  of  Tolentino  by  Z.  Giordano. 
These  paintings  will  probably  be  re- 
moved to  the  Museum,  as  has  been  the 
handsome  Stipo,  representing  in  15 
compartments  events  in  the  life  of  the 
saint  in  wood  carving.  The  pulpit  is 
much  admired. 

S,  Agostino  delta  Zecca,  in  the  Via  of 
the  same  name,  a  spacious  ch.  with  a 
lofty  and  imposing  tower,  founded  by 
Charles  I.,  and  rebuilt  from  the  de- 
signs of  Picchetti  in  the  17th  cent. 

S.  Anqeh  a  Nilo^  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  Nilo,  Via  di  S.  Biagio,  built 
in  1385,  by  Card.  Brancaccio  (ob. 
1428),  contains,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
Itar,  his  Tomb,  erected  by  order  of  his 
"  fd and  executor  Cosmo  de*  Medici. 
^  the  joint  work  of  DonatcUo  and 
o^^o,  who  has  thus  described  it  I 


in  a  letter  preserved  by  Gaye,  in  the 
"  Carteggio  degl*  Artisti :"— "  We  have 
a  tomb  in  hand  for  Naples,  intended  for 
Messer  Rinaldo,  Cardinal  de  Brancacci, 
of  Naples.  We  are  to  have  850  florins 
for  this  tomb,  but  have  to  finish  and 
take  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense ; 
they  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa.*' 
It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  figures;  in 
front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Donatello,  re- 
markable for  beauty  and  expression. 
On  the  urn  lies  the  statue  of  the 
cardinal,  and  on  each  side  stand  female 
figures  drawing  aside  the  curtains ; 
above  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and  on  the  attic  a  relief  of  the 
Almighty  and  two  figures  of  angels 
sounding  the  last  trumpets.  Near  this 
tomb  stands  another  covered  with  ele- 
gant arabesque  sculptures,  of  a  nephew 
of  Card.  Brancaccio.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ch.  is  the  monument  of 
a  third  Cardinal  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  worst  style  of  the  17th  centy.,  by  the 
two  Ghettis.  The  fresco  in  the  lunette 
over  the  principal  door  of  the  church 
is  by  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  but  being 
outside,  and  covered  with  glass,  can 
scarcely  be  seen.  It  represents  SS.  Mi- 
chael and  Bacculus  presenting  Card. 
Brancaccio  to  the  Virgin  and  Infant 
Saviour.  The  picture  of  St.  Michael, 
at  the  high  altar,  is  by  Marco  da  Siena, 
Those  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Andrew  in 
the  sacristy  are  by  Tommaso  degli  Ste- 
fani,  or,  according  to  others,  by -4n^io/i7/o 
Roccadirame,  and  are  interesting  as 
examples  of  Neapolitan  art  in  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centy.  The  side 
door  opening  into  the  Strada  dei 
Libraii  is  decorated  with  arabesque 
reliefs,  and  has  over  it  a  good  statue 
of  St.  Michael.  The  Brancaccio  Li- 
brary, founded  as  a  part  of  this  esta- 
blishment in  1675,  is  noticed  in  our 
account  of  the  Libraries. 

S,  Antoftiio  Abate,  near  the  Albergo 
de*  Poveri,  contains  a  work  of  very 
gi'eat  interest  in  the  history  of  art,  a 
picture  of  St.  Anthony  and  two  angels, 
painted  on  a  goViV  gtowiv^,  VviJa.\^\.eral 
compartments,    eaOa.    couX^Am^^  v«^ 
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saints,  l>y  Coluntunio  del  Fiovc^  according 
to  the  inscription  at  its  bottom,  Nic/u^ 
laus  Thomasi  de  Flore  pictor,  1371. 
The  style  of  this  painting  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  Giotto.  This 
ch.j  which  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of 
the  time  of  Constantinci  is  about  to 
be  removed. 

SS,  Apostoli,  hi  the  Largo  SS.  Apo- 
stoli,  not  iar  from  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
ch.  when  in  better  repair  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Constantine  on  the  ruins  of  a 
Temple  of  Mercury ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1626-from  the  designs  of  Grimaldi.  It 
is  rich  in  frescoes  and  decorations,  all 
much  faded,  and  in  want  of  restoration. 
The  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir,  the 
four  Evangelists  on  the  pendentifs  of  the 
cupola,  the  gallery  of  the  choir,  &c.,  are 
hy Lanfranco ;  the  paintings  of  the  cu- 
pola and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  by  Benasca ; 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  by  Solimena ; 
the  two  paintings  of  the  transept  by 
Xieca  Giordano,  Over  the  door  is  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Lanr 
franco,  the  architectural  details  of  which 
are  hyViviani,  The  Filomarini  Chapel, 
in  the  1.  transept,  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini,  has  over  the 
altar  a  bas-relief  of  a  Concert  of  Chil- 
dren, one  of  the  most  graceful  works  of 
il  Fiammingo,  The  Lions  which  support 
the  altar-table  are  by  Finelli,  The 
five  mosaics,  executed  by  Gio,  Battista 
Calandra,  are  copied  from  paintings 
by  Guido ;  the  originals  were  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Filomarini  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  the  centre  is  the  Annunciation. 
The  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  brother  Scipio  are  copies  from 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Valentino  by 
the  same  Calandra.  In  the  PignatelU 
Chapel,  in  the  opposite  transept,  and 
entirely  similar  to  the  Filomarini,  the 
four  Virtues  round  the  Immacolata 
are  by  Solimena,  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  Concert  of  Youths  by  Botti- 
glieri.  The  fourth  chapel  on  the  1. 
contains  a  St.  Michael  by  Marco  da 
Siena,  and  some  paintings  by  Benasca, 
Beneath  the  ch.  is  a  Cemetery,  con- 
tainin^  the  Tomb  of  Marini  the  Poet^ 
Who  died  in  1625,  with  an  inscription, 


This  cemcter}-,  which  was  painted  by 
Latifratico,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a 
strange  festival  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  All  Saints.  The  IxHlies 
of  the  members  of  a  cotifnttemitii, 
who  subscribed  for  the  privilege  of 
being  buried  in  a  peculiar  earth 
which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day  and  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  dresses  which 
they  wore  when  living.  On  this 
occasion  the  cemetery  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  the  l)odies 
were  decked  out  in  all  their  finer}-, 
with  flowers  in  their  hands;  and  a 
long  inscription  over  each  reconled 
the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of  death. 
The  Archbishop  of  Naples  put  an  end 
to  this  disgusting  exhibition  some 
years  ago. 

L*  Ascensionc,  in  the  Largo  Ascen- 
sione  a  Chiaia,  rebuilt  in  1622  from 
the  designs  of  Fansaga,  contains  a  S. 
Anna,  and  a  good  painting  of  S. 
Michael,  both  by  L,  Giordano, 

S,  Brigida,  in  the  Strada  Santa  Bri- 
gida,  between  the  Toledo  and  Piazza  del 
Municipio,  built  in  1610  by  Dofia  Juaiia 
Queveda,  a  Spanish  lady,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Luca  Giordano,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1 705,  before  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high 
altar.  The  frescoes  of  the  cupola, 
painted  by  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  although  executed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  a  trial  of  skill  against 
his  competitor  Francesco  di  Maria,  are 
among  his  best  works.  The  picture 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  also  by  Giordano,  and  is  one  of 
his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

*8'.  Carlo  all* Arena,  in  the  Strada  Foria, 
built  in  1602  and  afterwards  enlarged 
from  the  designs  of  Gimeppe  Nuwlo, 
had  gone  to  ruin,  and  the  monastery 
annexed  to  it  had  been  changed  into 
barracks.  When  the  cholera  raged  at 
Naples  in  1836  the  municipality  made 
a  vow  to  restore  this  ch.,  which  was 
executed  by  Francesco  de  Ce^ore,  ^\«. 
frescoes  oIl  lYie  ew^<A^  «cA  ^<i  y^<sn>x^ 

1  GeanarQ  MaldareUi,  wA  Vwt  ^^  ^^^^ 
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cesco  di  Paola  by  Middle  di  NapoU, 
The  painting  of  S.  Charles  administer- 
ing tne  sacrament  to  the  dying  daring 
the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Giuseppe  Manci- 
nelU,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
modem  Neapolitan  school.  The  mu- 
nicipality were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  they  gave  the  artist  double  the 
price  agre^  upon.  On  the  high  altar 
18  a  fine  marble  crucifix  by  Michel- 
angelo Naccarino,  which  had  remained 
long  forgotten  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
ch.  of  Lo  Spirito  Santo. 

S,  Caterina  a  Formello^  near  the  Porta 
Capuana,  is  highly  decorated,  was  re- 
built in  1523  on  the  designs  pf  An.' 
tonio  Fiorentino.  Its  cupola  was  the 
first  in  Naples,  erected  in  imitation  of 
Brunelleschi's  at  Florence.  The  bones 
of  the  generals  slain  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  in  1481  were  buried  in  this  ch. 
It  contains  a  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  1. 
transept,  by  Francesco  Curia^  the  Epi- 
phany by  Silvestro  Buono,  and  the  Con- 
version of  St.  Paul  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
The  monuments  of  members  of  the 
Spinelli  di  Cariati  family,  on  the  piers 
beneath  the  dome,  are  by  the  Milanese 
sculptors  Scilla  and  Giannetto. 

Santa  Chiara,  in  the  Strada  Triniti 
Maggiore,  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1310,  was  begun  in  the  Gothic 
style  by  a  foreign  architect,  who  left 
his  work  so  incomplete  that  it  was 
almost  rebuilt  about  eight  vears  after- 
wards by  Masuccio  II.  The  interior, 
having  no  aisles,  presents  more  the 
appearance  of  a  large  and  splendid 
hall  than  that  of  a  oh.,  and  in  its 
original  state  must  have  appeared 
much  vaster,  before  the  present  ranges 
of  chapels  and  the  grated  galleries 
above  n)r  the  nuns  encroached  on  its 
width.  The  elaborate  ornaments  with 
which  the  bad  taste  of  the  last  centy. 
has  overloaded  it  cost  100,000  ducats. 
By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio,  Kiug  Robert 
the  Wise  brought  Giotto  from  Florence 
and  commissioned  him  to  cover  the 
interior  with  frescoes.  The  subjects 
o/*  these  paintings  were  taken  from 
tlie  Old  and  New  Testaments :  those 
■tn?iu  the  Apocalypse  vere  said  ta  have 


been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Dante.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  merits,  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  18th  cent,  by  a  Spanish 
official  named  Barionuovo,  who  or- 
dered all  Giotto's  paintings  'to  be 
whitewashed,  saying  that  they  gave  to 
the  ch.  a  dark  and  melancholy  look. 
Nothing  but  a  much-injured  figure 
of  the  Vir^,  supporting  the  Dead 
Christ,  now  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance, 
and  a  head  of  her,  called  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie,  in  one  of  the  chapels 
on  thel.,  escaped  this  act  of  Vandalism. 
On  the  1.  of  the  principal  entrance  is 
the  tomb  of  Onofrio  di  Fenna,  the  secre- 
tary of  king  Ladislaus,  by  Baboccio, 
which  has  been  converted  into  an  altar, 
over  which  there  is  a  fresco  of  the  Ma- 
donna enthroned,  an  interesting  work 
of  Francesco,  son  of  Maestro  Simone, 
the  friend  of  Giotto.  The  first  picture 
on  the  roof  of  the  ch.,  the  large  one 
in  the  middle,  representing  David 
playing  the  harp  before  the  ark,  and 
the  3  circular  paintings  over  the  high 
altar,  are  by  Seb,  Conca.  The  S.  Chiara 
putting  the  Saracens  to  flight,  on  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  is  by  Francesco  di 
Mura ;  the  third  large  fresco,  and  the 
Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  by  the 
side  of  it,  are  by  Bonito,  The  Four 
Virtues  are  by  Conca,  The  Holy 
Sacrament  on  the  roof  over  the  High 
Altar,  and  the  picture  over  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  representing  King  Robert 
assisting  at  the  building  of  the  ch.,  are 
by  Frtmcesco  di  Mura,  The  Sanfelicc 
Chapel,  8th  on  1.,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lanfranco,  and 
an  ancient  Sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  marriage  of 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  whicli 
serves  as  the  Tomb  of  Cesare  San- 
felice,  Duke  of  Rodi.  The  Balzo  Chapel 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  family  of 
that  name,  with  some  rude  bas-reliefs 
reclining  on  the  sepulchral  urns ;  and 
the  Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by 
Saminartino.  But  the  chief  interest  of 
the  ch.  is  derived  from  the  Tombs  of 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou, 
which  are  valuable  monuments  in 
the  history  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 
Behind  the  \iigla.«A.ta.Tktlve  ma^ificent 
I  GrOthic  M0W3M.1&KI  ««  YwY&G  ^Q^^^*^ 
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1*H^    Wise,     designed     during    that 
monarch's  lifetime  by  M<tsitccio  If,,  but 
only  finished  in  1350.    A  few  days  be- 
fore his  death,  in  1343,  Robert  assumed 
the  habit  of  the  Franciscan  order :  he 
is  here,  therefore,  represented  in  his 
double  character  of  a  King  and  a  friar ; 
as  the  one  he  is  seated  above,  attired  in 
his  royal  robes;  in  the  other  he  is 
lying  on  his  sarcophagus  in  the  garb 
of  a  Franciscan,  but  bearing  the  crown. 
The  inscription  on  the  tomb — Cemite 
Kobertum  regem  virtute  refertmn — is  at- 
tributed to  Petrarch.     This  fine  mo- 
nument is  barbarously  hidden  behind 
the  unseemly  high  altar  of  the  last 
centy .,  and  can  only  be  seen  by  ascend- 
ing  to    the   back    of  the    latter   by 
means  of  a  ladder.     On  the  rt.  side  of 
this  is  the  very  beautiful  Gothic  Tomb 
OF  Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke 
OF  Calabria,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert. 
On  a  bas-relief  in  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus on  which  the  young  prince 
is  extended   in  his   royal    robes  co- 
vered with  fleurs-de-lis,   he  is   repre- 
sented sitting    in    the  midst   of   the 
great  officers  and  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, his  feet  resting  on  what  have 
been    supposed    to    represent   a  wolf 
drinking  with  the  lamb  at  the  same 
fountain,   to   typify  the  peace  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
reign,  although  both  animals  appear  to 
belong  to  the  porcine  species.     This 
tomb  IS  also  the  work  of  Masmcio  II.; 
it    is   engraved    by   Cicognara   as    a 
fine  example  of  the  sculpture  of  the 
14th  cent.    The  next  is  a  monument 
supposed  to  be  OF  Mary  of  Valois,  the 
wife  of  Charles  the  Illustrious.    It  also 
consists  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
the  sepulchral  urn  being  supported  by 
statues  of  Abundance,  and  resting  on 
lions  couchnnt.    This  tomb  has  often 
been  described  as  that  of  her  daughter 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  an  inscription 
given,   which   does   not  exist   on    it. 
Queen  Joanna,  according  to  contempo- 
rary historians,  was  privately  buried  in 
a  now  unknown  comer  of  the  ch. :  Ossa 
Neapolim    reportata,    rwllo    ejccquiarunif 
NEQUE  sepulcri  honore,  in  aede  divae 
Clarae,  et  ignoto  loco  sita  sunt.     On 
the  opposite  side  of  tlie  high  altar  are 
(Ae  tombs --- 1st,  of  Mary,  Empress 


OF  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of 
DuRAZSBo,  sister  of  Joanna  I.,  and  the 
wife  of  three  husbands,  —  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  Roberto  del  Balzo, 
Count    of   Avelliuo,    and    Philip    of 
Taranto,    titular    Emperor    of    Con- 
stantinople.   Mary   is  represented  in 
her    imperial    robes,    with    a   crown 
on   her    head.      2nd,  of  Agnese  and 
dementia,  two  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mary  of  Durazzo  by  her  first  hus- 
band   Charles.      Aonese,     like     her 
mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
as  Empress  of  Constantinople,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  (Can  della  Scala),  Giacomo 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.     Clementia  died 
unmarried.    3ru.  of  Mary,  the  child 
of  Charles  the  Illustrious,   ob.  1344, 
with  a  recumbent  statue.    Near   the 
door  on  the  1.  side  of  the  ch.  is  the 
small  elegant  monument  of  Antonia 
Gaudino,  by  Giffvanni  da  I^ola,  with  a 
graceful   inscription  by  Antonio  Epi- 
cure,   the   poet,   commemorating  her 
death  at  the  age  of  14,  on  the  very 
day  appointed  for  her  nuptials.     Upon 
one  of  the  piers  on  the  1.  of  the  nave, 
is    the  altar   of  the   Madonna   delle 
Grazie,  whose  painting  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  almost  hidden  under  ex- 
votos,  is  ascribed  to  Giotto,    In  a  neigh- 
bouring chapel  is  the  tomb  of  Rai- 
mondo  Cabano,  who  rose  from  being 
a  Moorish  slave  to  the  post  of  High 
Seneschal  of  the  kingdom  under  Joanna 
I.,  and  was  a  chief  actor  in  the  murder 
of  her  husband.    The  chapel  on  the  rt. 
of  the  high  altar,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  burial- 
place  of  the  royal  family  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.    It  contains  the  Tombs  of 
Prince  Philip,  eldest  son,  and  of  five 
other  children  of  Charles  III.*    The 
inscriptions  were  written  by  Mazzoc- 
chi.    The  Tomb  of  Prince   Philip  is 
by  Sanmartino.     On  eacli  side  of  the 
high   altar  are  two    handsome    torse 
marble  columns  which  serve  as  cande- 
labras.  The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  1 3th 
cent.,  has    some    strange    reliefs   qw 
its  front  and  %SA.e%  <i^  >^'i  \ftaxVjx\«vsi& 
of   S,  Jo\lu    \Xxe  ^N^si^t^vaX  iJ>»S^  '^• 
Catheniie.  TW\i^x^\vi^^  ^^'^^^^J^ 
the    gaU^T^    oNCt    NJafc   ^wxwaa'ii  "^^ 
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which  support  the  organ,  deserve  ex- 
aniiuation  ;  they  represent  the  history 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  several  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  chapels 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  both  interesting  from 
the  persons  whose  memory  they  per- 
petuate and  as  works  of  art.  The 
Refectory  of  the  small  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars  attached  to  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Chiara  has  a  large  fresco 
attributed  by  some  to  Giotto,  but 
more  probably  by  Maestro  Simone,  in 
which  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Fn^ncis  and  St.  An- 
thony, and  St.  Louis,  colossal  figures, 
are  presenting  to  the  Saviour,  King 
Kobert,  his  son  Charles,  his  second 
Queen  Sancia,  and  Mary  of  Valois,  with 
other  members  of  the  family.  Of  the 
original  Gothic  fa9ade  the  central  door 
and  a  circular  window  above  alone  re- 
main. The  adjoining  monastery,  im- 
mense in  extent,  contained,  until  lately, 
400  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Claire  or 
Chiara. 

Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  de- 
scribe a  fresco,  which  they  attribute 
to  Qiotto,  as  existing  in  a  house  entered 
from  No.  23,  near  the  gate  leading  to 
Sta.  Chiara.  It  represents  the  Alms- 
giving of  the  Franciscans,  and  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes ;  but 
the  authorship  of  the  great  Florentine 
artist  is  much  contested  at  Naples. 
There  are  several  traces  of  paintings 
of  Giotto  and  his  school  in  the  interior 
of  the  convent. 

The  Campanile  of  Sta.  Chiara  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Masnccio 
//.,  or,  according  to  others,  of  his 
pupil  Giacomo  de  Sanctis,  and  is  classed 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture after  the  Revival.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  to  consist  of  five 
stories,  each  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
five  orders :  1 .  the  Tuscan ;  2.  the  Doric ; 
3.  the  Ionic ;  4.  the  Corinthian  ;  5.  the 
Composite  j  the  death  of  King  Robert 
left  it  unfinished  at  the  second,  which 
was  added  in  the  15th,  and  the  Ionic 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.  In 
Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1647,  this 
Campanile  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
theSpamsh  troops  against  the  populace. 


who  had  fortified  the  Delia  Uoccal'alace 
opposite. 

The  CiXHielley  in  the  Chiatamone,  so 
called  from  having  originally  been  the 
Ch.  of  the  Crociferi,  is  also  called  S. 
Maria  a  Cappella.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  the  llev.  J.  C.  Eustace,  author 
of  the  *  Classical  Tour,'  raised  by  Lord 
Brownlow. 

8,  Domenico  MaggiorCy  in  the  Largo  S. 
Domenico,  founded  in  1285  by  Charles 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Masitccio  I., 
in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Novello  in  the  15th,  and  by  Vac- 
caro  and  other  architects  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  is  still  a  noble 
edifice  in  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich 
in  works  of  art  which,  like  the  ch. 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Of  late  years  (1850-53)  it  has 
undergone  an  extensive  restoration  and 
ornamentation,  and  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  decorated  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  Naples :  it  consists  of  a  fine 
nave  and  side  aisles,  out  of  which  open 
7  chapels  on  either  side.  The  Gothic 
arches  and  pilasters  have  been  re-gilt 
and  covered  with  stucco ;  the  flat 
roof,  of  the  18th  centy.,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
over  the  arches  are  paintings  of  Saints 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick ;  the  tran- 
septs are  short ;  although  the  tribune 
retains  its  Gothic  character,  it  has 
been  spoiled  by  placing  a  large  organ 
behind  the  altar.  Commencing  on  the 
rt.,  the  first  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin :  the  arch  over  the  entrance  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  military  emblems ;  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  SS.  Dommick  and 
Martin,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Andrea  da 
Salerno  ;  the  unseemly  monument  of 
a  General  Saluzzo  is  in  the  worst  taste. 
The  Madonna  in  the  second  chapel 
is  by  A.  Franco;  the  S.  Dominick 
and  Magdalen  on  either  side  are 
by  Stefancme ;  the  fine  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Brancaccio,  to  whose  family 
this  and  the  next  chapel  belonged,  is 
of  1341.  The  3rd  chapel  is  covered 
witli  frescoes  by  Agnolo  Franco,  repre- 
senting the  Crucifixion,  the  Supper  of 
Emmaust  Uie  Resurrection,  and  St.  John 
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ilie  Evangelist.     The  4tli  or  Capece 
chapel  contains  a  good  altarpicce  of  the 
Crucifixion  by  Girolatno  Capece.     The 
5th  has  a  painting  of  St.  Charles  over 
the  altar;  and  on  the  side  walls,  2  of  the 
Baptism  in  the  Jordan  and  of  the  As- 
cension,  by  Andi'ea  dct  Saiemo,    Follows 
the  Deutice  chapel,  only  remarkable  for 
the  tomb  of  Dialto  da  Kaone,  who  died 
in    1338.     The  7th  chapel,  or  of  the 
Crucifix,  forms  a  ch.  in  itself,  as  it  cou- 
sistsof  several  chapels :  it  has  many  good 
sepulchral  monuments.    Over  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  the  picture,  by  Thinmiiso 
degli  Stefani^  of  the  crucifix  which  is  said 
to  have  spoken  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
when  composing  his  Summa  I'heologUs, 
The  crucifix  is  said  to  have  exclaimed, 
"  Bene  scripsisti  de  ine,   Thotna ;   qiuim 
ergo  mercedem  recipiesV*  to  which  the 
saint  replied,  "  Non  aliam  nisi  tej*    In 
front  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  in  the 
most  Berninesque  style,   representing 
that  miraculous  conversation  ;  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  pictures  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,   by  Gian   Vincenzo 
CorsOj  and  a  Deposition,  attributed  to 
lo  Zingaro   or  to   Albert  Durer.     The 
tomb  on  the  1.  of  this  altar,  of  Fran- 
cesco Carafa,  is  a  fine  work  of  Agnello 
del  Fiore  ;  that  opposite,    of   another 
member  of  the  same  family  who  died 
in  1470,  was  commenced  by  the  same 
artist,  but  finished  by  Giovanni  da  Nola, 
In  the  small  chapel  on  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal altar  is  a  good  tomb  of  Ettore 
Carafa,  Count  of  Ruvo,  covered  with 
military  emblems  and  arabesques;   in 
the  adjoining  one  a  fresco  of  the  Vir- 
gin, by  a  painter  of  the   early   Nea- 
politan school;  and  in  that  next  the 
entrance  from  the  nave,  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  attributed  to 
Maestro  Simone,  but  hidden  behind  a 
miserable  modem  daub :  on  the  opposite 
side,  amongst  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, is  the  fine  tomb  of  Conte  Buc- 
chianico,  and  of  his  wife  Catarinella 
Orsini,    one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Agnello  del  Fiore.     The  8th 
chapel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sacristy,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  has  a  good  altarpicce  of  the 
patron  Saint  by  Luca  Giordano.     The 
fine  Gothic  tombs  of  members  of  the 
Aquino  family  date  from  the  middle  of 
IS*  Italy.'] 


the  I4th  centy. :  above  (hat  (on  the  rt.) 
of  a  Countess  of  Mile  to  and  Tcrra- 
uuova,   with   its  beautiful   recumbent 
statue,  is  one  of  the  earliest  paintings 
of  Maestro    *9wjonc,  representing    the 
Virgin  and  Child  upon  a  gold  ground. 
The  Sacristg,  richly  paved  in  marble, 
contains  presses  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  roof  painted   in  fresco    by 
Solimena^   and  a   good   picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by   an  unknown   hand. 
But   it    is    chiefly  celebrated    for  45 
large    chests    covered    with    velvet, 
among  which  are  ten  of  the  Princes 
AND  Princesses  of  the  Aragonkse 
DYNASTY.   Most  of  them  liave  no  inscrip- 
tion.   The  remains  which  at  present 
can  be   identified  are  those  of  Fer* 
DiNAND  I.;  Ferdinand  II.;  his  aunt 
and  queen  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
II.,  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforza, 
Duke  of  Milan ;   Mary,   wife  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto ;  Cardinal  Louis 
MoNCADA  d'Aragona,  Dukc  of  Mont- 
alto  ;  Maria  della  Cerda,  Duchess 
of  Montalto,  &c.    The  chest  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon  is  still  here  with  its  inscription, 
but   the  body  was  removed  to  Spain 
in  1666   by    the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Aragona.  In  another  chest  is  pre- 
served and  shown  to  the  curious,  still 
dressed  in  Spanish  costume,  what  was 
considered  to  be  the  body  of  Anto- 
ncllo  Petrucci,  who,  born  in  humble  life 
at  Teano,  rose  by  his  talents   to  be 
secretary  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  joined 
the  ''Conspiracy  of  the  Barons,"  but 
which  has  been  lately  shown  to  be 
that  of  his  son  Giovanni  Antonio  Pe- 
trucci,  Count  of  Policastro,  who  was 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  father. 
In  another  chest  are  the  bones  of  Fer- 
dinando  Francesco  d*AvaloSf  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.    He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan 
in  his  36th  year.  Over  his  tomb  hang  his 
portrait  and  his  banner.    He  was  the 
husband  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  who  retired  to  Ischia 
at    his    death,    and    there    sung    his 
achievements    in    verses    'wVvvcJa.   Oci- 
tained  for  \iet  XYxft  W\X^  qI  ^\n  vcka»   ^'a. 
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the  Tesfjro  adjoining  the  Saci-isty  was 
preserved,  in  a  silver  casket,  the  heart  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  ;  it  was  stolen 
on  the  closing  of  the  convent  daring 
the  French  occupation .  Re-entering  the 
rt.  transept  is  a  good  bas-relief  of  St. 
Jerome ;  and  bevond  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  on  the  adjoining  pier,  the 
monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  by 
Gifjv.  dfi  Nolfif  the  bust  of  the  deceased, 
the  arabesoues  and  angels  on  which  are 
very  beautiful.  High  up  in  the  wall  of 
this  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bertrando  del 
Balzo,  attributed  to  Masuccio  If,  A  door 
leads  from  this  transept  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  ch., 
and  now  a  passage  to  one  of  the  side 
entrances ;  here  are  ranged  several 
tombs,  the  most  remarkable  being  those 
of  Porzia  Capece  and  of  her  husband, 
Dcrnardino  Rota,  by  Oiov.  daNola.  Of 
the  2  chapels  opening  from  this  pas- 
8age,the  first,  dedicated  to  St.  Dominick, 
has  over  the  altar  a  painting  in  3  com- 
partments; the  central  one,  of  the  patron 
Saint,  is  said  to  be  his  portrait,  brought 
here  by  the  first  members  of  his  order, 
10  years  after  his  death  ;  on  each  side 
are  figures  of  saints,  and  upon  the  wall 
on  the  1.  the  Madcmna  delle  Grazie,  with 
St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Antony,  by 
Afjnolo  Franco,  There  are  some  good 
tombs  of  the  14th  centy.  lately  removed 
here  from  other  parts  of  the  ch  In  the 
next  chapel  is  a  triptych  over  the  altar, 
of  the  Virgin,  Child,  and  Saints,  of  the 
early  Neapolitan  school,  and  some  monu- 
ments of  the  16th  centy.  Between 
these  chapels  is  the  monument  to 
Zingarelli,  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. The  only  objects  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  rt.  transept  are  2  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  of  S.  Domenico  So- 
riano (on  the  rt.  of  the  choir),  repre- 
senting S.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magda- 
len, by  the  brothers  Donzcllo ;  in  which 
have  been  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  1.  and  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
zia  d'Alagiii.  The  high  altar  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Florentine  mosaic 
work,  erected  in  1652,  from  the  designs 
.of  Cosiim  Fanxnija^  with  2  seats  on 
■ither  side,  and  2  fine  columns  of 
^Mrde  antico  supporting  candelabra. 
sre  is  nothing  or  peculiar  interest  in 


the  4  chapels  opening  out  of  the  1.  tran* 
sept,  if  we  ex<!ept  the  copy  by  L,  Gior- 
dano  of  the  Annunciation  by  Titian  in 
the  Fi^natelli  chapel,  under  a  hand- 
some cinquecento  arch  ;  the  original 
painting  was  carried  off  to  Spain  by  the 
Viceroy  d'Aragona.  Near  this  chapel 
is  a  second  bas-relief  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Agncllo  del  Fiore.  The  tomb  built  into  the 
wall  of  this  transept,  above  the  Pigna- 
telli  chapel,  is  that  of  Giovanni  di  Du- 
razzo  and  of  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto, 
who  died  in  1332-35,  sons  of  King 
Charles  d' Anjou  II.,  with  alon^  inscrip- 
tion in  leonine  verses.  Entermg  from 
here  the  L  aisle,  the  first  (or  8th  reckon- 
ing from  the  principal  entrance),  dedi- 
cated to  St,  Maria  delta  Neve,  has  over 
its  altar  a  beautiful  alto-relievo,  with  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre,  and  S. 
Matthew  and  S.  John  the  Baptist  on 
either  side,  perhaps  the  chef-d'oeuvre 
of  Giovanni  da  Nola ;  it  was  erected 
in  1536  by  Fabio  Arcella,  and  stood 
formerly  against  one  of  the  piere  of 
the  great  arch.  In  this  chapel  and 
near  the  side  door  is  the  monument 
of  the  poet  Marini  ;  and  opposite 
that  of  Bartolonimeo  Pipi,  with  a  good 
statue  of  Christ  standing  on  the  urn. 
Over  the  sarcophagus  of  the  former 
is  his  bronze  bust,  by  the  Milanese 
sculptor  Bartolommeo  Visconti.  This 
monument  has  an  interest  for  English- 
men. The  bust  was  executed  by  order 
of  Giovan  Battista  Manso,  Marchese 
di  Villa,  the  heir  and  executor  of  the 
poet,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  under  his 
(Manso' s)  house  in  the  Largo  dei  Gero- 
lomini,  where  it  was  seen  towards  1640 
by  Milton,  who  thus  alludes  to  it. 

Ille  (Jfartnt)  itidem,  moriens,  tlbi  (Manso) 

soli  debita  vates, 
Ossa  tibi  soli,  supremaque  vota  reliquit : 
Nee  manes  pietas  tua  clara  fefellit  amici ; 
Vidimus  arridentem  operoso  ex  acre  poetarn. 

Sylvarwm — Mansus. 

At  the  death  of  Manso,  in  1645,  his 
house  and  chapel  having  been  pulled 
down,  the  bust  was  lost.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  1682,  and,  in  compliance 
with  Manso's  will,  his  executors  placed 
it  on  a  ^monument  they  erected  in  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello 
Maggiore.  When  this  monastery  was 
suppressed,  the  monument,  by  order  of 
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King  Murat,  was  placed  in  1813  where 
it  is  now  seen.  In  the  next  or  Kuffo  Bag^ 
nara  chapel  the  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Pistoia;  and  some  tombs^amongst  which 
is  that  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (1529) : 
Cardinal  Fabricio  RufFo,  who  played 
60  notorious  a  part  in  the  commo- 
tions of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  at 
the  close  of  the  last  centy.,  m  connexion 
with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  buried  here.  In  the  6th  chapel 
are  several  tombs  of  the  Carafa  family, 
and  a  painting  of  a  saint  dressing  the 
wounds  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  next 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Andrea  family,  and  a  picture  of  S. 
Antoninus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Donatorio  below.  The  4th  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Rota  family,  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  over 
the  altar,  by  Giovanni  da  Nokt;  and 
the  monument  of  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Rota,  with  figures  of  the  Amo  and 
Tiber,  by  Domenico  (T  Auria,  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  the  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Scipione  Gaetano :  the  tomb  of  An- 
tonio Carafa,  called  Malizia,  with  a 
recumbent  figure,  under  a  canopy,  en- 
closed with  curtains,  and  supported  by 
statues,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  15th  centy.. 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Rosarj-,  is  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent., 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  miracu- 
lous Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  The  last 
chapel  in  1.  aisle,  or  next  the  principal 
entrance,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Infant 
Christ  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  St.  Joseph,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
and  on  the  side  walls  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  attributed  to  Albert 
Durer,  and  a  Holy  Family  to  Andrea 
da  Salerno.  The  adjoinm^  Monas- 
tery contained  many  memorials  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was,  in  1272,  a 
professor  in  the  university  which  was 
then  established  within  its  walls.  His 
salary,  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  him- 
self, was  an  ounce  of  gold  monthly, 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  little  cell  in  which 
the  great  theologian  studied  is  still 
shown  (it  has  been  converted '  into  a 


chapel);  as  well  as  his  lecture-room 
and  a  fragment  of  his  chair.  Several 
of  his  works  were  composed  here,  and 
such  was  his  fame  that  his  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  the  sove- 
reign and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  hall  the  Accademia 
Pontnniana  holds  its  sittings.  In  the 
adjoining  piazza  di  San  Domenico, 
which  opens  into  the  Strada  Trinitk 
Maggiore,  is  what  is  called  the  Obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint.  It  was  designed 
by  Fansaga,  and  finished  by  Vaccaiv  in 
1737. 

S.  Eligio,  in  the  Largo  di  Capo  Na- 
poli,  near  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  has 
some  good  fra^ents,  especially  the 
porch  of  Angevin  Gothic.  There  is  a 
good  Gothic  tomb  to  one  Bonectus, 
1241.  The  interior  has  been  modern- 
ised ;  some  parts  of  the  roof  artistic  in 
style. 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  or  ch.  of  the  Gerolo- 
mini,  in  the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Naples. 
It  was  erected  in  1592  from  the  de- 
signs of  Dionisio  di  Bartohmmeo,  The 
fa9ade,  originally  designed  by  Dionisio 
Lazzari,  was  altered  and  covered  with 
marbles  in  the  last  cent,  by  Ferdinando 
Fuga,  and  is  much  admired.  The  sta- 
tues are  by  Sanmartino.  The  cupola 
is  also  the  work  of  Lazzari.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  divided  by  12  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  Corinthian  capitals,  sup- 
porting a  heavy  architrave,  with  a 
heavier  flat  roof  composed  of  com- 
partments containing  gilt  bas-relie&. 
The  whole  ch.  is  loaded  with  an 
excess  of  ornament.  The  frescoes  in 
the  lunettes  over  the  colunms  are 
by  Benasca,  The  large  fresco  over 
the  principal  entrance,  representing 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the 
Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work  by  Luca 
Giordano,  with  the  architectural  de- 
tails by  Moscatiello,  The  picture  over 
the  high  altar  is  by  Giovan  Bernardino 
Siciliano,  and  the  two  upon  the  side 
walls  by  Corenzio.  The  rich  chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir 
and  high  altar,  desired.  \3r5  CkSjaRwotf^ 
Lazzan,  \ia8  a  T;^%.Vii^2fli^  wv  nJba  <svs^ 
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representing  S.  Filippo  in  glory,  by 
SoUincna,  with  numerous  figures.  The 
painting  of  the  patron  saint  at  the 
altar  is  a  copy  from  Guido,  who  is 
said  to  have  retouched  it.  The  chapel 
Delia  Concezione,  on  rt.  of  the  choir, 
has  a  cupola  painted  by  Simonelli, 
representing  Judith  showing  the  head 
of  Holofernes  to  his  army;  and  a 
picture  of  the  Conception  by  Cesare 
Fracanzano,  The  chapel  of  the  Ruffo 
Scilla  family,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  de- 
corated with  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
and  six  statues  by  Pietro  Bernini,  father 
of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
by  Boncallif  and  an  Annunciation  above 
by  Santafede.  The  chapel  of  S.  Francis 
(5th  on  1.)  contains  a  picture  of  the 
saint  in  prayer  by  Guido,  executed 
as  one  of  the  competitors  for  exe- 
cuting the  frescoes  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Januarius  in  the  cathedral.  In 
front  of  this  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  the  nave,  is  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  Giambattista  Vice, 
the  author  of  the  "  Scienza  Nuova," 
who  died  in  1744,  and  who  with  his 
wife  was  buried  here.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Agnese  (4th  on  1.)  contains 
pictures  by  Roncalli  and  L.  Giordano. 
In  the  chapels  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by 
Corenzio ;  the  St.  Jerome  (in  3rd  on  rt.) 
struck  with  awe  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  is  by  Gessi;  the  picture  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
the  last  work  of  Santafede,  who  died 
before  it  was  completed ;  the  dying  S. 
Alexis  (over  the  1st  altar  on  rt.)  is  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona.  The  Sacristy  con- 
tains several  good  paintings;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  fine 
fresco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  in  glory,  by 
Z.  Giordano ;  on  the  altar  the  Baptism  of 
the  Saviour,  and  over  the  altar  the 
Flight  into  Egypt,  by  Guido;  the 
mother  of  Zebedee  conversing  with 
the  Saviour,  by  Santafede;  an  Ecce 
Homo  and  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle,  by 
Spagmletto  ;  the  Crucifixion,  by  Marco 
da  Siena;  heads  of  the  Apostles,  by 
Domenichino;  St.  Francis,  by  Tinto- 
retto :  two  pictures  of  Christ  bearing 
the  Cross,  by  Bassano;  the  Nativity 
and  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  An- 
drea di  Salerno;  a  Holy  Family,  by 


Mignard ;  Jacob  and  the  Angel,  by 
Palnia  Vecchio ;  St.  Sebastian,  by  Cav. 
Arpino,  &c.  The  vast  Monasterpr  ad- 
joining contains  the  library,  which  is 
described  under  the  head  of  Libraries. 

jS^.  I^ancesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace,  was  begun  in  1817  from 
the  designs  of  Bianchi  of  Lugano,  and 
is  a  kind  of  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  front  facing  the  square  is  of  a 
different  style  from  that  of  the  more 
noble  edifice  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  6  columns  and  2 
pilasters  of  Carrara  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bare  tympanum ;  the  Ionic  capitals 
have  been  also  disfigured  by  the  in- 
troduction of'  fleurs-de-lis  into  their 
ornaments :  the  interior  is  covered  with 
costly  marbles ;  30  Corinthian  columns 
of  Mondragone  marble  encircle  the 
interior  of  the  building;  the  confes- 
sionals are  also  of  the  same  marble. 
The  high  altar,  designed  by  Fiiga  and 
brought  here  from  the  ch.  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  where  it  formerly  stood,  is  all  of 
most  costly  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli.  The 
two  columns  near  it,  which  support 
candelabras,  are  of  a  rare  Egyptian 
breccia,  and  were  taken  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Severino.  The  painting  and  sculp- 
ture are  all  by  modern  artists.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1.  of  the  principal  door, 
the  statue  of  S.  Athanasius  is  by 
Angelo  Solaro,  and  the  Death  of  S.  Jo- 
seph by  Camillo  Guerra,  Neapolitans; 
the  statue  of  S.  Augustin  by  Tomtnaso 
Amaud,  a  Neapolitan,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Concezione  by  Gasparo  Landi,  a 
Roman;  the  statue  of  S.  Mark  by  Fab- 
hrisy  a  Venetian,  and  the  St.  Nicholas 
by  Natale  Carta,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Tenerani ; 
the  picture  behind  the  high  altar,  of  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  restoring  a  dead 
youth  to  life,  by  Camuccini  of  Rome ; 
the  statue  of  St.  Matthew  by  Fmelli,  and 
the  Last  Sacrament  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castille  by  Pietro  Benvenuti,  of 
Florence;  the  statue  of  S.  Luke  by 
Antonio  Cah,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue  of 
St.  Ambrose  by  Tito  Angelini,  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Death  of  S.  Andrea  da 
Avellino  by  Tommaso  de  Vivo ;  the  last 
statue  is  St.  John  Chrysostomus  by 
Gennaro  Call,  a    Sicilian.     A  double 
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gallery  runs  round  the  churcli,  at  the 
base  of  the  drum,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  and  at  its  summit  the  vault  is 
divided  into  square  sunk  panels  with 
rosettes ;  the  central  opening  is  much 
too  small  for  the  proportions  of  the 
cupola,  whilst  the  latter  is  much  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the 
all-perfect  one  of  the  Pantheon. 

S.  Gennaro  extra  Moenia,  or  dei  Poveri, 
See  Catacombs,  p.  94. 

Girohmini.  See  *S^.  Filippo  Neri, 
Gesit  Vecchio,  in  the  Strada  del  Sal- 
vatore:  it  was  formerly  attached  to 
the  large  convent  of  the  Jesuits,  now 
occupied  by  the  University,  built  from 
the  designs  of  Marco  di  Pino:  it  contains 
a  picture  by  Solimenat  and  a  Nativity  by 
Marco  da  Siena, 

Gesti  Nuovo,   in  the  Largo  Triniti 
Maggiore,  built  in  1584,  in  the  palace 
of  Roberto  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno, from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Pro- 
vedo,  a  Jesuit.    The  stonework  of  the 
facade  is  in  diamond  fashion.     The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir, 
each    of    two    bays,    and    of   short 
transepts.     It    formerly    had    a    cu- 
pola   magnificently  painted  by  Lan- 
franco,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  paintings  but  the  four 
Evangelists  on  the  pendentifs.     Over 
the  principal  entrance  is  a  large  fresco 
of  Ueliodorus  driven  from  the  Tem- 
ple, by  SoUmena.    The  chapel  of  Sta. 
Anna  contains  some  frescoes  by  Soli- 
meruiy  executed  when  he  was  only  in 
his  18th  year.     The  frescoes  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar  are  hy  Stan- 
zioni.   In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the 
1.  transept,  erected  by  Carlo  Gesualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,   and   designed   by 
Fansaga,  by  whom  also  are  the  statues 
of  David  and  Jeremiah  in  it,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  is  by  ImparatOy  the 
three  frescoes  above  it  by  Spagnoletto, 
and  the  roof  by  Corenzio.     In  the  oppo- 
site chapel  the  S.  Francis  Xavier  is  by 
Bei-nardino  Siciliano,  and  the  3  paint- 
ings above  it  by  L,  Giordano,     The 
high  altar  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modern  decorative  art,  having  3  large 
bronze  baft-reliefs,  that  of  the  Last 


Supper  in  the  centre,  and  busts  in  alto 
relievo  of  6  saints  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  front,  and  a  splendid 
tabernacle.  The  pillars  and  walls  of 
this  fine  ch.,  as  we  see  in  many  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  are  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo  and  the  adjoining 
convent  were  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  their  expulsion  in  1860.  In 
front  is  the  magnificent  but  over- 
decorated  obelisk  in  the  worst  Spanish 
taste. 

S.    Giacofno  degli  SpagmtoU,  in    the 
Largo  del  Castello,  was  built  in  1540 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,   from  the 
designs  of  Ferdiuando  ManUo^  as  the 
ch.  of  an  hospital  for  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs  at 
the  entrance  from  the  piazza  are  by 
Michelamjelo  Naccarino,     The  Tomb  op 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  behind  the 
high  altar,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Gio- 
vanni  da  Nola,    This  noble  monument 
ment  consists  of  a  square  sarcophagus 
on  a  richly  decorated  pedestal.     Four 
very  graceful  female  statues  emblema- 
tical of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  stand  at  the  comers 
of  the  pedestal.    In  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  inscription ;    on  the 
*  three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of  his  entry 
into  Naples,  of  the  achievements  of  the 
viceroy  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  particularly  his  victory  over  the 
corsair  Barbarossa.    These  bas-reliefs 
were   much    admired   by   Ribera,   L. 
Giordano,    Massimo,     and    Vaccaro, 
and  Salvator  Rosa  often  copied  them. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  kneel  statues  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.    The  sculp- 
ture  and   decorations  of  the    monu- 
ment are  in  the  best  taste.     The  tomb 
was  intended  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  but 
it  remained  in  Naples  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro's  son.     Among  the  pictures  in 
this  ch.  are — in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1., 
a  Deposition  by  Bernardo  Lama;  in 
the  4th  on  rt.,  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
by   Bernardino    Siciliano;    the  S.   Gia- 
como  by  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the   6th 
I  chapel  on  1. ;  the  Assum^tiaw  vcl  l>^^ 
[  I.  Uaivi&Q^l,  \yj  AtwjeU)  CmowiVi  \  -w;^  >» 
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picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  under 
glass  attribated  to  Andrea  del  Sarto, 

8,  Giorgio  dei  Genovesi,  in  the  Strada 
Medina,  contains  a  picture  of  St. 
George  slaying  the  Dragon,  by  Andrea 
da  Salerno, 

8.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  in  the  Strada 
Carbonara,  opening  out  of  a  forecourt, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  designed 
by  Sanfelice,  was  built  in  1344,  m)m 
the  designs  of  Masuccio  II.,  and  re- 
stored and  enlarged  hj  Kin^  Ladis- 
laus  in  1400.  It  still  retains  in  its  outer 
walls  some  traces  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture,  which,  except  in  its  choir 
and  magnificent  sepulchrsd  monuments, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  interior, 
since  the  recent  unseemly  restorations. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Capella 
dei  Miroballi,  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  15th  cent.,  containing  the  tomb  of 
Trojano  Miroballo,  the  favourite  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon;  it  has  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch, 
supported  on  crouching  lions,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  Michael, 
lu  the  pilasters  which  support  the  arch 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Aueustin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Im- 
mediately behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
Tomb  of  King  Ladislaus,  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciccione,  and  is  as  high 
as  the  ch.  itself,  erected  to  hhn  by 
his  sister  Joanna  II.  in  1414.  It  has 
three  stories :  the  lower,  now  con- 
cealed by  the  altar,  consists  of  four 
colossal  statues  of  Virtues,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  monument.  In 
the  centre  of  the  second,  in  a  round- 
headed  niche,  are  the  crowned  figures 
of  Ladislaus  and  Joanna  seated  on 
their  thrones,  with  two  Virtues  sitting 
near  them,  in  pointed  niches  on  each 
side  of  the  central  one.  The  Sarco- 
phagus containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  story,  over  the  central 
group ;  in  front  of  it  are  4  sitting 
crowned  figures;  lying  upon  it  a 
figure  of  Ladislaus  enclosed  in  a  tent- 
liie  covering  with  curtains,  which 
angels  are  drawing  aside:  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  pointed  canopy, 
with  the  inscription  Divus  Ladis- 
laus. On  the  summit  is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  young  king,  sword 
in  hand.     On  each  side  of  the  tomb 


are  frescoes  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  Januarius  by  Bisuccio.  Behind 
this  monument,  in  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Caracciolo  del  Sole  family,  is 
the  tomb,  also  by  Ciccionef  of  Ser- 
GiANNi  Caracciolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom,  the  favourite  of  Joanna 
II.,  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of  Sessa,  in 
1432.  A  statue  of  Sergianni,  holding 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to  his 
murder,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supported  in  front  by  statues 
of  saints  chiefly  military.  The  lines  on 
the  sarcophagus  were  written  by  Lo- 
renzo Valla.  The  frescoes  of  this 
chapel,  representing  the  life  of  the 
Madonna  are  by  Leonardo  da  Bisuccio 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of 
Giotto.  The  principal  subject,  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  is  remarkable. 
The  chapel  of  the  Caracciolo  Kossi 
family,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  GirolamoSantacroce,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  temple.  The  statues 
of  four  apostles,  in  the  lateral  niches, 
executed  as  a  trial  of  skill,  are  S.  Peter 
by  MerlianOf  S.  Paul  by  Santacrocef  S. 
Andrew  by  Caccavello,  and  S.  James  by 
the  Spaniard  Pedro  della  Piatta,  The 
mezzo-rilievo  of  the  Epiphany  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  are  also 
by  Della  Piatta,  The  two  Evangelists 
and  the  small  statues  of  S.  John  and 
S.  Sebastian  on  the  same  altar  are  by 
Santacroce,  The  tombs  of  Galeazzo  on  1., 
and  Colantonio.Caracciolo  opposite,  are 
by  Scilla  and  Domenico  d'Auria,  The  two 
half  busts,  with  their  pedestals,  are  by 
Finelli  and  Sanmartino,  In  the  sacristy 
formerly  the  Somma  chapel,  is  a  small 
picture  by  Bassano,  a  bas-relief  on  the 
altar  attnbuted  to  CaccavellOf  and  fifteen 
of  the  series  of  twenty-four  frescoes 
which  Vasari  was  commissioned  to 
paint  for  this  ch.  in  1546.  They 
represent  subjects  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  from  the  life  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist;  the  landscapes  and  most  of 
the  figures  are  by  Doceno,  whom  Va- 
sari induced  to  accompany  him  to 
Naples  as  his  assistant,  some  remains 
of  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  angel  of 
the  1 5th  centy.,  &c.  The  presses  of  wal- 
nut-wood were  executed  from  Vasari's 
designs.     At  the  opposite  extremity 
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of  the'  ch.  of  8.  Giovanni  a  Carbo- 
nara  from  the  high  altar  is  the  hand- 
some chapterhouse,  covered  with  fres- 
coes ;  and  opening  out  of  the  court  from 
which  we  entered  the  ch.,  the  chapel 
of  the  Seripandis,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  large  painting  of  the  Cruci- 
fixion by  Vasari,  At  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  before  descending  into  the  street, 
is  another  chapel,  with  a  pointed  de- 
corated entrance,  dedicated  to  Sta. 
Monica,  which  has  been  also  barba- 
rously modernized;  it  contains  the 
fine  sepulchral  monument  of  Ferdi- 
nando  di  San  Severino,  Prince  of 
Bisignano,  with  several  small  statues, 
and  the  name  of  the  sculptor,  An- 
dreas de  Fhrentta,  for  its  only  inscrip- 
tion. Beneath  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  is  the  chapel  of  the  Ma(k>nna 
Consolatricef  erected  to  contain  a  mi- 
raculous image  of  the  Virgin,  dis- 
covered by  the  falling  of  the  stucco  of 
the  wall  in  a  joiner's  house,  which 
began  by  restoring  sight  to  the  trades- 
man's blind  daughter,  as  we  are  told 
by  a  long  inscription,  as  also  of  the 
numerous  other  miracles,  such  as  releas- 
ing Naples  from  earthquakes,  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius,  and  civil  commotions, 
which  it  produced — a  singular  memo- 
rial of  ignorant  credulity.  The  ad- 
joining convent  of  S.  G.  C,  founded  by 
King  Ladislaus,  has  been  recently  sup- 
pressed; it  belonged  to  the  Order 
of  S.  Augustin.  Close  to  S,  Giov. 
a  Carbonara  was  the  arena  for  gladia- 
torial games,  which  were  kept  up  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Petrarch,  who  de- 
scribes the  horror  with  which  he  wit- 
nessed one  of  these  combats  in  the 
presence  of  Queen  Joanna  I.  and  King 
Andrew. 

S.  Giovanni  EvangelistOf  in  the  Strada 
de'  Tribunali,  was  built  in  1492  from 
some  old  designs  of  Ciccione,  by  Pontanus 
the  poet,  who  covered  the  interior  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  had  two  of  the 
outer  walls  inscribed  with  moral 
maxims.  His  own  monument  and  that 
which  he  erected  to  his  friend  Pietro 
Compadre  bear  inscriptions  from  his 
pen. 

S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo 
of  that  name,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  to  Antiuous. 


It  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1685  by  Zcur^an.  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  Srd 
chapel  on  1.,  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Merliano, 

S.  Giovanni  dei  Pappacoda,  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  city,  is  re- 
markable for  its  Gothic  poi*tal  by  An- 
tonio Baboccio,  It  has  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  it, 
containmg  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  building  of 
the  ch.  by  Artusio  Pappacoda,  the 
grand  seneschal  of  King  Ladislaus,  in 
1415.  Above  is  an  elaborate  niche 
containing  a  statue  of  S.  John  with 
three  pinnacles;  that  in  the  centre  is 
surmounted  by  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon;  the  other  two  by  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel. 
The  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  period, 
and  has  remains  of  handsome  decora- 
tions :  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
the  figures  as  works  of  art,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  good.  The  interior 
has  been  entirely  modernized ;  it  con- 
tains 2  good  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  16th  centy.  (1536)  to  a  cardinal 
and  a  bishop  of  the  family  of  Pappa- 
coda, and  4  statues  of  the  Evangelists, 
probably  of  the  school  of  Merliano. 
This  ch.  is  seldom  open  except  early  on 
Sundays.  The  outside  has  been  bar- 
barously painted  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour;  taking  away  the  old  look  of 
the  building,  detracting  so  much  from 
its  beautiful  fa9ade.  The  large  palace 
in  front  was  built  by  the  Filomarinis, 
Dukes  della  Torre. 

S,  Giuseppe  a  Chiaja,  a  small  ch.  on 
the  Riviera,  nearly  opposite  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  Villa  Rcale,  much 
frequented  by  the  fishing  population, 
"sv  ho  inhabit  Uiis  quarter  of  Naples.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  chapel  of 
Sta.  Restituta,  1st  on  rt.,  built  at  the 
expense  of  our  countrywoman.  Lady 
Holland :  in  the  recess  of  it  is  a  monu- 
ment that  will  interest  the  English 
traveller — the  tomb  of  the  late  Lord 
Holland,  who  died  at  Naples  in  Dec. 
1859 :  it  consists  of  marble  Sa.t<L<i^ba? 
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raised  by  hig  widow ;  seated  upon  it  is 
a  fine  figure,  by  Solari,  of  the  Angel  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  picture  over  the 
altar,  by  Molinari,  represents  the  trans- 
port by  angels  of  Sta.  Restituta  from 
Ischia  to  Naples,  where  her  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  Cathedral.  This  saint, 
who  had  in  her  voyage  from  Egypt  been 
shipwrecked  on  that  island  in  the 'Bay 
of  Lacco,  is  supposed  to  have  introduced 
a  peculiar  species  of  lily  which  it  is 
said  will  only  grow  about  where  she 
was  cast  ashore.  The  two  marble 
figures  of  angels  on  each  side  of  the 
altar  are  also  by  Solari, 

S,  Gregorio  Armeno,  in  the  Vico  of 
the  same  name,  between  the  Strada  de 
Tribunali  and  the  Strada  di  San  Biagio 
di  Librai,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Benedictine  nuns  (suppressed),  stands 
on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 
It  is  preceded  by  a  deep  portico, 
over  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  ch., 
is  the  gallery  for  the  nuns.  The 
interior  is  overcharged  with  stuccoes 
and  gilt  ornaments,  which  give  to 
it  a  heavy  appearance*,  many  of  the 
frescoes,  especially  those  on  the  cupola 
and  pendentives,  are  much  injured,  the 
best  being  over  the  arch  on  rt.  of  high 
altar.  The  three  paintings  over  the 
entrance  and  those  of  the  cupola  and 
the  choir  are  by  L.  Giordano,  who 
painted  his  own  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
.50,  on  the  1.  over  the  door,  as  the  man 
pointing  out  to  the  Greek  nuns  where 
to  settle.  The  Ascension  is  by  Bernardo 
Laina,  the  Annunciation  is  by  Facecco 
(feRosay  and  the  S.  Benedict  adoring  the 
Virgin  is  attributed  to  Spagnoletto. 

L*  Incoronata^    in    the     Strada    Me- 
dina, retains  its  Gothic  architecture  in 
its    groined    roof,    and    some    of   its 
chapels:    the  present   ch.  consists  of 
the  nave  and  left  aisle,  the   rt.  one 
having  been  destroyed ;  it  is  consider- 
ably below  the   level  of  the  adjoining 
street.     It  was  built   by   Joanna   I., 
to  commemorate  Tier  coronation  ancL 
marriage  with  her  cousin  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,  in    1347.    She  incorporated  in 
Jhe  ch.  the  ancient  Capella  Regis,  or 
Hkapel    of    the    Palazzo    di   Gitistizia 
^J  king  Robert,  in  which  her  mar- 
WKfi    had    taken    place,    and    where 
0  had  painted  his  frescoes  men- 


tioned by  Petrarch.  The  frescoes  now 
here — which,  from  a  misinterpreted 
reading  of  the  poet,  had  been  attri- 
buted to  Giotto,  and  which  are  evi- 
dently by  one  of  his  school,  as  he 
died  11  years  before  the  church 
was  built — are  over  the  gallery  at 
the  W.,  from  which  they  only  can 
be  seen,  where  the  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seven  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the  Seven  Sacra- 
ments. The  eighth  is  an  allegorical 
representation  of  the  Triumph  of  Reli- 
gion, in  which  are  King  Robert  and 
his  son  Charles  the  Illustrious,  dressed 
in  purple  robes,  holding  banners  covered 
with  the  fleurs  de  lys.  Baptism  is  re- 
presented by  immersion.  The  two  half 
figures  of  this  fresco,  one  of  which  is 
crowned  with  laurel,  have  been  sup- 
posed, without  any  authority,  to  be 
portraits  of  Laura  and  Petrarch.  Holy 
orders  are  illustrated  by  the  pope  Bo- 
niface VIII.  consecrating  Bishop  Louis 
d'Anjou.  Penitence' is  represented  by 
a  woman  confessing  to  a  priest,  while 
three  penitents  are  leaving  the  church, 
clothed  in  black,  and  a  monk  scourging 
them  with  rods.  Marriage  by  the  nup- 
tials of  a  prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  and 
Princess  Joanna  I.,  surrounded  with  all 
the  pomp  and  festivities  of  a  court.  The 
prince  is  putting  the  ring  on  the  finger 
of  his  bnde,  while  a  priest  is  joimrig 
their  hands.  They  are  accompanied 
by  a  brilliant  court :  several  knights 
and  ladies  are  dancing,  while  priests, 
musicians,  and  attendants  complete  the 
different  groups,  amongst  which  the 
portrait  of  Dante  has  been  recognised 
by  some,  but  erroneously.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  be  struck  with  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  female  heads  and  the 
gracefulness  of  their  attitudes.  Indeed, 
the  picture  is  a  perfect  study  of  the 
costume  and  manners  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  cent.  In  the  7th,  a  dying 
Prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  receives  the 
last  consolations  of  religion.  In  the 
Chapel  del  Crocifisso,  at  the  end  of  the 
1.  aisle,  there  are  other  paintings  in 
the  style  of  Giotto,  attributed  to  Gen- 
naro  di  Cola,  a  pupil  of  Maestro  Simone. 
They  represent,  on  the  1.  wall,  the  Car- 
thusians doing  homage  to  Queen  Joanna 
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for  her  rich  endowment  of  the  hospital 
which  she  founded  near  this  ch.  and 
presented  to  their  order,  and  in  the 
spaces  of  the  wall  her  marriage  and 
other  events  of  her  life.  The  paintings 
on  the  opposite  wall  are  relative  to  S. 
Martin,  a  hattle,  and  two  equestrian 
figures  of  SS.  George  and  Martin: 
these  frescoes  have  suffered  greatly, 
but  have  been  partially  cleaned;  those 
upon  the  wall  behind  the  altar  are  en- 
tirely effaced.  There  is,  under  the 
galley  on  1.  of  organ,  a  good  Virgin 
and  Child,  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
series,  and  several  good  sepulchral 
slabs,  and  in  chapel  on  rt.  a  Madonna, 
erroneously  attributed  to  Giotto. 

S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  small  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
was  begun  by  Charles  d'Anjou  I.,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Manfred 
near  Benevento,  and  finished  under 
llobert,  in  1324.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  Au^mtalis,  where  the  senate 
and  people  of  Naples  held  their  assem- 
blies. It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
from  the  designs  of  Maglione,  a  pupil 
of  Nicola  da  Pisa,  and  completed  by 
Masuccio  If.,  who  raised  the  vast 
arch  which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
crossing.  S.  Lorenzo  retains  little  of 
its  Gothic  style,  except  the  great  mar- 
ble doorway,  and  the  ambulatorv  with 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir,  and 
which,  although  neglected  and  unte- 
nanted, are  fine  specimens  of  the  Pointed 
architecture  of  the  period.  A  window 
in  the  chapter-house  is  also  remarkable. 
The  3  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  the 
arabesque  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Giov,  da  Nola.  The  S.  Anthony 
on  a  gold  ground,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  in  the  1.  transept,  and  one  of  the 
Coronation  of  King  Robert  by  his 
elder  brother  St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, the  King  kneeling  before  him, 
in  the  7th  chapel  on  rt.,  are  by  Maeetro 
Simone,  The  St.  Francis  giving  the 
Rules  of  his  Order  is  attributed  to 
Antmio  Solario  (lo  Zingaro).  The  paint- 
ing over  the  principal  entrance  is  by 
Vincenzo  Corso,  and  represents  our 
Saviour  and  St.  Francis  above,  and 
several  cotemporary  portraits  below 
adoring  the  Sacrament.  The  choir 
contains  the  tombs  of  Catherine  of 


Austria,  first  wife  of  Charles  the  "  il- 
lustrious "  Duke  of  Calabria  by  Musuc' 
cio  If,  It  stands  over  a  doorway  leading 
into  it  from  the  rt.  aisle,  and  is  flanked 
by  spiral  columns  resting  on  lions, 
supporting  a  Gothic  canopy,  on  the 
front  of  which,  turned  towards  the 
ambulatory,  is  abas-relief  of  St.  Francis 
receiving  the  Stigmata.  Of  Joanna 
DuRAZZo,  Countess  of  £u,  and  her  hus- 
band Robert  d'Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  by  poison  on  the  same  day  in 
1387.  It  is  supported  by  three  Virtues. 
Above  two  angels  are  drawing  back 
a  curtain  to  show  their  recumbent 
figures.  On  the  opposite  side. of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  infknt  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  of  Charles  I., 
DoKE  OF  Durazzo,  who  was  killed 
at  Aversa  by  Louis  of  Hungary, 
for  the  part  he  took  in  the  murder 
of  King  Andrew.  The  two  latter 
tombs  are  by  Masuccio  II.  On  the 
pavement  near  the  entrance  of  the  Ist 
ch.,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  the  sepulchral 
slab  memorial  of  Giambattista  Porta, 
the  celebrated  natural  philosopher  of 
the  15th  cent.,  who  suggested  the  first 
plan  of  an  Encyclopsedia.  Giambattista 
Manso,  Marchese  di  Villa,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Tasso,  is  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  his  family.  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
sacristy  is  the  tomb,  in  a  good  style  of 
art,  of  Aniello  Arcamone,  and  an  an- 
cient bas-relief  of  Pope  Leo  II.;  and 
in  the  small  chapel  in  the  1.  aisle,  next 
to  that  of  S.  Anthony,  the  monument  of 
Vito  Pisanello,  minister  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  ob.  1528.  In  the  cloister 
is  the  tomb'  of  Ludovico  Aldemoresco, 
executed  in  1414  by  Antonio  liaboccio, 
and  remarkable  for  its  elaborate  bas- 
relief.  In  this  ch.  Boccaccio,  whilst 
leaning  against  one  of  the  columns  in 
meditation,  first  beheld  the  fair  dam- 
sel whom  he  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Fiammetta,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary,  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert.  In  the  chapter-house 
Alfonso  I.  held  the  Parliament  in  which 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Duke  of  CalabYm.  V^\x^\Oa.\<SKv\'it^ 
for  some  \\mG  \\\  >i\v<t  wKv^vi^^'^%  '^^^ 
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nasteiT;  and  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  Not.  1343,  frightened  by  a  her- 
mit who  predicted  me  awfol  storm  of 
which  he  has  left  us  so  interesting  a 
description  in  a  letter  to  Giovanni  Co- 
lonna,  descended  from  his  cell  into  the 
ch.  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
The  square  campanile  of  4  stories, 
divided  by  as  many  cornices  and  sur* 
mounted  by  a  bell-loft,  is  very  hand- 
some and  entirely  detached  from  the 
church.  The  handsome  Gothic  cloister 
has  been  barbarously  modified  by 
Spanish  taste ;  on  its  £.  side  is  a  large 
Gothic  chapel  or  hall,  its  Pointed  roof 
supported  by  Italo-Gothic  piers,  the 
walls  covered  with  paintings  of  cele- 
brated members  of  the  Franciscan 
order. 

8.  Maria  degli  Angelic  in  the  Largo 
di  Pizzofalcone,  built  in  1600  from  the 
designs  of  Grimaldi,  is  considered  by 
Milizia  the  best  proportioned  ch.  in 
Naples.  It  contains  a  fine  Holy  Fa- 
mily by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works,  a  S.  An- 
drew by  De  Matteis,  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
by  Bernardino  SicilianOf  and  in  the  Ge- 
race  chapel  a  Holy  Family  by  Natale 
Carta,  and  some  bas-reliefs  by  Tito  An- 
gelini, 

8.  Maria  dell*  Annimziata,  in  the  Stra- 
da  dell'  Annunziata,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Sancia,  wife  of  King  Robert, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacristy 
and  treasury,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1767.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1782  by 
Vanvitellif  and  is  now  in  point  of  clas- 
sical architecture  one  of  the  finest 
churches  in  Naples.  The  grand  cornice 
is  supported  by  44  Corinthian  colttmns 
of  Carrara  marble,  partly  sunk  into 
the  walls.  The  paintings  over  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  transepts  are  by  Fran- 
cesco di  Mura,  In  the  passage  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  are  two  bas-reliefs,  of  the 
Nativity  and  Deposition,  and  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross — the  latter  by 
Merliano,  The  Caraffa  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  highly  but  heavily  decorated.  From 
this  opens  the  treasury,  a  large  hall, 
with  an  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tomb 
of  Alfonso  Sancio  at  the  other,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bas-relief  over  it,  is  by 
Domenico  d*  Auria,  The  frescoes  of 
the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  treasury 


are  by  Corenzio.  The  presses  of  the 
sacristy  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating  the  life  of  the  Saviour,  by 
Merliano,  In  front  of  the  high  altar  a 
slab  of  marble  with  an  inscription  re- 
cords the  Sepulchre  of  Joanna  II. 
This  ch.  is  attached  to  the  foundling 
hospital  of  the  Annunziata,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  charitable  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Naples. 

8.  Maria  del  Carmine^  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  was  founded  by  Margaret 
of  Austria,  who  arrived  too  late  to 
save  the  life  of  her  unfortunate  son, 
and  devoted  the  sum  she  had  .brought 
for  his  ransom  to  found  a  ch.  and  con- 
vent, in  which  his  body  and  that  of  his 
cousin  might  repose.  The  Grave  of 
CoNRADiN  is  behind  the  high  altar.  It 
has  no  other  inscription  than  the  letters 
R.  C.  C.  {Regis  Conradini  Coryms,) 

Maximilian  King  of  Bavaria,  when 
Crown  Prince,  a  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Hohenstauffen,  erected,  in 
1847,  in  S.  M.  del  Carmine,  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  It  was  modelled  by 
Thorwaldsen  and  executed  by  Martin 
Schopp  of  Munich,  by  whom  also  are 
the  bas-reliefs  on  its  pedestal,  repre- 
senting Conradin  taking  leave  of  his 
mother  Elizabeth;  and  the  separation 
of  Conradin  and  Frederick  of  Baden  on 
the  scaffold.  The  church  is  supposed 
to  contain  also  the  grave  of  Masaniello 
and  of  Aniello  Falcone  the  painter. 
It  has  on  the  roodloft  a  large  Crucifix, 
which  the  Neapolitans  hold  in  great 
veneration,  and  which  is  exposed 
only  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  to  have  bowed 
its  head  at  the  siege  of  1439,  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  which  passed  through 
the  church.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  originally  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, has  been  altered,  as  many 
other  edifices  in  Naples,  during  the 
Spanish  rule ;  there  still  remain,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
the  groined  roof  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept. The  Campanile  was  designed  by 
Conforte,  and  finished  by  Nuvolo. 

A  caf^  not  far  from  the  ch.  is  said 
to  stand  on  the  place  of  his  execu- 
tion, and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce 
al  Mercato,  called  also  the  Purga- 
to?no  del  Mercato,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
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same  square — in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  ch.  to  the  bacristy — is  pre- 
served the  colomn  in  red  porph^rry,  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  cross,  which  for- 
merly marked  the  spot,  and  which  had 
the  following  inscnption  in  Lombard 
characters,  commemorating  the  treach- 
ery of  Giovanni  Frangipani,  Count  of 
Astura,  by  whom  Conradin  was  be* 
trayed : 

Astaris  tmgnie  leo  pnllum  rapiens  aquilintim 
Wo  deplomayit,  acephalumque  dedit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
marble  billet  on  which  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  off.  On  it  is  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  of  1317. 

S,  Maria  delta  Catena,  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a  me- 
lancholy interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Ca- 
racciolo,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
wheu  it  rose  to  the  surface  three  days 
after  his  execution  in  1796 — one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  it,  did  nothing,  certainly, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

S,  Maria  Donna  Regina,  in  the  Largo 
Donnaregina,  behind  the  cathedral,  is  a 
handsome  ch.,  consisting  of  a  wide  nave, 
out  of  which  open  4  chapels  on  either 
side.  It  was  attached  to  a  large  convent 
of  Franciscan  nuns,  recently  suppressed, 
and  derives  its  name  from  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who 
erected  the  convent  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1323.  The  present  ch.  was 
rebuilt  in  1620,  from  the  designs  of 
Guarini,  The  painting  of  the  high 
altar,  in  9  compartments,  is  by  Cri- 
SGuolo.  The  two  large  ones,  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  choir,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  and  Christ  preach- 
ing, ana  the  frescoes  in  the  inner  choir, 
are  by  L.  Giordano,  In  the  Comunichino, 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Queen  Mary,  with  her  re- 
cumbent statue,  the  work  of  Masuccio 
II.  There  are  some  good  paintings  in 
the  different  chapels.  The  brass  and 
iron  railings  which  separate  them  from 
the  nave  are  in  very  good  taste.     One 


side  of  the  square  in  which  this  ch.  ii 
situated  is  formed  by  the  Archiepit- 
copal  Palace. 

S,  Maria  Donna  Romita,  in  the  Strada 
del  Salvatore,  rebuilt  in  1535,  by  Mor* 
itiandi.  In  the  Duce  chapel  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Virgin  with  St.  Paul  and 
St.  John,  by  Micco  Spadaro,  and  two 
Greek  inscriptions  referring  to  Theo- 
dore duke  of  Naples  in  821. 

S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  a  capo  NapoU^ 
in  the  Largo  of  the  same  name,  was 
built  in  1500  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
corno  de  Sanctis,  The  oil  paintings  and 
frescoes  over  the  door,  the  tribune, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
on  the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Beinaschi, 
who  was  buried  in  this  ch.  in  1 688. 
The  Ginstiniani  and  Senescalli  chapels 
contain  the  two  rival  bas-reliefs  of  Mcr- 
liana  and  Santacroce.  The  work  of  the 
former  is  the  Incredulity  of  St.  Thomas ; 
that  of  Santacroce  is  the  Deposition  from 
the  Cross.  The  statue  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Grazie  in  the  sacristy  is  also  by 
Merliano.  The  fine  bas-relief  of  the 
Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  by  Domenico 
d*  Attria,  The  painting  of  the  Madon- 
na, with  S.  Andrew  and  S.  Matthew, 
on  the  1.  altar  of  the  tmnsept,  is  one 
of  the  best  woks  of  Andrea  da  Salerno, 
On  the  rt.  of  the  great  door  is  the 
tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Brancaccio 
family  by  Caccavello :  on  the  1.  is 
another  tomb  of  the  same  family  by 
Merliano, 

S,  Maria  la  Nuova^  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  out  of  the  Strada  di 
Montoliveto,  erected  in  1268,  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Pisa,  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Torre  Mastria :  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  1599  by  Franco. 
Among  the  numerous  paintings  of  the 
flat  silt  ceiling  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  by  Santafede.  Those  on  the 
pendentives  of  the  cupola,  with  the 
four  celebrated  Franciscan  writers,  St. 
Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  Nicolaus 
de  Lyra,  and  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andre, are  by  Corenzio.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  roof  of  the  choir  are  by 
Simone  Papa  the  younger.  The  first 
chapel  on  the  rt.  hand  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  archangel  Michael,  once 
attributed  to  Michel  Axv%<i\G,\sv^\.  Tkw« 
ascribed  to  Amato  il  \- c ccluo ,   Va.  ^^^fe  "^"^^ 
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chapel  is  the  Crucifixion,  -with  the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John, 
by  Marco  da  Siena,  The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix  contains  some  frescoes  by 
Corenzio.  The  monument  of  Galeazzo 
Sanseverino,  rich  in  bas-reliefs,  in 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  is  a  fine  work 
of  the  15th  cent.  A  chapel  near  it 
contains  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood 
by  Merliano,  Over  the  high  altar  is 
a  Madonna  by  Tommaso  degli  Stefani^ 
formerly  in  the  ch.  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo.  At  the  extremity  of  the  nave, 
on  the  1.,  and  upon  the  wall,  under 
the  organ,  are  two  graceful  figures 
of  children,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
in  his  youth.  The  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  of 
S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  is  more  a  ch. 
in  itself  than  a  chapel,  having  7  altars. 
It  was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose  nephew,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of 
Sueca,  raised  the  two  Monuments  on 
each  side  of  its  principal  altar  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  adver- 
saries, PiETRO  Navarro  (who,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
strangled  himself  in  the  prison  of 
the  Castelnuovo)  and  Lautrec,  who 
besieged  Naples  for  Francis  I.  in  1528, 
and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the 
same  year.  These  monuments  are  at- 
tributed to  Merliano,  They  afford  a 
fine  example  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
period,  and  the  language  of  the  in- 
scriptions, written  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
breathes  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
conqueror.  The  chapel  at  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar  contains  a  picture  attri- 
buted to  SpagnoUtto :  the  frescoes  re- 
presenting events  of  the  life  of  the 
patron,  on  the  vault,  are  by  Stanzioni, 
On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  itself  is  a 
lofty  monument  to  3  members  of  the 
Afflitto  family,  Counts  of  Sangro.  The 
refectory  of  the  convent  contains  fres- 
coes by  Pietro  and  PoUto  del  Donzello, 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the 
Nativity  and  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
our  I^rd  led  to  Mount  Calvary,  and 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The 
heads  of  St.  John,  and  of  one  of  the 
Magi,  in  the  picture  of  the  Calvary, 
sre  portraits  of  Ferdinand  II.  Duke  of 
Iklabria,  and  of  his  father  Alfonso  II. 
^  Aragon.  The  neighbouring  large 
aciscan    convent    has     been    sup- 


pressed; the  two  large  cloisters  offer 
nothing  remarkable. 

S.  Maria  del  Parto,  on  the  promon- 
tory at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Mergel- 
lina,  was  founded  by  the  Servite  monks, 
on  the  site  of  a  villa  which  Frederick 
of  Aragon  had  given  to  Sannazzaro. 
The  destruction  of  this  villa  by  Phili- 
bert  de  Ch&lons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grieved  Sannazzaro  so  much  that  he 
retired  to  Rome,  and  bequeathed  its 
site  to  the  monks.  The  ch.  derives 
the  name  of  del  Parto  from  Sannaz- 
zaro's  poem  .  De  Partu  Virginis,  It 
contains  his  Tomb  in  the  small  choir 
behind  the  high  altar.  The  design 
and  execution  of  this  fine  monu- 
ment were  confided  by  the  executors 
of  Sannazzaro  to  Girolamo  Santacroce ; 
but  in  consequence  of  a  dispute 
which  arose  between  them  and  the 
monks,  who  favoured  the  preten- 
sions of  their  co-religionist  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da  Montorsoli,  whom  they  had 
brought  to  Naples  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  to  employ  both  these  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that  the 
monument  was  designed  by  Santa- 
croce j  and,  being  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Montorsoli.  On 
each  side  are  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Minerva,  to  which  a  religious 
scruple  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as 
some  assert,  a  desire  to  save  the  statues 
from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
induced  them  to  give  the  names  of 
David  and  Judith  which  we  see  en- 
graved beneath.  On  a  bas-relief  in  the 
centre  of  the  monument,  is  a  group  of 
Neptune  and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs, 
nymphs,  and  shepherds  singing  and 
playing  on  various  instruments,  evi- 
dently inspired  by  Sannazzaro's  'Ar- 
cadia.* Above  this  bas-relief  is  a  richly- 
sculptured  sarcophagus  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  poet,  and  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  crowned  with  laurels, 
having  on  each  side  an  angel,  one 
holding  a  book  and  another  a  gar- 
land of  cypresses.  On  the  bust  is  the 
Arcadic  name  he  had  assumed — Acrius 
Syncerus.  On  the  basis  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  graceful  inscription  by 
Cardinal  Bemibo ;— 
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DA  SACBO  CIHBRI  7L0BK8 :  HIO  ILLE  HABOKI 
8YMCEUV8,  MV8A,  PBOXJMVH  VT  TVMYLO. 

vix.  AK :  Lxxa.  obut  mdxxx. 

Before  the  Ist  chapel  on  rt  is  the  sepul- 
chral slah  of  Dkmede  Carafa,  Bishop 
of  Ariano,  and  over  the  altar  a 
curioas  painting,  by  Lioninlo  da  PiS" 
tqjay  representing  St.  Michael  con- 
quering the  Demon.  The  saint  is  said 
to  be  a  likeness  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the 
deyil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  is  reported  to  have  tempted  the 
prelate  before  he  entered  holy  orders. 
It  is  known  amongst  the  lower  classes 
at  Naples  as  //  Diavolo  di  Mergellina  or 
di  Mercellwo, 

S,  Maria  del  Pianto,  on  the  hill  of 
Lautrec,  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  of  1656,  whose  victims  were 
buried  in  the  vast  cavern  degli  Sporti' 
glioni,  beneath.  The  ch.  contains  a 
picture  by  Andrea  VaccarOf  represent- 
ing the  Virgin  restraining  the  thunder- 
bolts which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
hurl  against  the  city  ;  and  two  pictures 
by  Giordano,  relating  also  to  the  plague, 
and  executed,  it  is  said,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  before  the  ch.  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Naples. 

^  S,  Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  ac- 
cording to  local  tradition,  was  erected 
in  1353  on  the  site  of  a  much  older 
chapely  in  consequence  of  a  dream 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  old 
image  of  the  Madonna,  which  is  so 
great  an  object  of  devotion  at  the  na- 
tional festival  to  which  it  gives  its  name 
(p.  107).  In  the  1st  chapel  on  the  1., 
gaudily  restored,  may  be  seen  hun- 
dreds of  eX'Votos  in  wax,  of  every  shape 
and  kind,  in  acknowledgment  of  cures 
supposed  to  have  been  operated  by  the 
intercession  of  the  miraculous  image  of 
the  Virgin.  The  bones  of  a  pretended 
St.  Theophilus,  from  the  Catacombs  at 
Rome,  have  been  added  to  the  relics  in 
this  chapel. 

S,  Maria  della  Pieta  dei  Sangri,  in  the 

Calata  di  S.  Severo,  near  the  ch.  of 

San  Domenico,  is  the  family  chapel 

of  the  dukes  ofSangro,  princes  of  San 

Severo,  Eaimondo  diSangro  reduced  it 

toitspresentformin  1 76G,  and  decomted 


it  with  a  profusion  of  marbles,  rich  cor- 
nices, and  capitals  from  his  own  de- 
signs.  Under  each  arch  is  a  mauso- 
leum of  one  of  the  San  Severe  princes, 
with  his  statue ;  and  in  the  pilaster 
adjoining  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  prin- 
cess, with  a  female  statue  representing 
one  of  the  virtues  for  which  she  was 
remarkable.  The  allegorical  statues, 
beginning  with  the  first  pilaster  on  the 
rt.  of  what  was  originally  the  principal 
door,  are, — Education,  by  the  Genoese 
sculptor  Queiroli;  Self-Control,  by  CelC' 
brano ;  Sincerity  and  Vice  undeceived, 
by  Queiroli.  On  the  opposite  side  are. 
Modesty,  by  Corradini;  Conjugal  Aflfec- 
tion,  by  Persico;  Religious  Zeal,  by 
Corradini;  Liberality,  by  Qxteiroli;  and 
Decorum,  by  Corradini,  The  statue  of 
Cecco  di  Sangro,  coming  out  of  an 
iron  chest  which  represents  his 
tomb,  fully  armed,  over  the  door,  is  by 
Celebrano ;  the  altars  and  statues  of  S. 
Oderisio  and  Santa  Rosalia,  who  are 
claimed  by  the  Sangro  family  as  their 
kindred,  are  by  Queiroli,  These  works, 
however  they  may  excel  in  manual 
dexterity,  are  worthy  only  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  and  show  how  mechanical 
art  becomes  when  it  falls  into  a  state  of 
decline.  The  Modesty,  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Raimondo,  represents  her 
covered  with  a  long  veil,  through 
which  the  form  and  features  are  dis- 
cernible. The  Vice  undeceived  is  a  like- 
ness of  Raimondo's  father,  and  repre- 
sents him  struggling  to  extricate  him- 
self fn>m  a  net,  an  allusion  to  man's 
delivery  from  the  snares  of  vice  by 
the  aid  of  his  good  genius.  The  Dead 
Christ,  lying  on  a  bed  and  covered 
with  a  sheet,  which  is  represented  as 
adhering  to  the  skin  by  the  sweat  of 
death,  is  by  Giuseppe  Sammartino,  For 
these  three  monuments  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  is  said  to  have  offered 
the  sum  of  30,000  dollars.  The  large 
bas-relief  over  the  high  altar,  repre- 
senting the  Passion,  is  by  Celebrano. 
This  chapel  has  suffered  seriously  from 
neglect  and  earthquakes,  and  is  seldom 
open  after  an  early  hoxjcc ,  'Y\v^  ^xs&vtA^^ 
who  keeps  t\vfe"VLe^^,\\N^'e»  OiQi«»\yi. 

iSf.  Maria  della  PicU  de'  TuvcVvtvl.v^ 
the  SltaAjiL  lAe^\m,  X^vs.  ^  c^^;^ 
paintedby  L.  Gicyrdawi,  Ci^\>x^^«^^^ 
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S»  ft  Nativity  aod  the  Assiimptioi^  by 
ArmfilUi  di  Hom^  who  was  murdered  \fj 
her  husband  in  a  fit  of  jeakmsy.  The 
Guardian  Angel,  in  one  of  the  side 
chapelf,  is  by  Stanzumi,  In  the  Crm- 
fmtemithf  the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  Deposition,  are  by  Giordano, 

H,  Maria  JUegina  Ckeli,  in  the  Largo 
I^eginaeceli,  was  rebuiit  in  1590  hy 
Aformnndi,  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
are  by  Htamumi;  and  a  S.  Angustin 
in  the  2nd  chapel  on  the  L  by  Z. 
(iUrrdano. 

8.  MarUt  delta  Sanita,  in  the  Strada 
Hanitk,  built  on  the  designs  of  Nuvolo, 
hai  a  subterranean  ch.  beneath  the  high 
altar,  and  contains  some  good  pictures 
by  UurrdanOf  Bernardino  Siciliano,  Vac- 
mrOf  Ste. 

8.  Mariino, — ^The  Certosa  or  Carthu- 
sian convent  and  ch.  of  S.  MartinOf 
situated  near  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
is  celebrated  for  the  magnificence  of  its 
worku  of  art,  and  for  the  fine  views 
over  Naples  from  it.  The  extensive 
monastic  buildings  were,  under  the 
French  government,  converted  into  a 
military  hospital ;  but  the  monks  were 
restored  in  1831,  although  much  dimi- 
nished  in  numbers :  the  en.  and  cloisters 
form  one  of  the  very  interesting  objects 
to  be  neen  by  the  foreign  visitor  at 
Naples:  since  the  suppression  of  the 
monks  in  1867  they  are  now  open  to 
the  public  from  10  a.m.  till  4  p.m. 
daily.  Three  roads  lead  to  it,  one 
for  pedestrians  from  the  Ponte  di 
Chiaia,  passing  behind  the  castle  of 
8t.  Klmc),  the  other  from  the  Largo 
del  la  Carita  in  the  Toledo ;  or  still 
hotter,  from  the  Strada  delle  Sette 
Dolori,  which  opens  into  the  Toledo, 
opposite  to  that  leading  to  the  SS. 
Ifiagio  dei  Jiibraj.  A  third  and  easier 
nscunt  is  from  where  the  Strada 
(Iclle  Sette  Uolori  debouches  in  the 
now  Strada  or  Corso  di  Vittorio 
Kninnuolo,  as  far  as  which  it  can  be 
reached  in  a  carriage.  }iy  the  two  first 
roads  the  ascent  is  rapid,  and  by  means 
of  stairs  for  a  (];ood  part  of  the  distance, 
u^||[ill  require  half  an  hour  for  the 
f^^^^an.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of 
^H^Aii/!f  donkeys  will  be  found 
S/  or  by  cnrringa,  although 
'ah/o    (lif'tour,    by   tlw   new 


Strada  Vittorio  Emannele,  opening 
near  the  Madonna  di  Fiedigrutta. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1325  by 
order  of  Charles  DtSlb  of  Calabria; 
but  it  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  re- 
duced to  its  present  form  towards 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centy.  The 
first  artists  of  the  time  were  em- 
ployed to  decorate  it.  In  the  vestibule 
are  some  rude  frescoes,  two  of  which 
represent  the  pretended  massacres  of 
the  Carthusian  brethren  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII I.  The 
interior  of  the  ch.  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  splendidly  decorated  in 
Europe.  The  floor,  piers,  walls  of 
the  chapel,  &c.,  are  all  encased  in 
coloured  marbles,  forming  a  real  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  on  a  large  scale.  Out 
of  each  side  of  the  nave  open  4  chapels; 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  open-work 
screen  of  marble,  the  large  choir.  The 
frescoes  of  the  Ascension  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
between  the  windows,  are  by  Lan- 
franco.  Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  Deposition  in  oils  by  Stanzioni, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it.  Instead 
of  cleaning  it,  he  injured  its  effect 
by  using  some  corrosive  liquid.  The 
result  is  still  apparent,  for  Stanzioni, 
on  being  informed  of  this  treachery, 
refused  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  remain  a  monu- 
ment of  Spagnoletto's  enmity.  The 
two  paintings  by  the  side  of  this 
work,  representing  Moses  and  Elias, 
are  by  Spagnoletto^  who  also  painted 
the  twelve  figures  of  Prophets  in 
the  angles  over  the  arches  of  the 
chapels  on  each  side  of  the  nave, 
which  excel  in  force  of  expression  and 
variety  of  character.  The  Choir  is 
rich  in  works  of  art.  The  frescoes  of 
the  vault  are  by  Cav,  d*Arpino,  who 
left  one  of  them  unfinished,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus,  whenhe  fled  from  Naples  to 
escape  the  persecution  of  Corenzio.  It 
was  completed  by  Berardino,  The  Na- 
tivity at  the  end  is  one  of  Guido's 
most  beautiful  works,  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  deaOi  \ieiote  \\.  "s^^ca  coYo^V^led. 
1  Suc\v  was  Vhe  •vtt^xxe    %^\.  w.^c^xi  Wvvs* 
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work  bv   the  monks,   that,  although 
they  had  paid  Goido  2000  crowns,  they 
refused  to  allow  his  heirs  to  refund  any 
portion  of  the  money.    The  fresco  over 
the  Nativity  is  by  Lanfranco.    On  the 
side  walls  of  the  choir  are,  on  the  1., 
the  Last  Supper,    by  Spagiwletto^   in 
which  he  has  successfully  imitated  the 
style    of  Paolo   Veronese;   and    the 
Washing  of  the  Feet,  by  Caracciolo: 
on   the    Ft   is  the   list  Supper,  by 
Stanzioni;  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  by  Carlo  Caliari.     The  two 
statues  in  the  niches  of  the  choir  are 
by  Finelii  and  Dotiienico  Bernini,     The 
marble    ornaments    of   the  ch.   were 
designed  by  Fansaga,  who  sculptured 
the  rosoni  or  colossal  rosettes  on  the 
pilasters  at  the  entrance  to.the  chapels, 
in  grey  marble;  the  beautiful  pave- 
ment in  marble  mosiac  is  by  the  Car- 
thusian Presti.    The  high  altar  was  de- 
signed   by  Solimena.    The    Chapels, 
five  in  number  on  each  side,  of  which 
only  3  open  into  the  nave,  contain — 
The  1st  on  the  rt.  of  the  door,  dedicated 
to  the  Madonna  del  Kosario,  a  painting 
by  Domenico  Vaccaro, — The  2na,  a  Ma- 
donna  by  Stanzioni,  two  pictures  by 
Andrea  Vaccaro ;  the  frescoes  on  the  roof 
are  by  Corenzio. — ^I'he  3rd,  the  S.  John 
baptizing  our  Saviour,  by  Carlo  Maratta, 
painted,  as  the  inscription  tells  us,  in 
his  85th  year ;  the  lateral  paintings  by 
De  Matteis ;   the  frescoes  of  the  ceiling, 
representing  the  Saviour  amongst  the 
Blessed,  by  Stanzioni;  and    the   two 
marble  statues  of  Grace  and  Providence 
by  Vaccaro. — The  4th,  S.  Martin,  attri- 
buted to  Annibale  Caracci,  two  lateral 
paintings  by  Solimena,  and  the  ceiling 
painted  by  Finoglia, — The  5th,  which 
forms  the  choir  of  the  lay  brethren,  a 
painting  on  the  altar  by  Vaccaro,  and 
the  landscapes  in  fresco  on  the  walls  by 
Micco  Spadaro,    On  the  opposite  side  — 
The  1st  from  the  high  altar  has  a  S. 
Nicholas  by  Pachecco  di  Rosa. — The  2nd, 
indifferent  paintings  by  La  Mura, — The 
3rd,  dedicated  to  St.  Bruno,  is  entirely 
painted  by  Stanzioni. — The  4th  has  a 
bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro  and  the  Virgin 
by  Vaccaro f  two  lateral  paintings  by  Ca- 
racciolo, and  the  frescoes  on  the  ceiling 
\yy  Corenzio.  The  last  ebapel  was  painted 
bjr  De  Maftets.     A  door  from  the  choir 


leads  on  the  1.  to  the  beautiful  Sacristy, 
which  is  fully  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  ch. 
The  roof,  divided  into  several  compart- 
ments, is  painted  by  Cav,  d'Arpino ;  the 
Ecce  Homo  is  by  Stanzioni;  Peter's  De- 
nial by  Michelanijelo  da  Caravaggio  ;  and 
the  Crucifixion  by  Cav,  d'Arpino,  con- 
sidered by  many  as  his  finest  work.  The 
presses  which  surround  it  are  in  fine 
tarsia-work,  with  carved  reliefs.  The 
Tesobo  adjoining  contains  the  De- 
position FROM  THE  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Spagnoletto,  over  the  altar;  and 
on  the  vault  the  Triumph  of  Judith  by 
L,  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours,  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
The  history  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  on 
the  vault  over  the  altar  is  also  by  the 
same  artist.  In  the  presses  around  are 
numerous  relics,  tastefully  arranged. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo,  or  the  Chapter^ 
house,  the  frescoes  on  the  roof  of  which 
are  by  Corenzio,  10  paintings  on  the 
walls  by  Finoglia,  at  one  end  St.  John 
preaching  in  the  Desert  by  Stanzioni, 
and  above  it  a  fine  Flagellation  by 
Luca  Cambiaso,  The  small  hall  del 
Colloquio,  beyond  this,  has  several  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  San  Bruno  by 
Avanzino, 

The  cloister  of  the  convent  forms 
a  grand  quadrangle,  which  has  15 
Doric  columns  of  white,  marble  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  saints  by  Fansaga  and  Vaccaro.  The 
view  from  the  conventual  building  is  of 
surpassing  beauty.  From  the  Belvedere, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  convent  garden, 
the  eye  embraces  the  whole  city  of 
Naples,  its.  Bay,  and  the  rich  plains 
stretching  towards  Nola,  backed  by  the 
distant  Apennines. 

The  Monte  della  Misericordia,  in  the 
Strada  dei  Tribunali,  erected  in  1601, 
from  the  designs  o{  Picchiatti,  is  an  octa- 
gonal ch.  with  7  altars,  each  devoted  to 
a  work  of  charity.     The  altarpiece  is 
by  Caravaggio,  the  Samaritan  and  the  S. 
Peter  by  Santafede,  the  S.  Paolino  by 
Corenzio,  and  the  Redeemer  by  Giordano, 
The  building  adjoining  this  ch.  \ya& 
large  reveuwes,  N^\v\Oa.  ^x'i  ^\%^^\s5yi^ 
to  the  desevrVvii^  ^qw%  ^<k^«wX  \i<i5^^ 
are  maintaVnedL  vn  VJaa  \tfi«^v\s^s\ 
I  debts  of  peTW>Ti%  sxx^^cv^-^  ^^^^ 
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porertj  are  liqnidated;  the  indigent 
tick  are  maintuned  at  the  Baths  of 
Ischia;  and  tmall  dowries  arepyen 
to  poor  girls, 

Mf/nie  OUzeto,  or  more  properiv  of 
H/inf  Anwif  and  its  once  splendid  }aene- 
dictine  monastery,  in  the  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  were  founded  in  1411  hy 
Ooerrello  Origlia,  a  fkTourite  of  King 
I^islaus,  from  the  designs  of  Ciccu/ne, 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
convent  ganlen  has  been  converted 
into  a  market.  It  was  in  this  convent 
that  Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his 
sickness  and  misfortunes  in  1 588,  and 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks  by 
writing  a  poem  on  the  origin  of  their 
order,  and  by  addressing  to  them  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets.  The  ch.  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  sculpture,  but  its  architec- 
tural beauty  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  restoration  during  the  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  porch,  on  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the 
tombof  the  celebrated  archiUictDomenico 
Fmitaiui,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1 627. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ch.,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  1.,  belonging  to  the  Piccolo- 
minis,  and  over  the  altar,  is  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Nativity  by  Antonio  lios- 
MlUnn.  Above  the  Nativity  is  Christ 
with  a  choir  of  angels ;  *'  the  angels 
Hinging,"  says  Vasari,  "with  parted 
lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finished  that 
thoy  seem  to  breathe,  and  displaying 
in  ttii  their  movements  and  expression 
HO  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
gonitis  nn(f  the  chisel  could  produce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work.'' 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  outer  chapel,  and  the  beautiful 
ToMn  or  Mahv  of  Aragon,  the  natural 
(laughter  of  Ferdinand  1.,  and  wife  of 
Antonio  Piocohnnini,  Duke  of  Amalfi, 
are  also  b^  llossellino.  The  tomb 
In  nearly  similar  to  that  erected  in 
the  oh.  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  was  so  much  admired 
bv  the  Duke  of  Amalfi,  that  he  comniis- 
sloncd  HosseUiuo  to  execute  such 
another  for  his  deceased  duchess. 
Another  work  of  considerable  interest 


Jti  thin  chnpol  Is  the  pic  hire  of  the 
iscvnsioti  hv  .^y/tYsM>  iM  limmi.  In 
fe»  AfaHni  (Viiipd,  the  Uml  on  rt,  is  an 


altarpieee  of  the  Annonciation,  by 
Btnaktto  da  Maiam.  It  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Angel,  God  the  Father, 
in  the  centre,  with  statnes  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  and  the  Evange- 
lists on  the  sides,  and  below,  forming 
a  kind  of  predella,  seven  small  low 
reliefs,  relative  to  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Savioor,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.  In  the  same  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Marini  family.  The  Pezzo 
Chapel,  the  first  on  L  of  the  entrance  to 
the  ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  high 
relief,  and  on  the  front  of  the  altar  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Saviour  calling  St. 
Peter  in  the  ship,  by  Santacroce.  In 
the  Liguori  Chapel,  in  a  corresponding 
place  on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  are 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  bas-relief 
upon  the  face  of  the  altar-table  below, 
relative  to  a  miracle  by  S.  Francesco 
da  Paola.  By  these  works  Merliano 
achieved  for  himself  a  high  rank 
among  the  sculptors  of  the  16th  cent. 
The  same  artists  have  left  other  works  in 
this  ch.  The  chapel,  6th  on  1.,  contains 
a  St.  John  Baptist  by  Merliano,  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reached 
by  a  passage  out  of  the  rt.  transept, 
contains  a  singular  group  of  life- 
sized  figures  kneeling  before  a  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  coloured  to  life, 
by  ModaninOf  in  which  the  principal 
figures  are  likenesses  of  celebrated  con- 
temporaiy  characters.  Sannazzaro  is 
as  Josepn  of  Arimathea;  Poutauus  as 
Nicodemus ;  Alfonso  II.  as  St.  John ; 
In  the  d'Avalos  chapel  is  the  Ma- 
donna surrounded  by  angels  and 
worshipped  by  S.  Benedict  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  Santafede.  The  choir  contains 
frescoes  of  Simone  Papa  the  younger^ 
representing  different  histories  of  the 
monks  of  the  Olivetan  order ;  and  seve- 
ral sepulchral  monuments,  amongst 
others  two  similar  of  Alfonso  II. 
and  of  Guerrello  Origlia,  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola  ;  that  of  an  Archbishop 
Hanaldi,  ob.  1500,  &c.  &c.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  the 
orgftu,by  Cattwlnozziof  Subiaco  (1497), 

,  lta\y. 
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8,  Paolo'^  Mdggiore,  also  called  S. 
Gaetano,  opposite  to  the;ch.  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunal  i, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor 
and  Polluz,  erected  by  Julius  Tarsus, 
a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  prefect 
of  Naples  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, and  of  which  two  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  irith  a  portion  of  the  archi- 
traves, still  erect,  stand  out  from  the 
modem  fk^e :  it  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1088,  and  rebuilt  three 
years  later  after  the  designs  of 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Theatine  order,  to  whose  convent  it  is 
attached.  Besides  the  two  erect  columns, 
there  are  the  bases  of  others,  and  two 
mutilated  torsos  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  divinities  to  whom  Tarsus  dedicated 
his  temple.  The  interior  is  highly  de- 
corated with  inlaid  marble-work  and 
paintings ;  none,  however,  of  the  latter 
of  any  great  merit.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  and  transept  was  painted  by 
Corenzio,  The  frescoes  on  the  vaults 
of  the  nave  are  by  Stanzioni.  In  the 
passage  leading  out  of  the  rt.  tran- 
sept to  the  &usristy  is  a  Deposi- 
tion, by  Marco  da  Siena;  and  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  the  rt.  a  large  picture 
of  the  Nativity,  attributed  to  the 
same  master.  The  Sacristy,  a  splen- 
did hall,  contains  numerous  frescoes; 
those  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,  and 
of  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  are  con- 
sidered the  chefs-d'cBuvres  of  Solimena. 
The  Cloister,  which  is  said  to  stand  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre  in 
which  Nero  appeared  as  an  histrion, 
has  24  Doric  columns  of  granite,  which 
probably  belonged  to  it.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch.  is  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sta- 
tue to  S.  Gaetanino,  of  the  Theatine 
Order.  The  part  of  Naples  where  this 
ch.  stands  was  the  centre  of  Roman 
Naples;  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo being  on  the  site  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus;  S.  Gregorio  Armeno,  also 
close  by,  on  that  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

iS^.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  Porta  Nolana,  de- 
rives its  designation  from  an  altar  at 
which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated 
and  to  have  baptized  St.  Aspreuus,  the 
£m  bishop  of  Naples,  and  Santa  Can- 


dida. It  contains  an  alto-relievo  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Siintacroce  in  2nd  chapel  on  1. ;  a  statue 
of  S.  Michael,  with  a  cinque-cento  altar- 
piece  in  marble,  1st  chapel  on  1. ;  and  an 
alto-relievo  of  theMadonuadelleGrazie, 
bi>neath  which  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  probably  by  Merliatw,  in  1st 
chapel  on  rt. ;  and  in  the  sacristy  a 
curious  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Saints  by  Prntitsio  Criralfo^  signed  and 
dated  1480.  In  the  subterranean  ch. 
is  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Canipeda,  and  a 
well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  miraculous  effects 
on  women  in  child-birth.  This  ch.  is 
attached  to  a  large  Franciscan  convent 
suppressed. 

S,  Pietro  a  Maiella,  in  the  Strada 
of  that  name,  near  the  Largo  del  Mer- 
catello  and  the  Toledo,  was  built  by 
Giovanni  Pipino  of  Barletta,  a  favour- 
ite of  Charles  II.,  whose  tomb  in  the 
1.  transept  has  a  long  inscription  in 
Gothic  characters  and  in  leonine  verses, 
recording  his  death  in  131G.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  high  Gothic  nave  and  aisles, 
and  two  fine  arches  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  which  are  short,  but 
the  pointed  architecture  has  been 
greatly  spoiled  by  subsequent  restora- 
tion, and  the  promsion  of  reliefs  intro- 
duced on  the  arches  and  chapels.  It 
was  fonnerly  annexed  to  a  monastery 
of  the  Celestins,  but  converted  of  late 
years  into  the  Consertkitorio  or  CoUetjio  di 
Mmica,  The  2  paintings  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  representing  Pietro  Mor- 
rone  in  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Maiel- 
la,  and  the  3  larger  ones  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne  as  Celestin  V., 
and  those  of  the  transepts,  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  works  of 
Cav,  Calabrese.  The  altarpiece  in  the 
chapel  of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  is  by  Stan- 
zioni, the  frescoes  by  De  Matteis,  The 
statue  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  bas-relief 
in  a  chapel  in  the  rt.  transept,  are  by 
Merliano. 

S.  Pietro Martire,m  the  small Piazzetta 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  E.  <i'SLtx^\cw\\.'^ 
of  the  StT«Aa  3ife\  'CqWo,  *lw«v\*^^  \s^ 
,  Charles  11.  oi  Ktv^o\jl,-w^  civ^v^vtVj  ;t^ 

I  interior  coiv\«^iisX\x^  Kssvx^^'^'^^^  "^^^^ 
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Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  by 
Silvestrq  de*  Buoni,  and  an  interesting 
bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  crowned, 
which  appears  from  the  shape  to  haye 
formed  the  ornament  of  a  Gothic  door- 
way ;  and  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Vincenzo 
Ferrerio  a  good  painting  of  the  saint, 
probably  of  the  Dutch  or  German 
school  of  the  16th  centy.  The  pic- 
tures of  the  imprisonment  and  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  transepts,  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  are  by  Francesco  Imparato,  In 
the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Bea- 
trix OP  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  and  widow  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinus.  King  of  Hungary ;  of  Isabella 
Di  Chiaramonte,  first  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  of  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1439 ; 
and  of  Cristoforo  di  Costanzo, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Joanna  I.  There 
are  some  other  tombs  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  cents.  The  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, to  which  this  ch.  was  once  at- 
tached, has  been  converted  into  a 
goYemment  tobacco  manufactory.  It 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  old  city. 

SS,  Pietro  e  Paolo,  in  theVico  de'  Greci, 
founded  in  1518  by  Thomas  Palaeolo- 
gus,  is  the  ch.  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
liturgy  being  in  use  here.  The  frescoes 
are  by  Corenzio. 

8S,  Severino  e  SosiOf  in  the  Largo  S. 
Marcellino,  attached  to  an  extensive 
monastery  of  Benedictins  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  enlarged  and  modernized 
in  1490  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Mormando,  The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Flemish  artist  Scheffer,  was  one  of 
the  first  erected  in  Naples.  The  fres- 
coes of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  and 
transept  are  by  Corenzio^  who  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  platform  while 
retouching  one  of  them,  and  is  buried  in 
the  ch.  The  interior  consists  of  a  wide 
nave  lined  on  each  side  by  7  chapels. 
The  1st  on  the  rt.  has  a  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  much  injured,  and  the  3rd  her 
Assumption,  by  Marco  da  Siena,  both 
much  injured ;  in  the  2nd,  a  sculptured 
aJtarpiece  by  Naccarini,  of  the  Madonna 
f<p//e  G^razi'e  between  St,  John  the  Bap- 


frescoes  on  the  side  walls  by  Corenzio, 
The  6th  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Cimi- 
tile  family,  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  painting  over  its  altar  is  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Marco  da  Siena, 
Beyond  this  is  the  passage  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  in  which  is  the  Tomb  of 
Andrea  Bonifacio,  who  died  in  child- 
hood. The  dead  child  is  represented 
lying  in  the  funeral  urn  surrounded  by 
weeping  children,  two  of  whom  support 
the  cover  of  the  urn.  In  front  is  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew.  This  very  graceful 
composition  is  attributed  by  De  Domi- 
nici  to  Merliano,  while  others  ascribe  it 
to  Pedro  della  Piatta,  Opposite  to  it  is 
the  Tomb  of  Giambattista  Cicara,  by  Mer~ 
liano,  with  handsome  statues  and  arab- 
esques. Both  tombs  have  inscriptions 
by  Sannazzaro.  On  the  1.  of  the  entrance 
to  the  sacristy  is  a  small  chapel,  over 
the  principal  altar  of  which  is  a  picture 
of  the  Virgin  with  the  Saviour  and 
Saints,  by  lo  Zingaro :  and  on  the  altar  of 
the  4th  chapel  the  Madonna  and  Child 
with  Saints,  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
Entering  the  rt.-hand  transept,  the  large 
painting  of  the  nailing  of  Christ  to 
the  Cross  is  by  Andrea  da  Sakrno ;  the 
several  sepulchral  monuments  under 
the  cupola  belong  to  personages  of  the 
Mormile  family,  Dukes  of  Gampo- 
chiaro,  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
construction  of  the  ch.  Opening  out 
of  the  transept  is  the  San  Severino 
chapel  on  rt.  of  choir,  in  which  are 
the  Tombs  of  the  three  brothers  of  that 
name,  who  were  poisoned  in  1516  by 
their  uncle  Ascanio,  that  he  might 
succeed  to  their  property.  These 
monuments,  which  are  by  Merliano, 
are  nearly  alike;  upon  each  sits  a 
figure  in  armour,  resting  oi^  his 
helmet.  Out  of  the  1.  transept  is  the 
Gesualdo  chapel,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  group  of  a  Pietk,  by  Do- 
menico  d*Auria,  The  statue  over  the 
tomb  of  Vincenzo  Carafa  in  the  transept 
itself  is  by  Naccarini,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  side  wall  by 
Marco  da  Siena,  In  the  recess  of  the  1. 
aisle,  out  of  which  opens  the  side  door 
of  the  ch.,  are  three  pictures  of  some 
impoxtance  •,  that  of  the  Baptism   of 


St  and  St.  Mark;  the  Annunciation  1  Christ, ovex  \\ie  ^oox/i^qtv-^cy^' ^Q^3^c^.- 
.  the  5th  chapel  is  by  Cnscuoh,  and  the  1  ful  grounds  mOie^d  ^U\\\i\x\.Qi^  \q  Pcm 
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gino;  the  Adoration  of  the  Madonna 
bv  S.  Ontherine  and  S.  i^olastica  in  the 
clonds,  with  purgatory  below,  is  one  of 
0.  ImparMt  isiSiSt  works ;  and  the  St. 
Michael  and  other  Archangels  con- 
sidered as  Q,  d^Amato*8  chef-d'oeuvre. 
The  hi|^  altar  is  a  rich  example  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  magnificent  specimens  of  wood- 
carving;  OY  fieur  the  finest  in  Naples, 
in  the  style  of  those  in  the  choir  of 
San  Pietro  del  Casimesi  at  Peru^a. 
The  smaller  Cloister  of  the  adjoining 
monastery,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ionic 
architecture,  from  the  designs  of  CVcoi- 
0110,  contains  the  masteroieces  of  h 
Zingaro.  These  celebrated  works  re- 
present in  fresco,  arranged  in  1 7  lar^ 
compartments,  the  principal  events  in 
the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  Although, 
executed  in  the  early  part  of  the 
15th  cent,  and  injured  by  retouching, 
these  are  still  remarkable  for  what 
Lanzi  calls  the  "  incredible  variety  of 
figures  and  subjects,"  for  their  pictu- 
resque backgrounds,  and  for  the  beau- 
tiful expression  of  the  countenances, 
which,  as  Marco  da  Siena  said,  seem 
living.  The  extensive  conventual  build- 
ings adjoining  this  ch.  have  been  con- 
verted into  the  General  Archives  of  the 
kingdom.    (See  p.  1 77). 

S,  Severe,  See  8,  Maria  della  Pieta 
de*  Sangri,  p.  133. 

8.  Teresa,  in  the  Strada  di  Capodi- 
monte,  was  built  about  1600  by  Con- 
forti.  It  contains  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  the  Visitation  by 
Santafede,  Sta.  Teresa  hjDe  Matteis  (in 
the  choir),  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  S. 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  the  trescoeer 
of  the  transept  by  Giacomo  del  Po ;  two 
pictures  by  L,  Giordano,  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Guido;  and  some  pictures 
by  Stamionif  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  burial-place,  adjoining 
the  Museum,  and  described  by  Gius- 
tiuiani  as  Grseco-Roman. 

S,  Teresa,  in  the  I<argo  S.  Teresella 
a  Chiaia,  was  built  in  1650  by  Fan- 
saga,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
saint  on  the  altar.  It  contains — The 
Jtepose  in  Egjrptj  the  Presentation ; 
S.  Pietro  d'AJeantara;  and  the  Appari- 


tion of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Confessor, 
by  Luca  Giordano, 

Trinitii  Maggiore,    See  Gesit  Nuovo, 


§  16.  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  general  cemeteries 
for  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  name 
of  Citmposnnti,  one  for  Protestants,  and 
one  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera  daring 
its  several  invasions. 

The  Cumposdnto  Vecchio,  between  the 
Strada  di  Poggio  lleale  and  the  Strada 
del  Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of 
Naples.  It  is  used  onlv  for  those  who 
die  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  The  ground  forms  a 
parallelogram  of  upwards  of  300  feet, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty 
wall,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  side 
bv  an  arcade.  It  contains  366  deep 
pits,  some  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  arcade,  but  the  greater  part  are  in 
the  area.  These  pits  are  covered  with 
large  stones;  one  of  them  is  opened 
every  evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  dead  of  the  day.  A  priest 
resides  upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous  funeral  takes 
place.  The  bodies  are  brought  by  their 
relatives  or  by  the  hospital  servants, 
and  left  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  unattended,  in  most  in- 
stances, by  any  relations. 

The  Camposanto  NuovOy  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Poggio  Reale,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  Porta  Capuana, 
was  begun  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1837.  It  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  more  like  a  fiower-garden  than 
a  cemetery,  the  monuments  being 
scattered  through  the  plantations  and 
groves  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  intramural  in- 
terment was  until  lately  permitted 
at  Naples  to  the  nobility  possessing 
family  chapels  in  the  churcnes,  there 
are  already  several  good  monuments 
in  the  Cami^o  ^lAo,  kX  ^<6  \K^$^«t 
part  18  tYie  cV.,  «>.  \«5ii^&ws!ka  \ioriR. 
edifice,  witYv  ^  ^oSl  l?^ela,  \s^  ^«^' 
uaro  CaW,  m  Vt^  xx\Wx.^\  ^\A>o^^^»^ 
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large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  fluted  Doric  columns,  out  of 
which  open  102  proprietary  chapels,  be- 
neath each  of  which  are  the  family 
vaults  of  the  owners.  The  colossal  figure 
of  Religion  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  by  Angeltni,  a  modem  artist. 
What  distinguishes  this  buryiug-ground 
however  from  all  others  in  Italy,  is 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  sub- 
scription vaults  belonging  to  confrater- 
nities, or  burial  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  are 
attended  during  illness,  and  buried 
after  death  free  of  expense:  to  such 
bodies  belong  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chapels  or  houses  studded  over  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  Reale. 
In  another  part  of  the  ground  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  separate 
graves  are  interred  pele-mele  and 
without  coffins,  nearly  as  in  the  Cam- 
posanto  Vecchio;  but  as  the  fee  is 
small,  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
bodies  are  deposited  during  the  three 
days  each  pit  remains  open.  At  the 
S. W.  extremity  is  a  space  set  aside 
for  Neapolitan  great  men,  its  present 
occupants  being  two  or  three  physi- 
cians, the  eminent  jurist  Nicolini,  and 
the  celebrated  0.  Poierio.  From 
this  spot  the  view  over  the  plain 
and  the  declivity  of  Vesuvius  is 
magnificent.  From  nowhere  can  the 
Somma,  with  the  Fosso  Grande  and 
the  Pedamentina,  be  better  seen. 
The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  lava-currents  of  1850  and  1855, 
which,  flowing  like  a  cascade  down  the 
Fosso  Grande,  extended  so  far  into  the 
plain  as  to  threaten  the  villages  of  S. 
Jorio  and  Somma.  The  whole  course 
of  this  current  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, its  dark  colour  contrasting 
with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Attached  to  the 
Campo  Santo  is  a  Capuchin  convent, 
in  the  private  oratory  of  which  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  altar  ace  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  and  were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of 
Montoliveto. 

The  Campo  Santo  dei  Protestanti,  the 
['Protestant  burying>ground,  opens  out 
l|if  the  small  Largo  di  Santa  Maria 
■^lla  Fede,  a  short  distance   beyond 

?    Port»  Capuana,  on   the  1.;  it  is 


neatly  kept,  but  far  behind  those  of 
Rome  and  Florence  for  the  elegance 
and  taste  of  its  monuments;  it  is  en- 
tireljjr  supported  by  the  burial  fees 
received.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
persons  interred  here  are  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Swiss,  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Amongst  our  countrymen,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  called  on  her 
monument  Princess  Berkeley,  with 
her  son,  Keppel  Craven,  and  their 
friend  Sir  William  Gell,  lie  in  the 
same  tomb.  Nearly  opposite  is  that 
to  the  late  Countess  of  Coventry. 
The  last  resting-place  of  Matthias,  the 
author  of  some  elegant  Italian  poetry, 
is  marked  by  a  marble  slab  near  the 
entrance  gate. 


§17.  COLLEGES  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  University  (Hegia  Universita 
deqli  Studj)  occupies  the  Convent 
of  II  Gesu  Vecchio,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  fine  building,  considered  the 
best  work  of  Marco  di  Pino,  in  the 
Strada  del  Salvatore,  where  it  has  been 
lodged  since  1780.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president,  assisted  by  a 
rector  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
president  superintends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  administers  its  laws, 
and  directs  the  system  of  education. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  six  professors  who 
form  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  University  has  46  different  chairs, 
or  professorships,  some  held  by  men 
most  eminent  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  University 
is  now  extremely  flourishing,  several 
thousand  students  frequenting  its  differ- 
ent schools.  The  library  is  described 
under  Libraries.  The  collections  of 
Mineralogy  and  other  branches  of  Na- 
tural History  have  been  so  increased 
of  late  years  that  new  halls  have  been 
constructed  to  receive  them.  The  series 
of  minerals  from  Vesuvius  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  formed  of  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  that  celebrated  volcano,  and 
of  the  environs  of  Naples.     In  a  series 
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of  rooms  on  one  of  the  lower  storeys 
are  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  Librar>'» 
CollectiouSy  and  offices  of  the  Aaidania 
dcUc  Scienze  and  Belie  Arti ;  and  in  the 
Great  Court  statues  of  eminent  Nea- 
politans— Giordano  Bruno,  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  Vico, 
have  been  erected.  In  the  upper  cor- 
ridor busts  of  Neapolitan  celebrities, 
.  many  of  whose  names  are  little  known, 
having  been  selected  more  for  their 
political  than  intellectual  reputation, 
whUst  several  great  names  in  literature 
and  science  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
such  as  Poli,  Filangieri,  Piazzi,  &c. 

The  Chinese  College  {CoUegio  dc' 
Cinesi),  situated  on  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Capodimonte,  near  the 
Ponte  della  Sanitk,  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  was 
founded  in  1732  b^  the  celebrated 
Father  Ripa,  who  visited  China  as  a 
missionary  from  the  Propaganda,  re- 
sided at  Pekin  for  13  years  in  the 
service  of  the  emperor  as  a  portrait- 
painter,  and  who  has  left  so  interesting 
a  naiTative  oi  his  residence  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  institution  is 
intended  for  the  education  of  young 
Ch)kiese>  who  are  brought  to  Europe,  and 
who,  when  sufficiently  educated,  are 
sent  back  to  China  as  missionaries.  It 
is  under  the  management  of  a  congre- 
gation, consisting  of  a  rector  and  tutor, 
assisted  by  other  ecclesiastics.  The 
students  are  required  to  make  five 
vows:  1.  To  live  in  poverty;  2.  To 
obey  their  superiors ;  3.  To  enter  holy 
orders;  4.  To  become  missionaries  in 
the  East  under  the  control  and  direction 
of  the  Propaganda ;  5.  To  devote  their 
lives  to  the  lloman  Catholic  church 
and  to  enter  no  other  communitv.  As 
the  instruction  is  given  in  Latin,  the 
new  pupils,  on  their  arrival,  are  unable 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  rector's  aid 
until  they  have  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  that  language  from  their 
countrymen.  Nearly  80  have  been 
educated  here  since  its  foundation,  and 
two  of  that  number  accompanied  Lord 
Macartney's  embassy  to  China  as  inter- 
preters. The  Refectory  contains  the 
portraits  of  Father  Ripa,  of  the  differ- 
ent rectors,  and  of  the  Chinese  who 


have  been  members  of  the  collcffc. 
The  portraits  of  the  latter  are  usually 
takeu  on  their  departure  for  China. 
The  revenues  of  the  institution  amount 
to  about  20,000  fhincs,  but,  as  this  sum 
is  insufficient  to  defray  the  expenses, 
the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
Attached  to  the  college  is  a  small  mu- 
seum of  Chinese  curiosities. 

The  College  of  Music  {Consctmtono 
di  Miisicd)  occupies  the  monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella.  It  supplies  100  pupils 
with  gratuitous  instruction  in  music  and 
singing,  and  also  admits  other  pupils  on 
payment  of  9  ducats  a  month.  It  is  un- 
der the  direction  of  three  royal  commis- 
sioners and  a  director.  It  has  great  repu- 
tation as  a  school  of  music.  Bellini  was 
brought  up  in  it,  and  Zingarelli  and 
Mercadante  have  been  directors  of  it. 
The  Library  contains  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  musical  works;  among 
which  are  the  autoaraph  compositions 
of  Paesiello,  Jomelli,  and  other  masters 
of  the  Neapolitan  school.  Within  the 
college  is  a  small  theatre  in  which  the 
pupils  rehearse  their  compositions. 

The  Medico-Chirurgical  College 

(jCollegio  Medico  Chirui-gico),  in  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Gaudioso,  is 
the  national  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  There  are  nearly  120  pu- 
pils. Lectures  are  delivered  here  on 
the  different  branches  of  professional 
science,  and  the  students  have  the  use 
of  a  pathological  museum,  &c.  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Hospital 
DegC  Incurabili,  which,  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  communicates  with  the 
college. 

The  Royal  Society  {Societa  Rede), 
It  is  divided  into  3  branches :  1st.  Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze,  of  30  members. — 
2nd.  Accademia  Ercolanese  di  Archeo- 
logiGf  of  20. — 3rd.  Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti,  10.  Each  of  these  academies 
has  a  president  appointed  triennially, 
and  a  secretary,  besides  a  number 
of  corresponding  members.  They  meet 
twice  a  month,  except  in  May  and 
October,  m  ou^  ot  \\k&W!kN&  o^  ^iJwiXiviv 
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versity.  The  Accademta  delle  Scienze 
and  the  Ercolanese  pablish  their  Trans- 
acticms  {Atti)  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  secretaries. 

The  ACCADEHIA  PONTANIANA,  which 

derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
writer  Pontanus,  holds  its  sittings  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  insti- 
tution, consisting  of  an  honorary  pre- 
sident for  life,  a  president  elected 
annually,  a  perpetual  secretary,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  resident, 
honorary,  and  corresponding. 

The  AccADEHiA  Medico-Chibubgi- 
CA  holds  its  sittings  in  the  Hospital  of 
the  Incurabili,  It  has  a  president,  a 
secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members. 

The  Botanic  Garden  (Orto  Bota 
nico)t  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  completed  in 
1818.  This  garden  was  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Professor 
Tenore.  Though  deficient  in  well- 
constructed  stove  and  greenhouses, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  out-door  collec- 
tion of  trees,  which  will  not  fail  to 
interest  the  botanical  traveller.  At- 
tached to  the  garden  is  the  lecture- 
room,  a  botanical  library,  and  an  ex- 
tensive herbarium  formed  by  Pro- 
fessors Gussoni  and  Tenore. 

The  Observatory  (jReale  Osserva- 
torio  di  Capodimonte)  is  situated  on  that 
part  of  the  Capodimonte  which  was 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Miradois  from 
the  beauty  of  its  view.  It  was  begun 
in  1812,  from  the  designs  of  Gasse,  and 
completed  in  1820,  on  the  plans  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Piazzi.  It  is 
about  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  commands  an  horizon  unbroken  in 
every  direction,  except  towards  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  observatory, 
entered  by  a  vestibule  of  six  Doric 
columns  of  marble,  is  an  elegant  build- 
ing. Tlie  Director  is  uded  in  the 
manasement  of  the  observatory  by  a 
■Acond   astronomer  and  an  assistant. 

w  second  astronomer  is  bound  to 


give  gratuitous  lectures  to  any'students 
who  wish  to  form  an  astronomical 
class.  Under  the  direction  of  Piazzi, 
this  observatory  obtained  an  European 
celebrity.  The  present  Director  is 
Signer  de  Gasparis,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Piazzi, 
having  discovered  several  of  the  nume- 
rous small  planets  observed  since  1801, 
in  which  year  Ceres  was  discovered  by 
Piazzi,  at  this  observatory. 


§  18.  HOSPITALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  60  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  the  following  Hospitals: — 
The  Santa  Casa  degV  Incurabili^  founded 
by  Francesca  Maria  Longo,  in  1521, 
and  enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
benefactors.  Its  ample  revenues  are 
administered  by  a  president,  and  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  government. 
It  is  a  vast  establishment,  open  to  per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  It  has  separate  wards  for 
particular  diseases,  sucn  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  considered  con- 
tagious at  Naples.  Sometimes  there 
are  not  less  than  2000  patients,  besides 
large  numbers  who  are  sent  to  various 
convalescent  establishments  belonging 
to  the  hospital  in  the  suburbs.  This 
establishment  is  said  to  have  been 
hitherto  very  badly  managed,  and  its 
revenues,  larger  than  those  of  most 
hospitals  in  Europe,  applied  to  other 
purposes  than  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  helpless.  Ospedale  di  Gesu  Maria^ 
near  the  museum,  a  new  hospital,  and 
it  is  said  admirably  managed.  It  is 
now  the  great  Clinical  School  of 
Naples,  attached  to  the  university, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors 
of  Clinical  Medicine  (Dr.  Tomassi)  and 
of  Surgery.  It  has  been  but  recently 
opened,  and  will  be  well  worth  visiting 
by  our  professional  countrymen.  Ospe- 
dale dei  Pellegrini,  in  the  Strada  Porta 
Medina,  attached  to  the  ch.  of  Trinita 
dei  Pellegrini,  is  an  hospital  for  the 
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sick  and  wounded  of  all  classes,  aud 
for  accidents  flroeiully.  For  good 
management  and  order,  it  offers  quite 
a  contrast  with  the  Incurabili.  It 
has  a  convalescent  establishment  at 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  sick  arc  re- 
ceived for  eight  days. —  Ospcdttle  dcUa 
Pace,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Sergianni 
Caracciolo:  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  brothers  of  S.  Giovanni  di 
Dio,  several  of  whom  have  received  a 
regular  medical  education.  It  is  also 
very  well  managed,  and  is  chiefly 
for  acute  medicid  cases. — Ospedaie  di 
S.  EligiOj  near  the  Largo  del  Mercato, 
for  females,  with  a  Conservatorio  for 
the  nuns  who  attend  on  the  sick. 
—  Ospedaie  delta  Fazienza  Cesarea,  in 
the  Strada  delF  Infrascata,  for  infirm 
women,  founded  by  Annibale  Cesareo 
in  1600.  —  Ospedaie  di  Santa  Maria 
delta  Fede,  in  the  Largo  of  the  same 
name,  the  Lock  Hospital. — Ospedaie 
del  Borgo  di  Loreto,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  erected  under  Ferdinand  II. — 
Ospedtde  di  8,  Francesco,  in  the  Largo 
di  S.  Anna,  the  hospital  for  the  prisons, 
formerly  a  convent. — Ospedaie  delta 
Trinitd,  in  the  Strada  de'  Sette  Dolori, 
the  Military  Hospital,  formerly  the 
splendid  monastery  of  the  Trinity.  The 
ch.  was  built  by  Grimaldi,  and  the  vesti- 
bule by  Fansaga. — Ospedaie  del  Sagra- 
mentOf  in  the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata, 
another  Military  Hospital,  formerly  a 
Carmelite  Monastery. — Ospedaie  de* 
Ciechij  in  the  Chiaia,  for  the  blind, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1818.  200 
blind  are  here  instructed  in  useful 
works  and  in  music.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  situation  of  most  of  the  hospitals  at 
^Naples  is  objectionable — in  the  centre 
of  a  dense  population,  and  in  dirty 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Albergo  de*  Poveri,  or  Reclnsorio,  a 
vast  building  in  the  Strada  Foria,  not 
far  from  the  Museum  and  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  was  begun  in  1751  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  Charles  HI.,  as 
an  asylum  where  all  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  received  and  taught 
some  useful  occupation.  The  buildmg 
would  hare  been  J  m.  in  length,  and 


have  contained  a  ch.,  aud  four  large 
courts  with  fountains.  Of  this  design 
not  more  than  three-fifths  have  been 
completed.  One  side  is  occupied  by 
the  males,  the  other  by  the  females. 
Some  of  the  inmates  are  instructecl  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  in- 
cluding music  and  drawing;  while 
others  are  brought  up  to  trades.  There 
are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  boys 
brought  up  in  it  are  generally  sent  into 
the  army.  Several  smaller  institutions 
are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de*  Po- 
veri,  which,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
tains about  5000  persons. 

liritisft  Hospital. — ^There  is  an  In- 
stitution for  British  and  Americans, 
in  the  Vicoletto  delle  Belle  Donne,  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  subscriptions 
of  foreign  residents,  a  self-imposed  tax 
of  1  dollar  on  each  British  and  American 
vessel  frequenting  the  Port,  and  by 
payments  of  the  inmates  who  are  able 
to  do  so;  the  attendance  being  given  gra- 
tuitously by  the  Endish  medical  gen- 
tlemen practising  at  Naples.  Patients 
pay  3  francs  a-day.  The  hospital  can 
admit  about  30  persons,  and  is  well  de- 
serving of  the  support  of  our  benevolent 
countrymen.  Applications  for  admis- 
sion must  be  made  at  the  British  Con- 
sulate General. 


§  19.  PRISONS. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of 
Naples,  few  have  attracted  a  less  en- 
viable celebrity  of  late  years  than  the 
Prisons,  especially  durinc  the  three  last 
reigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  when 
they  became  the  receptacles  for  so 
many  eminent  persons,  accused  often, 
on  the  very  slightest  suspicion,  of  poli- 
tical aspirations  at  variance  with  those 
of  the  men  in  power. 

Nothing  could  come  up  to  the  mise- 
ries inflicted  in  the  Neapolitan  prisons. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  in 
cruelty  the  horrible  system  on  which 
they  were  managed.  The  graphic 
descriptions  given  in  Mr.  Gla&toive'«> 
eloquent  appenV  on  \s^^aa\i  ^^  ^^ftfc  ^asjc 
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fortunate  men  so  long  immured  in 
them,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  upon 
the  merest  suspicion,  and  which  at  the 
time  produced  such  a  feeling  of  indig- 
nation over  Europe,  can  convey  little 
idea  of  the  state  in  which  their  in- 
mates were  found  upon  the  downfall  of 
the  last  Bourhon  sovereign. 

Considerable  change  for  the  better 
has  been  already  effected,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  buildings  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  prisons  were  little  suited 
for  the  purpose,  being  either  suppres- 
sed convents,  or  mediaeval  receptacles 
of  crime  and  vice,  during  the  Ar- 
ragonese  and  Spanish  rulers.  A  re- 
grettable fact  connected  with  the  Nea- 
politan prisons  is  that  the  number  of 
their  inmates  has  nearly  doubled  of 
late  years. 

The  principal  prisons  in  Naples  are 
Xa  Vicaria^  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Capuano.  In  it  are 
confined  chiefly  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  accused  of  political 
offences  during  the  late  govern- 
ment were  immured  here  under  cir- 
cumstances of  most  wanton  cruelty. — 
Sant'  AgneUOy  in  the  suppressed  con- 
vent of  that  name,  in  one  of  the 
highest  points  of  the  old  city :  its  in- 
mates are  boys;  it  is  still  much  in 
need  of  improvement. — aS'^ti  Francesco, 
outside  the  Porta  Capuana,  also  in 
a  suppressed  convent,  for  prisoners 
of  every  description. —  Santa  Maria 
in  Agnone,  for  females.  La  Con- 
cordia, in  the  same  quarter,  for  ec- 
clesiastics, under  the  late  system,  and 
debtors. — Santa  Maria  Aparente,  also  in 
the  buildings  of  a  suppressed  monas- 
tery, on  the  slopes  of  the  Hill  of  St. 
Elmo:  the  prisoners  of  all  classes: 
many  of  the  political  prisoners  were 
indefinitely  confined  here.  The  situa- 
tion is  healthy,  but  the  internal  ar- 
rangements were  very  bad. 

In  some  nunneries  female  prisoners 

were  confined ;  and  until  recently  the 

Arcbb'isbop  of  Naples  had  a  prison 

entirely  under  bis  own  jurisdiction  for 

clerical  offenders. 


§  20.  THE  MUSEUM. 

Now  the  Museo  Nazionale,  open  to 
the  public  daily  from  9  to  3  including 
Sundays;  only  shut  on  certain  great 
festiv^.  A  charge  of  1  franc  is  levied 
at  the  door,  except  on  Sundays  and 
Thursdays,  when  it  is  gratuitously  open 
to  all  comers. 

The  edifice  of  the  Museum,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Studii,  was 
erected  in  1586  for  a  cavalry  barrack. 
The  University  was  subsequently 
(1688)  transferred  to  it,  on  the  re- 
moval of  which,  in  1780,  to  its 
present  site  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1790, 
being  considerably  enlarged,  the  royal 
collections  of  antiquities  and  pictures 
were  placed  here.  After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  it  received  the 
name  of  Mttseo  Reale  Borbonico,  and, 
since  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  its  present  designation 
of  Museo  Nazionale.  It  is  placed  under 
the  direction  of  an  eminent  archaeo- 
logist ;  the  present  director  being  the 
talented  Senator  Fiorelli,  who  has 
gained  so  high  a  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  for  his  numerous  writings 
on  antiquarian  literature,  and  as  super- 
intendent of  the  excavations  at  Her- 
culaneum,  Pompeii,  &c. 

There  is  no  general  catalogue  yet 
printed,  but  one  is  in  progress ;  whilst 
the  different  departments  are  under- 
going a  thoroughly  new  arrangement 
xmder  Signor  Fiorelli's  direction.  Our 
description  has  been  made  up  to  the 
latest  moment  (June,  1868),  but  our 
readers  must  not  blame  us  for  any 
changes  that  have  been  made  subse- 
quenUy.  Of  the  catalogues  as^they  now 
stand,  Signor  Fiorelli  has  published 
those  of  the  ancient  and  modern  coins  ; 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions ; 
of  the  Santangelo  collections ;  and  of 
the  objects  in  the  Reserved  Cabinet. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  on  those  of  the 
Epigraphic  collection  or  inscriptions, 
of  the  paintings  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man periods,  and  of  the  bronzes.  Signoi* 
D.  Salazaro  has  "i^Tvwted  a  brief  cata- 
logue ol  t\ie  mo^etiL  ^«Mi\AXi^^  \\v^>c^^' 
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lish,  tran^lated  from  liis  liaiul  cata- 
logues of  the  diflereut  halls  of  thu 
Pinacotheca,  which  may  be  purchased 
for  1  fir. ;  Signor  Minervini  an  equally 
brief  one  on  some  of  the  Pompeian  and 
PfBStum  moral  frescoes.  A  description 
of  the  Italo-Greek  vases  will  be  found 
in  the  'Naples,  ses  Monumens  et  ses 
Curiosites/  by  S.  Aloe,  formerly  secre- 
tary of  the  Museum,  1  vol.  i:2mo.,  1861. 
The  visitor  will  always  receive  informa- 
tion respecting  the  principal  objects 
from  the  custode  in  each  hall. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  a 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  the  sale  of 
all  the  works  printed  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  subjects  connected  with  the 
fine  arts,  on  the  public  collections, 
photographs,  catalogues,  maps,  and 
descriptions  of  Pompeii,  &c.  &c. 

The  museum  consists  of  25  separate 
departments,  classed  in  the  following 
order : — 

On  the  gfound  floor, ~l.  Ancient  Paint- 
ings of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods ; 
II.  Ancient  Mosaics ;  III.  Ancient 
Bronzes,  chiefly  statues,  both  large  and 
small.  Figures  of  Animals,  Armour, 
&c. ;  IV.  Ancient  Sculpture  in  marble ; 
V.  Inscriptions,  or  Epigraphic  col- 
lections of  the  Greek  and  Komau 
periods ;    VI.  Egyptian    Collections  ; 

VII.  Early    Christian    Inscriptions; 

VIII.  Oriental  Inscriptions;  IX.  Me- 
diaeval and  Modem  Inscriptions  and 
Sculptures,  &c. 

On  the  staircase,  —  X.  Cinquecento 
objects ;  adjoining  XI.  Ancient  Glass ; 

XII.  Koman  Terracottas — all  to  be 
shortly    removed    to    other    rooms ; 

XIII.  Cumsean  Collection. 

Upstairs, — XIV.  Gtold  and  silver  ob- 
jects; Gems;  sundry  articles  of  do- 
mestic use  discovered  in  Magna  Gneca, 
at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  &c. ; 
XV.  Reserved  Cabinet;  XVI.  Nu- 
mismatic Collections;  XVII.  Greek 
and  Roman  Terracottas  ;  XVI II.  Greek 
and  Roman  Glass  and  Enamels ;  XIX. 
Santangelo  collections;  XX.  Etruscan 
or  Italo-Greek  Vases  ;  XXI.  Smaller 
Bronzes;  XXII.  Engravings;  and  Plans 
and  Drawings  of  buildings  at  Pompeii, 
&e.  /    XXIII,  Papyri    from    Hercu- 


laiKUin;  XXIV.  Library;  XXV.  Pinn- 
cotcca  or  Galleries  of  the  Si'hools  of 
Painting  from  the  l.'Hh  to  18th  cents. 

For  greater  convenience  we  shall 
(lescrihe  these  dill'erent  collcctioiiS  in 
the  above,  which  may  be  designated  as 
their  topographical  onlcr. 

Beyond  the  principal  entrance  from 
the  Largo  delle  Pigne  to  the  Museum, 
where  the  toll- keeper  sits,  is  a  large 
vestibule  ;  on  the  rt  of  which  is 
the  entrance  to  the  collection  of  Pom- 
peian frescoes,  consisting  of  3  ItHjg 
corridors,  1,1,1,  and  of  .0  halls  towards 
the  street  opening  out  of  them.  The 
first  corridor,  la,  contains  mural  de- 
corated paintings  and  arabes<iues  ; 
and  16  a  most  interesting  series  of 
paintings  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c., 
which  will  be  well  worthy  of  a  de- 
tailed examination  by  the  zoologist. 
Out  of  corridor  la  a  door  leads  into 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  ancient  paintings,  contained 
in  4  halls,  Ic,  Irf,  1(?,  1/.  Here  are 
arranged  most  of  those  which  have 
reference  to  historical  and  mytholo- 
gical subjects ;  they  have  been  classed 
by  Signor  Minervini,  who  has  printed 
brief  hand  catalogues  of  them  ;  a  more 
detailed  one  is  in  preparation.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  paintings  from  Pom- 
peii and  Herculaneum  relative  to  the 
different  pagan  divinities,  in  the  order 
of  their  several  myths.  In  the  farthest 
hall  on  1.  (Ic)  are  some  more  ancient 
ones  found  on  the  walls  of  tombs  at 
Ruvo ;  Pffistum,  representing  warriors' 
horees,  and  armour,  very  remark- 
able ;  Gnatia ;  a  Samnite  procession 
from  near  ancient  Capua ;  and  in  the 
same  room,  five  monochromatic  (one- 
coloured  in  a  kind  of  bistre)  pnlntln'js 
on  white  rnarhle  (H),  the  only  known 
examples  of  this  mode  of  painting. 
The  first,  very  fine,  represents  Theseus 
combating  the  Centaur  Eurytliion  ;  the 
second,  called  in  the  hand-catalogue 
Latona  meditating  the  destruction  of 
the  Niobids,  five  young  females,  two 
of  whom  are  playing  at  Astragdli,  with 
their  names  in  Greek,  Aplae,  Uenira, 
Leto,  N  iobe ,  and  P Vv«aVk^ .  T^vs.  Y^vi,vcct«i 
b^ara  the  n^im^  'Vi^iv^^'Ccv  ^1  \iwi.  ^x'vv^^ 
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The  Greek  and  Ilo)iian  Mosaics,  chiefly  [ 
frcmi  Pompeii  ( \g)  —  a  most  inter- 
esting series.  The  following  are 
those  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
(no  numbers  yet  affixed): — The  well- 
known  Mosaic  of  the  Cave  Canem, 
or  chained  Watch-dog,  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet  at  Pompeii. — A  niche  for  a  foun- 
tain.—  A  Pugilist  on  a  pedestal. — 
A  fine  group  of  masks  and  flower- 
wreaths. — A  Cat  devouring  a  Bird(P). 
— A  Siren  or  Harpy,  a  fine  specimen, 
found  at  Rome  on  the  Palatine. — 
A  thievish  Magpie  stealing  a  mirror 
out  of  a  basket  (P). — Aerates  riding 
on  a  Tiger,  holding  a  vase  in  his  hand  ; 
one  of  the  fine  mosaics  of  the  collection 
found  in  the  House  of  the  Faun  at  Pom- 
peii.— A  Comic  Scene  (P),  in  which  3 
actors  masked  are  sitting  at  a  table. 
In  the  upper  part  of  this  Mosaic  is  the 
name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samos. — Chora- 
(jinm,  or  theatrical  rehearsal  (P),  re- 
presents a  Choragus  instructing  the 
performers.  Two  have  their  masks 
raised,  and  are  taking  their  final  in- 
structions; another  is  putting  on  the 
tunic,  and  a  female  musician  is  tuning 
the  pipes. — Another  Comic  Scene  (P)  by 
the  same  artist,  a  pleasing  composition 
of  a  man,  two  women,  and  a  boy  play- 
ing upon  various  instruments,  and 
wearing  ornamented  masks.  They 
were  found  in  the  house  of  Arrius  Dio- 
medes  at  P. —  .  Lycurgus  attacked  by 
a  panther  and  Bacchantes,  for  ordering 
the  vines  to  be  destroyed. —  .  Theseus 
in  the  Labyrinth  conquering  the  Mino- 
taur (P).—  .  A  Cockfight  (P).—  . 
A  Skeleton  grasping  a  vase  in  each 
hand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  em- 
blems which  the  ancients  had  before 
them  at  their  feasts  (H). —  .  Four 
columns  of  stucco  covered  with  Mosaics 
(P). — A  Pavement,  representing  in 
black  Mosaic  on  a  white  ffround  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with  the  Rape  of 
Europa  in  the  centre  (L). —  .  TTie 
three  Graces. —  .  A  good  Mosaic, 
ig  a  portion  of  a  floor,  represent- 
^yeral  species  of  sea  fishes. — A 
mlar  fragment  of  a  Mosaic 
wesentmg  a  lion  in  repose  in 
surrounded  by  Cnpids. — 
^mIc  found  at  Lucersif  of  the 


signs  of  the  Zodiac  on  the  outer  part 
in  black  and  white,  and  the  Rape  of 
Europa  in  the  centre  in  coloured 
materials.  . 

Returning  through  the  Hall  of  the 
Paintings  of  Animals  (1 6)  is  the  Gallery 
of  Pompeian  painted  Inscriptions  (V.  2), 
and  Graffite  or  scratched  drawings  and 
inscriptions,  mostly  from  Pompeii,  and 
many  of  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  and  by  the  learned 
Jesuit  Father  Garucci ;  they  were  cut 
off  for  the  most  part  from  the  fronts  of 
houses  overlooking  the  streets.  Many 
consist  of  invocations  to  voters  to  give 
their  support  to  certain  individuals 
for  municipal  offices.  In  the  centre  of 
this  hall  have  been  placed  the  two 
Triopean  Columns,  incippolino,so  called 
from  having  been  discovered  in  the 
villa  of  Herodus  Atticus,  called  Trio- 
pium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome  ; 
they  have  each  a  Greek  inscription, 
which  has  been  illustrated  by  Visconti ; 
sundry  sepulchral  inscriptions  and 
cippi ;  and  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  large  Hall  of  Epigraphic 
collections,  two  heroic  statues  called 
Tiberius  and  Atreus  :  they  have  been 
much  restored,  the  head  of  Commodus 
being  adapted  to  the  latter.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  Corridor  {\g)  of 
Painted  Inscriptions  opens  on  1.  the 
last  of  Pompeian  paintings ;  like  those 
on  the  opposite  side,  consisting  chiefly  of 
mural  interior  decorations,  arabesques, 
&c. ;  one  of  the  most  curious  of  which, 
in  a  recess,  is  a  painted  square  pillar, 
on  the  sides  of  which  are  represented 
the  different  operations  of  a  laundress 
or  fuller,  women  washing  in  tubs  in 
the  true  Scottish  fashion  with  their 
feet;  a  man  carrying  a  drying  cage, 
exactly  like  that  to  this  day  used  in 
Italy  for  airing  linen ;  even  the  opera- 
tions of  drying,  pressing,  or  mangling, 
&c. ;  these  representations  were  found 
in  the  house  of  a  fuller.  On  the  walls 
of  this  recess  are  numerous  paintings  of 
masks.  There  are  several  circular  bas- 
reliefs  in  plaster  from  Pompeii  on  the 
walls  of  this  hall,  and  fragments  of 
lovely  figures  and  arabesques. 

IV.  A^ci^iai  Scmiei\5BE&  ik  Ma.il- 
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of  halU  entered  by  2  doors  on  1.  of  Great 
Vestibule,  formed  by  3  long  galleries  or 
enclosed  porticoes,  and  several  halls 
opening  oat  of  them,  or  Oabinelti,  The 
present  arrangement  is  provisory  ;  and 
as  many  of  the  objects  are  without 
numbers  of  reference  to  any  printed 
catalogue,  the  visitor  must  apply  to  the 
local  custodes  for  information.  Some, 
however,  have  their  names  still  re- 
raaining,  accompanied  with  a  letter 
designating  their  origin,  in  which  C 
stands  for  Capua ;  F,  for  Famese,  indi- 
cates those  derived  from  Kome  by 
inheritance  from  that  family ;  H.  Her- 
culaneum  ;  M.  Mintumse ;  P.  Pompeii ; 
S.  Stabiffi,  &c.  &c. 

1st.  First  Portico  (IV.  1),  called  that 
of  the  Miscellaneous  Sculptures  (dei 
Misceilanei), — 1.  Bust  of  Ptolemy  Soter? 
(H). —  .  Bust  of  M.  Jun.  Brutus 
(F). — 14.  A  Wounded  Amazon  on 
horseback  (F). — 16.  The  Wounded 
Gladiator,  known  as  the  "Farnese 
Gladiator,"  a  fine  statue,  full  of  feel- 
ing, and  painfully  true  to  nature.  John 
Bell  considers  it  one  of  the  noblest  in 
the  museum.  The  head,  arms,  and  feet 
are  modem,  but  very  ably  conceived. 

—  .  A  Warrior  in  Greek  marble, 
once  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  but 
now  generally  regarded  as  an  example 
of  early  Greek  sculpture  (F). —  .  A 
Young  Gladiator  in  the  act  of  fighting, 
although  wounded  in  the  thigh :  sup- 
posed to  be  a  copy  of  one  by  Praxi- 
teles.— ^Theseus  wounded  (F). — (Z*.) 

—  .  Fine  head  of  Silenus. —  .  A 
Dacian  King  as  a  prisoner  (F). —  . 
A  statue  of  M.  Nonius  Balbus,  with 
an  inscription,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  to  him  as  prsBtor  and  proconsul 
by  the  people  of  Herculaneum.  It  was 
found  without  the  head,  and  the  pre- 
sent one,  although  antique,  obviously 
did  not  belong  to  it. —  .  His  father 
M.  Nonius  Balbus ;  .  his  mother  Vi- 
ciria  Archas,  a  noble-looking  old  lady, 
a  robed  statue  in  Greek  marble ;      ,     , 

,^  ,  ,  five  of  his  daughters,  one  of 
which  has  marks  of  gilding  on  the  hair. 
It  would  appear  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  female  figures,  and  from  their 
having  been  all  fouDd  in  the  theatre, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum 
displayed  their  esteem  for  this  family 


by  placing  their  statues  there,  under  the 
allegorical  figures  of  different  Muses. 
The  statue  of  a  6th  daughter  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Prince  of  Elbeuf  to  Pnnce 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  is  now  in  the 
Dresden  Museum. — A  Dead  Warrior 
and  (  .)  a  Dead  Amazon  (F).—  . 
Bust  of  Coelius  Caldus. 

2nd.  Becoml  Portico  (IV.  2),  called  the 
Portico  of  the  linlbi  from  the  equestrian 
statues  of  M.  Nonius  Balbus  and  his  son. 
.  The  Priestess  IJuniachui,  a  fine  statue 
erected  by  the  dyers  in  her  Portico  at 
Pompeii  (p.  253)  (P). —  .  Ganymede 
AND  THE  Eagle,  full  of  grace  and 
beauty  beyond  almost  any  other  ex- 
ample of  the  same  subject  (F). — 
Hercules  and  Omphale  (H).— //crcw/^s 
aiid  lole  (F).  This  group  is  supposed 
to  have  supplied  Tasso  with  the  ideas 
of  his  fine  description  in  the  Gcrusti- 
lemine,  canto  xvi. —  ,  ^sculapius 
(F),  a  fine  statue  said  to  have  been  found 
in  the  island  of  the  Tiber  at  Kome, 
where  there  was  a  temple  of  that  di- 
vinity.—  .  Bacchus  and  Ainpelus  (re- 
stored erroneously  as  a  Cupid),  a  fine 
group  (F) ;  the  same  subject  as  in  the 
gallery  at  Florence,  but  in  a  better 
style. —  .  Statue  of  Juno  (F). — 
Good  Hermes  of  Socrates,  with  a  Greek 
inscription. —  .  A  remarkable  statue 
of  Minerva  in  an  archaic  style  (H). — 

.  A  Faun  carrying  the  boy  Bacchus  on 
his  shoulders,  a  charming  group  of  Greek 
workmanship  (F),  well  restored  by 
Albaccini  from  antiques  of  the  same 
subject.  The  Faun  holds  in  his  hands 
the  cymbals;  his  laughing  counten- 
ance is  turned  towards  the  boy,  who 
grasps  with  one  hand  the  Faun's  hair 
to  maintain  his  position,  and  with  the 
other  holds  out  a  bunch  of  grapes  with 
a  tantalising  and  yet  playful  air,  while 
he  looks  down  upon  the  Faun's  laugh- 
ing face  with  an  arch  and  affectionate 
expression,   which  is  nature  itself. — 

.  Colossal  statue  of  Antinous  as 
Bacchus. —  .  Statue  in  fine  military 
costume,  restored  as  Julius  Csesar. — 

.  Bust  of  Alexander  the  Great  z&  iVna 
son  of  J\vp\\jftic  K.Tft.tao\i,  Vv^  Nn»<^  's^sj^i^^ 
horns  pto^eclm^  ^\wel  ^<i  Vwt\  ^^'\ 

wry  iiecW,^\i\Q\v\&^«^  ^"'*^^^?^\^^o 
the    di^xu^e^i,  >o>xX  ^^^^^vs^  ^^"^cc^^^ 
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which  are  so  well  known  from  other 
examples,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a  true  likeness  of  Alexander,  flattered 
by  the  insignia  of  his  assumed  divinity. 
It  is  of  the  Roman  period  (H). — 
The  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balhus,  the  younger.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion  (1799),  while  the 
statue  was  in  the  psdace  of  Portici, 
the  head  of  Balbus  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  and  dashed  to  pieces, 
but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  the  sculp- 
tor Brunelli,  who  collected  the  frag- 
ments, and  from  them  made  a  cast, 
from  which  the  present  head  was  ac- 
curately  modelled.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  shows  that  this  statue, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  family  of 
the  Baibi,  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense.—  .  Marcus  Nonius  Balbus^  the 
father,  the  companion  statue  to  the  pre- 
ceding. The  head  and  one  hand  were 
missing,  and  were  supplied  by  Cauardi, 
who  copied  the  former  from  that  of 
the  statue  in  the  1st  Portico.  These 
equestrian  statues  were  both  found  in 
the  Basilica  at  Herculaneum.  The 
Famese  Bacchus,  an  exquisite  figure  in 
a  graceful  posture,  with  his  right  hand 
raised  to  gather  the  bunch  of  grapes. 
The  head  and  arms  were  restored  by 
Albaccini.  In  this  portico  of  the  Balbi 
have  been  deposited  two  sarcophagi 
which  were  brought  from  Mileto  in 
Calabria.  The  larger  one  represents  a 
chariot  race,  had  been  used  as  the  tomb 
of  Count  Roger  the  Norman,  and  was 
lying  near  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  which  he  had  founded 
at  Mileto.  The  smaller,  with  good 
alto-relievos  representing  the  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  had  been  considered  as 
the  tomb  of  the  Countess  Eremberga, 
Roger's  wife,  and  stood  in  the  public 
square  of  the  same  town.  Near  this 
sarcophagus  is  a  good  statue,  in  a  mili- 
tary costume,  of  Marcus  Holconius 
Rufus,  a  military  tribune,  and  patron 
of  Pompeii,  raised  to  him,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  inscription  underneath,  by 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city. 

3.  77iird  Portico  (IV.  3),  called  of  the 
^^j?erors,  an  interesting  collection  ;  for 
hhougb  many  of  the  objects  in  it  are 
erioras  works  of  art,  they  aflford  a 


good  opportunity  of  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
World.  In  the  centre  is  the  sitting 
Statue  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
Germanicus.  This  figure  was  con- 
sidered by  Winckelmann  finer  than 
those  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  or 
at  the  Villa  Albani.  She  sits  in  a 
cushioned  chaif  of  simple  but  elegant 
form ;  her  posture  is  easy,  graceful,  and 
dignified;  her  hands  are  clasped  and 
resting  in  her  lap ;  the  drapery  is  finely 
disposed,  and  the  whole  expression  is 
that  of  pensive  resignation.  .  Bust, 

attributed  by  some  to  Hannibal,  and  by 
others  to  Brutus  (C). —  .  Colossal 
bust  of  Titus  (F). —  .  Julius  Cjesar, 
a  colossal  bust,  considered  by  Visconti, 
who  describes  it,  as  the  finest  likeness 
known  of  the  great  Dictator.  It  repre- 
sents the  Roman  hero  of  middle  age, 
with  the  hair  still  upon  his  forehead : 
the  countenance  serene  and  beaming 
with  intelligence  (F). —  .  Statue  of 
Vitellius. —  .  Colossal  bust  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  of  exquisite  workmanship 
and  in  fine  preservation  (C  A). — 
Colossal  bust  of  Hadrian  (F). — 
Bust  of  M.  Aur.  Carinus,  or  of  Antoninus 
Pius. —  .  Heroic  statue  of  Tiberius ; 
and  ,  another  of  the  same  em- 
peror, holding  a  Cornucopia.-^ 
Colossal  sitting  statue  of  Claudius, 
found  without  the  head  and  arms. 
The  discovery  of  a  statue  of  Claudius 
in  a  similar  attitude,  at  Veii,  is  the 
sole  foundation  for  the  name  given 
to  this  fragment.  It  was  the  first 
large  statue  found  at  H,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  collection 
subsequently  formed. —  .  Statue  of 
Trajan,  or  rather  a  Torso  with  the 
head  of  Trajan  added  by  the  restorer. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  bas-relief 
on  the  cuirass,  representing  Minerva 
between  two  dancing  figures  (M). — 
.  Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,  curious 
from  the  minute  workmanship  of  the 
beard. —  .  A  fine  statue  of  Lucius 
Verus,  with  a  head  of  great  expres- 
sion (F). —  .  Good  bust  of  Probus. 
—  .  A  statue  of  Caligula.  The 
Romans,  in  their  abhorrence  of  his 
character,  destroyed  every  memorial 
I  of  Caligula  at  "ViVs  ^fea\\i.  T\ive>  q.t^q. 
I  was  found  by  \\ie  '^we\v<i«.ft  N  ^Tiw.<\, 
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in  iVagments  (M).  The  head  was  used 
by  the  ferrymen  on  the  Garigliano  to 
steady  the  wheels  of  the  carriages 
which  passed  the  river  in  their  b^t, 
and  the  remaining  fragments  were 
found  lyin^  in  the  yard  of  an  osteria 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  whole 
were  put  together  by  Bruneili,  who 
restored  the  legs,  the  1.  hand,  the  rt. 
arm,  the  neck,  the  beard,  and  the  1. 
ear.  The  countenance  is  that  of  low 
cunning  and  meanness ;  the  armour 
is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a  spirited 
bas-relief  representing  a  horse  (pro^ 
bably  the  favourite  one  which  Cali- 
gula  made  a  senator)  pounced  upon  by 
a  gri£fon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  statue  is 
derived  from  its  having  been  preserved 
to  our  times  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Romans  to  blot  out  the  me- 
mory of  their  oppressor. — 250.  Bust 
of  Gallienus ;  a  finely  executed  work 
for  the  period  (C). —  .  Lucius 
Verus,  a  noble  statue,  wearing  a 
cuirass  decorated  with  two  grim>ns, 
and  a  Gorgon's  head  (F). — 258.  A 
colossal  seated  statue  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  Jupiter,  restored  with 
a  modem  head  as  Augustus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  intended 
to  represent  his  apotheosis  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  him  while  living.  The 
only  authority  for  it  is  an  antique  cameo 
in  which  Augustus  is  so  represented 
(H). —  .  A  finely  executed  bust  of 
Caracalla;  fully  expressive  of  fe- 
rocious passions  and  habitual  cruelty 
(F).  This  bust  '  has  been  much 
praised  by  Winckelmann,  as  worthy 
of  Lysippus. 

Opemng  out  of  this  portico  is  a 
smaller  recessed  hall  containing — A 
fine  Porphyry  Basin,  which,  from  the 
serpents  on  the  handles,  the  reliefs  of 
poppy-heads  and  marsh  plants,  has  led 
to  suppose  it  was  a  lustral  vase  from 
a  temple  of  ^sculapius  in  the  island 
of  the  Tiber.  Around  are  arranged 
numerous  bas-reliefs,  amongst  which 
ma^  be  noticed  (  )  good  ones  of  a 
Tnreme  (P). — 320.  Bacchus  arriving 
for  a  banquet  with  Icarius  and  Erigone. 
—     .  Comic  Actors  on  the  stage. — 

.  Caryaddes, — ,  A  nocturnal  sacri- 


fice to  Priapus,  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri ;  the  male  figure  on  horseback 
has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
Tiberius.  A  small  relief  of  a  rhino- 
ceros. There  is  an  interesting  col- 
lection of  gnomons  or  sun-difds  of 
different  forms  from  P.  and  H. — 
Good  bas-relief  of  Mercury,  Eurydice, 
and  Orpheus. —  .  Sepulchral  Trape- 
zophyrum,  or  support  of  a  table,  with 
figures  representing  Scylla  and  the 
Centaur  as  guardians  of  the  infernal 
regions. 

4.  The  Open  Cburf  (IV.4),  or  Cortiie, 
adjoining  this  gallery,  contains  a  mis- 
cellaneous collection  of  antiquities  o! 
second-rate  importance. 

5.  Ilallf  or  OabinettOf  of  the  Flora 
(IV.  5),  opening  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  Portico  of  the  Balbi : 
Antinous,  a  very  graceful  and  life-like 
statue,  though  much  restored.  There 
is  an  air  of  melancholy  about  the 
features,  but  the  limbs  are  beauti- 
fully executed  (F). — Juno,  an  heroic 
statue  fall  of  dignity  and  expres- 
sion. The  drapery  is  gracefully 
disposed  (F). —  .  The  colossal 
statue  known  as  the  Fabnese  Flora, 
found  in  the  Thermse  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome,  and  celebrated  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 
Though  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height, 
it  is  so  finely  proportioned  and  so 
graceful,  that  the  unnatural  effect  of  its 
large  dimensions  is  not  felt.  The  head, 
the  arms,  and  the  feet  were  supplied  by 
Delia  Porta  and  Albaccini,  who,  with- 
out any  authority,  gave  it  the  character 
of  Flora.  Visconti  thought  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Hope,  and  ac- 
cording to  others  Verms  Genitrix. — 
Aristtdes,  perhaps  the  finest  statue 
in  the  Museum,  discovered  in  the 
Villa  of  the  Papyri  at  Herculaneum, 
and  named  and  described  as  Aristides, 
though  other  critics  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  it  represents  jEschines.  It 
is  as  grand  an  embodiment  of  high 
intellectual  power  and  calm  dignity  of 
character  as  was  ever  expressed  in 
marble.  Th.ft  co\wi\ffVi"a.TiRfe\%.^'W5l^^x^ 
digmfted,  \\ie  cv^Yvti^  ^i  ^^  V-wx  ^ssv^ 
beard  grace^xxX,  \\v^  ^x^^^n  P^^^^^ 
Canova  cousVd^T^^  Vt  «vi^  ^^  ^'^  '^'"^ 
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roanrelloas  monuments  of  ancient  art. 
On  either  side  of  the  Flora  are — 
The  Fabkese  Minerva,  a  semi-heroic 
statue  in  Parian  marble.  It  was  found 
at  Velletri,  and  purchased  for  36,000 
Koman  crowns  (7200/.). ,  It  is  entire, 
with  the  exception  of  the  arms,  which 
are  restored. —  .  BacchuSf  a  fine  statue 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian :  the  hands  are 
restorations  by  Albaccini  (F). — 147. 
Juno,  a  fine  statue  (F).  Behind  here  for 
the  present  has  been  placed  perhaps  the 
grandest  Mosaic  yet  discovered ;  found 
at  P.  in  1831  in  the  House  of  the  Faun. 
The  subject  has  given  rise  to  much 
learned  disquisition;  but  it  is  now 
generally  admitted  that  it  represents 
the  Jiattle  of  fssiis,  and  that  the  two 
principal  figures  are  those  of  Alex- 
ander and  Darius.  The  composition 
is  crowded  with  figures  and  horse- 
men in  the  very  heat  of  a  fight.  One 
war  chariot  only  is  introduced,  corre- 
sponding with  the  account  of  the 
battle  given  by  Q.  Curtius.  The  co- 
louring is  most  vivid,  and  the  execu- 
tion perfect.  It  is  proposed  to  remove 
this  Mosaic  to  the  Hall  of  the  Mosaics 
(II.  hj). 

At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Portico 
of  the  Baibi  we  enter  a  series  of  halls 
parallel  to  it,  the  first  being 

6.  Hall  of  Jupiter  (IV.  6).--Colossal 
sitting  statue  of  Jupiter  (Cu) ;  an  un- 
doubted specimen  of  Greek  art,  very 
dignified  and  imposing.  —  .  The 
Torso  FARNE8E,or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus 
(F),  a  masterpiece  of  art,  regarded  by 
some  as  a  work  of  Phidias.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  graceful 
attitude  of  the  neck  and  the  body,  or 
more  soft  and  true  to  nature  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  flesh.  It  differs 
from  the  Torso  Belvedere, —  .  SarcO' 
ph'KjiiSf  with  a  bas-relief  representing  a 
Baeclianalian  festival,  with  Bacchus 
in  his  car,  and  Hercules  resting  upon 
lole  (F). —  .  A  drunken  Bacchus, 
a  highly  finished  and  most  animated 
alto-relief,  considered  by  Winckel- 
mann  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
jian  art. —  .  Psyche  (C  A),  a 
lent  fuU  of  feeling,  grace,  and 
r^.  The  surpassing  ioveliness 
u»  ooujjtenance  is  combined  with 


elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of 
attitude.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
posture  of  the  figure  and  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  if  a 
Cupid  stood  on  her  right,  and  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.  It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tion of  Psyche  in  existence. — 446. 
Itoman  Sarcophagus,  with  a  rough  bas- 
relief  representing  the  gods  present  at 
the  creation  of  man  by  Prometheus 
(P).—  .  A  beautiful  Greek  bas- 
relief,  called  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
ot  Venus  and  Helen,  Cupid  and  Paris 
or  Alexander,  and  Pitho,  the  goddess 
of  persuasion;  all  of  them,  except 
Cupid,  have  their  names  in  Greek 
characters.  The  Venus  Callipyge, 
found  on  the  site  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero  at  Home,  and  long  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  Venuses  of  Prax- 
iteles. The  rt.  leg,  the  1.  arm,  the 
whole  of  the  1.  hand,  and  the  head  are 
restorations.  Notwithstanding  these 
extensive  additions,  the  statue  is  a  very 
graceful  group,  and  worthy  of  its  fame. 

7.  ITall  of  Apollo  (IV.  7),  or  of  the 
Coloured  Marbles. — Crouching  statues 
of  Barbarians,  in  Pavonazzetto  marble, 
with  heads  and  hands  in  black. — 
Apollo Musagetes^m  green  basalt;  Apollo, 
in  the  act  of  repose,  bends  his  right  arm 
gracefully  over  his  head,  and  suspends 
his  lyre  with  the  left.— 471.  Bust  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  when  young ;  the 
head,  beautiful  and  delicately  worked 
in  Carrara  marble,  is  inserted  in 
a  bust  of  oriental  alabaster  (F).-j^ 
,  Statue  of  Ceres  and  of  Isis,  in 
the  dark  grey  marble  called  hujio 
moratOf  greatly  restored  (F).  — 
Bust  of  Annius  Verus. —  .  Statite  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana^  in  oriental  alabaster, 
with  the  head,  hands,  and  feet  of  bronze. 
This  specimen  of  Roman  sculpture  is 
in  the  highest  state  of  preservation 
even  in  the  minutest  details.  The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  Dea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  multimam- 
inea,  are  also  well  preserved.  The  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  species  of  circular 
diadem  with  eight  chimseras;  and 
there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm.  On 
the  breast  are  vanow*  zodiacal  signs, 
with  four  -winged  f em^^  %^x^%»  «v^^- 
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posed  to  typifr  the  seasons  (F). — 
Statue  of  Meleager,  in  rosso  antico. — 
.  Bust  of  Junius  Brutus. —  .  A 
curious  Mosaic,  upon  a  ground  of  slate, 
the  figures  ocmsisting  of  dancers,  per- 
sons engaged  in  sacrificial  operations, 
&c.,  in  giallo  antico,  in  the  style  of  the 
pietre  commesse  of  Florence. —  .  Bust 
of  Julia  Pia. — In  the  middle  of  the 
hall  is  (501)  a  semi-colossal  sittiuff 
statue  of  Apoilo  Citharoedus,  sculptured 
out  of  a  single  piece  of  red  porphyry, 
except  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  which 
are  of  white  marble.  It  is  crowned 
with  laurel,  and  wears  a  theatrical  cos- 
tume. It  holds  the  lyre  in  the  left 
hand,  and  the  plectrum  in  the  right. 
The  drapery  is  finely  arranged  and  ad- 
mirably chiselled.  The  rarity  of  the 
material  giyes  great  yalue  to  this 
statue,  independently  of  its  merit  as  a 
workof  art  (F). 

8.  Ifail  of  the  Muses  (IV.  8).— It  con- 
tains statues  of  the  Muses  found  in 
the  theatre  at  H;  some  are  good. 
Mnemosyne,  Teipsichore,  and  Clio  are 
in  Greek  marbl(>. — 509.  Sitting  statue 
of  Apollo  Muscujetea  (F). —  .  Alto- 
rilieyo  of  four  figures,  of  exquisite 
workmanship,  supposed  to  represent 
Apollo  and  the  Graces  (F).— 531.  In 
the  middle  of  this  hall  is  the  splendid 
Vase,  coyered  with  bas*relie&  repre- 
senting the  Birth  of  Bacchus,  Mer- 
cury is  represenl;ed  consigning  the 
infant  child  to  the  nymph  Nysa,  with 
Bacchantes  and  Fa.uns  playing  on  mu- 
sical instruments,  who  are  rejoicing  at 
the  birth.  A  gra'^eful  wreath  of  vine 
leaves  and  tendriAs  surrounds  the  rim 
of  the  vase.  Over  the  central  group  of 
figures  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Salpion  of  ^wthens.  This  noble 
specimen  of  Greek,  art,  which  has  been 
described  by  Moutfaucon,  Spon,  and 
other  writers,  wat?  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Fc»rmi»,  in  the  bay  of 
Gaeta,  and  it  lay  foi*  a  long  time  on  the 
beach,  where  it  was  used  by  the  boat- 
men to  moor  their  boats;  the  marks 
of  the  ropes  are  still  distinctly  visible. 
It  was  anerwards  removed  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Gaeta,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  bapthwal  font.  It  stands  on  a 
Pateah  with  reliefs  of  Jiipitc;  Mars, 


Apollo,  JEsoaUpins,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
and  Mercury  (F). 

9.  Jfall  of  Adonis  (IV,  9).—  .  A 
good  statue  of  Bacchus,  from  8t  Agata 
dei  Goti. —  .  The  Hermaphrodite 
Bacchus;  a  singular  statue,  with  very 
light  and  weirarranged  drapery.  It 
has  been  greatly  restored  (P). — 
ruteal,  or  mouth  of  a  cistern,  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  the  process  of 
wine-making  by  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs 
CN).  On  it  stands  a  Venus  with  a 
dolphin,  on  which  sits  Cupid  holding  a 
pigeon.  (  )  Cttpid  entangled  in  the 
folds  of  a  dolphin ;  a  curious  and  well- 
executed  ^up,  but  much  restored  (F). 
In  the  middle  of  this  hall  is  (  )  the 
Adonis  (C),  a  finely  proportioned  and 
highly  finished  figure.  It  has  b«en 
restored  in  parts.  The  collection  of 
the  statues  of  Venus,  which  were  for 
several  years  hidden  from  the  public 
view,  through  motives  of  false  deli- 
cacy, have  been  removed  here.  These 
Venuses  have  been  much  patched  by- 
restorations,  and  have  scarcely  any 
claim  to  beauty;  many  evidently  are 
portrait  statues.  From  here  cross  the 
Hall  of  Flora  and  of  the  Mosaic  (IV.  5) 
to  the 

10.  Hall  of  Atlas,  or  of  Illustrious  Men 
(IV.  10) — containing  a  number  of  busts 
and  statues  of  ancient  poets,  orators, 
&c.  .  Statue  of  Cicero  in  the  act  of 
speaking;  the  head,  hands,  and  right 
foot  are  modem  (H). —  .  Bust  called 
PlatOf  but  which  is  a  good  head  of  BaC' 
chns  on  a  modem  bust  (H). —  .  Bust 
of  Socrates  (F).—  .  Homer,  a  dignified 
and  venerable  statue,  of  Greek  sculp- 
ture, finely  preserved  (H). —  .  Bust 
of  Demosthenes,  of  Greek  sculpture 
(H). —  .  Bust  of  Herodotus,  with  his 
name  in  Greek  (F). — Good  bust  of 
Zeno.  Statue  of  Sylla ;  the  head  may 
be  that  of  Sylla,  but  it  is  only  an 
adaptation  to  another  figure  (H).  In 
the  middle  of  the  hall  is  the  kneeliug 
(  )  Statue  of  Atlas  sustaining 
a  celestial  globe;  a  very  interesting 
monument  of  KoT(i^\i  ^iAfewo,^^  -mA 
one  of  mtjetesl  \»  \5c^^  ^x-vsAjkij^.  ^1 
ancient  OBtToiioTa'^ .  W  \>cv^  ^"^  <s»^- 
stellatVons    Vno^n    \o   xXv^    wx^^^^'^a-. 
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42  may  be  recognised ;  the  five  want- 
ing are  Ursa  major,  Ursa  minor, 
Sagittarius,  Equns,  and  Canis  minor. 
The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  probably 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (F). 

11.  Hall  of  Tiberius  (IV.  10).—  .  A 
Vestal,  a  favourite  bust,  known  by  the 
popular  name  of  the  Zingarella  or  Gipsy 
(F). —  .  Bust  of  ThemistocleSf  sup- 
posed to  be  the  copy  of  a  fine  antique 
(H). —  .  Colossal  head  of  Alexander 
the  Great. —  .    Two    colossal 

busts  of  Juno,  very  well  preserved,  the 
first  of  Greek,  the  second  of  Roman 
workmanship  (F).  —  .  A  fine  bust 
of  Homer  (F). —  .  A  beautiful  Vase, 
ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  represent- 
ing a  Bacchanalian  procession  (H). — 

.  A  double  Hermes,  with  heads  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  inscribed  with 
their  names  in  Greek  letters  (F) —      , 

.  Two  handsome  candelabras,  orna- 
mented with  chimseras,  heads  of  rams, 
storks,  &c.  (F).— Vase  with  bacchana- 
lian reliefs  in  an  early  Greek  style  (F  ). 
—  .  A  Pedestal  of  Greek  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 
14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
rebuilt  after  they  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  II. 
47 :  an  event  also  commemorated  by  a 
medal).  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
symbolical  figure  wearing  its  national 
costume,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
inscribed  below  it.  It  was  found  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Malva  at Pozzuoli). —  .  Colossal 
Head  of  Tiberius  on  a  modem  bust  (F) ; 
one  of  the  best  portraits  of  the  imperial 
tyrant  in  his  youth.  The  room  beyond 
this  contains  a  miscellaneous  collection 
of  smaller  marble  objects  lately  disco- 
vered at  Pompeii — busts,  statues,  archi- 
tectural ornaments,  weights,  mortars, 
&c. —  .  A  statue  of  Diana  from  Pom- 
peii, in  a  very  Archaic  style. — 
A  good  group  of  a  stork  devouring  a 
lizard  (P). —  .  A  bust  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (B). —  .  A  good  bust  of  Sabina ; 
.  id.  of  Faustina  the  Elder;  those 
of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  very  good, 
that  of  the  latter  very  dignified,  were 
Ibund.  m  the  Thermae  at  Baise  ;~some 
tuisH  painted  statues  discovered  of 
"e  jrears  at  Pompeii, 


A  door  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Portico  dei  Balbi  leads  into  the  collec- 
tion of 

III.  Ancient  Sculptures  in  Bronze. 
— ^Arranged  in  4  halls  (there  is  an 
entrance  also  from  the  1st  Vestibule 
of  the  palace).  Among  the  changes 
in  progress  in  the  Museum,  the  most 
important  will  be  the  rearrangement 
now  (June  1868)  in  progress  of  the 
large  bronzes,  in  a  series  of  halls 
upon  the  ground  floor,  fk^ming  a  suite 
to  the  sculptures  in  marble.  Entering 
from  the  Great  Vestibule  on  the  L,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bronze 
Armour  and  Warlike  Implements  of 
the  Koman  and  Greek  periods  (Ill.a). 
In  the  centre  is  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Nero,  which  stood  on  the  arch  lead- 
ing from  the  Forum  to  the  Temple  of 
Fortune  at  Pompeii,  and  which  has 
recently  been  very  carefully  restored. 
Here,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
collection  of  sculptures,  tne  name,  "and 
locality  where  found,  of  the  different 
specimens,  will  be  affixed ;  it  would  be 
useless  to  give  a  detailed  catalogue  of 
them  here.  The  objects  most  worthy 
of  notice,  however,  will  be  the  armour 
from  tombs  of  Magua  Grecia,  shields, 
helmets,  ocrese,  spears,  &c.,  four  of 
which  were  discovered  in  the  most 
ancient  tombs  at  Piestum.  One  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  Eoman  armour  is 
a  helmet,  with  reliefs  of  the  death 
of  Priam  and  Cassandra,  and  of  the 
flight  of  ^neas:  it  was  discovered 
at  Pompeii.  An  Etruscan  helmet  in 
bronze,  with  two  long  wings,  similar 
in  form  to  that  formerly  in  the  Cam- 
pana  Collection  at  Rome,  now  at 
Petersburg.  In  Room  II 16.  the  bronze 
statues ;  the  most  exttmsive  and  interest- 
ing collection  of  this  kind  in  the  world, 
consisting  for  the  greater  part  of  objects 
discovered  at  Hercullaneum  and  Pom- 
peii. Many  of  these  are  of  great  interest 
and  beauty :  indeed  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Museo 
Nazionale ;  and  from  the  arrange- 
ment, as  well  as  the  determination  of 
the  objects  in  it,  is  by  far  the  most 
satis&ctory  of  liie  whole  collection, 
,  ,  ,  ♦  ,  .  Six  statues 
of  actresses  or  dancers,  fe\Si\v^  va.  >Ocife 
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proaceniiim  ot  ine  theatre  at  H.  The 
finest  of  the  group  is  the  one  bind- 
ing her  hair  with  a  fillet  inlaid  with 
siWer,  an  ornament  characteristic  of 
the  dancing  girls  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.—  .  Bast  of  Ptolemy  Philome- 
tor. —  .  R  of  Ciuus  Cssar. —  .  B.  of 
JE.  Lepidus. —  .  Bust  of  Liyia,  with 
an  artistical  coiflfure  or  wig  ((falents),  of 
excellent  workmanship  (H).  — 
The  Sleeping  Faun.  The  right  arm 
bent  back  over  the  head;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  the  opened  lips, 
are  beautiftilly  true  to  nature,  and  in- 
dicatiye  of  the  deep  sleep  which  follows 
active  exercise,  it  was  found  in  1756 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri  at  H. — 
Busts  of  the  philosophers  Hera- 
clitus  and  Democritus. — B.  of  Be- 
renice;  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  portraits  in  the  gallery.  When 
exhumed  in  1756,  the  eyes  and  lips 
were  encrusted  with  silver,  of  which 
the  traces  are  still  visible  (H). —  ,  . 
Two  Discoboli  in  the  act  of  watching 
the  direction  of  the  discus  which  they 
have  just  thrown  ;  most  spirited  and 
life-like  figures,  full  of  natural  grace 
and  expression  (H). — Fine  and  well- 
preserved  busts  ot  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
and  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  both  wearing  the 
diadem  (H). —  .  Ptolemy  Alexander 
(H). —  .  Ptolemy  Apion.—  .  A 
statue  of  a  female  in  the  act  of  adora- 
tion, called  also  Pudicitia  and  Faustina. 

—  .  Good  statue  of  an  attendant  on 
the  altars,  called  one  of  the  young  Ca- 
milli,  in  the  Hall  of  the  Bronzes,  at 
the  Capitol  (Rome). —  Fine  bust  of 
Caracalla, —    .  Bust  of  Commodus  ? — 

.  B.  of  Antinous,  as  Bacchus,  from 
Rome. —  .  Statue  of  Antonia,  the  wife 
of  the  younger  Drusus  (H). —  .  Male 
bust,  called  Scipio  Africanus,  but  with- 
out the  scar  seen  on  all  the  well-au- 
thenticated heads  of  that  celebrated 
character,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
characteristic  heads  in  the  Museum. 
It  was  fbund  in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri 
at  H. —    .  Bust,  called  M.  Agrippa  (r). 

—  .  Colossal  statue  of  Nero  Drusus 
in  sacrificial  robes,  remarkable  for  its 
fine  drapery,  &c.  (H). —  .  B.  of  Plato, 
of  Zeuxippus  according  to  others.  It 
is  a  grand  bust,  somewhat  severe  in 

character,  but  of  beautiM  workman- 


ship (H). —  .  B.  of  Aj'chi/ttis,  with  his 
head  bound  with  the  national  fillet  of 
Tarentum ;  a  most  interesting  portrait 
(H). —  .  A  lovely  small  statue  of  the 
Venus  Anadyomene,  found  at  Noc«ra 
dei  Pagani. —  .  Heroic  statue  of  C7<iu- 
dius  Drusus.  The  ring  on  the  finger 
of  the  left  hand  bears  the  distinc- 
tive lituus  of  Roman  nobility  (H). — 

.  A  small  and  graceful  statue  of 
Fortune  standing  on  a  globe  (P). —  .  A 
small  <SYaf((«o/il/x>//o,  holding  inone  hand 
a  lyre,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other ;  the 
eyes  are  of  silver.  A  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious work  of  art  (P).  The  features  are 
so  perfectly  feminine,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo. —  . 
The  Dancing  Faun,  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  bronzes  found  at  Pompeii; 
the  house  in  which  it  was  discovered 
retains  the  name  of  the  "  House  of  the 
Faun."  Nothing  can  surpass  the  light 
and  graceful  character  of  this  figure. — 

.  Bacchus  and  Ampelus,  a  very  ele- 
gant small  group,  with  silver  eyes, 
standing  on  a  semicircular  base  inlaid 
with  a  garland  of  silver  olive-leaves. 
It  was  lound  in  1812,  with  other  ob- 
jects of  value,  in  the  dyer's  caldron 
at  P,  in  a  room  of  the  House  of 
Pansa.  Marks  of  some  linen  fabric 
may  still  be  traced  upon  the  surface  of 
these  figures;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
owner,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  his  trea- 
sures, had  wrapped  them  in  a  linen 
cloth,  and  was  m  the  act  of  removing 
them  in  the  bronze  caldron,  when  the 
fiery  eruption  compelled  him  to  seek 
safety  in  flight. —  .  Jleroic  statue  of 
Augustus  deined,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right,  and  the  lightning  in  his  left 
hand,  in  imitation  of  Jupiter  (H). —  . 
Small  statue  of  Caligula  m  armour,  with 
the  representation  of  the  Quadriga  and 
a  Victory  on  the  cuirass,  in  inlaid  metal 
and  silver  (H). —  .  Bust  of  CI.  Marcel- 
lus  (F). —  .  B,  of  Seneca y  with  glass 
eyes,  a  speaking  and  most  intellectual 
head,  witn  ragged  locks  of  hair  falling 
over  the  brow.  It  is  one  of  the  finest 
bronze  busts  in  the  Museum  (H). — 

.    Portion  of  a   statue    of  Diana, 

found  with  th«X  q1   k^^*^  ^v^-s^t  '^'t 

Forum  at  '?oTav^\\%  xJaa  VOva  *\o.  "^ 

I  back  ot   X\ie  V^^  \%  ^^^^^T"^"! 

\  custody   aa  l\^aX  \\«Q^x?^  -«V\cXv  ^^ 
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priests,  by  means  of  a  tabe,  the 
statue  being  attached  to  a  wall,  de- 
livered the  oracles  of  the  divinity 
to  her  devotees. —  .  A  group  of  the  in- 
fant Hercules  killing  the  Serpents,  with 
the  Laboure  of  the  demigod  round  the 
base,  a  fine  work  of  the  15th  century. — 
,  .  Two  deer,  the  size  of  life,  very 
graceful  and  full  of  nature  (H). —  .  A 
Drunken  Faun  reposing  on  the  lion's 
skin,  and  imitating  with  his  fingers  the 
music  of  the  castanets ;  an  admirable 
work,  showing  the  power  which  an- 
cient artists  had  to  idealise  a  coarse 
subject  (11).—  .  Mkrcury  in  rkpose, 
the  size  of  life.  The  figure  inclines 
gontly  forward  ;  the  limbs  are  in  the 
soft  bloom  of  carlv  manhood  ;  the  pro- 
portions are  perfect,  and  the  sweet 
expression  most  beautiful.  It  is  in 
admirable  preservation,  nothing  being 
wanting  but  the  caduceus,  of  which 
there  is  still  a  fragment  in  the  right 
hand  (H). —  .  A  running  Hermaphro- 
dite, called  the  Pvthian  Apollo ;  the 
liead  that  of  a  female ;  a  fine  statue  (H). 
—  .  BuccphaluSj  a  small  but  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  statue  of  a  horse,  with 
silver  head-band  and  bridle.  As  it 
was  found  at  H.,  in  the  same  spot 
with  the  equestrian  statue  of  Alex- 
ander, it  is  supposed  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  represent  Bucephalus. —  . 
A  small  statue  of  Alexander  the 
(iREAT  mounted  on  Bucephalus;  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the 
Museum.  Alexander  is  a  noble  figure ; 
the  head,  divested  of  the  helmet,  and 
bound  simply  with  the  royal  diadem, 
is  full  of  heroism  and  animation.  The 
horse  is  quite  equal  to  his  rider  in  energy 
and  vigour;  the  trapj)ings  elaborately 
worked,  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  this  group,  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered  unique  (II). —  .  A  small 
statue  of  I'hrtune,  with  the  attributes  of 
Isis :  a  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the 
highest  state  of  preservation.  The 
pedestal  and  ornament  on  the  head  are 
inlaid  with  silver  (H).  A  dancing 
female  figure,  very  gi'aceful,  standing 
on  a  ^lobe,  and  with  a  silver  collar  (H). 
—  .  A  small  equestrian  statue  of 
/ijj  ^///aron  (H),     Amongst  the   most 


recent  additions  to  this  department  are 
a  beautiful  statue  of  Narcissus,  2}  ft. 
high;  the  statue  of  a  faun,  holding 
a  circlet,  formed  by  a  coiled  snake — 
it  served  probably  as  a  stand  for  a 
vase,  found  in  the  house  of  the  Marble 
Merchant  at  Pompeii ;  and  that  of  a 
Victory,  on  a  globe,  holding  a  trophy, 
forming  the  support  of  an  elegant  table, 
from  a  house  near  the  Sea  Gate  of  the 
same  ruined  city.  In  the  innermost 
room  (III0»  next  the  collection  of 
marbles,  will  be  placed  all  the  bronze 
sculptures  of  animals.  In  the  centre  of 
the  Hall  is  one  of  the  Horses  from  the 
Quadriga  of  Nero,  from  near  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  H. —  .  T/te  Colossal 
head  of  a  Ilorsc,  one  of  the  very  noblest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  a  colossal  horse 
which  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  npw  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  di  San  Gennaro.  The 
lower  orders  considered  it  had  been 
the  work  of  Virgil,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  miraculous  powers  in  curing 
the  diseases  of  horses ;  to  remove  the 
latter  superstition,  a  Cardinal  Carafa, 
archbishop  of  Naples,  had  the  statue 
melted  down  in  1322,  and  the  bronze 
converted  into  bells  for  his  cathe- 
dral. His  kinsman,  Diomede  Carafa, 
Conte  di  Maddaloni,  saved  the  head 
from  such  Vandalism,  and  had  it 
placed  in  his  palace,  where  it  remained 
until  1809.  Beyond  the  Hall  of  the 
Statues  will  be  arranged  the  smaller 
Bronze  Figures  (III.cj,  and  farther  on 
those  of  Animals  (II  I.(/),  Most  of  the 
smaller  statues  are  placed  for  the  pi'e- 
seut  temporarily  in  Hall  IV.  3. 

V.  Collection  of  Ancient  In- 
scriptions,— MusEo  Epigrafico,  for- 
merly scattered  over  dift'erent  parts  of 
the  Museum,  now  arranged  on  the 
walls  of  the  great  Hall  (V.6),  forming 
the  eastern  wing  of  the  building,  and 
which  also  contains  the  Farnese  Bull 
and  Hercules.  In  the  portico  that 
precedes  (Va)  have  been  placed  all  the 
mural  painted  inscriptions  from  H  and 
P,  andGraffite,  or  scratched  inscriptions. 
The  inscriptions  from  Neapolitan  lo- 
calities ate  atnm^^^  a<ic««\iA\i^  \ft  \^i^ 
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order  of  the  proyinces  and  towns,  on 
the  1.  on  entering  the  ^reat  hall ;  the 
miscellaneoos  series,  chiefly  from  the 
Faruese  collection,  on  the  rt.  The  total 
number  exceeds  2000.  Those  of  most 
interest  to  the  visitor  will  be  the  me- 
morials from  Herculaneum  relative  to 
the  construction  of  its  Hasilica  by 
Marcus  Nonius  Balbi,  and  the  rebuild- 
ing of  its  Temple  of  Cybele  (Mater 
Deum)  in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  after  having  been  thrown 
down  in  A.D.  61  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  its  total  destruction 
in  A.D.  79  ;  several  dedicatory  ones  by 
L.  Mammius  to  Autonia,  Germanicus, 
and  Claudius ;  a  curious  set  of  stand- 
ard measures  of  capacity,  set  up  in  the 
Forum  of  Pompeii  by  Clodius  Flaccus 
and  Narcseus  Aurelianus  Caledus 
the  Duumvirs,  by  order  of  the  De- 
curions;  an  inscription  in  beauti- 
fully formed  letters,  to  L.  Mammius 
Rufiis,  who  repaired  the  basilica  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  theatre,  with  its  or- 
chestra, at  his  own  expense,  pecunid 
S'la ;  to  M.  Holconius  Kufus  Celer,  who 
did  the  same  with  regard  to  the  Crypta 
and  Tribunalia ;  to  N.  Popidius,  who 
rebuilt  the  Temple  of  Isis,  destroyed, 
TERiLE  MOTV  coNLAPSVM,  also  by  the 
earthquake  of  a.d.  61.  Amongst  the 
miscellaneous  inscriptions  is  a  very  cu- 
rious Calendar  (F) :  it  consists  of  a 
square  block  of  white  marble,  on  the  4 
sides  of  which  have  been  inscribed  the 
1 2  months  of  the  year :  at  the  head  of 
the  column  of  each  month  is  a  relief 
of  the  corresponding  sign  of  the  zc^iac^ 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  month, 
with  the  number  of  its  days,  the  nones, 
and  the  mean  length  in  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  the  designation  of  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral occupations  of  the  month,  and  its 
principal  religious  festival.  Thus  we 
see  that  January  had  31  days,  that  the 
nones  were  on  the  5th,  the  hours  of 
the  day  9^  and  of  the  night  14^,  that 
the  reeds  and  canes  were  to  be  cut 
down,  the  sun  in  Capricornus,  that 
J  lino  was  the  tutelary  divinity,  and 
that  the  Penates  were  to  l>e  sacrificed 
to.  This  calendar  is  interesting  also 
as  sbowmg  the  period  of  the  sowing 


and  reaping  ;  thus  we  see  the  former, 
Senientes  Triticarice^  in  November,  and 
the  latter,  Vicii  Pahulariuniy  Seontur, 
and  Setjetes  Liistnmtur,  in  Ma}' ;  in  Sept. 
the  apples  are  gathered,  poirui  letjuni ; 
showing  that  it  was  made  for  the  dis- 
trict— the  environs  of  Kome — in  which 
it  was  found.  All  the  inscriptions  in 
bronze,  formerly  scattered  over  the 
Museum,  especially  the  celebrated 
Greek  ones  from  Heracleia,  have  been 
removed  to  here.  The  HisSACleian 
Tablks,  as  they  are  called,  being  two 
oblong  plates  of  bronze,  found,  in  1732, 
at  Luce,  on  thebankof  theSalandrella, 
in  Calabria,  near  the  site  of  ancient 
Heracleia,  have  been  illustrated  by 
Mazocchi.  The  first  Table,  en^ved 
300  years  before  our  era,  describes  a 
field  sacred  to  Bacchus,  which  had  been 
appropriated  by  some  inhabitants  of 
Heracleia;  it  records  the  steps  taken, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  citizens, 
to  restore  the  land  to  its  religious  uses, 
to  define  its  boundaries,  to  settle  the 
terms  on  which  it  was  to  be  let,  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  to  be  culti- 
vated, &c.  The  second  Table  records 
the  same  arrangements  in  regard  to  a 
field  sacred  to  Minerva.  Both  inscrip- 
tions are  in  Greek.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  latter  has  on  it  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, a  fragment  of  the  Lex  Servilui, 
enacted  B.C.  45,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  towns, 
to  the  distribution  of  bread  and  the 
making  of  the  roads:  it  is  a  most 
important  document  for  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Italy.  A  portion  of 
the  first  table  had  been  sold  at  Rome 
in  1735  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
who  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
published  by  Maittaire  in  1736.  The 
Cavaliere  Guevara  recovered  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Charles  III.  The  inscrip- 
tions in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Museo  Epigrafico  are  chiefly  from 
Rome  and  its  environs,  and  formed 
part  of  the  Famese  Collection. 

The  Toro  Farnese,  or  Farnes); 
Bull.  This  celebrated  group  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  a&  <i\vt  q.1  ^<^  \ass^ 

He  teWs  us  iWx  *v\.  ^^'8»>atws.^\.  *^^^y^ 
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wtffk  t4  timi  UhotHxn  fevlplon  Jj^^ 
Umi^  mA  Tpuikf^mt,  vlio  e«t  it  fhni  a 
Mfiifli!;  M»di(  of  Maiiile,  Astnins  PoUio, 
mm;  ^^  tlM(  ^^nMtetl  patrons  of  art  in  the 
tiMM;  'if  Au|^u»tiiiiy  f«  bdiered  to  hare 
DurchMud  tt.  It  wa«  foood  m  the 
Tfntrmm  tff  CaraeaJlay  maeh  mjumL 
Thts  pfiuc'tpal  r«»tDfitk««  were  eze- 
etit44  nrider  the  fopermteiideiiee  of 
Mkhael  Afigelo  bjr  H«wcbi,  who  added 
the  bead  of  the  mill,  the  upper  part  of 
the  fttfitre  of  Dirce,  a  great  portion  of 
the  nmifH%  iff  Auiphion  and  Zetbns, 
afid  the  whole  of  that  of  Antiope 
tt%ine\^  the  I^U  The  groap  was 
plaee<l  hy  Michael  Angelo  m  the 
e^nirt  of  the  Fameie  Pal^  at  Kome, 
wliere  it  ierred  to  decorate  a  foan- 
\mn.  In  1796  it  was  brought  to  Na- 
ples;  ami  phiced  in  the  Villa  Keale,  from 
wbich  it  was  removed  to  this  museum. 
The  Kufjject  is  the  tale  of  the  revenge 
of  Antiope  and  her  two  sons  (Zethus 
ami  Amphion;  on  Dirce,  for  having 
seduced  the  affHctimiK  of  her  husband 
ItyvAxn  Kirtg  of  Thebes,  who,  beins 
etiafuoured  of  her*  bad  despised  and 
repudiated  hiit  (|ueen.  Her  two  sons, 
enraged  at  the  insult  offered  to  their 
niothisr,  resolved  on  tving  their  victim 
to  the  horns  of  a  bull.  But  Antiope 
int4*rpose(l,  and  prevailed  with  tne 
young  men  to  restrain  the  animal, 
imd  unbind  iter  rival.  Several  animals 
are  lutpresented  in  relief  round  the  base. 
—  .  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
tlie  ball  is  the  Paknkse  Hercules, 
or  tliu  Hercules  of  Glycon.  It  was 
brought  by  (caracal la  from  Athens  to 
adorn  his  Therma),  and  was  found 
among  their  ruins  in  1540,  but  the 
bigs  were  wanting.  Cardinal  Ales- 
sand  ro  Farnese  employed  Michael 
Angelo  to  supply  tnern,  and  from 
his  UKxbd  in  terracotta  the  missing 
limbs  were  executed  and  added  to  the 
figure  by  (juglielmo  della  Porta. 
'Iwenty  years  afterwards  the  original 
legs  were  found  in  a  well,  3  m.  from 
the  baths,  on  the  property  of  the  Kor- 
gbese  iHmUy;  but  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  well  satisfled  with  the  resto- 
rttious  of  (lugllelmo  della  Porta  that 
ke  woiihltiot  nlU)w  tht*m  to  be  replaced. 
'^Atf  amUnw  h*ffu  wmaiiwd  m  the 
MMt^MHion  of  thv  norghvBo  fhmily  un- 


I  til  a  firw  jean  mce,  wiicB  the  pmeat 
Prinee  Bor^Mae  presented  them  to  the 
Kingof  Naj^esu  This  edebnted  statue 
represents  fiUireoks  resting  on  his  dnh, 
which  seems  to  bend  ben^th  his  pon- 
deroos  arms;  while  the  expression  of 
complete  fatigue,  both  in  the  eoonten- 
ance  and  Hmbs,  is  comlnned  with  a 
display  of  strength,  even  in  repose, 
which  is  perfectly  sopematoraL  Upon 
the  rock  upon  which  rests  the  elnb 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Glycon.  Few  statues  of  an- 
tiquity were  so  admired  by  the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  Hercules 
of  Glycon.  It  was  impressed  on 
the  money  of  Athens,  and  after- 
wards on  the  coins  of  Caracalla; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  had  many  copies  of  the 
statue  executed  by  their  best  artists. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome.  In  modem  times  much  has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
of  the  statue,  and  it  has  been  often 
described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
But  the  anatomist  John  Bell  maintains 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature. 
From  the  centre  of  this  hall  a  winding 
stair  leads  to  a  series  of  rooms  (not 
included  on  our  plan)  on  the  basement 
floor,  in  which  are  placed 

VI.  The  Egyptian  Collection  of 
Antiquities,  in  2  of  the  Basement 
Halls,  beneath  the  Toro  Famese.  It 
was  formed  chiefly  by  the  purchase  of 
the  collections  of  Cardinal  Borgia.  We 
shall  only  notice  a  few  of  the  principal 
objects. — A  sepulchral  monument  in 
granite  with  bas-reliefs  of  22  figures 
and  hieroglyphics  (B).  —  A  fragment 
of  a  sarcophagus  of  black  granite, 
covered   inside    and  out   with  hiero- 

?;lyphics.  In  1762  Niebuhr  saw  this 
ragment  at  Boulac,  and  published  a 
sketch  of  it  in  his  Travels. — A  Pas- 
tophorus,  or  Egyptian  priest,  in  black 
basalt,  one  of  we  fine  examples  of  this 
numerous  class  of  statues  (F).  —  A 
statue  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  seated  on  his 
throne,  wUu  \i\%  T\|^\it  band  resting  on 
the  head  of  CwVietxifi,  i<i\xTA  va.  \)cife  n^"^- 
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tibule  of  the  Serapeon  (Pz). — ^The  Isiac 
table,  found  in  the  iBeon  (P). — A 
square  tablet  of  lead  corered  with  hie- 
ratic charaeters,  alluded  to  by  Zoega  iu 
his  woril  on  the  Obelisks. — Bust  of  Isis 
in  green  banlt. — Head  of  Ptolemy  V. 
in  marble.-^Small  statue  of  Isis^,  with 
gilt  and  coloured  drapery,  holding  the 
sistrnm  in  the  right  hand,  and  the 
keys  of  the  Nile  m  the  left  (P).— A 
singular  representation  iu  relief  of  Osiris. 
It  was  once  painted,  the  traces  of  colour 
bdng  ttill  visible. — ^A  bas-relief  of 
Osins  and  Isis  (B). — Five  Canopic 
Tases  in  Oriental  alabaster  (B). — A  case 
containing  Tarious  sacerdotal  objects 
used  by  the  priests. — Male  torso  in 
basalt,  covered  with  hieroglyphics 
(B). — A  celebrated  Papyrus,  in  Greek, 
which  dates  from  the  2nd  or  drd  cent, 
of  our  era,  and  which  Schow  states  to 
have  been  found  in  a  subterranean 
building  at  Memphis,  with  40  others, 
enclosed  in  a  box  of  sycamore-wood. 
They  were  offered  for-  saie  to  a  mer- 
chant who,  not  knowing  their  value, 
purchased  this  one  only,  and  sent  it  to 
Cardinal  Borgia :  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed in  lighting  the  pipes  of  the 
Turks.  The  Greek  characters  are  most 
valuable  for  their  antiquity.  The 
manuscript  is  written  in  columns,  and 
contains  the  names  of  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  dykes  and  canals 
of  the  Nile. — Group  of  a  Pastophorus 
and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt,  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient 
monuments  of  this  class. — An  Ibis  in 
white  marble,  with  the  head  and  feet 
in  bronze  (P).  There  are  several 
human  mummies  in  a  recess,  and  one 
of  a  very  large  crocodile. 

VII.  Early  Christian  Inscrip- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  catacombs 
about  Rome,  a  few  from  those  of  San 
Gennaro  dei  Poveri  in  the  N.  suburb 
of  Naples. 

In  the  4  rooms,  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  the  last,  are  to  be  placed 

VIII.  Inscriptions,  in  different 
Ordentai.  Languages,  not  yet  (1868) 
arranged. 

IX,  MXDLBVALAND  M ODEBN  WORKS 

OF  Art,    Opening  out  of  the  portico 


(Va),  in  which  are  placed  the  mural 
painted  inscriptions  from  Pompeii,  are 
a  series  of  rooms  (not  vet  opened  or 
arranged)  containing  objects  of  a  mis- 
cellaneous character.  In  the  3  first  are 
inscriptions  and  a  few  bas-relieft  of  the 
15th,  16th,  17th,  and  18th  cents.;  in 
the  last  the  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand 
IV.,  the  poorest  of  Canova's  works. 
It  stood  formerly  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  stairs ;  in  tne  1st  hall  tlie  mediay 
val  state  coach  of  the  municipality  of 
Naples.  It  is  proposed  to  place  here 
every  remarkable  inscription  and  frag- 
ment of  sculpture  from  the  suppressed 
churches,  and  to  remove  all  the  me- 
difcval  objects,  including  those  under 
No.  X.,  to  halls  in  the  adjoining  sup- 
pressed convent  of  Santa  Teresa. 

lieturniug  to  the  great  vestibule,  and 
ascending  the  stairs,  we  enter  on  the 
rt.  a  series  of  low  rooms  containing 
the 

X.  Cinquecento  Objects.  —  The 
Cinquecento  collection  contains  more 
than  1200  specimens  arranged  in  3 
rooms,  preceding  those  of  Terracottas 
and  Koman  Glass,  among  which  the 
tbilowing  may  be  mentioned.  In  the 
two  first  rooms,  a  Sacramental  Taber- 
nacle, in  bronze,  in  eight  compart- 
ments, designed,  it  is  said,  by  Michael 
Augelo,  and  cast  b^  Jacopo  Siciliano. 
A  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Saviour,  his  Crucifixion,  En- 
tombment, and  Resurrection,  in  ala- 
baster, of  the  time  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  presented  by  his  sister  Joanna 
II.  to  the  monks  of  S.  Giovanni  Car- 
bonara.  Bronze  busts  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  of  Charles  V.  A  splendid 
bi*ouze  chest,  known  as  the  Casaetta 
Famese,  adorned  with  reliefs  and  with 
6  oval  intaglios  on  rock  crystal,  repre- 
senting the  Combats  of  the  Amazons, 
between  the  Centaurs  and  the  La- 
pithse,  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  a 
Race  in  the  Circus,  and  a  Naval  Action 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Greeks :  they 
were  executed  by  Joannes  de  Bemard\  of 
Castel  Bologaft^e.  K  wxiss^jst^^^^j)^^^- 
tion    oi   fe«ucT«mctAs\  ^<«»^"^<»  «s»ss^^ 

mens  oi  Ma^oWe^^^xvii  ^^  ^\«xx^^«« 
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blue  pottery,  with  the  arms  of  a  Car- 
dinal Famese  opon  it;  a  series  of 
mediseyal  seals;  a  globe  in  brass, 
brought  from  the  Blast  as  a  present 
to  Cardinal  Borgia,  and  described 
by  the  astronomer  Toaldo — it  bears 
an  Arabic  inscription ;  a  bronze  patera, 
used  as  an  armlet,  with  two  Arabic 
inscriptions;  some  pictures  brought 
from  India;  and  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  The  greater  part  of  the  me- 
dieval objects  will  soon  be  removed  to 
Hall  XXV.  in  the  Picture  Gallery  up 
stairs. 

XI.  The  very  extensive  Collection 
OF  Ancient  Glass  is,  with  that  of  the 
Terracottas,  to  be  removed  to  the 
upper  floor,  to  Hall  XVII.  It  consists 
of  upwards  of  4000  specimens,  includ- 
ing almost  every  article  into  which 
glass  is  capable  of  beine  moulded,  and 
occupies  a  room  bevond  the  Mediseval 
or  Cinqueceuto  collection.  Many  of 
the  specimens  show  the  remarkable 
skill  which  the  Romans  had  attained 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  Among 
them  are  wine-bottles,  plates,  water- 
jugs,  cups,  decanters,  cruets,  tumblers, 
urns,  chalices,  scent-bottles,  pots  of 
rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels,  bottles 
of  medicines,  fruit-dishes,  necklaces, 
cinerary  urns  still  containing  human 
bones,  &c.  &c.  The  window  glass 
found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  (P) 
shows  how  early  its  use  had  become 
essential  to  domestic  luxury.  Among 
the  vases  is  one  of  remarkable  beautv, 
containing  human  ashes,  discovered  m 
a  tomb  attached  to  the  House  of  the 
Mosaic  Columns  (P)  in  1837.  It  re- 
sembles the  Portland  vase  in  style, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  execution.  The 
reliefs  are  also  in  a  white  semi-tran- 
sparent material.  When  discovered 
it  was  broken,  but  the  fragments  were 
carefully  collected,  and  the  whole  has 
been  restored  with  great  skill.  There 
is  a  flat  vase  with  a  handle  in  the  same 
kind  of  glass,  on  a  stand ;  and  a  very 
lue  though  broken  specimen  of  a  tazza, 
l^e  up  of  fragments  of  coloured 
^bf  ana  glass  remelted,  in  the  centre 
^f0room.  The  collection  of  Jachri- 
ressels,  &c,,  in  coloured  glass 


and  smalt,  from  Magna  Grseeia,  is  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  British  and  other 
Moseoms. 

XII.  Tebre  Cotte,  or  Unpainted 
and  CoABSEB  Pottery. — This  collec- 
tion is  very  extensive,  also  about  to  be 
removed  to  Hall  XVII.  The  specimens 
are  principally  coarser  vessels  ,  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  very 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  In  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows  are  two  GUraria^  or  cage  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  fattened  dormice 
(jjlires),  which  they  considered  as  a 
great  culinary  delicacy.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  fine  bowl  with  low  reliefs 
m  red  Arezzo  ware,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  with  the  hospitable  inscrip- 
tion, bibe,  amice  D£  meo.  Several 
Etruscan  sepulchral  urns  in  terracotta, 
each  having  a  recumbent  figure  on  the 
lid ;  and  near  the  window  two  colossal 
statues  of  Hygeia  or  Juno,  or  of  ^scu- 
lapius  or  Jupiter,  found  at  Pompeii ; 
2  puteals,  or  mouths  of  cisterns,  with 
reliefs.  In  one  of  the  presses  are  pre- 
served the  celebrated  Volscian  bas- 
reliefs  found  at  Velletri,  formerly  in 
the  Museo  Borgia  there ;  they  are 
unfortunately  mere  fragments,  but  in 
a  fine  early  or  Etruscan  style:  they 
represent  warriors  on  horseback  and 
in  chariots ;  1  races  of  painting  still 
exist  on  them.  In  another  of  the 
presses  is  a  curious  collection  of 
those  money-boxes,  still  used  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy 
called  CaroseliiJ  and  Salvi  Denari,  in 
which  coin  can  be  introduced  but  not 
withdrawn  wittiout  breaking  the  vessel, 
a  mode  used  by  children  and  the  lower 
orders  to  depot  >it  their  savings :  in  one 
of  these  vases  are  the  hoardings  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Pompeii,  18  centuries 
ago,  consisting;  of  several  coins  of  the 
reign  of  Vespai>ian.  The  collection  of 
earthenware  lamps,  in  such  general  use 
in  Roman  times,  is  very  extensive; 
one  for  10  circular  wicks,  and  another 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  galley,  are 
elegant. — In  the!  last  room  the  presses 
are  filled  with  reliefs  in  terracotta, 
with  small  busts,  votive  figures,  legs, 
arms,  &c.,  6taXue\t«s,  «Ltvd  \i\im.erous 
unpainted  vaseB*  ^^w^^  '^'^^^  ^^x^^^^w 
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forms ;  a  teriet  of  ex  toios,  or  offerings 
for  cures  effiKted — amongst  them  i\ 
human  head  strongly  studded  with  pus- 
tules of  small  pox — chiefly  discovered 
about  Calyi,  the  ancient  Cales. 

Kecrossing  the  great  stairs,  we  reach 
the 

XIII.  CaiiJEAN  Collection,  formed 
by  the  late  Prince  of  Syracuse,  and 
purchased  by  the  Prince  of  Carignano, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Museum,  whose 
bast  nas  been  placed  in  the  centre  of 
the  first  room.  It  consists  exclusively 
of  objects  discovered  in  excavutious 
made  at  Cums,  principally  of  vases  in 
terracotta,  and  bronzes.  There  are 
many  specimens  of  coloured  glass, 
ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  combs, 
toothpicks,  a  paper-knife,  some  good 
Greek  jewellery,  and  in  the  centre  of 
the  2nd  room  a  head  or  mask  in  wax, 
found  in  a  tomb,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  its  occupant.  One  of  the 
vases  in  terracotta,  in  the  Italo-Greek 
style,  with  bas-reliefs  of  12  figures  re- 
presenting the  combats  of  the  Amazons 
and  Lapiths,  is  particularly  worthy  of 
notice.  'J'here  are  several  fine  Italo- 
Greek  or  Etruscan  vases. 

Ascending  now  to  the  upper^  floor 
of  the  Palace,  we  reach,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  stairs,  on  the  rt.  of  the  land- 
ing place — 

XIV.  Collection  of  Gold  and 
Silver  Ornaments,  and  Vases, 
Cameos,  Gems,  and  Articles  of 
Food,  Colours,  kciOijifetti  Preziosi), — 
This  room  is  surrounded  by  presses. 
On  entering,  in  the  two  on  the  left 
are  preserved  the  silver  ornaments 
and  vases:  amongst  the  latter  are 
particularly  worthy  of  notice, — a  silver 
vase  from  Uerculaneum,  with  reliefs 
representing  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer ; 
a  very  handsome  silver  mirror;  two 
with  reliefs  of  victories  ;  a  large  series 
of  spoons ;  a  very  curious  sundial  in  the 
singular  form  of  a  shoulder  of  bacon ; 
ou  its  surface  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  months  and  certain  lines  to 
enable  the  observe^  to  determine  the 
hour  by  the  projection  of  the  shade  cast 
hjr  a  style  upon  them ;  from  gnomic 

eons/demtjons  It  would  appear    that 


this  singular  little  instrument  was  con- 
structeci  rather  for  the  latitude  of 
Konie  than  for  that  of  Pompeii,  where 
it  was  found.  Another  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  same  press  is  what 
from  its  form  appears  to  have  been  a 
reading-glass,  or  concavo-convex  lens : 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  glass  pre- 
vents its  magnifying  powers  being 
now  tested.  J^ress  2  contains  three 
very  handsome  tripods  or  incense- 
burners  ;  two  very  beautiful  cups 
with  rich  foliage  in  high  relief;  two 
small  vases  with  relicK  of  ma!e  and 
female  centaurs  and  lovely  Cupids; 
a  series  of  silver  vessels  found  at 
Pompeii,  in  the  House  of  Meleager;  a 
collection  of  rings  from  the  Greek 
tombs  of  Armento  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata;  and  a  collection  of  plate, 
including  jelly-moulds,  dishes,  &c., 
discovered  at  Pompeii  in  183G.  Near 
here,  upon  a  marble  pedestal,  are 
exhibited  2  very  beautiful  Greek  ear- 
rings, discovered  near  Taranto,  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Baron  Chatillon: 
Press  3  contains  gold  ornaments, 
amongst  which  are  worthy  of  notice 
—a  gold  chain,  armlet,  necklace,  a 
matrimonial  ring  and  earrings,  found 
with  a  female  skeleton  in  the  House 
of  Diomed  at  Pompeii  (see  p.  231); 
several  armlets  with  serpents'  heads, 
some  with  inscriptions,  from  the 
same  place;  graceful  brooches  with 
small  figures  of  Bacchus  and  other 
divinities;  a  series  of  gold  articles 
from  the  tombs  at  liuvo,  celebrated 
for  their  Etruscan  vases,  consisting 
of  a  lady's  necklace  formed  of  heads  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  acorns,  &c.  Ear- 
rings richly  chased ;  two  small  co- 
loured smalt  bottles,  on  handsome  gold 
stands,  to  contain  perfumes;  a  hand- 
some necklace  from  S.  Agata  dei 
Goti,  the  ancient  Saticnla ;  a  portion  of 
another  from  Nola,  composed  of  richly 
chased  gold  cylinders,  inlaid  witli  gar- 
nets ;  several  rings  from  Herculaueum 
and  Pompeii — amongst  the  latter,  one 
(468)  having  still  the  finger-bone  of  the 
wearer  in  it ;  a  Koman  bulla  WQt\\.\^>axA 
the  neck  •,  wa.  ^NaXjoraXs^-^  n*^-^^^ 
circlet  in  g9\0L,ioT  W^  \i«eA.,^<iX^*>J^ 
garnets,  irom  ¥t«&^Xka.\  \ixv  '^^^^L 
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ill  A«li*-^t  b^Uwfed   to  tb«   Miueo 
J^l^ ;  goUl  l«*f,  tmeklnean,  tmrrm^, 

(MitotiU  »tiu<4«  iUM  Urft/i  g^Ui  Uuup, 
4\m^vt6rtd  mar  i!tm  ftea^giate  ut 
l^iHuimii  ill  IHiiSi,  wHh  otii«r  gold  onm^ 
fiimiia,  lUifoTii  thu  wUuiow  in  thtt 
iusUihrntM  Tazxa  Vanis^^^  in  onyx 
Of  Mirdooyx,  coo»lier«d  m  tJi«  woist 
»r<^U>tM  atjj^et  of  k«  l(io4  tbftt  bfl« 
\mt%\  pf«ft<jrv«d  to  u«.  It  ij!on«if t«  of  a 
«hftllow  cup  oi  ^  itieb««  Id  diaoMH^r, 
r\ti\\\y  dttcomted  witb  r4$U«f«  Uoth 
witlim  ttiMl  without  Out«i4«  it  i« 
oriiiiii»Aiit<4  witit  tb«  Im^  (4  Mia/^am., 
tuiy*tf\Mi  tti«  wlioli;  «iir&^;  within 
with  ft  rUhiy  seutpturfld  it'^xH^  ^^  M;ir«o 
ftguriWf  which  \mMtt  givo^a  ri»e  to  much 
ftutii|uftriftn  <ii«cu«»ioi»  a«  to  th«  sub' 
\mi  it  r&[>r««i;nt«,  Vit^conti  cou«iikrs 
It  to  re^f  to  th«  fecuiohitioo  of  Kgyot 
pr^Mluc4j4  by  i\\tt  o¥«»Hlowing  of  the 
S'iiii,  ^ffm\\fi»A  by  th«  ftgur«  of  fto 
014  mfto  ««flt«d  b<Nii4«  ft  tree,  ftiid  ft 
femftie  on  ft  (vphinx ;  wbii«t  Quftrftota 
mmmm  it  t(>  be  reifttive  to  the  festival 
of  the  iiftfvest,  indtituted  by  Alexftoder 
the  Greftt  when  be  bonded  Alexftndrift, 
The  wmim%  on  tiie  rigbt'haud  wftll 
contam,  ftr«ti  several  ftrticles  oi  food 
and  of  hottselM)hi  use^^Hlfttei,  walnute, 
ftgs,  pine'kerneU,  pomegranatenieedi, 
eggii  oil  desieeated,  a  purse  with  coins 
or  the  reign  of  Vespiisian,  &c.  Not  the 
least  curious  object  here  is  a  loaf  of 
breadon  which  is  impressed  the  baker's 
name,  Q.  CaAMius,  and  several  of  the 
eighty  Umves  discovered  in  a  baker's 
oven  at  Pompeii  in  1862.  Portions  of 
nets*  with  the  needles  used  in  making 
them :  iars,  in  earthenware  atul  gUss, 
containing  oil,  olives,  and  grain ;  corks 
for  bottles;  and  a  slab  with  spatula 
which  bL'louged  to  a  I'ompeian  apothe- 
cary.  Tliere  are  also  several  car- 
boni'/ed  remains  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
ropes,  UL'ts,  sea-shells,  such  as  tritons, 
cones,  cy preie,  &c.,  still  preserving 
thttlf  colours.  In  one  of  these  pressed 
is  a  i)iir8«,c^oulalningcoins  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  found  with  a  skeleton  In 
a  hoiisti  i)t  Pompeii,  In  two  others  are 
prestirvttd  the  contents  of  a  colour- 
di*»/dr'g  gbop,  eon$lMtiag  of  masses  of 
dlffenrnt  pi/fnumtg,  all  moUllic,  of  sul- 
/^Ai/r,  pumieeBtone,  taler^lu  ihl»  case  a 


variety  of  foliated  gypsum ;  and  in  that 
on  the  rt,  o(  the  eutrsLuee  is  a  Ur^ 
speeimen  of  Amianthus  tissue,  used  m 
burning  ftnd  eolleetiug  the  ashes  of  the 
d(^ — It  was  found  in  a  cinerary  urn 
near  Vasto,  In  the  Abruzzi;  btmesuh 
some  interesting  sculptures  in  ivory 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  amongst  which 
a  small  statue  of  Hercales,  nearly 
copied  from  the  Ercole  Famese ;  frag- 
ments  of  a  group  which  appears  to 
liave  been  a  copy  of  the  Toro  Famese ; 
and  a  small  statue  of  Venus,  remark- 
able for  its  gold'leaf  coating. 

In  a  series  of  glass  cases  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  very  rich  series  of 
cameos,  intaglios,  rings,  &c.  Some  of 
the  cameos  are  very  beautiful :  such  as 
Jupiter  destroying  the  Titans ;  a  fine 
head  of  Medusa;  lola  with  the  club 
of  Hercules ;  a  bead  of  Lysimmachus 
homed;  a  copy  of  the  part  of  the 
Toro  Famese  group  which  represents 
the  son  of  Antiope  releasing  Dirce 
from  the  bull's  head,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  under  M.  Angelo's 
direction  in  the  restoration  of  that 
celebrated  apecimen  of  ancient  statuary ; 
a  good  head  of  Augustus,  and  one  of 
T^rius  in  paste.  Amongst  the  intag- 
lios are  an  excellent  likeness  of  Galba ; 
a  cornelian  in  the  form  of  a  bulUi,  with 
the  heads  of  Blarcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucilla engraved  upon  it;  a  corneliun 
with  the  bead  of  Apollo,  surrounded 
by  the  12  signs  of  the  Zodiac;  AJax 
and  Cassammi,  &c.  In  the  3rd  cane 
are  several  specimens  of  onyx  and 
cornelian  prepared  for  the  work  of 
the  cameo  engraver.  The  4th  caKct 
contains  a  very  rich  collection  of 
finger-rings.  One  f^om  Uuvo  has  a 
large  but  coarse  emerald:  the  stone 
is  pierced  with  a  cavity,  in  whicli 
poison  is  supposed  t^)  have  been  se- 
creted, (85)  A  massive  gold  ring  with 
a  fine  male  head,  probalily  of  MarcuK 
Hrutus,  with  the  name  of  the  Greek 
artist  Anaxalas  beneath  :  it  was  diK- 
covered  in  a  Roman  tomb  near  Capuu, 
One  ring  has  an  historical  inti'reKt, 
a  cameo  with  a  comic  ttmsk:  wbeu 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Charles  III. 
hod.  Vt  moviuXA^  w  ^  xuvvi^.vfUWAi  he 
wore  tot   ^ewci.     V^w  «i\\\\iijjcV\\\^  \» 
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a88ume  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  took  it 
from  his  finger,  saying  he  would 
carry  away  nothing  from  the  king- 
dom he  had  aoTem^  so  Ions,  ordering 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  Museum;  a 
trait  characteristic  of  that  excellent 
sovereign,  which  has  not  been  imitated 
by  his  dethroned  successor. 

Beyond  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  is  the  once  so-called 

XV.  Resebyed  Cabinet,  or  Bacoolta 
Pomografica^  a  part  of  the  museum 
formerly  closed  to  visitors.  It  is  now 
open  to  male  visitors  alone,  among 
whom  youths  and  persons  in  holy 
orders  are  excluded. 

Opposite  to  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  opens 

XVI.  The  Numismatic  Collection, 
recently  arranged  and  catalogued  by 
Cav.  Fiorelli.  It  contains  nearly  40,000 
specimens,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
medals  and  coins  of  Magna  Grajcia, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
modem  coins  preserved  at  the  Mint 
have  been  recently  added  to  it,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  Papal  medals*  given  by 
Pius  IX.  The  numismatic  collection, 
formerly  very  difficult  of  access,  is  now 
liberally  thrown  open  to  the  public. 
A  Peruvian  mummy  is  much  out  of 
place  in  this  room. 

XVII.  and  XVIII.  Collection  of 
Ancient  Glass,  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Terracottas.  These  collections 
are  now  in  progress  of  arrangement 
here ;  the  entrance  is  opposite  that  of  the 
Reserved  Cabinet ;  the  most  important 
objects  in  it  have  been  noticed  under 
Nos.  XI.  and  XII.,  where  they  still 
(June  1 868)  stand.  At  the  end  of  the 
3  rooms  a  door  leads  into  the 

XIX.  Santangelo  Collection,  also 
entered  fVom  the  rooms  of  the  Italo- 
Greek  vases,  a  very  important  recent 
addition  to  the  Museo  Nazionale,  pur- 
chased from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Count 
of  St.  A.,  long  one  of  the  ministers  of 
FraacJs  /.,  by  whom  it  was  formed. 
rtlms  b^en  very  tastefnlly  arranged  in 


8  halls  by  Cav.  Fiorelli,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  catalo^e  of  one  of  its  most 
important  portions — the  Numismatic 
Series,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
coins,  particularly  rich  in  those  from 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily.  In  the  Ut 
Room  are  the  presses  containinff  these 
coins,  and  in  open  cases  are  exhibited 
a  series  of  cast  tokens  in  copper,  de- 
nominated Mb  Grave,  of  the  several 
towns  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  medalH  of 
the  Popes,  other  Italian  sovereigns, 
and  of  celebrated  national  characters — 
around  have  been  placed  some  good 
Etruscan  vases,  and  two  good  mosaics 
of  a  cockfight  and  Asiatic  panther.  In 
the  2nil  Ji<xun  have  been  arranged  the 
bronzes,  Greek  and  Roman  armour,  an- 
cient j|i;laBS,  terracotta  figures,  and  lamps; 
and  m  the  S/t/  lioom  the  Italo-Greek 
vases,  a  Patera  of  unusually  large  di- 
mensions on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall ;  an  extensive  series  of  Rhy- 
tons  or  drluking-cups  in  the  form  of 
heads  of  animals,  of  beasts  of  every 
kind,  &c.  The  Santangelo  Collection 
of  Paintings  is  still  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  in  Pal.  Maddaloni. 
From  here  a  door  leads  into 

XX.  The  Collection  of  Etruscan 
OR  Italo-Greek  Vases,  1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  G, 
7t  8. — One  of  the  most  important  in 
Europe.  It  contains  upwards  of  3600 
specimens  placed  in  a  suite  of  8  rooms. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  arranged  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum  at  the  present 
moment.  The  numbers  on  rei  pttpet' 
correspond  with  those  given  in  the  last 
edition  of  Aloe's  Catalogue  (1861), 
which  describes  the  most  important 
specimens  (as  no  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment is  likely  to  be  made  for  tome 
time,  we  have  allowed  them  to  remain 
in  our  description).  The  rooms  are 
paved  in  ancient  mosaics,  all  greatly 
restored.  Commencing  at  the  further 
end,  on  the  side  of  the  rooms  until 
lately  of  the  small  bronzes,  now  of  the 
Santangelo  Collections: — 1st  or  Circu- 
lar J  fall  (1)  contains  several  of  the 
smaller  vases  from  Southern  Italy^  the 
ground  in  geine.t«\  XAwsVl,  ^^  ^^vcv'CviN.^ 
white  or  ccAowt^^\  VJcvvi  \w>j,'i.  \5s»s^ 
vases  wit\i  ^\U\iv\^  ow  W^  VkfttV.X^  •c^'^ 
form   of   «L\\  ASXt\xa<i^^  x^mO^X-^^^^  "^^^ 
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iVom  Camse,  closely  resembling  those 
from  Cyrenaca  in  the  British  Musenm. 
In  the  centre  of  the  room,  the  vase  No. 
690,  found  at  Armento,  represents  the 
Gods  presiding  over  the  feasts  of  the 
Ainhervalia ;  three  in  the  style  of  those 
from  Cervetri,  with  rude  black  and  red 
figures  arranged  in  zones ;  one  (685) 
with  representations  of  lions,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals.  In  the  presses  are 
several  for  domestic  use  in  coarse  black 
ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Cervetri, 
Chiusi,  and  Sarteano,  &c.,  in  Tuscany. 
Two  models  of  Italo-Greek  tombs  have 
been  placed  in  this  room,  to  show  how 
the  vases  of  the  collection  have  been 
generally  found.— 2n</  Room  (2).  The 
mosaic  here  is  formed  of  coloured 
marbles,  and  represents  flowers  and 
naval  emblems.  Vase  175.5,  Orestes  and 
Klectra  sitting  on  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon, with  their  names  in  Greek 
letters.  No.  1758,  of  a  beautiful  shape, 
from  the  Basilicata,  represents  Cupid 
in  his  chariot,  the  figures  white  on 
a  black  ground;  1769.  the  carrying 
off  of  Paris;  1767.  Perseus  slaying 
Medusa  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
the  metamorphosis  of  Pegasus;  1762. 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Tripod ;  1150. 
Agamemnon  carrying  off  the  daughter 
of  Chryres;  1708.  combat  with  the 
Amazons  on  one  side,  and  Theseus  and 
Antiope  on  the  other. — Srdf  J^oom  (3). 
The  floor  a  handsome  black  and  white 
mosaic  from  Pompeii.  1988.  A  sacri- 
fice, showing  various  utensils  used, 
amongst  others  a  painted  Etruscan  vase ; 
1986.  a  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithffi;  1979.  Ampelus  riding  on  a 
panther,  with  a  genius  above  and  a  chace 
l)clow,  from  S.  Agata  dei  Goti,  the 
ancient  Saticula;  1983.  combat  over 
the  body  of  Patroclus. — 4M  Room  (4). 
Vases,  chiefly  from  Euvo  and  Canosa. 
The  white  and  black  mosaic  on  the  floor 
represents  sea  monsters  and  dolphins, 
suiTouuded  by  the  walls  of  a  town,  and 
a  fisherman  with  his  landing-net  in 
the  centre.  2196.  a  very  beautiful  vase, 
with  paintings  relating  to  the  marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;  2200.  the 
Oath  of  Pelops  and  (Enomaus,  with 
r/ie  principal  gods,  each  having  his 
F  name-  in  Greek;  2202.  Perseus  pre- 
sentljjsr  the  Jwad  of  Medusa   to    Mi- 


nerva.— 5M  Room  (5).  The  mosaic 
here  is  in  white,  black,  and  coloured 
marbles.  In  this  apartment  are  some 
of  the  finest  vases,  as  regards  execu- 
tion, in  the  Museum.  The  pearl  per- 
haps of  the  collection  (2422),  placed  on 
a  column,  and  under  glass,  was  found  at 
Nola,  enclosed  in  a  rough  terracotta 
outer  one,  and  is  in  as  good  preservation 
as  the  day  it  came  out  of  the  potter's  fur- 
nace. It  represents  the  Burniruj  of  Troy, 
with  the  leading  incidents  of  the  closing 
scene  of  the  Iliad.  At  the  altar  is  Priam, 

Prepared  to  receive  the  deathblow  from 
'yrrhus,  while  the  dead  body  of  Polites 
lies  at  his  feet,  Hecuba  is  sitting  dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.  Beyond  this  group  is  Ajax 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as 
she  clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety. 
In  the  distance,  ^neas  is  seen  with 
Anchises  on  his  back,  and  leading 
Ascanius  to  the  ships.  The  vase  is 
marked  with  the  Greek  word  KAA02, 
three  times  repeated,  to  signify  how 
beautiful  it  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  :  it  contained  human  ashes. 
2421.  A  very  fine  vase  from  Ruvo, 
with  the  combat  of  Achilles  and 
Penthesilea;  2419.  a  very  beautiful 
vase  or  olla,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  the  Greek  Nediniaj  or  Roman 
Vinalta^  the  closing  feast  of  the  vint- 
age, with  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus — it 
was  found  at  Nocera ;  2412.  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession,  headed  by  Marsyas 
and  brought  up  by  Oinos,  Bacchus,  and 
Mystis ;  2410.  an  Indian  Bacchus  and  2 
Centaurs  despatching  a  Greek  warrior. 
— 6th  Room  (6).  The  floor  here  is 
formed  of  a  mosaic  from  Herculaneum, 
in  coloured  marbles.  A  great  number 
of  the  vases  in  this  room  are  painted 
with  black  figures  on  a  red  ground,  dif- 
ferent from  the  majority  of  those  of 
Magna  Grsecia:  many  are  from  Vulci 
and  Etruria,  properly  so  called.  The 
gigantic  vase  in  the  centre  was  found  at 
Ruvo ;  2460.  a  handsome  one  with  paint- 
ing of  a  very  ancient  style,  with  coloured 
figures  of  Jupiter  in  a  chariot  accom- 
panied by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  and  on 
the  opposite  side  a  combat.  2481.  JEneas 
carry  ing  off  \\icVv\?ft%,  V\\\v  k^t'av\\w<£>^ 
Creus?^  and  Nc\\aXe%.    \ii  \Va  ^t^*^-?.^^ 
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around  is  a  fiac  collection  of  patcnr, 
or  shallow  vaaes  with  hajulk*s,  uiauy 
having  repreeentatious  of  fishes  and 
animids ;  2839  and  2840  are  a  splendid 
pair  with  white  wreaths  of  vine-leaves 
inside  and  figures  out.  The  series  of 
coloured  painted  vases  in  this  room  is 
also  very  beautifuL — 7th  Itooin.  H),  The 
presses  here  are  filled  with  vases  of  a 
miscellaneoos  kind ;  the  drinking-cups 
in  the  shape  of  bearded  heads  of  men, 
of  horses  and  stags,  are  very  beautiful ; 
2855.  a  very  valuable  vase  represent- 
ing the  sepulchral  cippus  of  a  cer- 
tain Laius,  surroundcNl  by  plants  of 
the  funereal  asphodelus,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  a  large  one  (2087)  of 
Hercules  slaying  £e  Minotaur,  and 
another  (3089)  of  Hercules  and  Cen- 
taurs, are  in  the  best  style  of  ceramic 
painting ;  2873.  a  Balsamario  vase,  with 
a  representation  of  one  of  the  Labours 
of  Hercules;  there  are  several  other 
figures,with  their  names,  and  that  of  the 
maker,  Asteas.  This  remarkable  vase 
was  found  atPsestum.  2883.  a  fragment 
of  a  large  vase,  with  a  portion  of  a  com- 
position full  of  spirit  and  anatomical 
expression,  of  the  Titans  attempting  to 
reach  Olympus.  3135.  a  small  Bal- 
samario from  Locri,  with  a  lovely 
female  figure  playing  upon  a  lyre,  with 
the  inscription,  KoXcSoKcs,  **How  pretty 
you  are."  MRooin(^),  The  mosaic  of 
thefloorhereisin  coloured  marbles  from 
Pompeii.  The  remarkable  objects  here 
are  the  5  gigantic  vases  on  the  Door  of 
the  apartment,  from  Kuvo  and  Canosa, 
all  placed  on  ancient  and  moveable 
pedestals,  the  bottom  of  each  ending 
in  a  cone  that  fits  into  a  corresponding 
base  in  pottery,  the  latter  rarely  deco- 
rated ;  one  (3255)  the  principal  sub- 
ject being  the  death  of  Archemorus,  son 
of  Lycur^s  King  of  Thessaly  and 
of  Eurydice ;  on  the  narrow  part  is 
the  history  of  (Enomaus  and  Pelops ; 
lower  down  are  Hipsipyle,  Eurydice, 
and  Amphiarius,  and  below  this  a  very 
interestingsceneof  a  female  laying  out 
the  body  of  Archemorus,  with  servants 
bearing  vases  to  be  placed  in  the 
tomb  of  the  deceased;  several  of 
the  figures  on  this  vase,  which  was 
digeorered  at  Ruvo,  have  their  Greek 
aObied,  Another  (3252),   also 


from  Kuvo,  is  remarkable  for  the 
bas-reliefs  in  red  terracotta  on  the 
neck ;  the  paintings  below  represent 
Diana  in  her  car  drawn  by  stags,  and 
Hercules  carrying  off  the  Cretan  bull  ; 
325(>  is  the  laraest  known  painted 
vase,  being  5  ft.  8  in.  high,  and 
7  fU  2  in  circumference,  the  principal 
subjects  being  combats  of  the  (jtXH.'ks 
and  Trojans,  of  Achilles  and  Penthe- 
silea,  &c. ;  3253,  from  Canosa, 
although  not  so  large,  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  Museum  :  the 
paintings  on  it  represent  Darius  medi- 
tating the  conquest  of  Greece,  with 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  above  assuring 
Greece  of  their  support:  below  is 
seen  the  minister  of  Darius,  scate<l  at 
a  table,  receiving  the  subsidies  from 
certain  towns,  and  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written  in  Greek  characters 
*'  8  talents,"  probably  the  amount  lying 
before  him  in  a  bag ;  all  the  principal 
figures  have  their  names  affixed  iu 
Greek  letters.  The  last  of  the  large 
vases,  3254,  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
also  from  Canosa,  represents  the  his- 
tory of  the  death  and  sacrifices  at  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus.  The  funeral  pile, 
with  the  words  UaTpoK\ovTa<f>o(r,  *'  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus,"  on  it.  Whilst  a 
human  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
other  victims  await  their  fate,  Achilles 
pours  out  libations.  On  one  side  the 
body  of  Hector  is  seen  attached  to  the 
car  that  was  to  be  drawn  three  times 
round  the  bier;  the  old  man  with 
a  lyre  is  supposed  to  represent  Ho- 
mer. Near  this  fine  vase,  and  up<m 
a  marble  column,  are  3  beautiful 
Ualsninnrii^  or  bottle-shaped  vases  ;  the 
largest  (2991)  has  bas-reliefs  of  the 
punishment  of  Marsyas,  of  Apollo,  and 
of  the  Muses;  the  second  (2690)  with 
a  group  of  an  Amazon  on  horseback 
pursued  by  a  griffin ;  and  the  third, 
perhaps  tne  most  remarkable  of  all, 
with  a  painted  relief  in  different  colours, 
and  traces  of  gilding. 

The  collection  of  vases  from  Cuma?, 
madx3  by  the  late  Count  of  Syracuse, 
has  been  arranged  in  the  a!^avt.\sv(i.vw\2ik 
on  the  EulTCEoV.    ^^^  ^XXW>) 

A  dooT  \ead%  itom  \\v^  \wsX  \^wsv  ^S. 
the  ItaAo-GreeV.  Nas^s»  \\^Xo  ^'iv  a\^^^^ 
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XXI.  Collection  op  Sxalleb 
Bronzes,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  palace, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  Halls  of  Flemish 
Paintings,  bringing  before  us  the  objects 
of  every-day  life  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Pompeii.  As  most  of  them  indicate  their 
use,  we  shall  only  point  out  the  most 
remarkable.  Kitchen  utensils^  such  as 
caldrons,  saucepans,  frying-pans,  &c. 
On  a  mosaic  table  is  a  portable  store, 
in  the  form  of  a  mediaeval  castle,  having 
towers  at  each  comer,  with  a  compart- 
ment surrounding  for  heating  water, 
on  the  same  principles  as  in  our  modem 
kitchen-ranges ;  the  machicolations 
are  supposed  to  have  been  used  to  sup- 
port spits  over  the  central  brazier. 
Moulds  for  jellies,  in  the  form  of 
birds,  rabbits,  hares,  &c.  The  collec- 
tion of  steelyards,  balances,  and 
weights  is  very  interesting,  especially 
those  discovered  at  H  in  1758.  Many 
of  the  scales,  balances,  and  weights 
are  similar  to  those  now  in  use  at 
Naples.  A  pair  of  scales  has  its  beam 
graduated,  with  a  moveable  weight  at- 
tached to  it,  to  mark  the  fractional  parts. 
One  of  the  steelyards  is  marked  on  the 
beam  with  Roman  numerals  from  x  to 
xxxx,  and  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  had  been  compared  with  the 
standard  in  the  Capitol — ^exacta.  in. 
CAPiTO^io — during  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Several  of  the  counterpoises 
of  these  steelyards  present  forms  of 
interest.  One  of  them  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bust  of  Rome  Triumphant,  wear- 
ing a  helmet  on  which  are  small 
figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  The 
lamps  and  lampstands  ofier  remarkable 
variety  and  grace  of  invention  and  of 
form,  some  with  handsome  reliefs.  Canr 
delabra:  one  of  the  most  elegant  of 
which  yet  discovered  at  P  stands  3  ft. 
high.  On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises 
a  ricl^  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  capital. 
On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  comic 
mask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.  From  the  extreme  points 
of  the  abacus,  four  ornametted 
branches  project;  the  lamps  which 
;■  now  hang  from  them^  though  ancient, 
'  Mre  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
HBnd,^  and^  were  not  found  with  it.  .  . 
^e  pUJar  IS  not  placed  in  the  centre, 


but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth.  .  .  The 
space  thus  obtained  may  have  served 
a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in  supply- 
ing the  lamps.     The  plinth  is  inlaid 
with   silver,  representing  vine-leaves, 
^pes,  &c.,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
brass.     On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  a 
fire  upon  it ;   on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and 
bound  with  ivy.     He  rides  on  a  pan- 
ther, and  has  his  1.  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  holding  reins ;   with  the  rt.  he 
raises  a  drinking-horn .    This  beautiful 
lamp  was  found  in  the  suburban  villa  of 
ArriiAS  Diomedes  at  Pompeii.     House- 
hold Furniture :  two  seats,  or  hiseUia,  in 
bronze,  with  inlaid  ornaments  in  sil- 
ver, and  heads  of  horses  and  swans,  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  like  that  found 
at  Osimo,  now  in  the  Museum  of  the 
CoUegio  Romano  at  Rome ;  a  triclinium 
or  seat,  used  by  the  Romans  at  their 
meals ;  a  very  curious  vessel  for  heat- 
ing water,  on  the  principle  of  our  mo- 
dem tea-urns,  having,  like  the  Russian 
samovarSf  a  space  for  charcoal  in  the 
centre ;  and  another  apparatus  on  the 
same  principle  of  the  water  surround- 
ing the  fire,  on  a  handsome  tripod;  a 
beautiful  tripod    for   a  brazier,  each 
arm  ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes, 
and  the  rim  of  the  brazier  itself  de- 
corated with  reliefs  of  flower-wreaths 
and  bulls'  heads ;  a  fine  tassa,  or  flat 
bowl,  with   inlaid  flowers   in'  silver ; 
several  leaden  vessels  for  holding  water, 
with  rude  cast  reliefs ;  a  Roman  Conglus^ 
or  measure  of  capacity,  bearing  also 
an  inscription  of  having  been  verified 
at  the  Capitol  in  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.      Surgical  instru- 
ments, &c.:   the  surgical   instruments 
are  very  curious,  and  differ  little  from 
many  now  in  use.     One  of  these  in- 
struments is  very  similar  to  the  specu- 
lum uteri  which  was  invented  as  a  new 
instrument  in  modern   times.      This 
collection  will  be  well  worth  a  detailed 
examination  of  the    professional   tra- 
veller.   Writing  materials,  which  com- 
prise numerous  ink-vases  with  remains 
of  ink ;  one  of  which  with  seven  faces, 
found  at  Turricium,  the  modem  Ter- 
lizziy  m  the  ptoVva^ift  o^  ^-axV,  V^-aa  q\3l  it 
the  seveu  ^ma\\hft%  VXi-aX  \!t^\^^^  w«t 
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the  days  of  the  week,  inlaid  in  silver — 
it  is  probablj  of  the  time  of  Tngan ; 
it  was  illnstimted  by  Martorelli  in  two 
4to.  vols.,  dSf  Theca  Calamaria.  Amonest 
the  oUier  objects  of  this  class  arc— the 
cdiamits,  the  style  and  its  case,  the 
tabulcB  or  tablets  covered  with  wax  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  button 
or  nmbilicns,  which  prevented  the 
pages  teaching  when  closed,  and  a  reed 
cut  in  tiie  form  of  a  modem  pen. 
Musical  instruments  comprise  the  Ante, 
the  sistrum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a 
singular  clarionet  without  lateral  holes, 
but  surrounded  by  metal  tubes,  the 
real  object  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  expluned.  Tesseres^  or 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  bearing  numbers. 
BeUs  for  cattle  present  no  difference 
from  those  which  are  still  in  use  in 
the  country;  fish-hooks,  &c.  The 
articles  for  the  toUet  comprise  mirrors 
of  metal,  pins,  ivory  bodkins,  rings, 
necklaces,  combs,  earrings,  brace- 
lets, hairpins,  the  ornaments  called 
bullae,  and  pots  for  rouge.  The  dis- 
taffs, spin^es,  thimbles,  and  small 
spinning-wheels  show  what  were  among 
the  occupations  of  the  Roman  ladies. 
A  very  curious  instrument  of  seven 
tubes  in  ivory  covered  with  bronze, 
similar  to  the  modem  bagpipe  of  the 
Abruzzi  mountaineers,  or  Zampogmtri^ 
found  in  the  barracks  at  Pompeii.  The 
other  articles  in  these  rooms  include 
loaded  and  ordinary  dice,  door-hinges 
of  bronze,  locks,  keys  (a  set  of  which 
were  found  with  a  skeleton  in  the 
House  of  Diomed  at  Pompeii),  latches, 
bolts,  door-handles  richly  worked, 
screws,  metal  articles  of  horse  trappings, 
and  harness,  bridles,  stirrups,  &c.  The 
iron  stocks  found  in  the  quarter  of 
the  soldiers  at  Pompeii,  consisting, 
like  those  still  seen  in  some  of  our 
English  country  towns,  of  a  set  of 
square  spaces  for  the  legs  on  an  hori- 
zontal bar,  closed  by  another  move- 
able one;  four  skeletons  were  found 
with  this  instrument  of  punishment, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
prisoners  at  uie  time  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed ;  and  a  circular  one,  also  with 
spaces  for  the  legs,  round  which  the 
culprits  must  have  sat,  the  legs  con- 
£ned  in  the  same  manner .    Amongst 


the  very  recent  discoveries  made  at  P  is 
a  marble  table,  enclosed  in  a  bronze  rim, 
and  supported  on  very  graceful  legs,  on 
each  of  which  is  a  figure  in  relief,  hold- 
ing a  rabbit;  2  large  money-chests, 
strongly  bound  in  iron  and  bronze,  one 
discovered  in  1864,  near  the  Sea  Gate  at 
Pompeii,  the  other,  more  decorated  still, 
with  bronze  figures  in  relief,  from  a 
house  on  the  Via  di  Stabise  in  the  same 
town — both  were  empty  of  valuable 
contents  when  opened.  A  large  bronze 
water-cock,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
IS  centuries,  still  contains  water,  being 
hermetically  closed,  as  is  rendered 
evident  by  shaking  it;  it  was  found 
probably  in  the  baths  erected  by  Ti- 
berius at  Ponza.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous objects  worthy  of  notice 
are— a  very  curious  and  highly  orna- 
mented farrier's  hoof-cutter;  several 
flesh-hooks,  similar  to  those  so  long 
supposed  to  have  been  instruments 
of  Christian  torture;  good  engraved 
paterae  or  mirrors ;  a  collection  of  lead 
weights,  bearing  the  words  Esiis  and 
Habebis;  several  leaden  vases  used 
by  the  ancients  for  coutaiuing  water ; 
iron  furnaces  made  of  welded  bars  of 
that  metal ;  iron  gratings,  tires  for 
chariot-wheels,  measures  fbr  grain,  &c. 
At  present  this  collection  is  in  a  state 
of  comparative  confusion,  and  is  the 
part  of  the  Museum  that  stands  in  the 
greatest  need  of  rearrangement;  indeed 
many  of  the  objects  contained  in  it,  as 
the  Armour,  smaller  statues  of  men  and 
animals,  are  (June  1868)  in  progress  of 
being  removed  to  the  general  collection 
of  bronzes  on  the  ground  floor. 

XXII.  The  Collection  of  Papyri, 
placed  in  a  series  of  rooms  in  the  1. 
wing  on  ascending  the  great  staircase, 
before  entering  the  picture  gallery. — 
This  collection  excites  the  strongest 
interest,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value   of   the    ancient  writings,    but 
also  for  the  skill  with  which  masses 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  for  cen- 
turies,   and    changed   by  the    action 
of  air  and   moisture  into  what  were 
at  first  considered  to  b^  ^\.v^V&  <^1  Om«- 
coal,  liave  "been.  \x\iTo^'e^wi<^.^\i5i'5SK«fe- 
fuUy   decipViexe^.    ^caA^  ^^  VasX^ 
I  collection  ^«a  ^\%c«^«t^^  vo^  Vl^'^^  '^ 
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a  siibuiban  villa  at  Herculaneum,  in  a 
bijiall  room  which  had  evidently  been 
a  library,  for  the  papyri  were  ranged 
in  presses  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  The  workmen  destroyed 
those  which  were  first  discovered, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
The  whole  collection  in  the  villa  was 
then  carefully  preserved,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  toge- 
ther with  seven  inkstands  of  various 
forms,  a  stylus  and  its  case,  bronze  busts 
of  Epicurus,  Zeuo,  and  Hermachus, 
bearing  their  names  in  Greek  letters, 
and  other  articles  which  were  found  in 
the  same  apartment.  The  first  person 
who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the 
papyri  was  Paderai,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
our  countryman  Dr.  Mead,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  supposed  sticks 
of  charcoal  were  MSS.  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.  A  long  time  elapsed 
after  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fui^ 
ther  obsei'vatious  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyri  was  de- 
vised. The  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  laminffi  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears;  and 
these  laminae  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  16  inches  in  breadth.  The 
surface  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap- 
plied with  a  reed  or  calamus.  This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  mordant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture. The  utmost  skill  and  caution 
were  therefore  necessary  in  unrolling 
the  papyri  to  preserve  uninjured  the 
writing  upon  their  surface.  Mazzocchi 
tried  in  vain  the  plan  of  placing  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  the  sun,  believing 
that  the  moisture  and  heat  would  detach 
the  leaves.  The  Padre  Piaggi  at  length 
invented  an  ingenious  machine  for 
separating  and  unrolling  them,  which, 
although  tedious  in  its  operation,  is 
still  used  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited 
JVapJes  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources    of  chemistry 


could  not  be  made  available  in  dis- 
covering a  more  expeditious  and  cer- 
tain process  of  unrolling.  After  ana- 
lysing several  papyri,  he  tried  various 
experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  relinquished  the  under- 
taking, from  disappointment,  it  is  said, 
at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  The  num- 
ber of  papyri  now  exceeds  1750,  of 
which  about  500  have  been  success- 
fully unrolled.  Several  volumes  of 
the  transcripts  have  been  published 
--3  in  1861,  and  2  in  1862.  No 
MS.  of  any  known  work  has  been 
discovered;  and  so  far  as  the  exami- 
nation has  yet  advanced,  the  libraiy 
seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly  of 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de  Natura  by 
Epicurus,  and  some  on  Music,  on  Vice 
and  Virtue,  and  on  Rhetoric  by  Philo- 
demus,  a  philosopher  from  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Home  in  the 
time  of  Cicero,  are  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  discoveries.  Nearly 
all  the  MSS.  have  lost  their  first  leaves, 
but  the  titles  are  repeated  at  the  end. 
They  are  written  in  columns  contain- 
ing from  20  to  40  lines  in  each,  and 
without  stops  or  marks  of  any  kind  to 
indicate  the  terminations  of  sentences 
or  the  divisions  of  words.  The  letters 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  «,  are  all  capitals ;  some  of  them 
are  peculiar  in  form,  and  bear  accents 
and  marks  of  which  all  knowledge  has 
been  lost.  The  A,  A,  E,  A,  M,  P,  and  2, 
as  Winckelmann  pointed  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bruhl, 
differ  in  character  from  all  other  ex- 
amples of  ancient  writing  with  which  we 
are»acquainted.  The  columns  are  fiom 
3  to  4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  an 
inch ;  they  are  also  in  some  cases  di- 
vided by  red  lines.  A  very  curious 
fragment,  consisting  of  a  portion  of 
volcanic  ashes,  on  which  are  impressed 
a  piece  of  a  papyrus  from  Pompeii, 
has  recently  been  placed  here,  the  only 
literary  fragment  yet  discovered  in 
that  ruined  city ;  it  appears  to  belong 
to  a  legal  document  relative  to  the 
transfer  of  property. 

Having  t\o^  ftwift  oset  >i)aft  tcl^«x 
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interesting  poftions  of  the  antiquarian 
collections,  the  Yisitor  must  retmce  his 
steps  to  tiie  Great  Staircase,  out  of 
which,  on  the  L  or  eastern  side,  opens 
the 

XXIII.    PiNACOTIIECA,    OR   (COLLEC- 
TION OF  PaINTIN(}S. 

The  Pmaootheca  has  been  lately 
rearranged,  and  occupies  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  Museo 
Nazionale ;  it  contains  upwards  of  500 
paintings,  some  of  which  are  fine  works 
— ^indeed,  c/iefs-d*ceHvres  of  the  old 
masters — many  of  which  were  brought 
from  Rome,  having  formed  a  part  of 
the  Farnese  collections.  Those  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  are  unique  in  the 
history  of  art,  nowhere  to  be  studied  so 
well  as  here.  The  whole  have  been 
recently  (1866-7)  arranged  by  Signor 
Salazzaro,  who  has  printed  a  concise 
catalogue  of  the  Pinacotheca  in  Eng- 
lish,  a  translation  of  the  hand  ones 
placed  in  each  room ;  it  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  sale-room  for  a  franc; 
the  notices  in  it  are  too  concise,  being 
limited  to  the  Nos.  placed  on  the  ob- 
ject, the  name  of  the  master,  and  the 
subject,  without  any  reference  to  its 
history.  There  are  hand  catalogues, 
perhaps  too  few  in  number,  in  each 
hall,  as  above  stated. 

The  paintings  are  arranged — the  less 
important  according  to  the  schools  to 
which  they  belong,  the  more  remark- 
able in  4  halls  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  building ;  before  reaching  which 
are  the  works  of  the  Roman,  Lombard, 
Parma,  and  Venetian  artists ;  in  the 
western  wing,  of  the  Bolognese,  Tuscan, 
Byzantine,  Neapolitan,  Dutch,  and 
German;  in  which  order  we  shall 
endeavour  to  conduct  the  visitor  over 
them. 

Before  entering  the  halls  of  the  dif- 
ferent schools  in  the  eastern  wing,  a 
room  on  the  1.  (XXV.  a  1)  contains  the 
engravings  and  some  drawings  of  the 
great  masters,  &c. ;  the  most  remark- 
able objects  to  notice  here  being — in 
presses  a  series  of  volumes  containing 
a  rich  collection  of  engravings  formed 
by  Count  Firmian,  Minister  of  Maria 
Teresa^  and  which,  forming  part  of  the 
library  at. the  roysd  palace,  were  re- 


moved  here.  In  the  same  prissi'S 
are  3  good  engraved  siver  platch  attri- 
buted to  A,  Otrrucci ;  and  on  the  walls 
some  cartoons  of  men  in  armour  attri- 
buted to  Mwhel  Aiujcioj  especially  a 
Venus  and  Cupid  kissing,  a  superb 
work ;  of  others,  by  Jidphael,  An,  Qiv 
raccif  iJonienichino,  Corr&ftjio,  Mnzxoh^ 
the  ZuccheriSf  L.  dn  Credit  &c.  On 
stands  3  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  one 
attributed  to  Michel  Arujclo;  and  upon 
a  bracket  a  bronze  one  of  Dante,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death,  but  of  the  history  of  which  little 
is  known;  it  appears,  however,  to  date 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hall  are  preserved  the  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii, 
especially  interesting  as  showing  the 
state  in  which  the  different  buildings 
were  when  uncovered, 

2nd  Room  (XXV  a  2).  Roman 
School.  The  paintings  most  worthy 
of  notice  here  are  1,  2,  10,  47,  53. 
Panini,  chiefly  views  of  Rome.  —  5. 
Claude,  A  marine  landscape.— 3,  7,  8, 

36,  38,  54.  Cav,  Arpino,  sundry  sacred 
subjects. — 17,  23,  46.  Polidoro  da  Cttra- 
var/giOf  Our  Saviour  lead  to  Cavalry ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds ;  and 
Jesus  falling  beneath  the  cross. — 14, 
15, 31,  57.  F,  Pennif  small  subjects  from 
the  life  of  the  Saviour ;  there  are  seve- 
ral said  to  he  copies  from  Raphael,  the 
only  one  of  which,  worthy  of  notice, 
being  28,  an  indifferent  copy  or  replica 
of  the  beautiful  Madonna  in  the 
Bridgewater  Gallery — long  considered 
as  an  original  here,  and  placed  amongst 
the  paintings  in  the  CKefs-d'micre 
Galknj. 

3rd  Room  (XXV.  a  3).  Pabma  and 
Genoese  Schools.  1.  Ber,  Strozzi, 
Head  of  a  Monk. — 2.  Castujlione,  A 
pretty  composition  of  a  Woman  and 
Chila.  —  8,  18,  35.  Parmegianino,  A 
small  Holy  Family;  heads  of  Laughing 
Boys ;  allegorical  paintings  to  the  city 
of  Parma :  a  Minerva  with  Portrait  of 
young  Alessandro  Farnese. — 14, 21,  26, 

37.  Schidone^  Several  ^?k\ax!\\^^  >s^  *C«vv& 
master, — one   ot    \X\^  \«sX,   K^JdxvsjCvsvxv 
Charity  •,  ^Ho\y  Ya.twX\^^,  ^•ass.'i^ '^^^'"^ 
the  Faruese  f am\V^  >  lot  xqVwsLNJttfci  ^«^^ 


executed,  to  the  Ne^wlitan  Bourboiis. 
—10,  19,  Simoa  Voact,  Half  fignivs 
ftUasive  to  the  Saviour's  Pasion. 

-Ith  Boom  (XX  a  4).  Lombabd 
School,  or  of  Cesabe  d*  Se«to.  1, 4, 
35,  39.  Schubmt,  Several  p^tingB  of 
thii  master,  of  irhicb  I  Portrait  of  the' 
Shoemaker,  and  23  of  the  Tailor  of  Popt 
Paul  III. — 12, /'onne^iimiiio,  pretended 
Portraitof Amerigo  Vespuciu;  !6,Hf.St. 
Claire.—ll,  Bemardim  Laini,  St.  JoLn 
the  Baptilt— 17,  Ccsure  da  Sasto,  A 
large  AdoratioD  of  the  Magi,  the  aathor- 
■hip  very  doubtful,— 18,  Jlellraffio,  The 
young  Saviour  and  the  Baptist;  24,  A 
curious  triptych  of  the  early  LomW-il 
Scliool,  representiag  the  Nativity,  t>n.' 
Visitation,  and  the  Adoration  of  tlii- 
Magi. 

5th  Boom  (XXV.  a  5).  Venetian- 
School.— 2,  5,  Two  circular  paintings 
of  Jnpiter  in  the  midBt  of  the  MariiK- 
and  Terrestial  Divinities,  attributed  in 
Ti,ttoretto.—i,  Aldsc  Vivanni,  TheVii'- 
gin  between  2  Monks,  a  good  specimen 
of  the  master. — 6,  Aprelended  Portniit 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  attributed  to^'cftosfiaci. 
Je/yiointa.-andS.theHeadof  aPriar. 
— 14,  i)ossoi>i)Mi;Asroall  Holy  Family. 
—20.  O.  Tialoretto,  The  Virgin  on  tbi; 
Moon  surrounded  by  ADjrels.- 33,  48, 
58,  Garrifulo,  3  small  subjects  of  St. 
Sebastian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Mi^i, 
and  the  Circumcision. — 39,  /( Moretio, 
Our  Saviour  bound. — 37,  Basiaaii,  A 
Market— 49,  Schiamni,  Christ  befiire 
Herod.— 8,  13,  16,  22,25,  28.  41,4+. 
47,  51,  5B,  65,  Cinalctti  (B.  Bellottil, 
A  series  of  twelve  views  of  Veniet, 
snail  but  good. 

Opening  out  of  the  room  of  th<- 
Venetisu  School  are  two  handsomtl) 
decorated  rooms  (XXV.  a  6  7)  to  whi,-li 
the  names  of  Halls  of  Cbef^- 
d'iedvbes,  or  Cafi  a  Scdola,  have 
been  given,  all  the  paintings  in  whic 
3(i  in  number,  are  excellent. 

The  let  of  these  rooms,  or  Sala 
CoaxBooic,  contains — 
/.  Siicator  Soaa,   Ciriil   Disputii.^ 
with   the  Docton.—2,    Seba^liaao   Jd 


J'ibmio,  Holy  Family :  the  Virgin  is  re- 
presented covering  the  infant  Saviour 
ffith  a  veil;  a  picture  of  great  celebrity 
und  beanty.— 3.  Correjgio,  The  "  ZlN- 
(jABELiA,  or  the  "  Madonua  del  Conig- 
IJo,"  a  most  beautiful  and  touching 
composition.  It  represeuls  (lie  Virgin 
esting  during  the  Sight  out  of  Egypt, 
tfiththe  infant Savioursleeping  in  her 
lip.  It  derives  the  name  of  "  Zinga- 
lella"  (or  the  Gipsy)  from  the  white 
Ijands  plaited  into  the  hur  of  the 
lllessed  Mother,  and  that  of  the  "  Ma- 
rlonna  del  Coniglio"  from  the  rabbit 
(eoniglio)  in  the  foreground.  —  5. 
Titian,  Danae  and  Cupid. —6.  Cor- 
^ggiu.  The  Sleeping  iutaut  Saviour. 
— 7.  The  Marrlaqe  as  St.  Cathe- 
i ;  a  email  picture,  admitted  to  be 
of  the  happiest  ciamplee  of  the 
l^racc  and  bannouy  of  colour  for  which 
Oorreggio  was  remarkable.  The  sub- 
ieci,  takeu  from  one  of  the  legends 
uf  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  re- 
presents her  betrothal  Co  the  intaat 
Saviour,  who  is  placing  the  ring  upou 
her  finger,  while  the  Virgin,  one  of 
the  sweetest  tacea  which  Oorreggio  ever 
l>tunte<l,  guides  his  hand  with  an  ei- 
pre&sion  of  tenderness.  In  the  counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
1>eauly  are  combined  with  innocence 
and  gracefulness.  She  holds  the 
palm-branch  of  martyrdom  in  her 
right  hand,  while  the  sword  lies  upon 
the  block  on  which  she  kneels. — 8. 
Titiun,  Portrait  of  Pope  Paul  III.— 
9.  Correijgio,  The  dead  Christ  and  the 
3  Marys,  attended  by  weeping  angels, 
pointing  to  the  instmmeuts  of  the  Fas- 
sion.^11.  Titian,  FulltLSHcTh  Poh- 
TRAIT  o;  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  a 
masterpiece  of  portraiture,  power- 
fully expressive  of  the  projector  of 
the  Armada.  The  inscription,  Titiim"s 
v.,  Eqxtei  Cai.,  f'.,  commemorates  llit- 
order  of  knighthood  conferred  upon  the 
painter  by  Chirleg  V.,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  200  crowns,  chargeable  on 
the  Treasury  of  Naples. — 12.  Spaywi- 
letto,  St.  Scbasliaa. — Srt.  Jebohb  startled 
from  his  prayers  bj'  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet ;  a  picture  hardly  to  the 
surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring.- 15.  (Jueroino,  The 
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with  weeping,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
but  still  retaining  all  her  charms. — 16. 
Eubens,  Head  of  Friar. 


Sala  di  Raffaele.    '{a  7.) 

17.  Giulio  Romano,  The  "Madonna 
della  Gatta,"  one  of  the  finest  of 
Giulio's  works.  It  resembles  Raphael's 
Holy  Family  called  **The  Pearl,"  in 
the  Museum  ofMadrid. — 18.  Raphael, 
Portrait  of  Cayaliere  Tibaldeo.  — 
19.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  Bra- 
mante.  —  20.  Id.,  La  Madonna  del 
Divino  Amore.  The  infant  Sa- 
viour is  sitting  on  the  Virgin's  knee 
and  blessing  St.  John,  while  Elizabeth 
supports  his  arm,  and  Joseph  stands 
looking  on  in  the  background.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  pleasing  than 
this  composition.  Some  German  critics 
have  attributed  the  picture  to  Giulio 
Romano;  but  it  bears  abundant  evi- 
dence  that  it  is  the  work  of  Raphael. 
It  was  painted  for  Lionello  da  Carpi, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  his  son,  tne 
Cardinal  da  Carpi. — 21.  Raphael,  Por- 
trait of  Leo  X.,  sitting  at  a  table, 
and  attended  by  the  Cardinal  Giulio 
de'  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  VII.) 
and  Cardinal  de'  Rossi,  by  Raphael. 
It  has  often  been  maintained,  especially 
by  the  Neapolitans,  that  this  picture  is 
the  originsu,  and  that  the  picture  at 
Florence  is  the  copy.  This  assertion, 
however,  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  history  of  the  copy  as  related  by 
Vasari.  It  appears  that  when  Fe- 
derigo  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  passed 
through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Clement  VII., 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Ra- 
phael's picture,  then  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  that  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  present  it  to  him.  The 
Pope  granted  the  request,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ottaviano  de'  Medici,  then 
Regent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.  Ot- 
taviano, unwilling  that  Florence  should 
lose  ao  Bne  a  work  of  art,  employed 
Andrea  deliSarto  to  psdnt  an  eicact  copy, 


which  was  sent  to  Mantua,  and  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
Lven  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then 
living  at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  originality,  and  it  was  only  when 
Vasari  arrived  at  Mantua  that  he  was 
undeceived.  Vasari  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  an  inmate 
in  the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
when  Andrea  was  painting  his  copy. 
He  was  therefore  a  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact 
he  pointed  out  to  Giulio  Romano  the 
sign  made  by  Andrea  to  distinguish  his 
work,  adding  that  this  sign  was  neces- 
sary because,  when  the  two  pictures 
"  were  together,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  which  was  b^r  Raphael,  and  which 
by  Andrea."  This  sign,  it  is  said,  was 
Andrea's  own  name,  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  panel,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed by  the  frame.  If  this  statement 
be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which 
is  the  ori^al,  and  which  the  copy. 
— 22.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini. — 
23.  Bernardino  Luini,  a  Virgin  and 
Child.— 24.  Andrea  del  Sarto,  Portrait 
of  Clement  VII.,  mentioned  by  Vasari, 
— 25.  Ltvca  Cranach,  3  paintings  which 
form  a  Triptych,  formerly  in  the  Cer- 
tosa  of  S.  Martino,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  whom 
a  Negro  as  usual ;  the  two  others  and 
one  of  the  counsellors  behind  are  said 
to  be  portraits  of  Charles  II.,  Charles 
Duke  of  Calabria,  and  Robert  the 
Wise. — 26.  Hemmling,  a  Triptych  of 
the  Crucifixion,  with  portraits  of  the 
Donatarii  and  children  on  either  side. 
—27.  The  Parable  of  the  Blind  lead- 
ing the  Blind,  attributed  to  Peter 
Brewfhel. — 28.  A  Nativity,  attributed 
to  Albert  Durer,  with  a  great  number 
of  figures,  amongst  others  of  the  Dona- 
tarii, and  handsome  architectural  details 
in  the  background. — 29.  Van  Eyck  or 
Perugino,  The  Virgin  and  Infant  Sa- 
viour.— 30.  Scipione  Oaetani,  A  fine  por- 
trait.— 31.  John  of  Brufjes,  or  Van  Eyck, 
St.  Jerome  in  his  Study  extract- 
ing THE  Thorn  from  the  Lion's 
Foot  ;  a  celebrated  ^vcl\vx^,\"aMAfc^'WN^'i 
to  nature  m  e-N^T^  ^tV^  "^^VNRaNJ^ 
finished  e'veu  in  ^"^  mYT^vjAaeX  ^^\»^n 
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the  date  1436,  and  is  said  by  Lanzi 
to  have  been  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S. 
Lorenzo,  and  to  have  been  trans- 
ferred by  the  monks  on  account  of 
its  great  merit  to  the  sacristy,  where 
it  was  the  admiration  of  strangers. 
— 32.  Marcello  Vermsti,  A  copy  of 
the  Last  Judgment  of  Michael  An- 
gelo,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  executed 
under  the  direction  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  himself,  who  esteemed  it  so 
highly  that  he  presented  it  to  Car- 
dinal Farnese.  —  33,  G.  Bellini,  Christ 
risen  from  the  Tomb  between  2  Saints. 
—34.  Lo  Spagna,  Holy  Family. — 35. 
Parmigianino,  Death  of  Lucretia. — 36. 
F,  Santafede,  The  Virgin  and  Child  in 
Glory,  with  SS.  Jerome  and  Anthony 
of  Padua  below. 

Returning  to  the  hall  of  the  Venetian 
School,  a  door  opens  into  the  Salone 
(XXV.  8)  or  Great  Saloon  of  the 
larger  chefs-d*auvres  of  the  different 
Italian  schools.  The  floor  is  formed 
of  Neapolitan  painted  tiles  from  a 
suppressed  church.  The  works  most 
worthy  of  notice  are — 1.  GnidOj  The 
Four  Seasons. — 3.  Bassano,  The  Re- 
surrection of  Lazarus.  —  5.  Farmigi- 
anino,  a  Holy  Family,  in  crayons. — 
7.  The  pretended  portrait  of  Colum- 
bus, attributed  to  the  School  of  Raphael. 
— 8.  F,  Francia^  a  Holy  Family,  not 
very  good. — 10.  Ann,  Carracci,  a  fine 
Dead  Christ  or  Pietb,. — 15.  Giorgione, 
Portrait  of  Antonello  Prince  of  Sa- 
lerno.— 16.  Pannigianino,  The  Virgin 
and  Infant  Christ. — 1*7.  Titian^  Por- 
traits of  Pope  Paul  III.,  with  his 
nephews  Pier,  Luigi,  and  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Farnese,  sketch  for  a  larger 
picture.  —  20.  Teoscopoliy  Portrait  of 
Giulio  Clovio. — 21.  Titian,  A  Weeping 
Magdalene. — 23.  //  Monrealese,  The 
Holy  Trinity. — 25.  Garofalo,  A  good 
Deposition.  —  27.  Palma  Vecchio,  St. 
Jerome  interceding  with  the  Virgin  for 
two  devotees. — 29.  Doinenichino,  The 
Guardian  Angel  protecting  Innocence 
from  the  snares  of  the  Evil  One. — 31. 
Claude,  One  of  his  finest  works,  known 
as  the  Egerian  Landscape ;  the  groups 
of  figures  in  it  are  attributed  to  Fifippo 
.Zaeirt'.-—32.  Cav,  Calahrese  St  Nicolas 
da  Ban  carried  to  Heaven  by  Angels. — 
^A  ^^aurtccAto,    The  -Afisumption  of 


the  Virgin,  very  much  in  the  early 
style  of  Perugino. — 35.  B.  Yizarini, 
more  probably  by  C  Crevelli,  The  Ma- 
donna and  Child,  with  SS.  Roch  and 
Nicholas  and  two  Bishops — 36.  Peter 
Breughel,  Two  mischievous  boys  steal- 
ing the  purse  of  an  aged  friar,  in 
distemper. — 38.  Luca  Giordano,  The 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  Saints. — 
40.  Parmegianino,  A  very  pretty  por- 
trait of  a  young  girl  with  a  squirrel. — 
43.  Andrea  da  Salerno,  A  large  painting 
of  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus,  and  Maurius, 
and  with  the  Great  Doctors  of  the 
Church  below. — 44,  48.  //  Borgognone 
(G.  Cortesa)  Battle  scenes. — 46.  Guido, 
The  Race  between  Atalanta  and  Hip- 
pomenus. — 52,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  An 
architect,  erroneously  called  Bramante, 
with  his  scholar. — 54.  Salvator  Bosa,  A 
good  battle-piece. — 55.  Seb.  del  Piombo, 
Portrait  of  a  Pope,  supposed  to  be 
Alexander  VI. — 56.  Palma  Giooane, 
The  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament.  —  57. 
Giac.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of  Don  John 
of  Austria. — 58.  Spagnoletto,  Silenus 
with  Fauns  and  Satyrs. — 59.  Ann. 
Carracci,  Satyr  and  Bacchante. — 60. 
The  Assumption,  attributed  to  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  but,  if  so,  ruined  by  re- 
painting. Beyond  the  Salone  is  the 
last  hall  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
building. 

The  Hall  of  the  Yenuses  (XXV.  a  9), 
so  called  from  a  number  of  naked  fe- 
male figures,  which  during  the  Bour- 
bon rule  were  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  public  from  motives  of  delicacy ; 
besides  which  there  are  a  few  miscel- 
laneous paintings.  2,  and  7.  Micco  Spa- 
daro,  The  Battle  of  the  Israelites  and 
Amalekites,  and  Moses  striking  the 
Rock. — 9.  Carl  Vemet,  A  Storm  at 
Sea.  Amongst  the  naked  figures  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are — 18.  Guarino 
da  Solofra,  Susanna  and  the  Elders. — 
19.  Giac,  Tintoretto,  Venus  and  Cupid, 
with  3  nymphs. — 20.  Bronzino,  A  copy 
from  Michel  Angelo  of  a  Bacchante 
and  Cupid.  —  21.  Danae,  School  of 
Titian. — 1 5,  22 .  Copies  from  Raphael's 
frescoes  in  the  Farnesina  at  Rome. — 26. 
Vaccaro,  The  Pilgrims  at  Emmaus. — 
30,  33,  36.  TliTeft  njotVls  of  live  eady 
Lombard  ScbooV- -^Ibie  '^^v^Xa^hv  q^  \^ck.«£ 
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Saviour,  a  Deposition,  and  the  Raising 
of  Lazarus. — 34.  Fa/ow,  A  View  of  the 
Eruption  of  VesuvinB  in  1 794,  although 
a  dauh,  may  interest  the  student  of 
volcanic  phenomena ;  this  was  the 
eruption  that  destroyed  the  town  of 
Torre  del  Greco, 

Having  now  examined  all  the  paint- 
ings in  the  eastern  wings  of  the  Mu- 
seum, we  must  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  great  staircase, 
from  which  open  on  the  rt.  the  re- 
maining halls  of  the  Pinacoteca,  the 
first  of  which  contains  the 

Bolofjnese  School ^  or  Hall  of  the  Ca- 
racci  (XXV.  b  1).— 2.  Ann.  Caracci,  a 
Holy  Family  with  St.  Francis,  painted 
upon  a  slab  of  alabaster. — 3, 24, 45, 64, 
and  70.  Giiercino^  The  Virgin  in  Glory ; 
St.  Jerome ;  St.  Peter  weeping;  St.  John 
the  Evangelist ;  and  a  large  painting  of 
the  Virgin,  with  St.  Pasquale  and  an 
Archangel. — 9,  44.  Guido,  Ulysses  in 
the  Island  of  Pheaci,  and  Modesty  with 
Vanity. — 4,  13,  38.  Eomanelli,  Two 
Battle-pieces  and  a  Sibyl. — 15.  Lionello 
Spadi,  Cain  and  Abel. — 12,  28,  48,  58, 
63.  LanfrancOf  Satan  chained  by  the 
Angel ;  a  Repose  in  Egypt ;  St.  Peter 
on  the  Sea ;  St.  Jerome  at  the  sound  of 
the  Last  Trumpet ;  a  large  painting  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  with  SS.  Augus- 
tine and  Dominick,  and  the  same  sub- 
ject with  St.  Francis. — 19.  Gennari, 
Rinaldo  and  Armida. — 21.  Elisabetta 
Sirani,  Timoclea  hurling  the  Thra- 
cian  Leader  into  the  Well. — 22.  Gemi^ 
niano,  The  Virgin,  with  SS.  Claire  and 
Barbara. — 25,  34,  43,  55,  65,  71.  Ann, 
Caracci,  Apollo  seated  on  a  Globe ;  a 
Holy  Family ;  Michael  Angel o  repre- 
sented as  a  Savage,  with  monkeys,  &c. ; 
liinaldo  and  Armida;  a  group  of 
Angels ;  and  St.  Kusebius  kneeling 
before  the  Cross. — 31.  AgostinoCa- 
racci.  Head  of  St.  Jerome.  39,  67. 
Litdovico  Caracci,  Christ  deposed  in  the 
Tomb,  and  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus. 
— 41.  Simone  da  Pesaro,  The  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  St.  Charles.— 69.  M, 
A.  Caravaggio,  Judith  with  Head  of 
Holophemes.  —  72.  D,  Mwratori,  A 
sketch  for  the  great  picture  of  the 
Martyrdom  of  8$.  Philip  and  James, 
In  the  Cb,  of  the  SanV  Apostoli   at 


Rome. — 73.  Artemisia  Gentileschiy  An 
Annunciation.  —  75.  F,  Mala,  The 
Vision  of  S.  Romualdus. 

Tuscan  and  Uinbrian  Schools  (XXV. 
6  2). — 2, 13.  Poiitonno,  A  Holy  Family ; 
portrait  of  a  Cardinal  at  the  feet  of 
Christ.— 3,  7,  11,  30,  44,  50.  Marco  da 
Siena,  The  Circumcision  and  Annun- 
ciation, it  bears  the  painter's  name  and 
date,  1468;  a  Triptych  of  the  Virgin, 
the  Almighty,  and  Adoration  of  the 
Magi;  the  Massacre  of  the  Inno- 
cents; the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  Shepherds.  —  24,  33.  Gentile  da 
Fabrumo,  The  Virgin  surrounded  by 
Angels,  once  attributed  to  Fra  An- 
gelico;  the  Miracle  of  the  Snowfall, 
with  Pope  Liberius  tracing  the  founda- 
tions of  Sta.  M.  Maggiore,  or  Santa 
Maria  ad  Nives,  at  itome,  surrounded 
by  Cardinals;  this  picture  was  once 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico  for  its  great 
beauty  of  expression  and  delicacy  of 
the  details.  — 27,  29,  47.  D.  Ghir- 
landajo.  The  Virgin  and  Child;  the 
same  subject,  but  colour  faded;  and 
St.  John  caressed  by  the  Virgin,  doubt- 
ful.—31.  Sandro  Botticelli,  The  Ma- 
donna surrounded  by  Angels.  —  34, 
Bald,  Peruzzi,  A  good  portrait  of  Gian 
Bernardi,  a  celebrated  engraver  on 
precious  stones. — 35,  41,  54.  Bronzino, 
Christ  presented  to  the  People,  and  2 
good  male  portraits.  —  36.  Filippino 
ijippi,  A  good  Annunciation,  with 
figures  of  SS.  John  and  Andrew.— 42, 
48,  55.  Martyrs,  attributed  to  PeseUo  ; 
a  Coronation  of  the  Virgin ;  and  an 
Apostle. — 52.  Vasari,  A  picture  alle- 
gorical to  the  virtues  of  Justinian. — 
53.  Bugiardini,  A  Deposition. — 57.  F, 
Granacci,  A  Holy  Family,  with  St. 
John. 

From  the  Tuscan  School  a  door  leads 
into  the  two  great  halls  of  the  Nea- 
politan, out  of  the  first  of  which  open 
two  smaller  rooms  (6  3  and  6  4),  one 
containing  works  of  the  Byzantine 
and  Early  Umbrian  schools,  amongst 
which  the  following  are  most  worthy 
of  notice,  —  1  am  ^,   K^osJOisa.,  Vj 

\  Lorenzo    di    Bicci.    'l\\«<i    ^\^  ^^x^- 
meroua  panels   a\\x\!«iM\.^^  \».  ^'•^'^^I 

Ulie   Goddis,  Andrea  YerrocciKvi ',   «V« 
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without  reason,  to  Cimdbue;  a  yery 
curiotis  one.  No.  44,  by  Andrea  da 
Velletri,  a  rare  master,  signed  and  dated 
1336.  ATriptychofthe  Virgin,  with 
the  Baptism  in  the  Jordan  and  Depo- 
sition, 52,  attributed  to  Giotto,  is  cer- 
tainly not  by  him.  The  numerous 
specimens  of  the  Byzantine  school  offer 
little  interest :  the  best  with  a  recog- 
nised name  of  the  master.  No.  41,  by 
Hioco  di  Candiay  who  has  left  several  of 
his  works  in  Italy. 

The  3  early  Christian  frescoes  in  6  3 
are  supposed  to  date  from  the  6th 
centy. ;  they  represent  figures  from  a 
large  composition  of  an  Agape  or  love- 
feast,  and  were  found  in  the  Catacombs 
of  S.  Gennaro.  The  heads  are  painted 
with  much  spirit ;  the  "remainder  very 
inferior.  The  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  is  probably  of  the  Umbrian 
school  of  the  15th  centy. 

In  the  adjoining  small  room  are 
placed  small  paintings  of  the 

Neapolitan  School  of  the  13fA,  14^^, 
and  \bth  Centuries  (XXV.  6  3).— 1,  5. 
SHvestro  BuonOy  A  Magdalene  and  the 
Baptist. — 5.  Moccaderame,  The  Arch- 
angel Michael.  Nos.  11,  12,  and  14, 
are  interesting  in  the  history  of  the 
Neapolitan  school,  as  recognised  works 
of  Silvestro  Buono,  the  dead  Madonna 
surrounded  by  Angels;  of  Filippo 
Tesauro,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  with 
SS.  Jerome,  John,  Andrew,  and  Peter 
Martyr ;  and  by  Maestro  Stefanone,  of 
S.  Giacomo  della  Marca. 

Neapolitan  School  of  the  I4th,  1 5th, 
and  \6th  Centuries  (XXV.  b  5).— 1,  3, 
22.  Fietro  del  Donzello,  Our  Saviour  on 
the   Cross ;  St.  Martin  dividing  his 
Cloak  with  the  Mendicant ;  the  Virgin 
between  SS.  Sebastian  and  James,  with 
a  Predella  of  the  Resurrection  and  half 
figures  of  the  Twelve  Apostles. — 6. 
Andrea  Solario,  or  Lo  Zingaroy  a  paint- 
ing particularly  worthy  of  notice,  The 
Virgin  and  Child  throned,  attended  by 
St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  As- 
prenus,  Santa  Candida,  and  other  saints; 
one  of  the  most  interesting  productions 
of  the  Neapolitan  school :  the  Madonna 
^JP^'-Jrait  of  Queen  Joanna  11. ;  the 
^ma/e  Sgure  on  the  right  of  St  Peter 


is  the  daughter  of  Colantonio  del 
Fiore,  to  win  whose  hand  Solario  be- 
came an  artist;  the  last  figure  at  the 
extreme  left  behind  the  mitred  bishop 
St.  Asprenus  is  the  painter  himself; 
and  the  old  man  behind  St.  Sebastian 
that  of  Colantonio. — 2.  Criscuolo,  The 
Trinity  looking  from  above  over  the 
scene  of  the  Nativity. — 12,  13.  Ip, 
Borghese,  2  Piet^  or  dead  Christs. — 
Ippolito  Donzello,  The  Resurrection. — 
23,  32,  33.  Andrea  da  Salerno^  The 
Three  Miracles  of  St.  Nicola  da  Bari ; 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  one  of  his 
best  works ;  and  S.  Benedict,  with  SS. 
Maurus  and  Placidus,  and  four  Doc- 
tors of  the  Church. — 31.  Simone  Papa, 
SS.  Jerome  and  James  della  Marca 
invoking  St.  Michael  in  favour  of  two 
noble  Neapolitans. — 35.  Imparatij  The 
Annunciation. 

In  the  adjoining  large  hall  are  placed 
all  the  remaining  works  of  the  Nea- 
politan painters. 

Neapolitan  School  of  the  I6th,  I7th, 
and    I8th    Centuries, —  Great    Saloon 
(XXV.  6  6).— 1,  4,   68,    72,  and  76. 
Micco  Spadaro,   or  Domenico   Gargiulo 
— a  very  interesting  series  in  an  his- 
torical point  of  view.    No.  1  represents 
the    Revolution  at  Naples   in    1647, 
the  principal  figure  being  Masaniello 
on  horseback;  with  its   pendant,   4, 
a  view  of  the  Plague-scenes  of  1656 
in    the    Piazza  del   Mercatello;    the 
views  of  Vesuvius  at  the  period  are 
interesting.  —  68.   Portrait,   smoking, 
supposed,  on    doubtful  grounds  how- 
ever,  to   be    that   of    Masaniello. — 
72  and  76.  St.  Onofrius,  Paul  the  Her- 
mit, and  St.  Antony  in  the  Desert. — 
74.  The  Court  of  the  Certosa  of  S. 
Martino  during  the  Plague  of  1656, 
filled  with  the  principal  brethren  and 
numerous  citizens;   among  them  are 
Micco  Spadaro  himself  and  Salvator 
Rosa.    In  the  left  comer  of  the  painting 
above  are  the  Virgin  and  St.  Bruno  in- 
terceding with  the  Saviour,  -who  sends 
St.  Martin  to  drive  away  the  Plague 
personified  by  a  haggard  woman. — 5. 
Criscuolo,  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi, 
a  large  and  ftne  p&inUng. — 8.  Compagno^ 
The  entrance  of  X>an  oxxax^  o^  Kw^Vrva. 
in  1648*,  goo^  View  oi  NesviV\\\%,  qI 
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the  church  and  square  of  II  Carmine. — 
9,1 7, 37, 64, 69, 82.  Staiizioni,  St.  Bmno; 
the  Death  of  Lucrezia ;  the  Adoration 
of  the  Shepherds ;  Two  Holy  Families. 
— 15,  25,  59,  and  61.  Pacecco  de  Rosa, 
Jacob  and  Rachel,  and  a  Madonna; 
Peter's  Denial  of  onr  Lord ;  St.  John 
and  the  Infant  Jesus ;  the  Baptism  of 
Sta.  Candida.— 27.  Lwa  GiordanOy  The 
number  of  works  of  this  Neapolitan 
artist  is  considerable.  22  and  29, 
Semiramis  and  the  Battle  of  the 
Amazons.  —  30.  A  Deposition.  —  49. 
Santafede,  The  Adoration  of  the  In&nt 
Saviour,  with  a  fine  glory  of  Anffels 
above. — 51.  A  large  composition  or  St. 
Francis  Xavier  baptising  the  Indians ; 
57.  The  Supper  at  Cana;  the  Daughter 
of  Herod  with  the  Head  of  the  Baptist ; 
67,  The  Virgin  of  the  Rosary  ;  70.  A 
Sketch  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Church 
of  Monte  Casino  for  the  large  painting 
there;  73.  Christ  presented  to  the 
People,  &c.  &c. -32,  34,  66,  92.  A. 
Vaccaro,  The  Repose  in  Egypt ;  two 
Magdalens ;  St.  Anton  j  of  Padua. — 46  6. 
Seb.  Concay  The  Virgin  in  Glory,  with 
Saints. — 60.  Lo  Spagnoletto,  St.  Bruno 
— 71.  Cav,  Ccthbrese,  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist ;  75.  The  Return  of  the  Prodigal 
Son. — 79.  Judith  and  Holophemes. — 
86,  90.  Anietto  Falcone,  Two  Battle- 
pieces. — 93.  C,  Coppola,  A  curious  pic- 
ture-scene of  the  Plague  in  1656, 
showing  the  instruments  of  punish- 
ment of  the  suspected  authors  of  it. 
In  the  centre  of  this  fine  hall  l^as  been 
placed  a  collection  of  the  most  inte- 
resting mediaeval  objects  in  the  Mu- 
seum—  ivories,  the  dagger  of  Ales- 
sandro  Famesti ;  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  arranged  being  formed  of 
sculptured  panels  of  the  17th  centy., 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  delle  Scalze. 

In  two  halls  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
schools,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
Museum,  have  been  placed  the  many 
works  from  the  Farnese  collections, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
aud  German  schools. 

1st  Room  (6  7). — 1  and  9.  Drumenti, 

Two  of  the  Magi;  which  belonged  to 

a   Triptych, — 4.    Wan   der    Weide,   A 

Deposition.— 7,  Portrait  of  a  Cardinal, 


attributed  to  Ifolhcin, — 23.  a  Deposi- 
tion, of  the  early  German  school. — 29. 
Portrait  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
attributed  to  Luca  Cranach.  There  are 
some  other  paintings  of  the  early 
Flemish  schools— of  Breughel,  of  Buck- 
leas — chiefly  market  scenes. 

In  the  last,  or  Comer  Hall,  ends  the 
Pinacoteca  with  the 

Flemish  and  Dutch  Schools  (6  8), 
some  of  the  paintings  being  very  good. 

3.  Wouvermans,  a  White  Horse  and 
handsome  landscape.  —  5.  Porhns,  a 
richly-dressed  Lady. — 4, 15.  Tenters  the 
younger.  Violin  players. — 7,  19, 24,  96. 
— iSneyders,  Scenes  of  dogs  and  deer. — 
39.  The  Denial  of  Peter,  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Vandyke. — 61.  Twenty- 
one  small  portraits,  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school,  of  several  members  of 
the  Farnese  family,  beginning  with 
Pope  Paul  III. ;  that  of  the  celebrated 
Prmce  of  Parma,  good.  —  64.  Paul 
Potter,  Cows  in  a  Meadow.  —  81. 
Tenters  the  elder.  Group  in  a  tavern. 
— 83,  88.  Portraits  of  Princess  Egmont 
and  of  the  wife  of  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
both  attributed  to  Vandyke,  &c.  &c. 


§  21.   LIBRARIES. 

There  are  five  libraries  in  Naples 
open  to  the  public :  the  B,  Nazionak,  the 
BrancaCciana,  dell*  Universita,  dei  Giro- 
lomini,  and  del  Municipao,  Books  are 
never  lent  out.  No  introduction  or 
recommendation  is  required  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  Bihlioteca  Nazionalc  was  founded 
in  1780,  and  first  opened  to  the  public 
in  1804.    The  hours  of  admission  are 
from  8  A.M.  to  2  p.m.  daily,  with  the 
exception  of  Sundays  and  other  holi- 
days.   There  axe— \^X.,  K  %«viff«\  ^^aNa.- 
logue  of  t\ie  wm\.fc^^iWiV^,Vo.^.^^• 
fol.,  printed  m  \ft^Qs  ^^^.  ^^^^,  ^^^ 
vol.  in  fo\.  oi  moTi^\©iQT  ^Q^'s.v^  VJ* 
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talogae,  printed  in  1832,  and  contain- 
ing a  catalogue  of  the  Bibles  and 
Biblical  literature ;  3rd,  JanncUi's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Latin  MSS.,  in  1  vol.  4to., 
printed  in  1827 ;  4th,  Cirillo's  Cata- 
logue of  the  Greek  MSS..  in  2  vols. 
4to.,  printed  in  1826-1832;  6th,  A 
Catalogue  of  the  Cinquecento  editions, 
in  4  vols,  fol.,  printed  in  1828-41. 

The  Libraiy  occupies  the  vast  saloon 
in  the  centre  of  the  Museum,  about  200 
feet  in  length  by  70  feet  in  breadth, 
with  other  smaller  apartments  attached 
to  it.  On  entering  the  part  of  the  li- 
brary allotted  to  readers,  by  a  door  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  building,  the  visitor 
receives  from  one  of  the  cnstodes  a 
printed  paper  on  which  he  writes  the 
titles  of  the  books  he  wants,  and  the 
press-marks  specified  in  the  catalogue, 
and  gives  the  paper  to  one  of  the  under 
librarians,  who  takes  down  the  books, 
writes  their  titles  on  the  printed  paper, 
and  gives  both  the  paper  and  books  to 
the  visitor.  When  the  latter  goes 
away,  he  returns  the  paper  and  books 
to  the  custode  near  the  door,  who, 
on  inspecting  them,  and  finding  all 
right,  bows  to  the  visitor,  which  is  the 
sign  for  the  sentry  to  let  him  out.  A 
visitor  cannot  receive  more  than  three 
volumes  at  a  time,  but  he  is  allowed  to 
change  them  as  often  as  he  pleases. 
The  MSS.  and  rare  books  or  prints  are 
not  given  out  indiscriminately;  any 
person  who  wishes  to  examine  them 
must  obtain  a  special  permission.  The 
library  is  managed  by  a  principal  Libra- 
rian, called  the  Prefctto,  three  libra- 
rians or  Bihliotecarif  and  six  under- 
librarians,  etc. 

The  library  contains  upwards  of 
200,000  printed  books,  of  which  6000 
are  works  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  4000 
MSS.,  in  two  separate  rooms.  Most  of 
these  were  derived  from  the  Famese 
collections,  from  the  library  of  the 
Prince  of  Tarsia,  and  from  those  of 
suppressed  monasteries. 

The  collection  of  Printed  Boohs  con- 

fa/ns  the  JSrst  book  printed  at  Naples ; 

tAe  earliest  edition  ofBartolo*s  Lectura 

^^y    Cb(/icem,  printed    in     1471     by 


Sixtus  Reissinger,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Naples  by  Ferdinandof  An^n; 
the  ^sop  in  Latin  and  Italian,  printed 
by  Reissinger  (1485),  with  engravings 
on  wood;  the  Latin  work  of  Janus 
Marius,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old  Words 
(1475),  printed  by  MaUiias  Moravius, 
also  invited  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon;  a  Missal,  printed  by  Mo- 
ravius in  1477 ;  and  many  other  works 
printed  at  Naples  in  the  15th  centy. 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Aldine  editions 
and  collections  of  works  printed  by  the 
Etiennes,  the  Giunti,  the  Grifi,  the 
Elzevirs,  Barbou,  Baskerville,  Foulis, 
Bodoni,  &c. 

Among  the  Greek  MSS.  are  a  NewTes- 
tament,  referred  to  the  10th  cent. ;  the 
Alexandra  of  Lycophron ;  the  Parali- 
pomena  of  Homer,  by  Quintus  of  Smyrna, 
of  the  year  1311.  Among  the  Latin  MSS. 
are  the  Bible  of  the  13th  cent.,  in  2  vols., 
called  the  Biblia  Alfonsina,  from  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  presented  it  to  the  monks 
of  Monte  Oliveto;  the  Codex  of  St. 
Prosper  of  Aquitaine ;  the  Imtitutiones 
Grammaticce  of  Charisius  Sosipater,  of 
the  8th  cent.;  the  fragments  of  the 
Treatise  of  Gargilius  Martialis  De  PomiSy 
a  palimpsest  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Mai ;  the  Comtnentarium  in  D.  Diony- 
sium  Areopag.  de  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  et 
de  divinis  Nominibus,  in  the  handwriting 
of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  which  is  an- 
nually exhibited  on  the  festival  of  that 
saint  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico; 
various  illuminated  Missals  and  Brevi- 
aries; the  celebrated  Famese  Missal, 
called  La  Flora,  from  its  beautiful 
miniatures  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  in- 
sects; the  Minturno  and  two  other 
dialogues  of  Tasso;  the  Correspond- 
ence of  Paulus  Manutius  and  Cardinal 
Seripandi  respecting  the  publicataob  of 
the  Scriptures;  and  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  Fathers. 
The  unrivalled  Uffizio  of  the  Virgin, 
written  by  Monterch',  and  illustrated 
with  miniatures  by  Giidio  Clovio,  which 
he  executed  for  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese  at  the  cost  of  nine  years*  la- 
bour, and  which  might  be  called  the 
gem  of  illuminated  works,  formerly 
here,  wh\c\i  \i«i3L  \jeeii  TeixvoN^'SL  \ci  iW 
king's  private  eo\\e<t\AOTi  va  ^^  \ia\aR,vi, 
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-where  it  was  of  very  difficult  access 
and  only  seen  by  special  favour, 
was  carried  off  by  King  Francis  II., 
with  several  other  precious  works 
of  art,  on  his  being  driven  out  of 
the  country  in  18G0. 

The  Bihlioteca  Braiicacciami,  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  was 
founded  in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco 
Maria  Brancaccio,  Bishop  of  Cnpaccio, 
and  is  the  oldest  library  in  Naples. 
The  library  is  open  to  the  public  for 
two  hours  before  sunset  daily,  except  on 
Sundays  and  on  the  festivals  and  lioli- 
days  on  which  the  B.  Nazionale  is  closed. 
It  has  an  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the 
printed  books  in  one  vol.  rol.,  dated 
1750,  and  a  MS.  one  of  the  MSS.  It 
contains  about  70,000  printed  books, 
and  7000  MSS.;  the  latter  consisting 
chiefly  of  valuable  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  history  of  Naples.  The 
library  is  rich  in  works  on  juris- 
prudence. 

The  Bihlioteca  dell*  Universita  was 
founded  in  1823,  chiefly  with  the 
Bihlioteca  Municipale»  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
Montoliveto  out  of  the  Taccone  library 
and  those  of  suppressed  convents.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Nazionale.  The 
catalogues  are  in  MS.  The  number  of 
printed  books  is  about  25,000,  among 
which  is  a  valuable  collection  of  works 
of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a  series  by  the 
early  printers  of  Naples. 

The  Bihlioteca  dei  Gerolominl,  in  the 
Largo  deir  Arcivescovado,  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  It 
was  founded  in  1720,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Valletta  library.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
other  libraries,  from  9  to  11  a.m.  It 
contains  18,000  printed  books,  and  60 
MSS.,  of  which  there  is  a  MS.  cata- 
logue. Among  its  MSS.  is  a  Seneca  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  miniatures  illu- 
minated by  Lo  Zingaro, 

Bihlioteca  del  Jfunicipio,  or  di  8, 
(7iacomo,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Muni- 


cipality. It  has  been  formed  of  books 
taken  from  the  late  King's  private 
library  in  the  Pal.  Reale,  ana  from 
those  of  suppressed  religious  com- 
munities. It  is  the  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  and  is  the 
only  one  open  in  the  evenings. 

Other  Libraries. — ^There  were  seve- 
ral private  ones;  as  the  Tarsia,  the 
Belvedere,  the  Berio,  and  the  Cassano 
libraries,  which  were  sold  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  entails.  The  Libraries  of  S. 
Domenico,  S.  Giovanni  in  Carbonara, 
S.  Severino,  and  of  the  Certosa  of  S. 
Martino,  were  dispersed  on  the  sup- 
pression of  the  monasteries  by  the 
French  in  1806.  The  following  may 
be  mentioned  as  the  most  important 
of  the  private  Libraries  to  which 
access  can  be  obtained: — The  Filioliy 
in  the  Strada  S.  Libono,  containing 
a  complete  series  of  the  works  cited  . 
in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca. — 
The  Fiuicoy  in  the  Vico  Grotta  della 
Marra,  remarkable  for  its  numismatic 
collection,  including  a  complete  series 
of  the  coins  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
King  Roger  to  Ferdinand  II.;  a  series 
of  all  the  coins  of  the  Lombard 
duchies,  and  mediaival  republics  of 
Southei*n  Italy ;  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  medals  and  tokens  of 
the  Neapolitan  nobility.  —  The  Poli- 
castrOf  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  works 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples. — The 
Santo  Bio,  in  the  Vico  della  Pietra 
Santa ;  rich  in  princeps  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Aldines,  in  early  Bibles, 
and  in  works  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
among  which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of 
1378,  and  the  Petrarch  printed  on  parch- 
ment at  Venice  in  1470. — The  Volpicclla, 
in  the  Strada  di  Montesanto,  containing 
a  good  collection  of  works  by  native 
authors. 

The  Archives. — The  National  Ar- 
chives, called  the  Grande  Archivio  GenC" 
rale  del  Regno,  formerly  in  the  Palazzo 
dei  Tribunal!  or  Castel  Capuano,  was 
removed   in    1844   to   tVv^   ^^^x\xsv<kvw\ss» 
of  the  8\ippTes,seQL  'fttii^^vcJCvcife  ^wsss&- 
tery  of  SS.  ^vexmo  ^  ^i\Q, '^tv.'Cfta 
Largo   d\  ^.  ^axc^\V\TVQ,    "^^cv^  ^^'^^^- 
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tioo  ii  ^fidied  mto  fcmx  seetMna,— 
K  IXkumedl  and  d^Iomatie,  which 
extend  fron  tite  haanjAnf;  of  the  8th 
eeaft.  to  litt  close  of  the  Spanish  Tiee 
nffiitff  tmhncmz  the  periods  c^  the 
dskei  of  Naples,  Sftlemo,  and  Amaifi : 
of  tiie  Norman  dokes  and  kings;  of 
the  Ihrahian,  Angerin,  Arragonese, 
and  Spniish  sovereigns,  &c,;  ^.  Fi- 
nanctaJ  ;  Z,  Jodicial;  4.  MnnicipaL 
Among  the  first  are  the  original  code  or 
**  constitutions"  of  the  emperor  Fre- 
derick 11. ;  and  a  portion  of  a  register 
kept  hy  the  iame  sorereign,  written  on 
cotton  paper  in  1239-1240;  the  Acts  of 
the  florereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
amounting  to  380,000  documents  alone, 
which  were  formerly  preserred  at  the 
Mint,  and  hence  called  the  Archivio 
della  Zecca ;  and  a  great  number  of 
charters  and  diplomas  from  sup- 
pressed monasteries.  The  collec- 
'  tiofis  are  remarkably  well  arranged, 
and  very  rich  in  historical  documents ; 
they  are  open  to  the  public,  the  regu- 
lations as  to  consulting  the  documents 
Y>eing  most  liberal.  Attached  to  the 
Archiirio  are  Professorships  of  Diplo- 
ma^,  PalfBOgraphy,  &c. 

The  Sala  dei  Document!  Diploma- 
tic! is  one  of  the  most  important  por- 
tions of  the  archives,  containing  the 
deeds  of  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Angevin  and  Aragonese  dynasties,  the 
oldest  roll  being  a  conveyance  of  land 
in  A.D.  703.  Hound  the  walls  are  some 
remarkable  documents ;  amongst  others, 
that  by  which  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
bestowed  on  the  poet  Sanazzaro  his 
property,  where  now  stands  the  Ch. 
of  Ota.  Maria  del  Parto,  on  Mergellina 
(p.  132). 

A  largo  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  which  was  formerly  the  Chapter- 
house of  the  monks,  nas  a  finely 
painted  roof  by  Corenzio.  In  that  of 
the  Refectory,  now  containing  the 
Archives  of  the  Cancelleria,  from  the 
Araffonese  dynasty  to  1860,  is  a  painting, 
by  the  same  artist,  of  the  Miracle  of 
Xoaves  and  Fishes,  which,  although  con- 
BaiiJg  1 1 7  figures,  is  said  to  have  been 
Kxfa/ec/  in  40  days.  The  small  cloister 
ir#  thech.f  but  oatered  from  the  Court 

^Archivio,  has  a  handsome  double 


corridor  by Cicc>i3ii^,rHiiarkahIe  forihe 
frescoes  by  Zo  Zmgctro,  representiiig 
events  in  die  lile  of  St.  Benc^ct; 
they  are  intercstxiig  in  the  history  of  the 
Neapofitan  School  fd  Painting  for  the 
variety  c^  the  subjeets,  and  the  nn- 
meroos  portraits  of  contemporary  per- 
sonages :  in  the  centre  of  this  cl<RSter 
grows  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Oriental  i^ane(Platanus  Orientalis), 
in  the  bifurcation  of  which  grows  an 
ordinary  sized  fig-tree. 


§   22.    BOTAL  PALACES. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  was  begun  in 
1600  by  command  of  Philip  III., 
during  xhe  viceroy  alty  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  from  the  designs  of  Domenico 
Fontana,  and  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  that  architect.  The  front,  520 
ft.  long,  presents  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  orders  in  the  pilasters  of 
its  three  stories;  the  Doric  of  the 
ground  story,  in  Fontana's  design, 
formed  an  open  portico,  with  three  en- 
trances flanked  by  columns  of  granite 
from  the  Isola  del  Giglio.  Many 
of  the  arches  have  been  walled  up  to 

five  solidity  to  the  building.  The 
rst  and  second  floors  have  on  each  front 
21  windows.  The  principal  court  has 
a  double  .'row  of  porticos.  The  palace 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837, 
and  has  been  since  repaired  and  en- 
larged by  Ferdinand  II.,  especially 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  where 
a  garden  has  been  planted,  and  two 
colossal  bronze  horses,  presented  to  the 
king  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia,  in  recollection  of  his  reception 
in  1844.  These  statues  are  by  Russian 
artists,  and  cast  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
grand  staircase,  which  was  constructed 
in  1651  by  the  viceroy  Onate,  lead- 
ing to  the  state  apartments,  has  been 
recently  restored  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  ornamented  with  works  of 
modem  sculptors.  The  Chapel  is  re- 
markable for  its  altar  of  precious  mar- 
bles, formerly  in  the  ch.  of  Santa 
Teresa,  and.  t\ie  s\a.\Mft  oi  x^v^  N  yc^\i 
of  the  ConcepXioTi  \yj  Yaxi^a.^.    '^V^ 
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State  apartments  contain  still  some 
good  pictures,  idthouffh  several  were 
carried  off  by  Francis  II.  when  he  fled 
in  1860,  most  of  which  have  been  since 
removed  to  Madrid :  among  others, 
The  Madonna  and  Child  by  Raphael^ 
executed  for  the  convent  of  S.  Antonio 
at  Perugia,  whence  it  passed  to  the 
Colonna  family  at  Rome,  and  fh>m 
them  to  the  King  of  Naples.  This 
is  one  of  Raphael's  most  interest- 
ing works,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  painted  immediately  after  his 
first  visit  to  Florence.  The  most 
remarkable  paintings  in  the  state 
apartments  are  —  The  Workshop 
of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Visit  of  St. 
Joachim  to  Elizabeth,  by  SchuJone;  a 
portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Holhein; 
those  of  Alessandro  Famese  and  Gon- 
salvo  de  Cordova,  and  a  Magdalen, 
by  Titian ;  the  Orpheus,  and  the  Christ 
disputing  with  the  Doctors,  by  Af,  A. 
CaramiQ(jio ;  the  Virgin  and  S.  Bruno, 
by  Spagnoletto;  St.  Ignatius,  by  Stan- 
zioni;  the  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine, 
by  Schidonej  Portrait  of  General  Gon- 
salvo,  by  Titian;  the  S.  Catherine 
and  the  S.  John  by  Annibale  Caracci; 
two  portraits  by  Hetnbrandt  and  Ve- 
Uisqtiez;  Joseph's  Dream,  by  Guercino; 
the  Rebecca,  oy  Albani.  The  handsome 
tapestries  in  the  throne-room,  repre- 
senting the  different  provinces  of  the 
kingdom,  were  made  at  the  Albergo 
dei  Poveri  in  1818.  In  the  second 
floor  are  the  private  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  Royal  family,  which  con- 
tain some  pictures  by  Eubens  and  Miel, 
and  many  of  modern  artists.  In  the 
garden  on  the  N.  of  the  palace  is 
the  Artesian  well  noticed  at  p.  99. 

Palazzo  Reale  di  Capodimonte  (open 
daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an  order  to 
be  obtained  at  an  office  in  the  Pal. 
Keale),  the  suburban  villa  of  the  king, 
was  begun  by  Charles  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Medrano.  It  stands  upon  a 
hill,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  city,  and  was  a  favourite  retreat 
of  the  court.  The  palace  is  a  vast 
rectangular  building,  enclosing  3  large 
coui*ts :  being  built  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  stone^nairy,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary  to  strengthen  the  foundations 


by  an  extensive  system  of  substruc- 
tions. It  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rooms  are  spacious,  and  entirely 
dedicated  to  modem  paintings  and  the 
collection  of  arms  or  Armeria.  Most 
of  the  paintings  have  been  brought 
from  the  several  royal  palaces,  and 
are  almost  exclusively  of  the  Neapo- 
litan school  I  the  most  worthy  of  the 
visitor's  notice  being  2  large  subjects 
of  the  Deaths  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Vir- 
ginia, by  Cammttccini  of  Rome.  In  the 
different  halls  of  the  paintings  are 
several  indifferent  specimens  of  sculp- 
ture and  of  porcelain,  chiefly  from  the 
royal  villa  at  Portici.  The  Armeria, 
or  Annonri/f  formerly  in  the  royal 
palace  at  Naples,  is  very  extensive, 
embracing  all  descriptions  of  defensive 
weapons  from  the  13th  centy.  to  the 
present.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
great  number  of  halls,  in  a  semi- 
chronological  order,  but  without  hi- 
therto any  catalogue.  Amongst  them 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — the 
armour  of  the  Norman  king  Roger,  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy ;  the  swords  given  by  Ferdinand 
L  to  Scanderbeg,  and  by  Louis  XIV. 
to  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Anjou  on 
his  mounting  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  collection  of  Oriental  arms  is  very 
rich,  and  that  of  modern  European 
weapons  very  extensive.  As  a  collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  armour,  this  Armeria 
is  behind  those  at  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don and  at  Turin. 

At  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  palace  is 
a  small  room,  which  will  be  opened  by 
the  custode  on  application,  which  is 
known  as  the  Porcelain  Cabinet  or 
Boudoir,  from  its  being  very  hand- 
somely decorated  with  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants  in  the  best  kind 
of  Capo  di  Monte  china-ware,  looking- 
glasses,  and  porcelain  arabesque  work. 

The  grounds  are  about  3  m.  in  cir- 
cuit. They  are  beautifully  situated, 
and  well  laid  out ;  part  in  the  formal 
style,  with  a  thick  wood  of  ever- 
green oaks;  and  part  in  the  English 
park  style,  Vvtb.  ^va!3Lva%^Tv:q<efe,^v5.. 

must  "be  o\)\^\t\e^,  ^\v\Ocv  ^xsi  %^'!»»nr 


Xh^ 
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T^  ^dbbfc^  <;f  J^m/kt,  whsSa.  Sew  ^sl- 

^ftfcOM^  <Mf  t'fifitr  f  laljr  aul  hmm^     W^r 

A^  Mniiikuieif:Uu*',  fur  tbe  ciI^kiu  «f  an 
ihtfy  ^mUsHm,  €fr  tor  tktir  kasStrntal 

t*^ii/izzft  Amyri,  m  Ihe  Piazza  dello 

«^^/^  ahtmt  1773*  and  OMOpietad  bj 
UU  mm  OuUt,  It  ctmuim  a  flsall 
4itf4lAsietk«i  oyf  Dieturaiy  anioiig  vludi  is 
a  i;bri«t  at  t{t«  Coltnuo,  In  7^.;<a  ;  a 
i/^,  t/y  Hyfuj/^Mt/f;  8,  Sebastian,  bjr 
H^UVm^,;  M.  Peter,  by  6A*r<ir*>  </-?//« 
,V//«/;  fk,  <r>nolay  fiy  Oju^tt/j^jiof  2.  >Ia- 
4//f)f»a  ai«4  C'hiM,  Attnlmied  to  Cor- 
rtiff'fU/ ;  and  fkifiu;  i)ortrsaU  of  the  Doria 
fmfttly  \ty  UiMm  and  Vfiwiyhe, 

l*nVL'4Zi,  ArMUrt/,,  in  tlufStfada  S,Gio- 
yaririf  tri  f^;rt/>,  fomid^d  in  the  I4th 
tuttii,,  a»4  r<;fmilt  in  it«  present  form  in 
l«M{,  by  Camillo  Caracciolo,  Prince 
of  Avefliiw,  after  the  great  victories 
if^Uutii  mi/ler  Philiii  II,  and  IIL  of 
Hjmin  in  the  Ixiw  CVmntries,  France, 
»im1  \iii\y. 

I'ala-'iHO  lUuinnrn^  or  /^.  AntiffU),  in  the 

>  d<?l  Mercatello,  built  in   ICGO, 

i\Ui    (leKlgim    of  Carlo    Fimtarui, 

%U)   iiuffo,   who  captured    a 

mWay  conveying  the  Sultana 

jKn/fUU'r  to  the  coast  of  Syria, 

wW  ///  the  huilding  tlw  trea- 

'^  ht  tlw  fj^lloy,  7'/ie  Sultana 


I  a.cz=zi-  liisiaucaa^TL.  "33at  Sk 
iiA  Y-iST^L*  ixnnrr.  iaxm^.  ^iccle£  ly 

Hmt  fnaesMS.  bpit  hiiic^  ^aaEoi^ed,  went 

whem  ha  £ad  lo  Xxfiti  in  1!^  fino^ 
lit 


Pd^iaz2/j  Oa^jtrStt-w  a  bs^  pile  Im  ik 
Pjtiixa  Garo&So,  vas  tike  poJbce  of  ik 
Daca  di  Olalxittm  bwt  h  ba$  lo^ 
33330  ofber  kaads.    TW 

are  bj  TanTifellL 


PoiuTz^  Oxnofii,  biult  in  1512;  on  the 
sammh  of  PiTiwfalrope,  by  Andi«a 
Cana,  Comtt  of  Santa  Serenzia,  vho 
adonaed  it  with  foontains  and  gardens. 
Scnne  portiocs  of  his  edifice  may  still 
be  traced ;  bat  after  the  pc^Hilar  mmolts 
of  1C51  the  goTemment  porchased  it, 
and  conrerted  it  into  barracks.  It 
is  still  used  for  this  purpose,  a  por- 
tion of  it  being  occupied  by  the 
royal  Topogr^hicd  office,  Vf^kt  Topo. 
grafico.  This  establishment  has  two 
branches, — ^the  one  is  devoted  to  the 
construction  and  engraving  of  maps 
and  of  hydrographic  surveys ;  the 
other  contains  the  militan*  library,  the 
national  collection  of  charts,  plans  of 
cities,  models  of  fortresses,  &c. 

Palazzo  Carafa^  in  the  Strada  S. 
Biagio  de*  Librai,  built  by  that  branch 
of  the  Carafa  family  which  bore  the 
title  of  Princes  of  Montorio.  Paul  IV., 
and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Carafa,  by 
whom  the  fa9ade  and  cornice  were 
added,  weTe  bom  m  it.  The  lower 
part  of  t\\e  \)\x\V3l\u?,  \^  tvo^  ^ow^etv^^ 
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into  shops;  bat  the  beautifnl  cornice 
remains. 

Palazzo  CcuramanicOf  in  the  Strada 
Fontana  Medina,  now  the  property  of 
Barone  Compagni,  is  one  of  the  good 
specimens  of  Fuga^s  skill.  There  is 
auother  P.  C  on  the  Chiatamone. 

Palazzo  Casacalenda,  in  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  built  in  1770 
from  the  designs  of  Vanvitelli,  is  im- 
posing from  Its  mass.  The  elliptical 
arches  of  the  courtyard  supported  by 
marble  columns  and  pilasters,  are  ad- 
mired by  architects. 

Palazzo  CassarOf  belonging  to  the 
Prince  of  Cassaro,  contains  a  gallery 
of  pictures,  among  which  are  a  Cal- 
vary by  Adam  Elsheimer;  a  Madonna,  by 
Baroccio;  a  fine  pastoral  landscape,  by 
Breiuihel;  a  landscape  with  a  waterfall, 
by  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Marriage  at  Cana, 
by  Tintoretto'  St.  Peter  penitent,  by 
SpagnoleUo;  the  Holy  Family,  by  Par- 
migianino ;  the  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Luca  (T  Olandaf  etc. 

Palazzo  Cellammare,  near  the  ch.  of 
S.  Orsola,  in  the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  re- 
stored in  its  present  form  by  the  Duke  of 
Giovenazzo,  who  purchased  it  in  1727, 
and  had  the  apartments  decorated  by 
Giacomo  del  Pd,  and  other  artists.  The 
extensive  gardens,  which  surround  the 
palace,  command  fine  views  over  the 
city  and  the  bay. 

Palazzo  Colonna. — In  an  angle  of 
the  Strada  Mezzocannone  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  palace  of  Fabrizio  Co- 
lonna, Grand  Constable  of  the  king- 
dom, who  employed  Caravaggio  in  1527 
to  decorate  it  with  paintings  in  chiaro- 
scuro, some  of  which,  though  defaced 
by  time,  are  still  to  be  seen,  with 
beautiful  windows  of  the  same  period. 

• 
Palazzo  Corigliano,  in  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  built  about  1500 
fi'om  the  designs  of  MormandOf  whose 
skilful  adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to 
the  purposes  of  modem  architecture 
may  stiU  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  storey  of  the  palace.     The  in- 


terior is  richly  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century. 

Palazzo  CwmOf  a  deserted  palace, 
attached  to  the  monastery  of  S.  Severo, 
was  designed  by  Agnolo  Aniello  del 
Fiore :  it  was  the  residence  of  Lucrezia 
d*  Alagni,  for  whom  Alfonso  I.  wished 
to  divorce  his  queen.  The  details  of 
some  of  the  windows  are  of  an  elabo- 
rate character. 

Palazzo  d^Avalos,  in  the  Piazza  del 
Vasto,  behind  the  Kiviera  di  Chiaia, 
which  belonged  to  the  Marchese  del 
Vasto,  was  remodelled  in  the  last 
cent,  by  Cioffredo,  and  contained  many 
objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  were  the  Cffisars  by  Titian^ 
and  seven  tapestries  presented  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525 — repre- 
senting scenes  of  that  victory;  the 
figures,  of  life-size,  being  portraits 
of  the  leadine  personages  who  were 
distinguished  m  it.  Thev  were  exe- 
cuted in  Flanders  from  the  drawings 
of  the  first  artists  in  Italy  ;  the  figures 
were  designed  by  Titian,  and  the  orna- 
mental portions  by  Tintoretto.  The 
Csesars  hj  Titian,  11  in  number  (the 
12th  is  m  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
its  place  in  the  series  here  supplied 
by  a  copy  made  by  L,  Giordano), 
with  the  other  collections  of  paint- 
ings, objects  of  art  and  historical 
interest,  formerly  in  this  palace,  were 
bequeathed  (Sept.  1862)  by  the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Pavia  to  the 
National  Mnseum,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  view  pending 
legal  proceedings  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bequest. 

Palazzo  Fondi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  built  from  the  designs  of  Van- 
vitelli.    It  contains  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tures, among  which  are  the  Martyrdom 
of  S.  Januarius,  one  of  the  finest  works 
of  Calabrese;   four  landscapes  by  Sal- 
vator Rosa ;  the  portrait  of  Marini,  the 
poet,  by  Caravaggio;    a  Holy  Family 
by  Schtdone;   a  small  ^qx\x^\.  ^*l  %. 
Filippo  ISen.  \i7  DcyinaewvcKvfvft  *,  ^<i.'^'a.- 
donna  Addo\oTa\».\y5  LlowMpOiodo.  Vvwi'v  \ 
the  head  oi  S>.  'BoTiw?«ti\\«^,  wA^^^" 
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plic«  of  the  MadoDDft  del  Cardnellioo 
m  the  Louvre,  bj  Haphnel;  Diana  and 
CalUto  bjHabeia;  two  Veaetiao  Tiews 
bjr  Canaletii;  aportrait  of  Joannall.bj 
Lo  Zmg/iro;  a  portrait  of  himself  bv 
SembrnTidt;  the  Palace  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion at  Madrid  by  Veiaaquei ;  and  some- 
portraits  of  the  Genoese  famUv  of 
Marini  by  Vandyke. 

Palazzo  Galbi'M,  in  the  Piaiza  S. 
Domenico  Magf^ore,  was  the  residence 
of  AnloiKllo  PeiriKcl,  the  secretary  of 
Alfonso  I,  of  Aragon.  Its  handsome 
marble  gateway  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  Affnoio  Anielh  del  Fiore. 

Palatzc  CrussD,  or  della  3We,  jl  .__ 
Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  Mag^ore.  Th« 
fine  fi^e,  with  its  columns  of  th* 
composite  order,  was  built  about  1650, 
by  Cardiaal  Filomarino,  of  the  Dukes 
della  Torre.  Few  palaces  in  Naples 
are  constructed  with  more  solidity. 
The  present  proprietor,  Signor  Giusso, 
has  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and 
a  good  Cabinet  of  Medals. 

Palaszo  Gravina,  in  the  Strada  di 
Monte  Oliveto,  is  still  the  finest  palace 
in  Naples  as  a  work  of  art,  tEiough 
despoiled  of  its  orif^inal  proportions. 
The  barbarous  attic  above  the  fine  old 
cornice,  and  the  Doric  gateway  of  white 
marble,  are  modem  additions.  The 
palace  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  1 5th 
cent,  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Gravina,  from  the  designs  of  Gnbriela 
iTAijnolo,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
beet  works  of  the  period.  On  the  frieze 
was  the  iascription  which  declared  the 
hospitality  of  the  founder  in  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  erected  the  palace 
for  himself,  bis  family,  and  all  his 
friends . — Sibi  misqjte  ct  umfcis  omnitia  a 
fimdamcniis  erexit.  It  was  obliterated  a 
few  years  ago  when  Count  Ricciardi 
became  its  'owner.  The  palace  be- 
longs now  to  the  government,  and  is 
tenanted  by  the  General  Post  and 
Telegraph  offices. 

J'alaiio  MaMolani,  a  massive  pile, 
standing  isolated  in  the  Toledo,  at 
'Ae  comer  of  the  Stnula  Sta.  Triuitii, 
"^ '^rectal  b}- the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 


way  and  the  stairs  were  designed  by 
Fajieaga.  The  interior  contains  a  hail 
of  fine  proportions,  with  a  lai^  oil 
painting  on  the  ceiling  by  Franceaco 
di  Xura,  representing  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Alfoaso  I.  of  Aragon. 

Palazzo  Marigliaao,  in  the  Strada 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librsi,  called  also  Pa- 
laiio  della  Piccia,  from  the  title  ot 
its  founder,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua, 
Prince  of  Riccia.  It  was  begun  in  the 
15th  cent,  by  Ciccivne,  and  completed 
at  a  more  recent  lime.  The  graceful- 
ness of  the  details  adds  to  the  geoeral 
effect  of  the  design  ;  and  though  its 
original  features  are  injured  ^  the 
sho^  which  now  occupy  the  basement, 
it  IS  still  one  of  the  most  elegant 
palaces  in  Naples. 

Palazzo  tfc*  Mwaicipio,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name,  was  begun  in  1819 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in 
1825  by  Francis  I.  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  and  Stefano  Gasse,  for  the 
purpose  of  noiting  the  principal  public 
offices  under  one  roof.  It  covers 
ly  200,000  square  feet  of  ground, 

md  -K)  corridors.  The  principal  vesti- 
contains  statues  of  King  Roger,  of 
F'rederick  II.,  Ferdinand  I.,  and  Fran- 
"  1.  In  the  Exchange,  or  Bolsa, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  ground 
"  >or,  is  a  statue  of  Flavio  Gioia. 

Palazzo  Miranda,  in  the  Strada  di 
mta  Caterina  di  Chiaia,  built  in  1780 
!iy  Barba  for  the  Duchess  of  Miranda, 
is  now  the  properly  of  the  Prince  of 
Ottajano.  The  collection  of  pictures 
includes  the  Si.  Jerome  in  the  Desert, 
and  Mary  weeping  over  the  Body  of  the 
Saviour,  by  Spagnoldto;  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,  by  Guiilo;  the  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,  by  Albert 
Durer(?);  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods, 
iind  an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Tri- 
amph  of  Beauty,  by  Buiena,  &c. 
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and  crowded  -Quartiere  del  Pendino, 
built  in  1462  bv  Giovanni  Miroballu, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione.  There 
only  remains  the  doorway,  profusely 
covered  with  sculptured  arabesques 
and  trophies. 

Palazzo  MonJticelliy  in  the  Strada  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi :  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  15th 
century,  attributed  to  Antonio  Baboccio. 
The  ground  floor,  with  its  fayade  still 
decorated  with  the  lilies  of  the  house 
of  Anion,  and  the  feathered  Pen,  the 
armorial  cognizance  of  its  founders, 
was  built  by  Antonio  and  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  former  a  privy  coun- 
cillor, the  latter  the  secretary,  of 
King  Ladislaus.  An  inscription  over 
the  doorway  gives  1406  as  the  date 
of  its  erection.  This  palace  was  long 
inhabited  by  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
gist Don  Teodoro  Monticelli,  and  con- 
tained his  rich  collection  of  Vesu- 
vian  productions,  which  was  purchased 
by  the  University  and  our  British 
Museum. 

Palazzo  Piamira,  in  the  Vicolo  dei 
Cinquesantiy  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo, 
was  built  by  Giulio  de  .Scortiatis,  a 
favourite  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  It  was  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  Marini,  the  poet.  Its  marble 
doorway  has  elaborate  and  delicate 
sculptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus- 
leaves.  On  the  ancient  wooden  gates 
are  arabesques  and  figures  in  relief. 

Palazzo  Regina,  in  the  Vico  Bisi,  be- 
hind the  statue  representing  the  Nile, 
was,  in  the  15th  ceuty.,  the  residence 
of  Antonio  Beccadelli,  the  historian, 
better  known  as  Panormita,  who  be- 
came the  private  secretary  and  bio- 
grapher of  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon. 

Palazzo  Sanfelice^  in  the  Strada  della 
Sanita,  built  in  1728,  by  Sanfelice,  the 
architect,  for  •  his  own  residence,  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  geometrical 
staircase.  The  chapel  contains  four 
colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Seasons, 
with  some  bath-reliefs,  by  the  school  of 
Sanmartino. 


Palazzo  Sansevero,  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  built 
in  the  16th  centy.  from  the  designs  of 
Qiovanni  da  Nola,  and  remodelled  m  the 
last  by  Raimondo  di  Sangro,  who 
employed  Corenzio  to  decorate  the 
interior  with  frescoes.  This  palace, 
on  the  night  of  the  16th  October,  1590, 
was  the  scene  of  a  domestic  tragedy. 
Carlo  Gesualdo,  Prince  of  Venosa,  and 
the  nephew  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  dis- 
covered his  wife  with  Fabrizio  Colonna, 
Duke  of  Andria,  and  killed  both  her 
and  her  paramour  on  the  spot.  He  then 
retired  to  his  castle  at  Gesualdo,  and 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  reli- 
gious exercises.  He  was  buried  in  a 
chapel  which  he  had  erected  in  the  ch. 
of  Gesii  Nuovo. 

Palazzo  Santangelo,  in  the  Strada  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  was  begun  in  the 
13th  centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  1466  by  Dio- 
mede  Carafa,  Count  of  Maddaloni. 
The  sculptures  of  the  beautiful  door- 
way in  marble,  designed  by  Agnolo 
Aniello  del  Fiore,  are  characterised  by 
their  delicacy  and  grace:  as  well  as 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors,  they 
bear  amidst  their  carved  ornaments  the 
arms  of  Diomede  Carafa.  The  fa9ade 
and  the  stairs  were  originally  adorned 
with  statues,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs, 
but  only  two  of  them  remain.  In 
the  court-yard  was  preserved  the  co- 
lossal antique  bronze  head  of  a  horse, 
now  ^in  the  Museo  Borbonico.  Its 
place  has  been  supplied  by  a  copy  in 
terracotta,  placed  here  by  the  Sautan- 
gelo  family,  who  converted  the  palace  in 
the  course  of  the  last  few  years  into  a 
Museum  of  antiquities  and  art.  Among 
the  pictures  are  several  fine  landscapes 
by  i^ilvator  Rosa ;  the  Entombment  by 

Vandyke  ;  an  interesting  portrait  by 
Albert  Durer,  with  his  monogram  and 
the  date  1508  ;  portraits  of  llubens 
and  himself  on  one  canvas  by  Vandyke  ; 
portraits  of  the  Marchese  di  Pescara 
and  Vittoria  Colonna  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo;  a  Head  of  an  Angel  by  Cor- 
reggio;  a  ske\,e\i  vn.  «\\s.  Q.H.  ^^  \asX 
Judgment  \>y  MicVicl  Aurjelo*,  ^^Vis5v-^ 
Family,    one   oi   t\ie  ^i^'i^v  ^«tV^  ^ 

Gliirlandaio ;  an^  \\\^  K^svj.'ov^^^wv  oX  ^^ 
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en   W- 


<\   miAtii   fiinntil   by  the  '  Composite  Order,  are  the  oulj  n 


late  Marquis  i^amangeio,  cue  of  ihe 
m'ffit  ciinjiUle  lu  Italy,  particulatly 
rich  io  ail  that  can '  illustrate  the 
uiiuiiiiinatic  hijiinry  of  the  kiu^ia 
lA  the  Two  .Sicilieii  from  the  earliest 
pcrivl  tif  the  Cireek  cjlonisatuin  vi  the 
prtMDt  time,  as  well  at  nf  aocieiit 
vacea,  glass,  aiiil  brcmzes,  have  beeu 

Sirchated  by  the  muDicinality  of 
aplea,  and  removed  to  the  Muscu 
Xationale,  the  painlings  remuuiiig  in 
tlie  bauds  of  the  fomily. 

l-'dnz'.',  S-itrvta/i,  iu  the  Piaxza  delia 
Viltoria,  ffinnerlv  the  properly  of  the 
Itavaschieri  Kuiiily,  wan  in  KiTS  Ihe 
reiurh;nce  of  the  Maitjuex  de  Ins  Velez, 
oiieof  theTieer(iyiofCharle<!lI.  The 
fafwle,  conrtyaril,  umI  staircase  vere 
nwt»rerl  1^  H-mfi-Ike, 

I'nhav,  m,l;«Bo,  in  the  Toledo, 
wu  built  fur  the  Vicero;  Duke  il'Os- 
Kiilia,  by  t^nu't-jii.  It  Iwcame  the  resi- 
dence of  Jolin  Van  den  Eyiideii,  the 
rich  FIcinith  merchant,  whose  dauKhler 
brought  it,  by  marriage,  to  the  I'rince 
(if  Sligliaiio,  a  hiwich  of  the  Colouua 
tUiuily.  It  ban  been  sold  and  divideJ 
into  apart incuti. 

The  Palace  of  the  late  O-mt  <,f  fiyrn- 
CNvr,  on  tile  Itivicra  di  Chida,  for- 
merly of  the  Prince  of  Torello.  It 
was  liiiilt  in  IS-IS  )it  Ferdinand  Alar- 
ccm,  Marcbcse  della  Vatic  Slcilioua,  a 
m-neral  of  CbnrleB  V. ;  it  was  then  so 
I'nr  from  the  city,  that  a  lover,  still 
vJKiblc,  van  ailded  to  the  building  as  a 
security  against  any  gndden  descent  of 
the  Turki.  It  was  entirely  modernised 
in  1838  ;  it  now  liclongs  to  the  govem- 
meiil.  The  adjoininij  Palace,  in  the 
luiilct  of  a  hauilKcime  garden,  in  which 
lire  two  remarkiible  ipecimeus  of  the 
Norlfilk  Island  piue  (Aranoirui),  until 
reei-ntly  the  pruperW  of  one  of  the 
Karons  dc  Itotbschild,  now  belongs  to 
thi'  Mciliun  Dnku  of  Montelcone,  the 
r^iiWK^nJaiit  of  Corlcz   in   the   female 


if  the  original  palace  erected 
tarly  pariofthe  16thcent.    In  ' 
in  the  eoortrard  is  a  broken  tti  -' 
pnrwnliiig  Hcreales  and  the  T^ 
LiiiD,  and  a  bas-relief  with  a  poi  ~ 
Queen  Joanna  II, 


§  34.  TILLU. 

Vin-t  lltji-Kx  iKiiielta,  on  tl 
CapoiIimoDte,   derive*  its  ii: 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  Fen! 
It  was  built   Id    1809,  Ibr 
Oallo,  from  tbc  designs  of 
and  staoda  upon  arches  aiii^ 
lions   of  a   manive   chanii 
situation  is  extremely  pictui 
the  gardens  are  laid  out 
but  tlic  chief  interen  of  i 
ibc  view,  especially  town: 
which   is  nowhere  aeen  l< 
vantage.     The   interior    1 
with  elegance  and  taste, 
H>me  picture^  indudinga ' 
l>y  Lionirdo  da    Viaei;  2 
lies   by    AwLea   dil  Sn,- 
patra  of  Currajgio;    and 
fcuuily  portraits  of  the  H< 
bou.   In  the  collection  t^ 
&c.,  is  a  bronze  table,  1' 
turn  in  1829,  with  a  Lai 
relating  to  the  election  i 
,if  that  city.     The  vill 
[iroperty  of  the  Conte  i' 
married  the  widow  of  P< 


Vitln  An/ri,  on  the  . 
Iilll  of  PoHilipo,  the  F 
Prince  Angri,  commut 
iif  the  bay. 


StiTuh  Forcvila,  near  Ihe  cli.  of  S,  Giorgie  \  temple. 


built  by  the  Marmvi 
whose  son,  Mr.  Kep) 
i^iieathed  it  to  the  >1 
■    '    '     ftie  ^irm  ot 
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Vmu  BeheiJ^  on  the  Vomero,  be- 
longed tbi:iMiBio the  Principe  di  lk>lve- 
(lere.    It  b  n^flet  out  in  apartnionts. 


ViUa  ftotitUana,  on  the  Vomero,  de- 
rives iti  name  from  the  second  wife  of 


is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  posi- 
tion. 


Villa  lim'oti  Hoiiuin'i,  on  the  slope  of 
Posilipo,  the  pogoda  of  the  Duke  of 
tile  same  name,  known  for  its  seooIo- 


cess    of  Fuiuina    and     Duchess    of 

Floridiiy  upon  whom  it  was  settled  by  ^>''*<?'"  T7//.W. — ^The   Villa  Ihiffi 

his  Mi^jotj^.     At  her  death,  in  1827,  the  castle  of  S.  Elmo,  on  the  V( 

it  waa  diYuled  into  three  portions,  of  loiip;    the    residence   of    the  Ci 


Ferdinand  IV^  Lucia  Migliaccio,  Prin-  gical  collection  and  handsome  ganlens. 
cess    of  Plu'tanna    and    Duchess    of 

/t'///b,  near 
Vomero, 
,     _  Canlinal 

which  the  largest  deYolve<l  to  her  who  pla^-ed  so  important  a  part  in 
(laughter,  who  married  the  Conte  di  the  political  events  of  1799  ;  the 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  by  whom  the  l''^^'(  ralliim^  on  the  side  of  Capodi- 
second  portion  was  purchased  and  re-  monte ;  the  Villa  Jlcifina,  on  the  Vo- 
united  to  her  inheritance.  The  Casino,  niero,  remarkable  only  for  the  fine  view 
built  by  ^jcco/m/,  is  a  fine  square  build*    it  commands;  the  Villa  'JVicase,  beau- 


bay -  -    -  ,    ,  ---_  ,  _.. 

grounds  have  been  recently  handsomely  the  hill  of  Posilipo;  the    Villa  JUn^ca 

laid  out.  Permission  to  visit  them  must  Mtitilde,  on  the  sea-shore  of  Posilipo, 

be  obtained  from  the  Conte  di  Monte  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  late 

Sant' Angelo,  Pal.  Gerace,  Pizzofalcoue.  Marcliesa  Salza;  and  the  Villa  Dch- 

hanti'f  belonging  to  the  great   French 

Viih  Oerace,  also  called  Serraimrina,  ^"ancier  of  that  name,  in  one  of  the 

beautifuUy  situated  at  the  end  of  the  liveliest  positions  on  the  hill  of  Posi- 

hill  of  Powlipo  close  by  the  sea.     It  ^*P^'  ^^  ^^^^  ™"^8^  of  beautiful  grounds 

belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Terranova  of  ^^^}  gardens.    There  are  several  pretty 

the  Grerace  fiunily.  villas,  surrounded  by  gardens,  about 

Antignano  and  on  the  hill  of  Capodi- 

Villa  Lwia,  the  third  portion  of  the  ™o"**^- 
Villa  Floridiana,  formerly  the  property 
of  Count  Tyskewitz,  a  Polish  noble- 
man, by  whom  it  had  been  tastefully 
laid  out  and  planted,  and  from  whom 

it  has  paned  by  purchase  for  10,00U/.  §25.  drives  and  rides  in  the  imme.- 

to  one  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Young.  diate  environs  op  naples. 

,^i  boldlonstruction   thrown  across  {?""»  ^\  ^"^^  street  rtivjdes  jnto 

the  rarine.    Theyiew  from  it  over  the  V^l^/^^fL'.      '.i""  J*""  .V    e,  '^^^ 

Bay.  Vesuvius,  &c.,  is  unrivalled.   The  fr7  "r    'J       °w  «''<;  "^- 'V'":5'"''" 

Casino  has  been  decorated  in  gaudy  t.{.f 'T!1  '  <^   .f  ^'-''"H  '°  ^^^  •'"" 

^c^  in  the  style  of  the  Pon,V-  K  tufaL'ou^rk'^  "  ""'''  ''"'""^ 

TT-M     -MM-  '           xi.     T  2.         .         1  ^'  Grotta  di  Pozzudi^  or  di  Posilijw, 

Fi/faJfmo    on  the  Infrascata;    the  a  tunnel    excavated    in    the   older 

property  of  the  Marchese  Maio,  com-  volcanic  tufa,  nearly  from  E.  to  W. 

manding  a  fine  view  over  the  bay.  '     •      —      -     - 


It  is  2244  ft.  long,  and  21 J  ft. 
wide.  Its  height  is  unequal;  at  the 
E.  entrance  \\.  \ft  ^'i  ^V.,  va.  ^<5.  ^«sxNx«. 


Villa  Eicciardi,  or  Villa  dei  Camaldolij 
built  on  the  hill  of  the  Vomero  by  Fran- 
cesco JlJccJardI,  Count  of  CamMoW^    circular  avr-srvwv^,  ^m<i,^  ^^aT^i^   -— 
Minister  of  Justice  under  Afurat.     It  1  roof  in   «iiv  o\Avc\\x^  iJCw'iOXww,  ^^^  ^' 


it  is  only  ^5.    \\.  \s  N«ttJC\"a\ji^'^^:i  ^^^ 
circular  avr-sYvvx.^!^,  -^XsAOct  Y^«t^«.  "^^ 
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lighted  day  and  night  by  numerous 
gas-lamps.  We  find  no  mention  of  this 
tunnel  before  the  time  of  Nero,  though 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that 
it  must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Cumae  and  Naples,    A  pas- 
sage of   Strabo    has  been   quoted  as 
referring  to    this  grotto,   but   it  un- 
doubtedly   refers    to    that    near    the 
Punta  di  Coroglio  (p.  191);   otherwise 
his  description  of  its  having  many  air- 
shafts,  and  being  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  abreast,  would  be  in   direct 
opposition  to  Seneca's  and  Petronius' 
descriptions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grotta  had  no  air-shafts  before  they 
were  opened  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Seneca,  who  passed  through  it  on  his 
way  from  Baise  to  Naples,  describes  it  as 
a  long  prison,  so  full  of  dust  and  mud 
and  so  gloomy  that  there  was  nothing 
but  "darkness  visible."     Totum  athle- 
tarum  fatum  mihi  illo  die  perpetiendum 
fuit,   a  ceromate  nos  haphe    excepit    in 
Crypta  Neapolitana,     Nihil  illo   carcere 
longitis,  nihil  Hits  faucibus  obscuritis  quce 
nobis  prcBstantf  non  ut  per  tenebras  vide- 
amus  sed  ut  ipsas:  eadem  via  eodem  die 
luto  et  pvlvere  laboravimus,    Petronius 
describes  it  as  being  so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  in  passing  through. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Virgil.   Petrarch  says  that 
in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it  as 
formed  by  the  magic  incantations  o 
the  poet.    King  Robert,  he  tells  us, 
conducted   him    to    the    Grotta,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
popular  belief.    "Relying,"   says  Pe- 
trarch,  "  on  the   royal  humanity,    I 
jestingly  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician.    To 
this  the  king,  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,    but  of  iron,    non    illic 
magici,  sedferri  vestigia  confessus  est."   In 
the  15th  cent,  it  was  enlarged  by  Al- 
fonso I.,  who  lowered  the  floor,  opened 
the  two  air-shafts,  and  raised  the  roof 
at  the  extremities.    The  sides  exhibit 
a  proof  of  this    enlargement   in    the 
marks  left  hj  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
o/"  vehicles  m   the  sides,   many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  present  road- 
wajr,      jn    the   centre  of    the   tunnel, 
oere  is  a  little  recess,,  now  forming  | 


a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  before  which 
a  lamp  is  always  burning.  In  the 
16th  cent.  Don  Pedro  di  Toledo  paved 
it.  Charles  III.  renewed  the  pave- 
ment and  repaired  the  roof  and  sides 
as  we  now  see  them,  strengthening 
the  former  in  places  where  it  was 
decayed,  by  erecting  arches  for  its  sup- 
port. 

2.    Tomb   of  Virgil.  —  Near    the 
E.    entrance    to   the    Grotta    is    the 
Roman    columbarium    known    as   the 
Tomb  of  Virgil.     The  ascent  is  by 
a  stair  cut  in  the   rock,  near  the  E. 
entrance  to  the  grotta,  of  which  the 
blacksmith  who  lives  close  by  has  the 
key.     The  custode  of  the  Vigna,  in 
which  the  tomb  is  situated,  will  not 
grant  admission  to  it  except  on  paying 
i   fr.     Standing  on  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  overlooking  the   Grotta,  it 
can  perhaps  be  better  seen  from  there 
than   higher  up.    It  is  now  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  the  site  nearly  concealed ; 
but,  when  it  was  first  erected,  must  have 
been  visible  from  the  ancient  road  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  modern  one 
and  from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  J  m.  distant.    The  Tomb  consists 
of  a  chamber  about  1 5  feet  square,with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  2  windows. 
In  the  walls  are  10  niches  for  cinerary 
urns,  a  doorway ,and what  appears  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite  the  entrance.  Virgil  had  a  villa 
on  the  shores  of  Posilipo,  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Eclogues  and  the  Georgics. 
The  iEneid  also  was  written  either  in 
this  villa  or  at  Naples.    After  finishing 
the   12th  Book,   and   before    he    had 
revised  the  poem,  he  set  out  by  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  a  voyage  which  Horace 
has  invested  with  a    melancholy  in- 
terest by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  to  the  Attic  shores. 

Sic  te  diva  potens  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helenae,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventoraraque  rcgat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  prseter  lapyga, 
Navis,  quae  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium,  finibas  Atticis 
"Eeddaa  vncoVvLmeni,  ■ytecot  % 

■Rt  setvea  oaVmse  feiOLV^VvKKvTcv^W",. 
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Virgil  met  AugnstoB  at  Athens,  but, 
being  attacked  dj  illness  at  Megara, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Bnindusium  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after- 
wards, B.C.  19.  His  remains,  at  his 
request^  were  conveyed  to  Naples  for 
interment,  bat  the  precise  spot  where 
his  ashes  were  deposited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  cotemporary  writer.  The 
evidence  which  connects  this  monu- 
ment with  the  Tomb  of  the  poet  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius,  who  founded  Ins 
objection  on  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  verses  of  Statins. 
This  poet,  who  was  bom  at  Naples 
about  naif  a  cent,  after  Virgirs  death, 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Tomb,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  followed  the  shore  to 
r^ich  it,  and  composed  his  verses  while 
reclining  within  its  precincts : — 

...En  egofmet  somnnm  et  geniale  secutns 
LittuB,  Ttbi  Aiuonio  se  condidit  hospita  portu 
Parthenope,  tenaes  Ignavo  pollice  cnordas 
Palao,  Maroneiqne  tedens  in  marginc  templi 
Sumo   animmn,    et   magni   tumulis    accanto 

magistri: 

•  *•••* 

HflBC  ego  Chalddidg,  ad  te,  Marcelle,  sonabam 
Littoribos  fifactas  ubi  Vesbius  erigit  iras, 
.£inala  Trinacriis  volvens  incendia  flammis. 

From  the  mention  of  Vesuvius  in 
these  lines,  and  from  the  word  littus, 
Cluverius    inferred    that   the    Tomb 
was  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano;  but  if  a  single  line  may  thus 
be  separated  from  the  context,  which 
is  a  general  description  of  the  sceneiy 
commanded  from  the  locality,  we  might 
as  well  contend  that  the  words  C/uil- 
cidicis  littoribua  would  fix  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cumse.    This 
expression,  which  is  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, is  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Cluverius,  and  of  those 
who,  like  Addison,  have  followed  his 
authority.     Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  shows  that 
the  Tomb  was   situated  near  the  W. 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  which  will  identify  the 
locality,  unless  the  opening  lines  may 
be  considered  to  indicate  that  Naples 
and  Vesurim  were  visible  from   the 
spot     Cotemporary  with    Statins  was 


Silius  Italicus,  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil 
was  so  great  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  tomb.  Silius  found  it  so  de- 
serted that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant  From  this  degradation  he 
rescued  it  by  purchasing  the  grounds 
in  which  it  stood,  having;  previously 
become  the  owner  of  the  Villa  of 
Cicero  at  Arpinum,  to  which  Martial 
alludes. 

Silias  luec  magni  celcbrat  monumcnta  Maro« 
nis 
Jngcra  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  habet. 
Ileredem  dominumque  sui  tumulique  larisqiie 
Non  alium  mallet  ncc  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

JCp.  XI.  4S. 

Jam  propo  deicrtos  cinercg,  ct  sancta  Ma* 
roniii  • 
Nomina  qui  coleret  pauper  ct  nnns  erat. 

£p.  xr.  49. 

Having  thus  become  possessor  of  the 
site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence as  he  would  show  to  a  sacred 
edifice,  and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the 
birthdav  of  Virgil    more    religiously 
than  his  own.    These  facts,  however, 
afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Tomb.     The    Neapolitan    antiquaries 
have  adduced  a  more  direct  confirma- 
tion in  the  Life  of  Virgil  attributed  to 
Donatus,   a  writer    of  the  4th  cent. 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  ashes 
of  Virgil  were  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Via    Pnteolann,    cryptam   Pmtsilf/pamtm 
versttSy  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  at 
the  2ud  milestone  from  the  city.    The 
old  gate  of  Naples  called  the  Porta 
Pnteolana,  destroyed  in  1300,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Domenico, 
a  position  which  corresponds  exactly 
with    the    distance    of   the    obelisk 
from  this  Tomb.     But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to  Donatus  was  written  much 
later  than  the  4th  cent.    We  can  there- 
fore   rely  no    more    on    Donatus   as 
an  authority  than  on  the  testimony  of 
St.   Jerome    to   the    same    effect,    as 
given  in   the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
which   Heyne  and  other  critics  now 
suppose    to    have    been    inter^Q\^\fevL, 
Although,  Yiowevet,  '^^  tsv».^  ^s^^ksM-v^^^. 
the  authenticity  o^\ioV)DLV>[v^^^N?«^W^ 
is  difRcult  to  ^o\x\it  Ai)aaX  ^^  ^^^^  ^^ 
their  compositioTv  -n^  «wSvq\^tv\\i  ^^'^^^ 
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the  antiquity  ofthe  tntdition  which  con- 
nects the  ruin  with  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters  this  tiiiditioQ  has  been  un- 
broken, ntid  we  know  that  it  was  ac< 
cepted  without  qneEtion  by  all  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  literatare.  Petrarch 
was  accompBnied  to  the  spot  by  King 
Bobert,  and  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
a  laurel  upon  it.  Boccaccio  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  tratlition  byfeel- 
ing  his  love  of  letters  kindled  by  the 
religio  loci,  and  by  renouncing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tomb  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him.  At  this  period  of  the  14th  cent, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Tomb  was  en- 
tire. Capaecio,  in  his  '  Hisloria  Puteo- 
lana,'  cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  who  was  living  in  1500,  and  was 
a  canon  of  the  neighbourins  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Piedlgrotia,  to  which  the  farm 
containing  the  Tomb  belonged.  The 
bishop  is  said  to  have  posses^  records 
proving  (hot  the  Tomb  was  perfect  in 
1326,  and  that  it  had  9  email  columns 
suppoi'tiug  a  marble  urn,  with  the  well- 
known  inscription  on  the  frieze: — 


gen1li^  Cala1>i1  repaere,  t 


Muiliu  n 
I^thoiops;  ceclnl  pucoa,  mn,  duces. 

He  says  that  the  um  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  clecorated  the 
Tomb,  were  pven  by  Robert  of  Anjou 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  for  re- 
moval to  Virgil's  birthplace  at  Andes 
near  that  city;  that  the  Cardinal, 
returning  by  sea,  died  at  Genoa,  and 
that  all  trace  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villani, 
la  bis  Chrimiche  de  Nnpole,  published 
in  1526,  also  describes  the  form  and 
arraneunent  of  the  Tomb,  and 
says  that  the  marble  which  confined 
the  epitaph,  carved  in  anlicgne  cha- 
racters, was  entire  in  1326.  fietro  di 
Stefano,  in  his  Deicriiione  de"  Ltioghi 
Siicrl,  confirms  Capaccio's  statement 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  un- 
at  the  begianing  of  the  14th  centy.. 
but  states  that  King  Robert  removed 
it  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  for  its  better 
preservation  ;  bat  though  Alfonso  of 
Aragoa  had  diligent  sesrcli  made,  not 


a  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 5(h  centy.  Eugenio  Caraceiolo, 
in  his  NapoliSacra,  piiblisheii  in  1623, 
states  that  a  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  it 


Its,    Vint 


,    pallet 


ljgiio,hi<i  Moro  sSuaest.  Cardinal  Bembo 
in  the  IGth  cent,  has  shown  his  belief 
in  the  tomb  by  the  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  Sannazzaro  (see  p.  132). 
To  a  different  pen  must  be  attributed 
the  inscription  which  was  placed  here 
in  1554:— 


I  OntK 


The  laurel  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Petrarch  disappeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  cent   und 
the  knives  of  visitors  of  all  na 
und  the  one  planted  as    U         es 
tiy  Casimir  Delavigiie  h       all 
iihonce  of  perpetuity.  Th   Margn    n 
i>f  Baireuth   in  the  las  I  ad  a 

[.ranch  of  Petrarch's  la  1  u  ff 
nod  sent  to  her  brother  F  d  k  h 
Great,  accompanied  by  som  I 
written  by  Voltaire  expressive  of  the 
appropriateness  of  such  a  gift  to  his 
military  glory  and  poetic  talents;  and 
the  Russian  Admiral  CzemischelF  made 
a  similar  present  to  Voltaire  himself 
during  his  visit  to  Femej.  We  have 
no  space  to  record  the  many  other 
reminiscences  of  the  tomb.  It  bas  now 
liecome  venerable  by  the  homage  which 
men  of  genius  during  six  centuries 
liave  paid  toil;  and  where  such  pilgrims 
liave  trod,  posterity  will  regard  the 
spot  as  one  of  tliose  consecrated  sites 
upon  which  has  been  fixed  the  seal 
(li  immortality. 

VflBwro  &  gi^  &jli  dove  eepollu 

Napall  1'  ha,  e  da  Braiidlilo  t  lallo. 

D*si£,  Ihirg.  iiT.  S6-11. 

3.  Ftioi-igrotia.   At  the  W.  extremity 
lgtoWft,viWie  ae')WEL\tQ».4i\K».-ot\v<ffi., 
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The  1st  turn  on  the  rt.  joins  the  new 
road  by  Orsolone  to  Capodimonte. 
The  2nd  leads  to  Piawira,  a  village 
3  m.  off,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Camaldoli,  near  the  extensive  quarries 
ofpipemo,  a  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic 
rock  much  used  for  building  purposes  at 
Naples.  A  new  and  better  road  branches 
off  about  i  m.  farther  to  the  Lago 
di  Agnano  and  to  Astroni.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  the  Grotta 
proceeds  to  Bagnoli,  and  was  con- 
structed in  1568  by  the  Viceroy  di  Ri- 
vera. At  the  W.  end  of  Fuori^rotta  is 
the  little  ch.  of  S.  Vitale,  in  which  GiU' 
como  Leopardi,  the  poet,  is  buried,  with 
a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  porch.  Not  &r  from  the 
ch.  are  two  inscriptions,  one  bearing 
the  words  Ilino  PuteoioSf  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  new  route ;  the  other, 
Hinc  Romam,  to  show  that  the  Agnano 
road  falls  into  the  Via  Campana  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Rome  beyond  the  Solfatara. 
The  road  to  Bagnoli  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplar  and  mulberry-trees 
festooned  with  vines ;  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  bounded  on  the  1.  by 
the  ridge  of  Posilipo,  is  cultivated  with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax. 

4,  Bagnoli,  a  cluster  of  houses  on  the 
shore,  has  two  warm  mineral  springs. 
The  first  of  these,  the  Acqua  di  JJiupioli, 
resembles  Seltzer  water  in  its  large 
amount  of  muriate  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  the 
temperature  is  104^  Fahr.  The  Acqim 
di  **  Subveni  homini "  is  of  the  same 
character,  but  with  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  muriate  of  soda. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea- 
son from  82''  to  107^  Fahr.  Bagnoli 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Sebastiano  Bartolo,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer,  who  inves- 
tigated the  mineral  waters  of  this  dis- 
trict in  1669,  and  published  the  re- 
sults under  the  name  of  Thermologia 
Arofjonia,  At  Bagnoli  we  enter  on  the 
road  to  Pozzuoli,  but  we  shall  reserve 
our  description  of  it  for  our  excursion 
to  the  W.  district  near  Naples. 

5.  The   Strada    Nuov(t    of    Posilipo 
loaves  Naples  by  the  Mergfellina  and 


joins  the  road  already  described  be- 
fore reaching  Bagnoli.  It  was  con- 
structed in  1812,  but  the  descent 
towards  Bf^nloli  was  not  finished  till 
1823.  Before  leaving  the  Mergel- 
lina  we  pass  under  the  ch.  which  con- 
tains Sannazzaro's  tomb  (p.  132).  Be- 
yond, on  the  rt.,  is  the  Villa  Ati'jri, 
and  further  on,  on  the  1.,  are  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di  iMmna 
Anna,  often  misnamed  dclla  Rdjina  Gio^ 
vanwt,  built  in  the  1 7th  cent,  by  Fan- 
saga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  the  wife 
of  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Medina.  It 
was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient palace  of  the  princes  of  Stigliauo, 
of  whom  Donna  Anna  was  the  last 
heiress ;  it  has  never  been  finished,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. The  road  winds  round  the  hill  by 
a  gentle  ascent  through  villas  and  gar- 
dens. Many  of  the  villas  are  beautiful  ly 
situated.  After  passing  on  the  1.  the 
Lazzaretto  or  Quarantine,  the  Rocca  Ro- 
mana,  the  Rocca  Matilde,  the  Delahante, 
and  the  Minutolo  Villas,  a  road  on  the  1., 
passing  by  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  de 
Mellis,  or  Palazzo  delle  Cannonate,  the 
residence  of  Hackert  the  painter  in 
the  last  cent.,  and  by  the  Villa  Gerace, 
descends  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  the 
Phalerum  of  the  Greeks,  from  ^«x«f  J«, 
a  gull,  whose  Latin  name,  mergns,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
of  Mergellina.  The  little  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pharos.  Boats  can  always 
be  hired  here  to  row  back  to  Naples. 
Further  on,  a  road  on  the  rt^  crossing 
the  highest  ridge  of  Posilipo,  falls  into 
the  road  of  the  Vomero  (No.  7).  After 
passing  through  a  deep  cutting,  the 
road  reaches  an  esplanade  from  which 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  over 
Bagnoli,  Camaldoli,  Pozzuoli,  Baise, 
Ischia,  &c.  Descending  from  here  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  and  passing  by 
the  entrance  of  the  Grotta  di  Sciano,  it 
reaches  the  sea-shore,  and  at  Bagnoli 
falls  into  the  road  from  Fuorigrotta. 

Just  before  entering  the  deep  cuttin<? 
we  have  mentioned,  ajad^^&'sKxv^^^^ftsi^ 
tavern  on  t\ie\. ,^ft  xviasSi  ^.'^^^^^'^vsvsft.^ 
in  1835  'wVtYv  a  Vv^^  Vo  Q.wi%\x>a.<iX^>c^^^ 
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criirntiling  nature  of  the  rolcanic  ashes 
of  which  tnoft  of  the  coast  is  hereabonts 
fornmi.  It  skirted  the  8,W.  side  of  the 
hill,  under  the  PunUi  di  O/rfjf/lio,  afford- 
iiiK  a  great  yariety  of  views.  By  fol- 
lowing this  path  we  reach  the  villa  Maz- 
Xtt,  which  contains  a  collection  of  Latin 
inm^iptions  found  among  the  mins,  the 
fragment  of  a  column,  and  the  niche  of 
thM  (M*lla  of  a  temple.  Lower  down  is 
the  little  island  or  rock  called  La 
iinjolUf  covered  with  ruins.  Against 
the  opposite  cliff,  close  to  the  sea,  are 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  or  of 
Vmrn  Phijdftm.  The  spot  is  now  mis- 
nsmed  la  HowAa  di  VirgUio,  It  was 
there,  as  Htatius  tells  us,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian merchants,  on  their  visits  to 
PnttinUf  returned  thanks  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.  The  little  cove  on  the 
W .  of  thi«  rock  is  called  the  Mnrechiano 
( Nmooth  water^.  The  ^ound  all  around 
is  covered  witn  the  rums  of  the  Villa  of 
VddiiiS  PolUOf  the  celebrated  Pamilypum, 
lluvfit  vSi  >.iirnit  which  gave  the  whole 
promontory  a  name  expressing  freedom 
iVom  care.  These  ruins,  overjjrown  with 
myrtles,  ericas,  and  Spanish  broom, 
and  partly  covered  by  the  Villa  Mazza, 
spread  over  a  considerable  space.  They 
extend  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  Nisida.  The 
moHt  conspicuous  is  the  Casa  Fiorelli, 
a  building  of  three  stories,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  probably  a  bath.  But  it 
is  not  the  hill,  or  even  the  shore,  which 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  villa.  The  sea  itself  is  filled 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  enor- 
mous masses  of  substructions;  the  tufa 
cliffs  are  cut  away  to  form  part  of  the 
viuit  plan,  and  the  mountain  is  pierced 
with  tunnels  and  canals  to  supply  the 
fishponds  and  the  baths.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  works  without  ex- 
amining them  in  a  boat.  Large  oblong 
masses  of  tufa  may  thus  be  seen  under 
water,  isolated  by  deep  channels  from 
the  cliff  of  which  they  once  fonned 
^ttrt ;  and  in  other  places  spacious 
^BaiberB  may  be  traced.  The  best 
^^br  exploring  them  is  to  drive  to 
mkoo  di  Posihpo,  there  hire  a  boat. 
Join  the  oanitLge  at  the  foot  of 


the  hin,  where  the  Strada  Nuova 
reaches  the  shore,  of^Kwite  to  the  island 
of  Nisida. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine these  masses  of  ruin.  We  know  that 
Vedins  Pc^o  constructed  extensive 
fishponds  for  the  mwasnce^  or  sea-eels,  of 
which  Pliny,  Dion  Cassins,  and  Seneca 
write  with  such  astonishment.  Dion 
tells  us  that  these  fish  were  fed  with 
human  flesh ;  Pliny  mentions  one 
which  was  known  to  be  more  than  60 
years  old;  and  Seneca  records  a  feast 
given  by  Pollio  to  Augustus,  at  which 
a  slave  who  had  broken  a  glass  was 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes ; 
an  order  which  the  emperor  arrested  by 
directing  all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to 
be  cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the 
intended  victim.  Pollio  bequeathed 
the  villa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
recorded  no  fects  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  his  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  Fishponds  which  have 
acquired  such  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible. 

The  buildings  brought  to  light  by  the 
excavations  of  recent  years  have  been 
supposed,  from  their  position,  to  belong 
also  to  the  villa  of  Vedius  Pollio.  The 
Theatre  has  its  seats  cut  out  of  the  tufa 
rock.  It  has  a  double  cavea  of  1 7  rows 
of  seats,  with  a  corridor  above,  ascended 
by  a  lateral  stair,  and  two  tribunes  at 
the  extremities  of  the  orchestra.  The 
absence  of  the  foundations  for  the 
stage  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
scena  was  constructed  of  wood  so  as 
to  4je  removable.  The  stone  rings  for 
the  velarium  are  still  visible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  walls.  Some 
interesting  antiques  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  including  wall  paintings, 
several  rare  marbles,  and  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  A  large 
square  building,  near  the  theatre,  deco- 
rated with  pilasters,  having  two  chan- 
nels for  rain-water  and  semicircular 
loggle  built  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  place  for  games.  The 
Odeorif  with    its    portico  of   stuccoed 

\ columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.  1\.  \»&  \'i  ^^\&  wt^s^^^d  m 
tN^o  divmoia»  ^^  «ftmtfsawiiax   %<5,^Tia., 
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a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra snrrounded  by  six  colnmns 
of  cipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso 
antico,  only  one  remaining  in  situ, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  hall 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  In  a  niche  of  this 
hall  were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
and  two  colunms  of  black  marble 
with  white  capitals.  The  whole 
building  was  faced  with  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
shell,  now  in  the  Museum ;  the 
headless  statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of 
the  finest  draped  figures  of  that  collec- 
tion; and  some  finely-carved  candel- 
abras.  The  Basilica^  divided  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  the  Hemicycley  are  near 
the  Odeon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  cornices  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  are  the  ruins 
of  other  buildings,  porticoes,  nym- 
phsa,  reservoirs,  &c.  Amidst  all 
these  vestiges  of  magnificence,  the 
Grotta  of  SejamiSj  called  also  di  Posilipo, 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  which 
time  has  spared.  It  is  a  tunnel 
cut  through  the  ridge  of  the  Posilipo 
hill  near  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  in 
order  to  afford  a  communication  be- 
tween Naples  and  Pozzuoli.  It  is 
2755  feet  in  length,  being  500  feet 
more  than  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli :  it 
is  also  wider  and  loftier,  is  strength- 
ened internally  by  arches  of  masonry, 
and  has  several  lateral  air-openings  to- 
wards the  sea.  Strabo,  who  describes  it 
from  personal  observation,  tells  us  that 
the  engineer  was  a  M.  Cocceius,  who 
had  also  been  employed  by  Agrippa,  the 
son-in-law  of  Augustus,  to  make  the 
subterranean  passage  from  Cumse  to 
the  Lake  of  Avernus.  The  grotta 
has  been  cleared  out.  During  the  pro- 
gress of  the  excavation  an  inscription 
was  discovered  showing  that  it  had  been 
restored  by  Honorius  m  the  5th  centy. 
Opposite  Ae  Punta  di  Coroglio  is  the 
island  of 

6.  NiawA,  JTms,  the  Nnng  of  Strabo, 


an  ancient  crater,  1^  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  S.  side,  where  it  forms 
the  little  harbour  called  the  Porto 
Pavone.  On, the  N.  side,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Punta  di  Coroglio,  is  a 
rock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 
It  is  said  that  the  island  was  connected 
with  the  shore  of  Bagnoli  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  strait  from  this 
rock,  and  that  from  the  N.W.  point 
a  mole  formed  a  harbour — the  pin- 
cidus  Union  of  Statius.  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  the  son  of  Lucul- 
lus  had  on  this  island  a  villa,  where 
Brutus  retired  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Caesar.  In  this  villa  Cicero 
held  his  conferences  with  Brutus  on 
afiairs  of  state  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  are  dated  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  great  re- 
publican durine  his  retirement  at  Ni- 
sida : — Corpus  aberat  liberatorisy  lihertatis 
memoria  aderat ;  in  qua  Bruti  imago  cemi 
videbatur.  At  hunc  his  ipsis  ludorum  die- 
bus  videbam  in  insula  clarissimi  adole- 
soentis  Luculli,  propinqui  sui,  nihil  nisi  de 
pace  et  concordia  civium  cogitantem.  Eun- 
dem  vidi  postea  Velice  cedentem  Italiaf  ne 
qua  oriretur  belli  civilis  causa  propter  se, 
— Phil.  X.  4.  The  villa  was  subse- 
quently the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
Brutus  and  Portia,  on  his  retirement  to 
Greece,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Although  thus  frequented  by  the  ^eat 
statesmen  of  republican  Rome,  Nisida 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  me- 
phitic  vapours  and  gaseous  exhalations 
from  some  portions  of  its  crater  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  1st  centy.  Lucan 
says, — 

Emiltit  stygiom  nebnlosis  aera  saxis, 
Antraque  lethiferi  rabiem  Typhonis  anhelant. 

Pliny  celebrates  its  wild  asparagus,  for 
which  it  still  retains  its  fame,  and  it 
enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for  its 
grapes,  its  olives,  and  its  figs.  In  the 
15th  centy.  Joanna  II.  had  a  villa  on 
the  crest  of  the  island,  which  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  the 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Any^w.  \\.  Ss»  \\s2rw 
used  as  an  Ergastolo,  at  Yt^s^ya.^'^^"^  ^ixwsiv- 
nals,  some  oi  \)aft  tkvo^X.  «mm^\jLVN\^'Cvax^^ 
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in  it.  In  1624  the  Duke  of  Alva  erected 
the  Lazzaretto  on  the  rock  near  the 
shore.  In  1832  a  new  port  between 
Nisida  and  the  mainland  was  con- 
ftructed  by  the  engineer  FnziOf  by 
means  of  two  open  moles  built  on 
arches  thrown  over  the  ancient  piles, 
like  the  mole  of  Pozzaoli.  The  two 
moles  form  a  port,  having  an  area  of 
20,C60  square  &et,  and  are  united  by  a 
spacious  causeway  1290  feet  in  length. 
The  W.  mole  has  a  small  revolving 
light  at  its  extremity. 

7.  ArUigwiiw,  Vomero. — A  road  leaves 
Naples  by  the  Stradadeir  Infrascata  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Museum,  passes  the 
Villa  Maio  on  the  1.,  and  on  the  rt.  the 
ascent  to  the  Arenelln,  the  birthplace  of 
Salvator  Itosa^  and  the  Due  Porter  and 
proceeds  by  the  Strada  S.  Gennaro  to 
the  village  of  Antignano.  In  the  latter 
place  was  the  "  Portico  Antiniano,"  as 
Poutanus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio  Bec- 
cadelli,  or  Panormita,  who  there  com- 
posed his  history  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
and  his  licentious  Ilermaphroditm,  The 
village  is  the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa 
on  I^^ter  Day.  From  Antignano  a 
road  on  the  rt.  joins  the  new  one 
from  Capodimontc ;  another  on  the 
1.  ascends  to  the  Castle  of  S.  £lmo, 
and  theuce  returning  by  the  Ruffe, 
Lucia,  and  Floridiana  Villas,  falls  into 
the  main  road  proceeding  from  Anti- 
gnano to  the  Vomero  at  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere. A  steep  descent,  called  Salita 
del  VomcrOf  leads  from  this  point  to  the 
Chiaia.  Here  the  road  takes  the  name 
of  the  Strada  Belvedere;  it  passes  the 
Villa  Regina,  and  traverses  the  crest 
of  the  CoUina  di  Chiaia  until  it  joins 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  passing,  near  the 
point  where  it  turns  S.,  the  Villa  Ric- 
ciardi  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Villa 
Tricase  and  the  Villa  Patrizi.  At  the 
latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Salita 
di  S,  Antonio  di  Posilipo,  which  ascends 
from  the  Mergellina,  passing  near  Vir- 
gil's tomb.  Thus  far  the  road  has 
followed  the  direction  of  the  old  Via 
Antiniana  leading  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Naples,  considerable  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  descending  on  the  rt. 
to  Fuongrotta,  on  reaching  the  high 
£rouj2d  above  tbU  village.    Here  we 


command  an  extensive  view  of  the  W. 
district,  which  will  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  locality,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  the  andent  and  the  modem  roads. 
— those  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  the 
ancient  one  by  Monte  OUbano,  the 
Rivera  road  to  Bagnoli,  the  hill  of 
the  Camaldoli,  the  sununits  of  the  Sol- 
£Eitara,  the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of 
Bais,  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
the  intervenmg  flat  of  the  Mare  Mor- 
to,  the  island  of  Procida,  and  that  of 
Ischia  rising  with  its  pointed  peak 
of  Epomeo  behind  it 

Following  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
traversing  the  small  villages  of  Posiiijxj 
and  Santo  Strata,  the  road  falls  into  the 
Strada  Nuova  nearly  opposite  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio  (No.  5). 

8.  Capodimontc  is  reached  by  a  beau- 
tiful drive  called  Strada  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte  from  the  museum.  From  the 
palace  another  descends  to  the  Strada  di 
Foria,  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri,  by 
the  Isla  dei  Ponti  Jiossi.  There  are  seve- 
ral other  fine  drives  about  Capodi- 
moute ;  which  may  be  easily  traced  on 
the  annexed  Map  of  the  Environs  of 
Naples. —  I.  A  new  road,  affording 
beautiful  views  of  the  bay  and  the  envi- 
rons, from  the  village  of  Capodimontc, 
passing  by  the  Villa  Regina  Isabella, 
and  by  the  valley  between  the  Camal- 
doli and  the  Vomero,  proceeds  to  the 
Lago  d'Agnano ;  and  a  branch  on  tlie 
1.  joins,  at  Fuorigrotta,  the  road  of 
Bagnoli. — II.  The  Strada  Nuova  di  Mi- 
ano  surrounds  the  Royal  Park,  and 
joins,  at  Secondigliano,  the  road  from 
Capua. — III.  To  Polvica,  Chiaiano, 
and  Maranp,  a  large  village  (10,000 
Inhab.).— IV.  From  the  latter  road, 
at  the  4th  mile,  a  branch  road  on  the 
1.,  passing  through  chestnut  copse  and 
vineyards,  falls  into  the  road  No.  I. 

9.  The  Camaldoli.— This  Monastery 
was  founded  by  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
the  conqueror  of  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  and 
occupies  the  E.  crest  of  that  semicir- 
cular ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Phlegrajan  Fields. 
The  peak  on  'w\v\cVv  it  is  built  is  the 

I  highest  poVnX  oi  ^JbiV*  rA^'i^^-aJiX^  Siti'i 
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loftiest  of  all  thehillg  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Naples,  being  148d  feet  above  the  sea. 
As  the  last  part  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  the  best 
plan  will  be  to  driye  to  Antignano,where 
donkeys  are  always  to  l^   procured, 
or    to    Orsolone    nrom    Capodimonte, 
ordering   beforehand  donkeys    to   be 
there,  and  fix>m  either  place  ride  to  the 
monastery,  a  distance  of  nearly  3  m. 
Ladies  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the 
cloisters,  but  they  can  equally  enjoy 
the  view  from  the  Capanna  di  Riccmrdi, 
on  a  projection    of  the  ridge,    just 
below  the  garden  of  the  monastery. 
The  Telegraph-tower  will  be  the  best 
place  to  enjoy  the  panorama  on  the  N. 
side.    The  view  is  very  beautiful  and 
embraces  a  sceneof  a  peculiar  character, 
historical  as  well  as  physical.    It  com- 
prehends the  principal  region  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Southern   Italy,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  sites  im- 
roortiEdised  by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity.     It  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and 
the  Gulf  of  PozzuoU,  looking  down  on 
one  side  upon  the  Capital,  and  on  the 
other  on  the  craters  and  lakes  of  the 
Phle^rsean  Fields,  the  promontories  of 
Posilipo  and  Misenum,   the  town   of 
Pozzuoli,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia,  the  sites  of  Baise,  Cumse, 
and  Litemum.     On  the  S.  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by   Capri  and  the  Punta 
della  Campanella.    Following  the  Sor- 
rentine  promontory,  we  recognise  the 
towns  of  Massa,  ^rrento,  and  Castel- 
lammare,  the  Moute  Sant'  Angelo,  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  stand 
Amalfi    and    Salerno,    and    the    rich 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
foreground.    On  the  N.  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Campania  Felix  as  far 
as  the  chain  of  Apennines,  embracing 
in  this  part  of  the  panorama  Madda- 
loni,  Caserta,  Capua,  Monte  Tifate,  the 
volcanic  group  of  Rocca  Monfina,  Gaeta, 
the  Formian  hills,  and  Monte  Circello 
far  beyond  it.  On  the  W.  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  sea  and  by  the  islands 
of  Ponza  in  the  distant  horizon.  The  ch. 
of  the  monastery  contains  some  pictures, 
the  best  of  which  are  a  Last  Supper, 
by  Stanzioni,  and  a  Santa  Candida,  by 
Jfarco  da  SUma,  in  the  Sacristy, 
fS:  Jifa/y,] 


A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  from  the  Canialdoli  to  the 
village  of  Pianura,  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  hill  of  Camaldoli  is  the  village  of 
Soccnvo  (sub  cavo  montis).  The  de- 
scent on  this  side,  over  the  bare  brown 
desolate  hills  which  succeed  the  wooded 
regions,  and  afterwards  throuffh  close 
lanes  to  Antignano,  is  one  of  tne  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 

10.  Pof/gio  Realc,  one  of  the  favourite 
promenades  of  the  lower  orders,  is 
a  long,  straight  road,  beyond  the  Porta 
Capuana,  planted  with  trees  and  em- 
bellished with  fountains,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  favourite  retreat 
of  many  successive  kings  of  the  Anjou 
and  Aragonese  dynasties.  At  the  close 
of  the  15th  cent.  Alfonso  II.  built  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  surrounded  it 
with  grounds  and  gardens  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea.  In  the  17th  the  Due 
de  Guise  described  the  spot  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  which  Naples  was  subsequently 
the  theatre.  The  grounds  have  been 
changed  into  market  gardens,  which 
supply  Naples  with  vegetables ;  of  the 
palace  there  are  only  remaining  a  few 
crumbling  ruins.  At  the  Barriera 
Doganale  a  road  on  the  1.,  encircling  the 
Camposanto  Nuovo,  ascends  to  Capo 
di  Chino,  and  joins  the  carriage-roads 
from  Caserta  and  Capua;  a  road  on 
the  rt.  leads  to  Bura,  S.  lorio,  and 
Portici,  by  which  we  can  return  to 
Naples.  The  latter  drive  may  be  pro- 
longed by  taking  the  road  which  We 
cross  just  before  reaching  Barra,  and 
following  it  to  Ceixiola  and  the  Ma- 
donna  delC  Arco  (p.  108),  and  visiting 
the  Viila  Santangelo  in  the  village  of 
Pollena,  on  the  N.W.  flanks  of  Somma, 
a  country  residence  of  considerable 
elegance  and  taste. 


§  26.  Plan  for  visiting  the  citt  or 
Naples  in  Seven  Days. 

Ist  Day.  "Ml\^«ecui.—  kDL^\QjQx<\'5»»   ^'^ 
gronnd  fLoox,  \j«.%^  \^^*     ^^-  ^^  ^* 
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Teresa,  139.  San  Qennaro  dei  Foveri, 
Catacombs,  94.  Ponte  Rossi  Aqueduct, 
94.  I^ofQypodi  Monte  and  armoury, 
179.  Observatory,  142.  Chinese  Col- 
lege, 141. 

^MiDay,  Mussuh. — Upper  floors: 
MedisTal  Collections,  Ancient  Ter- 
racottas, Glass,  Papyri,  Jewellery 
and  Bronies,  Etruscan  Vases,  159. 
Ch.  of  S.  AgneUo,  115.  Ch.  of  S. 
Maria  a  Capo  Napoli,  131.  Albergo 
dei  Poveri,  143.    Botanic  Gardens,  142. 

SrdDay,  Musectm.  —  Paintings  and 
Library,  169  and  175.  Ch.  and  Con- 
vent of  S.  Martino,  134.  Castle  of 
S.  Elmo,  100.  Returning  to  the  city 
by  the  Prison  of  Sta.  Maria  Appa- 
rente,  the  Ponte  di  Chiaja,  97.  Ch. 
of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  129.  Ch.  of 
Santa  Maria  della  Catena,  130.  Ch. 
of  3.  Francesco  di  Paola,  124. 

4th  ZXxy.— Royal  Palace  and  Gar- 
dens, 178.  Arsenal  and  Dockyard, 
99.  Piazza  del  Municipio,  101 ;  and 
Casiel  Nuovo,  97.  Palazzo  del  Mu- 
nicipio,  182.  Ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  dei 
Spagnuoli,  125.  Ch.  of  *Santa  Brigida, 
117.  Pal.  Gravina  and  Pos^omce, 
182.  Ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto,  135.  Largo 
and  Ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo,  125.  Ch.  of 
Santa  Chiara,  118.  Ch.  of  S.  Paolo 
Maggiore,  136.  Ch.  of  S.  Angelo  a 
Nilo,  116.  Brancacciana  Library,  177. 
University  and  its  Collections,  Ch.  of 
Gesu  Vecchio,  140  and  125.  Ch.  of  San 
Giovanni  Maggiore,  and  of  San  Gio- 
vanni de'  Pappacoda,  127.  Pal.  Monti- 
celli,  183.  Ch.  of  Santa  Maria  la 
Nuova,  131.  Largo  and  Fontana  Me- 
dina, 101.  Ch.of  S.  Giorgio  dei  Geno- 
vesi,  126.    Ch.  of  the  Incoronata,  128. 

5th  Day. — Toledo,  104. — Palaces: 

Maddaloni,  182.    Angri,  180.     Ruffo- 

Bagnara,  180.    Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a  Ma- 

jella,   137.      Conservatory   of  Music, 

141.     Ch.    of  S.  Gregorio    Armeno, 

127.      Oh.  of   S.  Filippo  Neri,   123. 

Ch.   of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,   120. 

Ch,  of  La  Pieta  de'  Sangn,  133.    Pal. 

A  Severn,  183,     Ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo, 

7i?A     AI.  Santanaelo,   183.    Ch.  of 

*^aate  deUa  MlBeHoordia,   13A*    Ca- 


THEDRAL  of  S.  Gcunaro,  110.  Ch.  of 
Donna  Regiua,  131.  Ch.  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  117.  Ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Car- 
bonara,  126.  Ch.  of  S.  Caterina  aFor- 
mello,  118.  Castel  Capuano,  100.  Porta 
Capuana,  95.  Protestant  Cemetery, 
140. 

6th  Bay.'-Molo,  1 05.  Port  and  Light- 
house, 96.    Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire, 

137.  Great  Market  in  the  Strada  del 
Porto,  and  old  town,  101.  La  Ma- 
rinella,  104.  Largo  del  Mercato,  101. 
Churches  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine, 
and  of  II  Purgatorio  del  Mer- 
cato,  130.  Gampo  Santo,  or  Great 
Cemetery,  139.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Pianto,  132.  Returning  to  Naples  by 
the  Porta  Nolana,  96.  Ch.  of  the  An- 
nunziata,  130.  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  ad 
Aram,  137.  Oh.  of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio, 

138.  Archives,  177. 

7th  Day, — Chiatamone,  88.  Largo 
della  Vittoria,  102.  La  Chiaja,  104.  Villa 
Reale,  104.  English  Church,  86.  Ch.  of 
TAscensione  a  Chiaja,  117.  Pal.  Sira- 
cusa,  184.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta, 
133.  Tomb  of  Virgil,  186.  Mergellina, 
185.  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Parto,  132. 
Pal.  of  Dofia  Anna,  189.  Strada  Nuova 
di  Posilipo,  Villas  Riocca  Romana,  Minu- 
tolo,  ifcc,  189.  Ruins  of  Villa  of  Vedius 
Pollio,  190.  Tunnel  at  the  Punta  di 
Coroglio,  191.  Nisida,  191.  Bagnoli, 
189,  323.  Returning  by  Fuorigrotta, 
188.    Grotto  of  Pozzuoli,  185. 
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ENVIRONS. 

Plan  for  visitikg  the  most  in- 
teresting Sites  in  the  vicinity 
OF  Naples. 

\sb  Day, — La  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli,  185. 
Lake  of  Agnano  and  Grotta  del  Gene, 
353.  Astroni,  354.  From  the  latter  the 
tourist  can  proceed  on  foot,  or  on  horse- 
back, by  the  hot  springs  of  the  Piscia- 
relli,  334 ;  across  the  Monies  LeucogoBt, 
to  the  ^\!ft.ttt^  ^^  \  \:tA  T^m^le  of 
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ing  to  Naples  by  Btgnoli,  323 ;  Nisida, 
191;  andtheStndaNuoTadiPofilipo, 
189. 

2mfZ>ay.— LaOrottadiPozzuoli,  185; 
and  FuorigioCta,  188.  Poszuoli,  324. 
Monte  NnoTO  and  Lucrine  Lake,  334 
and  338.  Lake  of  Avernos,  336;  and 
Grotto  of  the  Sibyl,  337.  Arco  Felice 
and  Ciunie,348.  Lake  of  Fuaaro,  345. 
Port  and  Ruina  of  Miaenom,  343. 
Cento  Camerelle  and  Piscina  Mirabilis, 
342.  BaoU,  Bacoli,  and  BaisD,  339,  341. 
Stnfe  di  Nerone,  339.  This  excursion, 
except  the  ascent  of  Monte  Nuovo,  may 
be  performed  in  a  carriage. 

3rrf  Day. — ^Villas  on  the  Vomero,  and 
Antignano,  192.  Canuddoli,  192.  Ex- 
cept the  ascent  to  the  Monastery,  this 
dajr's  excursion  can  be  performed  in  a 
carriage. 

Ath  Day, — Resina  by  Rul,  196.  As- 
cent to  the  crater  <n  VesaTius,  197. 
Quite  enough  for  one  day. 

bth  Day,  —  Pompeii  by  Rail,  222. 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  221.  Torre  del 
Greco,  221.  Portici  and  Palace,  196. 
Herculaneum,  217. 

6M  Day, — Castellammare  and  StabisB, 
273.  Vico  and  Meta,  277.  Sorrento, 
279. 

7ih  Day. — From  Sorrento  to  Massa 
and  the  Punta  della  Campanella,  Nerano, 
returning  by  H  Deserto  and  Sant'  Agata, 
284. 

%th  Day,— From  Sorrento  to  Conti  di 
Fontanelli  and  the  Telegrafo  di  Mare 
Cuccola,  283;  to  Scaracatoio,  283. 
Visit,  on  return  to  Sorrento,  the  Cathe- 
dral, Loggia,  and  Ch.  of  S.  Antonino, 
walls  and  gates,  281. 

9th  Day, — Sorrento  to  Capri,  286. 
Town  of  Capri,  287.  La  Certosa, 
II  Capo,  287.  Palacesof  Tiberius,  288. 
La  Marina  piccola  and  Grotta  Verde, 
290.    Anaeapri^  289. 

10iA2^'^GrattBAMMum,aS9,  R«* 
turn  to  Naplm. 


Wth  Day.— Naples  to  Nocera,  304. 
Cava  and  its  Monastery,  307.  Vietri, 
308.  Minori,  303;  Majori,  303;  and 
Amalfi,  295. 

12M  Z>aj/.— Amalft  to  La  Scala,  301 ; 
and  Ravello,  302  ;  returning  to  Salerno 
to  sleep,  309. 

13M  Z>aj^. --Salerno  to  PSBstum,  312 
returning  to  Naples  by  Rail. 

\Uk  Day.— Naples  to  Nola,  319, 
Palma,  Samo,  and  Sauseverino,  320. 

15M  Day, — Naples  to  Maddaloni, 
366.  Caserta,  366.  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua,  368.    Capua,  23. 

\Uh  Day, — Naples  to  Benevento  by 
direct  rly.,  or  from  Cancello  or  Madda- 
loni stations,  by  the  Valle  Caudina  (374). 

17*A  Day, — Naples  to  Procida  and 
Ischia  (354),  by  steamer.  Ischia  may 
be  seen  in  a  day ;  but  as  the  steamers 
durine  the  ^ater  part  of  the  year 
leave  Naples  m  the  afternoon  and  return 
at  an  early  hour,  it  will  be  better  to 
devote  two  to*  the  excursion,  which 
will  enable  the  tourist  to  visit  several  of 
the  villages,  and  to  ascend  the  Monte 
Epomeo  (356). 

Other  agreeable  excursions  can  be 
made  fh>m  Naples:  to  Avellino,  in 
part  by  rail,  390 ;  to  the  towns  at  the 
base  of  Vesuvius — Barra,  San  Jorio,  San 
Giorgio  di  Cremano,  Cercola,  Sant* 
Anastasia,  Sonmia,  and  Ottajano ;  from 
Sant*  Anastasia  and  Sonmia  the  geolo« 
gist  can  examine  the  Monte  Sonmia,  in 
the  ravines  descending  to  these  villages, 
and  ascend  to  its  highest  point,  the 
Nasone,  To  San  Germano,  and  Monte 
Casino,  now  so  accessible  by  railway, 
and  even  to  Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino  (the 
birthplace  of  Cicero),  62  and  64 ;  and 
to  the  Phlffigrean  Craters  of  Monte 
Barbaro  and  Ci^liano,  352^  as  far  as 
Licola  and  Patria,  the  Litemum  of 
Scipio  Africanus  (350). 
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§27.  EXCURSIONS. 

The  SonTH-£A8TEBN  District. 

I. 

POBTICI,  BE8INA,  VESUVIUS,  HERCULA- 
MEUM,  TOBBE  DEL  GBEOO,  TOBBE 
dell'  ANNUNZIATA,  and  POMPEII. 

llie  Bailroad  from  Naples  to  Salerno 
passes  through  Portia,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  dell*  Annunziata  (from 
which  a  branch  strikes  off  on  the  rt. 
to  Castellammare),  Pompeii,  Scafati, 
Angri,  Pagani,  Nocera,  S.  Clemente 
(from  -which  a  branch  to  S.  Severino 
and  Nola),  Cava  and  Y ietri,  performing 
the  distance  in  1}  h. ;  and  to  Castellam- 
mare in  1  h. 

The  Post-road  follows  the  same  line, 

but  is  seldom  resorted  to,  the  railway 

being    much    more   convenient.     For 

several  miles  out  of  Naples  it  is  a  dead 

flat,  and  is  travelled  over  with  rapidity. 

The  distances  are : — 

kll.  m. 

Naples  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  .    =  21  13 

Torre  dell'  Aimimziata  to  Nocera  .    =  16  9 

Nocera  to  Salerno  .       •       .       .    =s  14  9 

Leaving  Naples  by  the  crowded  quays 
of  the  Marinella,  and  passing  the  Castle 
of  the  Carmine,  the  road  crosses  the 
Sebeto  by  the  Ponte  della  Maddalena, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  the  building  called 
/  Granilij  built  in  the  last  cent,  as 
public  granaries,  and  converted  into 
barracks.  The  road  runs  along  the  E. 
shores  of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so  completely 
shut  out  from  me  sea  by  iJie  numerous 
villas  and  houses  which  stretch  almost 
as  far  as  Torre  del  Greco,  lliat  it  has 
more  the  character  of  a  long,  dusty 
street,  than  of  a  high  road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  villages  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  S,  Giovanni  a  Te- 
duccio ;  on  the  1.  of  which,  ^  m.  more  in- 
land, is  BarrOy  a  place  of  12,000  Inhab. 

4  m.  PoBTici,  is  supposed  to  derive 

Jtff  name  from  the  Porticum  HereuHs, 

mentjoned  by  Petrom'iis   as   the   por- 

'co  of  a  temple  of  Hercules  at  the  W. 


end  of  Herculaneum.  The  road  passed 
through  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace, 
built  by  Charles  HI.  Here  were  depo- 
sited the  objects  discovered  at  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  before  their  removal 
to  Naples.  The  palace  is  only  now 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  all  its  fiimiture 
and  objects  of  art  having  been  lately 
removed,  and  the  palace  made  over  to 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  Portici, 
as  well  as  S.  Jorio  and  Barra,  during 
the  spring  and  autunm,  are  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Neapolitans.  From  the 
Fort  and  Mole  of  Granatello  on  the  sea- 
shore there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
After  passing  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace  we  reach 

Resina,  built  upon  the  volcanic  tu& 
and  lava  which  cover  Hebculaneum. 
It  nearly  retains  its  name  of  Retina^ 
the  ancient  port  of  the  latter,  and 
has  10,000  Inhab.  and  many  country 
seats.  The  largest  is  La  Favorita, 
formerly  the  Villa  of  the  late  Prince 
of  Salerno,  which  contains  a  Mosaic 
found  in  one  of  the  Palaces  of  Tiberius 
at  Capri.  This  villa,  like  the  Palace  of 
Portici,  is  built  on  the  lava  of  1631. 


VESUVIUS. 

The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  is  usually 
made  from  Resina.  The  traveller  may 
proceed  to  R.  either  by  the  railway  or 
m  a  carriage.  As  the  railway  station  at 
Portici  is  at  some  distance  from  the 
town,  it  will  be  better  to  take  a  guide  to 
proceed  to  the  Vesuvian  guide's  house, 
10  minutes  distant.  At  Resina  there 
are  numerous  guides  who  let  horses  and 
chairs  for  the  ascent ;  but,  to  avoid  im- 
position, the  traveller  should  endeavour 
to  secure  the  services  of  Giovanni  Coz- 
zolinOfihe  only  one  who  has  any  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  mountain, 
who  resides  in  the  main  street.  There 
being  numerous  impostors  ready  to  per- 
sonify Cozzolino,  the  traveller,  to 
avoid  deception,  should  either  write 
befoTeband  to    ^ecxxxe    ^coel,   ^t  %q 
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direct  to  h'u  rendence.  No.  71.  Strada 
Regia,  where  hig  name  is  over  the 
door,  which  will  be  pointed  out  by  any 
respectable  shopkeeper.  Indeed,  to  se- 
cure his  services  it  will  be  better  to 
write  to  him  beforehand  to  have  the 
horses  at  the  station,  which  will  save 
trouble.  His  charges  are  10  fr.  as 
guide,  5  fr.  for  each  horse  or  donkey, 
with  1  fr.  for  the  person  who  accom- 
panies the  horses,  and  5  fr.  for  the 
guide's  own  horse,  30  fr.  for  a  portan- 
tina  with  4  bearers  to  ascend  and  de- 
scend the  cone, — the  latter  however 
is  required  only  for  ladies  and  inva- 
lids; and  3  fr.  for  each  guide  who 
assists  persons  on  foot  in  ascending 
to  the  summit.  A  great-coat  or  cloak, 
and  a  warm  neckerchief,  to  put  on  as 
soon  as  the  ascent  is  effected,  a  strong 
walking-stick,  and  stout  boots,  may  be 
mentioned  as  necessary  during  the  ex- 
cursion. It  is  no  longer  required  to 
take  provisions  from  Naples  on  ordinary 
occasions,  as  supplies  may  be  had 
from  the  people  oi  Resina,  who  follow 
parties  with  baskets  of  bread,  eggs, 
wine,  and  fruit,  on  the  chance  of 
finding  customers.  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  during  an  eruption,  when 
hundreds  of  people  besiege  the  Hermit- 
age, clamorous  for  refreshments.  At 
such  a  time  each  party  should  take  its 
supplies  from  Naples.  When  a  stream 
of  lava  is  rolling  slowly  down  the  moun- 
tain, the  kettle  is  boiled  on  its  surface 
and  eggs  are  cooked  in  its  crevices. 
Coins  also  are  usually  dropped  into  the 
lava,  which  is  then  detached  from 
the  mass,  and  preserved  as  reminis- 
cences. 

The  ride  from  Resina  to  the  Her- 
mitage will  occupy  with  good  horses 
1^  h. ;  it  is  practicable  for  carriages 
as  far  as  St.  Vito,  whatever  the  guides 
may  say  in  order  to  hire  their  horses. 
A  good  walker  will  require  2  hrs. 
in  going  up  the  cone;  to  descend 
I  h.  Beyond  the  Hermitage  we  can 
proceed  on  horses  or  donkeys  in  about 
half  an  hour  to  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
from  which  the  ascent  of  the  cone 
must  be  performed  on  foot,  and  gene- 
rally occupies  about  1  h.,  varyine  of 
course  with  the  state  of  its  surmce. 
A  good  walker  will  employ  2  hrs,  from 


the  observatory,  and  to  descend  the 
same  distance  1  h.  At  times  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  guides  to  assist  the 
traveller,  by  strapping  a  leathern  belt 
round  his  waist,  and  pulling  him  up 
the  steeper  portions  of  the  incline  by 
main  force.  Since  the  eruption  of 
1868,  when  the  cone  has  been  covered 
with  lava-currents,  both  the  ascent  and 
descent  have  become  longer  and  more 
difficult 

Vesuvius,  the  r«  «^«»  Ovir«vr«»  of  Strabo, 
the  VesevM  and  Vesbius  of  the  Romans,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  modem  volcanos. 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
the  £.  by  mountains  of  Apennine  lime- 
stone. On  the  W.  it  is  open  to  the  plain 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.  its  base  is  washed  by 
the  sea.  It  is  about  30  m.  in*  circum- 
ference. It  rises  by  a  gentle  declivitv 
to  what  is  called  the  first  plain,  which 
is  about  half  a  m.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  5  m.  in  diameter.  This 
plain  forms  the  base  of  Monte  Sommu, 
whose  highest  point,  the  Punta  del  Nu- 
sone,  is  3747  ft.  above  the  sea.  Monte 
Somma  extends  for  about  2  m.  in  an 
irregular  semicircle  round  the  N.  and 
£.  of  what  is  now  called  Vesuvius, 
the  two  mountains  being  separated  by 
the  deep  semicircular  valley  called  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo.  The  height  of  the 
eruptive  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  varied 
during  the  last  20  years  from  3876  ft. 
in  Nov.  1845,  to  4067  in  1847,  4234  m 
1850,  4106  in  1858,  and  4253  on  April 
5th  of  the  present  year  (1868),  the 
greatest  it  has  ever  retched. 

For  more  than  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  active  crater  among 
the  volcanic  group  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  which  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  Vesu- 
vius. Before  the  Christian  era  Ischia 
and  the  Solfatara  appear  to  have  been  the 
only  Italian  craters  which  were  active 
within  the  historical  period.  Strom- 
boli,  the  most  northern  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  is  the  only  other  permanently 
active  volcano  in  Europe,  and  lies  about 
70  m.  N.  of  iEtna,  «Jbo>aX  Vift  ts!l.%>L..  ^1 
VesTivixia.  T^o%ft  n«\io  ^^  ^«^\isc^ 
enough  to  V\svt'5^^'^\^^  niV^"^  ^<«:>a.^'cvss^ 
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interest,  the  phenomena  they  may  wit- 
ness with  the  details  of  those  which 
former  observers  have  recorded.  We 
shall  therefore  give  a  list  of  the  most 
remarkable  eruptions  recorded  by  his^ 
torians  and  contemporary  observers. 

Before  the  reign  of  Titus,  Vesuvius 
showed  no  signs  of  activity.  Some  of 
the  local  antiquaries  saw  a  proof  of  its 
having  been  active  in  the  names  of  the 
sites  in  its  vicinity,  which  they  con- 
ceived to  have  reference  to  fire,  and  tc 
derive  from  Phoenician  roots.  For,  ac- 
cording to  them,  the  Phoenicians,  in  all 
their  colonies,  gave  the  rivers,  the  moun- 
tains, the  headlands,  and  the  cities,  names 
expressive  of  some  local  peculiarity, 
Thus  the  name  of  Vesuvius  is  derived, 
according  to  these  antiquaries,  from  the 
Syriac  1^1*K^  11  Vo  Seveeo,  the  place  of 

flame ;  or,  more  literally,  "  in  it,  flame  :*' 

that  of  Herculaneum  from  j^^^p  niH 

Horoh  Kalie,  "  pregnant  with  fire ;"  that 

of  Pompeii  from  PI^B  D^E)  Pum  Feeah, 
"  the  mouth  of  a  burning  furnace  ;'*  that 
of  Summanus,  one  of  me  surnames  of 
Jupiter,  perpetuated  by  the  present 
Monte  Somma,  from  ^^y^  Somman,  **  the 

obscure  ;"and  that  of  Stabise  from  'r\t^ 

Seteph  or  Sheteph,  "  the  overflow,"  a  root 
from  which,  in  Martorelli*s  opinion,  the 
Italians  have  also  obtained  the  word 
stu/a.  From  this  early  period,  down 
to  the  establishment  or  the  Romans  in 
Campania,  the  mountain  appears  to  have 
been  known  as  the  Mons  SummaniiSj  and 
to  have  been  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter.  In  the  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum '  of  Reinesius,  and  in  the 
Benedictine  *  Explication  des  divers 
Monumens,'  will  be  found  inscriptions 
to  Jupiter  Summanus;  an  inscription 
was  found  at  Capua,  with  the  words 
Jovi  Vesuvio  sacrum,  D,D, 

The  ancient  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  form  with  that  of 
iEtna.  Their  descriptions,  though  brief, 
supply  us  with  some  facts  which  will 
"'^  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
^U2?,  Diodorus  Siculus  was  the 
describe  Vesuvius  as  yolcanic. 
■:  Agjrrium,    on   the  flanks   of 


^tna,  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  volcanic  phenomena,  as  that  moun- 
tain was  twice  in  activity  during  his 
lifetime.  On  examining  Vesuvius  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it 
had  been  in  activity  in  ancient  times. 
Vitruvius  mentions  a  tradition  in  his 
day  that  the  mountain  had  emitted 
flames.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
later,  describes  it  as  having  a  truncated 
cone,  with  a  barren  and  ashy  aspect, 
"  having  cavernous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritious  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  acted  on  by  fire."  Whence  he  in- 
ferred that "  in  some  former  time  there 
had  burst  from  these  cavernous  orifices 
a  fire  which  had  now  become  extinct." 
Seneca  remarked  that  Vesuvius  in 
former  times  had  given  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  ofmatter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
internal  fire ;  in  ipso  monte  non  alimerdum 
habit  sed  viam,  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  died  under  Tiberius,  and  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  in  describing 
the  escape  of  Spartacus,  give  incident- 
ally an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mountain  at  that  period. 
They  state  that  the  rocky  hollow  on  tiie 
summit  was  clothed  with  wild  vines, 
and  that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one 
very  steep  and  narrow  passage  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Naples.  When  Spar- 
tacus (a.u.c.  681)  and  his  followers 
had  entered  this  pass  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  the  crater,  Clodius  be- 
sieged him  in  his  retreat  by  occupy- 
ing the  pass  and  cutting  ofi^,  as  he 
supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine-boughb,  '*  like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  very  bottom.  With  these  they  all 
descended  except  one,  who  remained  to 
throw  down  their  armour  to  his  com- 
panions, and  then  descended  himself, 
last  of  all.  The  Romans,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  camp.' 


tf 


From  t\ie8e  facts  it  is  very  probable, 
independently  ot  ^Vi^^sSi  «s\^'5Wi<i, 
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that  Somma,  which  now  forms  the  N. 
peak  of  the  moimtuii,  was  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  origixial  crater.  The 
most  cursory  exariiination  of  the  crest 
of  rocks  oomprinng  Somma  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle:  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
careful  measurements  that  this  circle, 
if  continued  round  the  mountain,  would 
include  ti^e  whole  of  the  more  modem 
cone  of  Vesuyius  within  it,  and  give  a 
centre  which  correroonds  exactly  with 
its  present  site.  Somma,  therefore, 
and  the  mountain  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  was  probably  the  Vesuvius  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  geographers 
before  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  nanks 
were  then  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  flourishing  dties  at  its 
base. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capaa,  et  vldna  Vesevo 
Orajugo. 

Vuto.  Otorg,  u.  224. 

In  the  63rd  year  of  our  era,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 
for  the  first  time  to  give  signs  that  the 
volcanic  fire  was  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channel.  On  the  5th  February 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  convuls^ 
by  an  earthquake,  which,  as  Seneca 
records,  threw  down  a  great  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  64 
another  earthquake  occurred,  which 
injured  Naples  and  destroyed  the  the- 
atre, where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few 
minutes  before.  These  earthquakes 
continued  at  intervals  for  16  years. 

1.  The  1st  eruption  occurred  on  the 
24th  August  in  the  year  79,  during  the 
reign  of  Titus.  It  is  memorable  not 
only  as  the  eruption  which  destroyed 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  caused 
the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  but 
also  as  having  had  his  nephew,  the 
younger  Pliny,  for  its  historian.  In 
his  two  well-known  letters  to  Tacitus 
(yi.  16  and  20),  describing  the  death  of 
his  unde,  Pliny  says  that  about  one  in 
the  afternoon  ms  mother  informed  his 
imcle,  who  was  stationed  with  the 
Roman  fleet  at  Mistnum,  that  a  cloud 
appeared  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
"/t  wM  Dotf"  he  sa^s,  "at  that  ms- 


tance  discernible  fh>m  wliat  mountain 
it  arose,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that 
it  was  fh>m  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure 
than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pme- 
tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  heignt  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
branches :  occasioned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  whicn  impelled 
it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  the  cloud  itself, 
being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeared  sometimes  brieht,  and  some- 
times dark  and  spotted  as  it  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders.  This  was  a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man,  to  be  inquired  into 
more  exactly.  He  commanded  a  Xt6ur- 
ntan  galley  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  accompanying  him, 
if  I  pleased.  I  replied  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  pursue  my  studies  .  .  . 
He  went  out  of  the  nouse  with  his 
tablets  in  his  hand.  The  mariners  at 
BetinoB,  being  under  consternation  at  the 
approaching  danger  (for  that  village 
was  situati^  under  the  mountain,  nor 
were  there  any  means  of  escaping  but 
by  sea),  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  .... 
He  commanded  the  galleys  to  put  off 
Arom  land,  and  embarked  with  a  design 
not  only  to  relieve  the  people  of  Retince, 
but  many  others  in  distress,  as  the 
shore  was  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  villages.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  places  which  were  abandoned 
by  other  people  ....  He  now  found 
that  the  ashes  beat  into  the  ships  much 
hotter,  and  in  greater  quantities;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  pumice-stones,  with 
black  flints,  burnt  and  torn  up  by  the 
flames,  broke  in  upon  them :  and  now, 
the  hasty  ebb  of  the  sea,  and  ruins 
tumbling  fh>m  the  mountain,  hindered 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  shore. 
Pausing  a  little  upon  this,  whether  he 
should  not  return  back,  and  instigated 
to  it  by  the  pilot,  he  cries  out,  '  For- 
tune assists  the  brave :  let  us  make  the 
best  of  OUT  w«."Y  \o  '?OTCivstfik«s«i&^  ^\tfi 
was  theTva.t^\a\ytffc*r  — N«V«OaA'^'^\^^ 
duTmg  ihe  m^^X* 


a-:risi>55  f»?»  xaius. — ^ismrs. 


9.  Id  1133.  IliimeDtioaed  bj  Ibe 
AnosTtuaii  Cudnouu,  aod  more  fsllT 
Lv  Fiko  BowTtriiUciu,  the  Mcretarr 
ti  Inooccui  II.,  vho  EtiUf  that  the 
ernpikm  of  Ira  itt^a.  riitJtut  ei 
^f«....-j;  luird  8  ^j(,  and  thai  of 
nfhes  30.    In  the  icterral  from  thif 


I,  tti«  ve>r  in  vhich  Frederick  II. 
soccFedcil  to  th«  thraoe  oT  Naplei ; 
aad  ID  1302  /i^/..~i  discharged  iulo  the 
saa  a  IsTa'itream  of  gival  tiie. 

10.  In  1306.  Il  i«  d»cribed  b;  Lean- 
dro  .4.lberti  in  hU  Dnc-iiiniit  d,  T-<tt.i 
l'It-lr<,  who  states  that  h«  fnond  it 
mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  Bologna. 
la  the  inlerral  of  IB-t  tears  from  thi» 
to  the  neil  eruption  .ElDO  exhibited , 
iinuEual  BcliTity,  and  the  central  and 
uoi'them  provinces  of  the  Ungdom, 
were  coui-ulsed  by  moct  violent  eartb- 
quokes.  The  first  shock  occarred  on 
the  5th,  and  the  la»t  and  worst  on  the 
30th  December,  me.  The  cathedral 
and  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire 
Naples  were  destroyed;  Isemia  and 
Bdndiu  trere  utterly  dirown  down, 
and  the  iuhahitauts  buHed  under  theit 
ruins.  40,000  souls  are  said  to  have 
perished. 

11.  In  1500.  It  is  doBoribed  by  Am- 
brosio  Looiie  of  Nola,  from  personal 
lAservation.    It  wu  a  nlight  eruption, 

cumference,  ami  lOllUpucesdeep.  .ififnn 
was  active  (torn  1535  to  163".  On  the 
aath  Septi'mbi-r,  Ifl.'jS,  Mmile  jViioto. 
bcyoml  PiiKuoli,  was  throini  up, 
lletween  the  11th  Bud  (he  lltheruplioii 
lliiTC  elnpsed  ISl  years,  during  whicli 
VesuTiiis  becnine  so  coviTeil  wilh  vege- 
Utiun,  tlmt  in  the  nth  cent.  Hraccliii 
foiiiiil  till'  siiles  of  the  crater  overgrown 
»////  hnuhwiKid  and  foresHreeB,  and 
bamifd  hy  wild  )H«,s.    At  the  bottom 


■Bi  a  fh^  will  cilt> ;  and  in  dv 
9udd>  til  ihis  plain  was  a  raTiae  ia 
ihr  £oijr  of  lite  cmn.  thmuh  vUd 
s  wmi=c  poih  led   down   nr  abau 

ind  a  larptr  plair.  which  ww  earatt 
nriih  uhei  ao)  had  three  tnuJl  pmk 
'f  waim  bnekiih  waier.  ^tmt  tx- 
:iilHtcd.  throo^  the  whole  of  Ail 
^jeriod,  extnoniiaajy  actiTity. 


li.  On  the  I6ih  Dtccmber.  ISSI, 
line  of  tbe  greatest  modem  craptiaol 
.vcnricd.  Bracrini  and  LaoeU  caek 
made  it  the  snbject  of  a  E«pMHt 
lork.    About  ihc  fame  time  CMtelG 

ihlithed  bis  account  of  thr  Imcmdit 


h.  Cra 


>  his  I 


Ap'Vib,  and  Vara  hit  rtj^iriii 
!i:-toriT,  !n  the  work  of  Brvecim  we 
^d  a  description  of  the  monnlam  be- 
ibre.during.andaftertheernption.  He 
-an  thai  about  midcammer  the  plwi 
•f  the  Suno  was  coEvnlseil  by  Mrth- 
<[uake£,  which  occumd  so  lepmtcd^ 
luring  the  ux  following  months  dU 
nany  persons  fWim  Xaple*  Mcendcd 
-he  mountain  to  ascertain  whether  any 
,'haoge  had  taken  place  in  Ihc  interior. 
They  found  the  crater  filled  with  t<J- 
lanic  matter,  and  no  lonfter  concave 
l>Dt  perfectly  level  with  its  maipii, 
rhilc  noises  were  heard  beneath  the 
sur&ce.  On  the  16th  of  December,  al 
i-arly  dawn,  the  cone  poured  ont  tram 
its  S.^  .  flank  a  colnmn  of  vaponr  so 
loaded  with  ashes  as  to  have  the  aftpeer- 
inceof  black  smoke,  and  which  aawuned 
ihensoal  form  of  a  pine~irec,  followed  Inr 
Jischai^es  of  stones  and  flashes  of  W- 
canic  fire.  The  column  of  vapour  wit 
carried  over  nearly  UH)  m.  of  country. 
»iid  was  charged  with  so  much  elecui- 
city,  that  several  men  and  animals  wer« 
ItilUil  by  Ihe  jer-illi  or  Bashes  of  light- 
uing  which  continually  ilarted  from 
It.  Tbese  were  succeeded  by  a  great 
earthquake,  during  which  the  aea  re- 
lire<l  to  a  distance  of  ^  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  then  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  covered  the  land  30 
paces  beyond  its  former  limit.  At  the 
same  momeul  the  summit  of  the  cone 
poured  ont  seven  streams  of  lava,  one 
of  wh\c^i  \(KiV  *!»  ^Tcuiou  of  Torre 
.  ieW  AnrasttKiW*,  w'Wte  'W  iovin«&  ■{« 
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of  tlie  Uira;  mother  dntrojed  .  _ 
tbirdB  of  Torre  del  Greco  i  a  third 
Uesiua,  whieh  had  aruen  on  the  site 
of  Herculaneum  j  another  the  village 
of  Grooatello  and  part  of  Portici, 
irhere  it  flowed  into  the  lea  and 
formed  the  carren  ton  which  the  Koyal 
l*alaM  and  La  Favorita  were  sulrae- 
quentlf  bailt.  18,000  penons  are  laid 
to  have  perished  in  this  catastrophe. 
The  aahei  were  earried  by  the  wind  to 
the  shorei  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 
islands,  and  to  Constantinople ;  and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  diicharges 
of  vapour  and  hot  water,  which  fellin 
the  form  of  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountun,  killed  sreat 
UDDibers  of  petioni  at  Portici  and  1  orre 
del  Greco,  and  inundated  the  country 
Bs  far  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.  The 
eroption  did  not  entlrifly  cease  till 
February  IKSS,  whenitwas  ascertained 
by  measurement  that  the  cone  had 
lost  so  much  of  its  height  thut  it  was 
1530  ft.  lower  than  Monte  Somma.  In 
lG<'i2  ^tna  bunt  into  activity,  aod  wai 
again  active  in  16i5  and  in  1654. 

13.  In  July  1660.  From  the  Oior- 
noh  del  IncetuHo^  by  Carpano,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  eruption  was  confined  to 
showers  of  ashes,  which  cleared  out 
the  crater,  and  left  its  walls  so  preci- 
pitons  that  the  interior  was   inaccea- 


bottom  of  the  hollow,  correBponding  in 
their  position  with  the  three  pools 
observed  by  Brsccini  30  years  before. 
In  1676  also,  according  to  Sorrentino, 
the  crater  threw  ap  a  nerpendiculai 
column  oflava  like  that  which  made  the 
eruptionof  1779  remarkable.  In  1669 
^taa  was  the  scene  ofa  great  eruption, 
by  which  the  Monte  Rossi  waa  formed 
and  Catania  overwhelmed  by  the  lava. 
It  wBB  again  in  action  in  1682. 

14.  On  the  ISth  August,  1682.  It 
changed  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
It  filled  up  a  portion  of  the  great  cavity. 
and  from  the  centre  threw  up  a  smaL 
cone  having  on  its  summit  a  little  cra- 
ter which  discharged  aahet.  In  1686 
a  sucoonon  of  small  discharges  had 
iiearJj  iOed  ap  the  large  crater,  and 


the  central  cone  had  increaied  to 
much  that  the  two  cones,  ftom  a  dia- 
tanoe,  presented  the  appearance  of  one 
large  and  anbroken  mountain.  The 
Mummit,  however,  was  lower,  by  about 
ISOO  feet,  than  Somma. 

IS.  On  the  l!th  March,  1694.  ^tm 
iMgan  to  discharBe  ashes  in  the  nuns 
month;  and  it  had  been  twice  in  action 
in  the  interval  between  the  present  and 
the  last  eruption  of  Vefuvios.  In  April 
several  streams  of  lava  flowed  for  five 
days  AriMn  the  summit  of  Vesuvius, 
taking  the  direction  of  8.  Giorgio  a 
Cremano,  and  of  Torre  del  Greco.  An 
Irishman,  Dr.  Cuunor,  physician  to 
John  Sobieski,  Kins  of  Poland,  wrote 
a  descriptions  of  it.  He  tells  us  that 
the  fifth  day  the  viceroy  ordered  a 
deep  trench  to  be  cat  a  mile  from  the 
order  to  intercept  it.    The  lava 


>  the  t: 


He  adds  that  the  current  va- 
from  ao  to  ISO  paoes  in  breadth, 
fVom  IS  to  80  paces  in  depth,  and  wa* 
in  length. 

In  September,  1696.  A  pordm 
e  cone  was  blown  away  on  Uie  side 
of  Torre  del  Greco;  and  a  stream  of 
lava  issued  from  the  breach. 

17.  In  May,  1698.  It  was  described 
by  Antonio  Bulifon.  A  stream  oflava 
flowed  towards  Resina.  From  this  time 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  1 8th  cent. 
the  eruptions  were  very  ftvqnent. 

18.  On  the  Sud  July,  ITOl.  Two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  from  the  cme, 
one  of  which  destroyed  some  vineyards 
near  Ottaiano,  the  other  flowed  toirarda 
Viulo.   '£'(na  was  in  action  in  Hardi, 

ijoa. 

19.  From  the  90th  May  to  Aogust, 
1707.  It  had  been  preceded  by  such 
frequent  earthquakes,  accompanied  by 
so  numerous  but  feeble  eiplosions  of 
ashes,  and  waa  followed  by  so  many 
others  in  quick  succession,  that  it  is 
sometimes  described  as  having  begun 
in  1704  and  endedin  1708.  SignorVal- 
letca  described  the  pheuomena  of  this 
eruption  in  a  I^tin  letter  to  the  Bo;*! 
Society  otL»ni&oo.  \a'i^t\&cJLi'^ 
iatenilniAswwere^cMiVii.'itft  ^Kt*" 
of  the  mouUia\ii,  v(\vitti.  -wat  ^^Jw" 
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by  !the  emiifkm  of  smoke  and  fire. 
The  ertter  then  ejected  enonnoas  quan- 
tities of  ashes,  aeoompaajed  b^  peals 
rif  thander  and  flashes  ol  lightning.  A 
shower  of  stones  was  next  emitted, 
and  a  stream  of  Uva  flowed  from  the 
lip  of  the  crater,  and  almost  readied 
the  sea.  On  the  2nd  of  August,  at  4  in 
the  afternoon,  the  crato*  ejected  oyer 
Naples  a  shower  of  ashes  of  such  den- 
sity that  the  dt^  was  iuToWed  in  dark- 
ness. It  was  impossible  to  recognise 
either  person  or  objects  in  the  streets. 
The  city  resounded  with  the  shrieks 
of  women ;  the  clergy  carried  the  relics 
of  St.  Januarius  in  procession  to  the 
Porta  Capuana;  and  tne  churches  were 
crowded  with  people.  About  2  hours 
after  sunset  the  wind  shifted,  and  the 
ashes  were  driven  seaward. 

20.  It  commenced  on  the  1 8th  Febru- 
ary, and  continued  to  the  8th  Novem- 
ber, 1712.  In  April  a  stream  of  lava 
flowed  from  the  cone  towards  Viulo. 

21.  The  mountain  was  again  in  ac- 
tion on  the  7th  June,  1717,  and  was  not 
tranquil  until  the  18th.  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, who  was  then  residing;  at  Naples, 
communicated  to  the  Royu  Society  his 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain from  the  17th  April  to  the  18th 
June.  The  eruption  began  with  an 
earthquake.  A  stream  of  lava  was 
emitted  from  an  aperture  in  the  S.  flank 
of  the  cone,  while  the  other  mouth  at 
the  summit  sent  forth  showers  of  ashes. 
On  the  10th  Bishop  Berkeley  examined 
the  lava-current,  which  had  then  de- 
scended to  within  4  or  5  m.  of  Torre 
del  Qreco.  He  calculated  that  the 
height  to  which  the  stones  were  pro- 
jected was  1000  ft.  above  the  onflce 
from  which  they  issued.  The  lava  of 
this  eruption  is  said  to  be  that  now 
yiiible  in  the  Fosso  Bianco, 

22.  In  May  and  June,  1720.  It  was 
an  eruption  of  ashes  without  lava.  In 
1723  JiUna  was  in  action. 

23.  On  the  26th  Jul)r,  1728.  It 
produced  a  new  cone  within  the  crater 
of  the  old  one. 

On  the  14th  of  March,  1730. 
^iAer,  according  to  the  account 
^iiillo,  had  been  so  severe  that 


the  neig^iboariiig  mountains  were  co- 
vered with  snow.  The  crater  appeared 
to  emit  fire  to  a  vast  hdg^t,  and  threw 
out  huge  stones  to  almost  half  the  per- 
poidicular  height  of  the  mountain. 
7[^  adies  were  carried  hj  the  wind  to 
a  great  distance.  In  1/35  there  was 
an  eruption  of  jStna,  the  two  moun- 
tains during  the  whole  of  the  I8th 
cent,  s^ypearing  to  alternate  in  their 
action. 

25.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1737.  On 
the  17th  the  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain were  covered  with  such  a  mass  of 
white  ashes  that  from  Naples  it  had 
the  appearance  of  snow.  On  the  20th 
vast  clouds  of  smoke  and  ashes  rose 
from  the  crater  until  an  hour  after 
sunset,  when  the  flanks  of  the  cone 
poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  of  such 
vast  bulk,  that  before  it  reached  the 
edge  of  the  plain  it  had  become  nearly 
1  m.  wide  and  had  advanced  4  m. 
in  8  hours,  its  solid  contents  being  esti- 
mated at  33,587,058  cubic  feet.  The 
torrent  ran  down  the  declivities,  and 
divided  into  four  lesser  streams,  one  of 
which  stopped  1^  m.  from  Torre  del 
Greco;  the  2nd  destroyed  part  of  the 
monastery  of  the  Carmelites  and  inter- 
cepted the  high  road  to  Salerno;  the 
3rd  ended  under  Torre  del  Greco  near 
the  sea  (where  it  became  prismatic) ; 
and  the  4th  ended  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  new  mouth.  The  crater  at 
the  summit  poured  out  also  a  stream 
of  lava  which  separated  into  branches. 
One  took  the  direction  of  the  Hermit- 
age; another  towards  the  village  of 
Somma,  where  it  destroyed  a  nunnery ; 
another  of  Ottsuano,  where  it  did 
immense  damage.  The  ashes  which  ac- 
companied this  eruption  were  scarcely 
less  destructive.  An  English  traveller 
who  visited  the  spot  at  the  time  says 
that  all  the  trees  and  vines  bent  under 
the  weight  of  these  ashes ;  and  several 
branches  and  even  trunks  of  trees  were 
broken  by  the  weight.  Dr.  Serao  pub- 
lished a  description  of  this  eruption. 
The  Prince  of  Cassano  also  describes 
the  ashes  at  Ottaiano  as  4  palms  high, 
and  adds  that  many  houses  -were 
crusbed  by  tViftVc  -wei^bt.  Twenty 
days  after  t\iis  et\iL^\Aou  \)ckft  "^yvc^^i,^ 
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cavities,  not  of  the  iie»  laya-currenl, 
but  of  the  older  ooei  of  the  plain. 
jSi'oa  born  into  eruption  in  1747,  anil 
remaned  inution,  with  occasioaal  inCet^ 
vals,  dll  VeiiiTiua  recoTered  its  activity, 

26.  On  the  SSth  October,  1751,  and 
continued  tor  3S  days.  The  lava 
issued  from  the  ade  of  the  mountain 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  and  in  the 
space  of  6  hours  ran  4  m.  into  the  plain, 
where  it  covered  a  large  tract  of  culti- 
vated country  and  destroyed  many 
villas  and  vineyards.  The  current 
varied  in  breadth  from  60  yards  to  1  m,, 
and  was  about  S  m.  in  breadth  at  the 
point  where  it  terminated.  The  cen- 
tral cone  sank  down,  leaving  an  immense 
depression. 

27.  On  the  Srd  December,  17S4.    It 


dbra 
wilhiii 


of  SI 


I  the  cmter,  which 
became  filled  with  scoriEB.  In  the  night 
of  the  Snd  December  the  E.  side  poured 
out,  in  the  direction  of  Bosco  del 
Maura,  a  stream  of  lava  60  feet  broad 
at  the  Qpper  part  and  100  yards 
as  it  traversed  the  plab.  Another 
stream,  from  the  S.E.  side  of  the  crater, 
separated  into  nnmerous  streams,  which 
flowed  towards  Bosco-1re-Ca»e,  and  were 
In  motion  for  49  days,  j&na  was  in 
action  in  March,  1T5S,  the  year  of  the 
great  earthquake  of  Lisbon. 

SS.  On  the  S4th  January,  175B. 
Signor  Pademi,  who  was  superin- 
tending the  excavations  at  Hereula- 
Deum,  tells  us  that  the  monntun  threw 


Society  on  this  eruption.     When  (he 

earthquakes  had  ceased,  the  mount»iii 
threw  up  a  vs*t  quantity  of  black 
smoke,  which  rose  to  a  great  height. 
The  ashes  that  fell  from  it  a[  F^la, 
Nocera,  and  other  places  IS  m.  distant, 
resembled  the  fuliug  of  a  heavy 
shower.  At  the  same  time  two  co- 
lumns of  smoke  were  seen  lising  from 
the  S.E.  declivities  of  the  niouutaiu 
now  called  7a'  J'iniH;  followed  by  violent 
explosiouG  which  proceeded  fron.  \i 
small  craters,  pouring  out  ashes.  Two 
of  these  craters  threw  out  torrents  of 
lava,  which,  uniting,  Sowed  down  to- 
wards the  sea  in  one  vast  current.  The 
current  was  arrested,  about  SOU  paces 
from  the  shore,  by  some  rising  ground. 


palms  in  depth.  The  Abate  Bottis, 
who  drew  up  an  account  of  Ibis  erup- 
tion by  onier  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Naples,  ascertained  that  the  stones  pro- 
jected by  these  small  craters  attained 
such  a  height  that  they  took  B  seconds 
ID  falling  to  the  ground ;  that  a  stone 
estimated  to  weigh  2GUlbs.  was  thrown 
90  paces,  and  a  smaller  oue  390.  One 
of  the  craters  was  agiun  in  action  iu 
July,  1 761,  but  it  emitted  only  vapours. 
Three  of  the  craters  were  visible  froui 
Naples   durius  the    eruption.      They 


ashes,  and  lava.  During  the  night 
vapoan  charged  with  ashes  burst  out 
with  greater  vehemence,  .^na  was 
in  eruption  in  the  following  year. 

29.  On  the  34th  December,  1760. 
It  proceeded  from  several  cones  which 
opened  suddenly  St  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  one  m.  above  the  Camaldoli, 
about  midway  between  the  crater  aud 
the  sea.  For  four  days  previouly  there 
had  been  tioleot  earthquakes,  and  five 
occurred  on  the  23rd.  Sir  Francis 
Eyies  Stile$,  trbo  wat  at  Naples,  com- 
manicated  two  papers   to   Uie   Soyal 


stUl  e 


e  of  £ 


30.  The  eruption  of  the  2Sth  March, 
1766,  has  beeu  described  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  and  by  Dr.  Morgan  of  Phila- 
delphia, in  the  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Sodety.  A  few 
days  before  it  commeaced  the  smoke 
shot  up  in  the  form  of  a  pine-tree.  In 
the  eveninK  of  the  S4tb  March,  after  a 
slight  earuiquake  and  a  discharge  of 
ashes  and  lapilli,  the  lava  overflowed  the 
lip  of  the  crater.  The  current  divided 
into  two  branches,  which  ran  in  the 
direction  of  Portici,  but  soon  lost  them- 
selves in  a  ravine.  Sir  William  Hamil- 
n  estimated  the  rate  of  this  current  at 
mile  an  hour.  Ou  the  ^VtA.  Vv<&  t^ 
served  11iata^W\ewi'iie'\iaii\ifefeiv'is«vRiA. 
bv  the  acouiii\i\B.\ei.  !.\tn«*  »iA  wo^'* 
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beautiful  j^randoles  of  red-hot  stones, 
&r  surpassitig  the  most  astonishiDg 
artificial  fire-works,  were  thrown  up 
every  minute  to  an  immense  height. 
On  the  10th  of  April  the  fiank  ofthe 
mountain  opened  on  the  aide  of  Torre 
dell'  Annnnziata,  aboot  1  m.  below 
the  lip  of  the  cntter,  and  ponred  forth 
an  immense  stream  of  lavEi,  which 
flowed  with  unosaal  Telocity.  This 
Biream  divided  into  three  branches, 
which  ignited  Che  cinders  of  former 
eruptious  in  their  course,  so  that  as 
they  descended  to  the  pMn  they  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  fire 
4  m.  lung  and  in  some  places  2  m. 
broad.  In  two  places  the  hiva  en- 
tirely disappeared  in  subternmeau  fis- 
sures, and  emerged  again  at  a  lower 
level  free  from  scorise.  The  cratei 
charged  quantities  of  ashes  and  eco 
which  did  great  damage  to  the  ' 
yards.  The  mountain  was  not  tranquil 
until  December. — On  the  27th  April 
jEtna  discharged  two  streams  of  lava 
Jhjm  a  new  mouth  12  m.  distant  from 


31.  Onthe  19th  October,  1767,  After 
the  last  eruption  a  plun  formed  within 
the  crater  at  a  depth  of  only  SO  ft. 
below  the  rim.  In  the  centre  of  this 
plun  was  a  small  cone,  which,  after 
increasing  slowly,  began,  in  August, 
to  discharge  lava,  which,  gradually 
overfiowing  the  lip,  ran  down  the 
mountain  in  small  streams.  These 
streams  ceased  on  the  ISth  October, 
but  on  the  19th  the  flank  of  the  rnoun^ 
tain  opened,  aboat  300  ft.  below  the 
mar^n  of  die  old  crater,  on  the  ^de 
towuds  Ottaiano.  From  this  point  the 
violent  rush  and  extreme  liquidity  of 
tbe  lava  was  observed  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  who  described  it  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Another  etrea 
of  lava  forced  its  way  out  of  the  sai 
place  from  whence  it  came  the  pi 
vious  year.  The  first  stream  ran  in 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo;  and  when 
ceased  oo  Che  fifth  day  it  was  more 
than  6  m.  long,  2  m.  broad  at  its  ei 
^me  point,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  dee] 
Wt^ctober,  1768,  it  bad  not  cooiei 
•■  strck  inserted  in  its  creviceB  took 


fire  immediately.  It  filled  np  the  Fosso 
Grande,  which  in  one  place  was  300  ft. 
deep,  uid  100  ft.  broad.  The  other 
current  flowed  with  great  rapidity  to- 
wards Portici,  but  changed  its  £rec- 
tioD  when  only  1^  m.  fi-om  the  village, 
and  proceeded  to  S.  Giorgio  a  Cre- 
inano,  which  it  reached.  The  Royal 
Palace  of  Portici  suffered  considerably 
from  the  shocks  which  accompanied 
this  eruption.  In  Naples  relieious 
ceremonies  were  performed  in  all  the 
churches ;  and  the  mob  set  fire  to 
ihe  gato  of  the  Archbishop's  palace, 
because  he  refused  to  bring  out  the 
relics  of  S.  Jauuarins,  whidi  he  was 
obliged  to  do  on  tbe  S2nd.  On  the  251h, 
ihe  day  after  the  lava  ceased  to  flow, 
rast  columns  of  vapour  loaded  with 
black  ashes  issued  from  the  crator, 
ijharged  with  electridty,  lightning  con- 
tinually shooting  from  it,  followed  by 
peals  of  thunder.  The  ashes  fell  in 
great  abundance  at  Naples,  and  tbe 
decks  [of  ships  60  m.  distant  were  co- 
vered with  them. 

82.  On  the  14th  Maivh,  1770,  a  new 
rent  opened  in  the  flanks  of  the  moun- 
tain 300  ft.belowthe  crater,  on  the  side 
of  Pompeii,  and  poured  out  a  stream 
af  lava  2  m.lnng  and  2700  paces  broad. 
On  the  lOlh  August  a  stream  of  lava 
was  thrown  ouC  from  the  crater,  which 
destroyed  all  the  vineyards  at  Torre  del 
Greco.  In  December  another  stream 
descended  into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
where  it  overran  the  great  current  of 
I76T.  The  crater  continued  to  be  dis- 
turbed till  the  i4th  May,  1771,  when  a 
flow  of  lava  from  the  fiank  took  a  course 
towards  Resina,  but  stopped  short  ofthe 
town  at  a  distance  of  S  m.  from  the 

Ecint  of  issue.  On  the  a7th  a  stream 
owed  towards  the  Bosco  del  Mauro. 
Shortly  after  these  eruptions  a  small 
cone  tormed  in  the  centre  of  the  crater, 
and  continued  to  enlarge  itself  till  1773, 
when  it  threw  out  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  into  the  ravine  called  the  Cimale 
deir  Arena. 

33.  On  the  3rd  January,  1776,  two 
streams  of  lava  issued  ftvm  the  moan- 
taio, — one  ftomthe  sommitof  tbe  con^ 
the  other  ftom  a  new  veDt  in  the  N.W. 
I  flank.     Both  %o-«e&  ^  %  ^^^  luA 
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united  in  thfi  ravine  of  the  Otncrom, 
They  formed  ebmnelB  from  2  to  6  feet 
wide,  and  from  7  to  8  feet  deep.  The 
scoriffi  on  their  snrfttce  freqnentlj  form- 
ed arches  orer  the  stream,  the 'sides 
and  top  of  which  were  worn  perfectly 
smooth  by  the  passage  of  the  red-hot 
lava,  foraiing  large  hollow  cylinders, 
from  whose  mner  surfece  stalactites  of 
salt  were  subsequently  formed. 

34.  The  year  1779  was  remarkable  for 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  eruptions 
on  record.    It  commenced  on  the  8th, 
and  terminated  on  the  11th  August. 
The  mountain  had  been  in  a  disturbed 
state  for  4  months  previouslv.   In  May 
a  cone,  15  feet  high,  had  discharged  ^a 
stream  of  lava  from  the  N.W.  flank,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  the  crater,  which 
flowed  into  the  valley  in  a  current  50 
feet  broad.  On  the  29th  July  the  flank 
of  the  central  cone  burst,  and  discharged 
a  stream  of  lava  into  the  Canale  dell' 
Arena.  On  the  3rd  August  the  flank  of 
the  great  crater  opened  on  the  N.  side, 
and  poured  out  a  stream  of  lava  towards 
the  Piano  delle  Ginestre.    On  the  5th 
August  a  shower  of  stones  and  scorise 
was  thrown  up  to  a  height  of  2000  feet 
A  stream  next  burst  forth  from  the 
middle  of  the  cone,  and  ran  for  about 
4  m.  towards  Portici.   So  great  a  quan- 
tity of  ashes  fell  at  Ottaiano  and  Somma 
that  they  rendered  for  some  time  objects 
imperceptible  at  a  distance  of  10  feet. 
With  these  ashes  were  filaments  of  vi- 
trified matter  like  spun-^lass.  The  birds 
were  suffocated  by  the  vapours,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  were  scorched  and 
covered  with  saline  matter.    The  heat 
was  intolerable  at  Somma  and  Ottaiano, 
and  was  felt  as  far  as  Palma,  Samo, 
and  Lauro.     On  the  8th,  at  9  p.m.,  an 
explosion  occurred  which  shook  Portici, 
Torre  del  Greco,  and  Torre  dell*  Annun- 
ziata.    **In  an  instant,"  says  Sir  W. 
Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to   Sir   J6seph 
Banks, "  a  fountain  of  liquid  transparent 
fire  began  to  rise.  .  .  The  height  of  this 
stupendous  column  of  fire  could  not  be 
less  than  three  times  that  of  Vesuvius 
itself."    TTie  light  emitted  by  it  was  so 
vivid  that  the  whole  country  was  illu- 
minated for  10  m.  round,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
77!^  who  was  residing  at  Sorrento,  found 


it  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  him  to 
read  the  title-page  of  a  book.  The  fall 
of  the  colunm  was  partly  perpendicular, 
covering  part  of  Monte  Sonmia,  the  cone 
of  Vesuvios,  and  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ; 
and  partly  on  the  country  round  Otta- 
iano, where  it  destroyed  woods  and  vine- 
yards, and  broke  in  the  roof  and  win- 
dows of  nearly  every  house.  Some  of 
tiie  stones  wnich  fell  upon  the  town 
weighed  upwards  of  100  lbs.,  and  the 
depu  of  ashes  in  the  streets,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  was  4  feet  After  the 
fidl  of  this  colunm  the  black  cloud 
increased  and  advanced  towards  Naples, 
so  highly  charged  with  electricity  that 
it  was  feared  that  the  lightning  darting 
from  it  would  destroy  the  city.  One  or 
two  flashes  were  seen  to  stnke  Monte 
Somma,  as  it  passed,  and  to  ignite  the 
grass  and  brushwood  on  its  surface. 
The  city  was  in  a  state  of  agitation ; 
the  theatres  were  closed,  religious 
solemnities  performed  in  the  churches, 
and  the  relics  of  S.  Januarins  carried  in 
procession.  On  the  9th  another  violent 
explosion  occurred,  but,  as  there  was 
little  wind,  the  column  was  almost  per- 
pendicular, and  the  greater  part  of  its 
bulk  fell  \iuck  into  the  crater.  Some  of 
the  larger  stones  which  were  thrown  off 
by. this  colunm  as  it  rose  burst  like 
rockets  into  a  thousand  fragments,  which 
assumed  a  spherical  form  as  they  fell. 
On  the  11th  the  eruption  ceased,  but 
Uie  rain  which  fell  greatly  damaged 
the  veeetation  of  the  country  around. 
The  ashes  of  this  eruption  fell  as  iar  as 
Benevento,  Foggia,  and  Manfredonia, 
a  distance  of  100  m.— In  May,  1780, 
JStna  was  in  eruption,  and  again  in 
April,  1781.  In  1783  Calabna:  was 
desolated  by  terrible  earthquakes. 

35.  From  the  12th  October,  1784,  with 
little  intermission,  to  the  20th  December, 
1785,  the  lava  flowed  from  the  rim  of 
the  crater,  and  from  some  fissures  in  the 
flank  opposite  Monte  Somma,  dividing 
into  several  streams  which  ran  towards 
the  village  of  S.  Sebastiano.  Mean- 
while, within  the  crater,  which  in  1783 
was  an  inaccessible  gulf  250  feet  deep, 
a  new  cone  "w^a  icSTEas^Xs^  "^^^r.  ^tqs^- 

Itions,  aiA  Yjefote  ^<fc  <3to6fc  ^1  M*^^  '^ 
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36.  On  the31M October,  17SS,t!ii'n<;n 
cone  tlireir  up  vast  qosntilieg  of  scori:i', 
followed  by  a  stresm  of  lava  whitli  dc- 
«centl«d  for  ux  dajt  into  the  plain,  lii!- 
strofing  Beveral  vioej'ardg  4  m.  from 
the  cntter. 

37.  In  July,  1787,  the  cnit»-r  dis- 
charged a  small  stream  of  lava  intn  tiji? 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  vrhich  contipiiuil  till 
the  SIst  of  December  At  the  same 
time  .£lna  threw  oat  clonds  of  allies 
and  lapilli,  some  of  which  fell  at  Malta 
and  Gozo.  It  was  also  in  sctiou  in 
March,  1792. 

38.  The  most  important  eruplion 
since  those  of  79  and  1631  comtiitDced 
in  Febmarj,  1793,  and  coDtinued  wU)i 
scarcely  any  intermission  tjll  Midsum- 
mer, 1794.  It  attuned  its  height  oil  the 
I5th  Jmie,  1794,  wherefore  it  is  kaown 
as  the  ernption  of '94.  The  crattr  had 
thrown  out  small  sCresmB  of  liLva  id 
July,  1788,  and  in  September,  17«y, 
but  diey  never  passed  beyond  the  vaU 
leys  on  the  sides  of  the  moontain.  In 
February,  1793,  Dr.  Clarke  traced  tlif 
itLva  to  Its  sonrce  and  found  it  issuiti).' 
trom  an  arched  chasm  in  the  eide  ul' 
the  cone  "  vrith  the  velodty  of  a  liimd," 
having  "  all  the  iranslueency  of  hunt}," 
and  flowing  in  regular  chamiels  "tut 
finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  gluwiu^ 
with  all  the  transparency  of  tht  5ua. 
On  the  12th  June,  1794,  an  earthquake, 
which  was  an  eSbrt  of  the  voleano  to 
clear  Itself  of  the  matter  which  closed 
the  channels  of  its  internal  fires,  shook 
the  whole  Terra  di  Laroro,  and  i-vcn 
the  country  beyond  it  as  far  a»  liuiie- 
ventoand  Ariano.  Between  V-jsuviiis 
and  the  coast  the  surface  of  the  jjiiiaiiil 
was  seen  to  undulate  like  a  sen,  fiozii 
E.  to  W.  The  vrater  of  the  sprinRs 
and  wells  conuderably  diminiebed,  a 
sign  tiiat  a  great  eruplion  was  at  baud. 
Subterranean  noises  wera  heard  at  Ke- 
sina,  and  vapours  were  seen  to  iesue  at 
various  points  between  Torre  del  (;rei!ij 

'     '  ■  ■  ,  showing  th: 


-     In 

lh«  ni^ht  of  the  15th  a  small  aatvv 
vlow  the  base  of  tht  great  cone,  at  a 
int  Botr  celled  Fedamentiaa,  and  not 
~'Ji  more  thaa  1600  feet  above  tliu 


level  of  the'  sea,  discliarged  a  stream 
of  lava  and  immense  volumes  of  black 
imoke.  A  second  mouth  opened  lower 
down,  followed  by  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
coast  between  Beana  and  Torre  del 
Greco.  Fifteen  of  them  were  counted 
bj  ^  W,  Hamilton.  The  exploslous 
Rom  these  mouths,  some  of  wliich  are 
still  visible  above  Resina,  resembled  the 
reports  of  heavy  artillery,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  subterranean 
murmur.  Each  mouth  was  distiDctly 
seen  from  Naples  to  pour  oat  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  lava.  These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.  The 
smoke  collected  above  them  into  an 
enormous  mass  of  clouds,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  towards  Naples, 


discharging 
Bashes  of  lie' 


ightniog.  The  lava 
threatened  Reuna:  it  then  altered  its 
direction  towards  Torre  del  Greco,  over 
the  current  of  1631,  in  a  vast  broad 
stream.  It  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  towD,eDveloped  the  principal  church, 
several  churches,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses,  in  a  stream  of  lava  vary- 
ing from  12  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  aud 
advanced  380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass 
1204  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  pre- 
senting as  it  cooled  a  tendency  to 
assume  a  columnar  structure.  Tliis 
current,  wliich  may  still  be  examined 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  was  so  unusually 
Said  that  only  6  hours  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  it  left  the  crater  till  it 
entered  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
^  m.  As  it  passed  through  the  town  it 
illustrated,  by  its  effect  on  metallic  siil>- 
stances,  the  intense  heat  of  liquid  lava, 
even  when  it  has  been  expired  for  (i 
hours  to  the  atmosphere;  iron  was 
swelled  to  four  times  its  volume,  and  Its 
internal  structure  entirely  changed ; 
diver  was  r^idly  melted,  and  glass 
was  converted  into  a  stony  milk-irhite 
mass.  Breislah  calculated  that  the 
bnlk  of  the  whole  stream  of  lava  was 
46,098,766  cubic  feet,  and  that  that 
portion  of  it  which  entered  the  sea  was 
13  millions  of  cutnc  feet.  During  these 
lateral  eruptions  the  central  cone  of 
Vesu^na  hai  Ven  ea^teV^  'iTmiAive. 
Oil  the  momiiig  ot  ftie  \Wq  a  o^«w& 
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near  the  summit  on  the  side  of  Ottaiano, 
and  discharged  with  great  velocity  a 
stream  of  lava  which  destroyed  a  wood 
on  the  K  sidd  of  the  mountain.  The 
ashes  which  accompanied  this  discharge 
fell  at  Taranto^  and  at  places  in  Calabria 
140  m.  distant  When  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  it  was  seen  that  the  S.K  side  of 
the  crater  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  had 
fallen  in,  reducing  the  height  of  the 
lip  on  that  side  by  426  feet.  The  sea 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  on  the  17th,  when 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava, 
was  in  a  boiling  state  at  the  distance  of 
100  yards  from  the  new  promontory, 
and  no  boat  could  remain  near  it  on 
account  of  the  melting  of  the  pitch  on 
her  bottom.  For  nearly  a  month  after 
this  eruption  the  crater  poured  out 
enormous  quantities  of  aqueous  Tapour, 
loaded  witii  fine  white  ashes,  which, 
descending  in  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 
deluged  the  whole  country  with  volcanic 
mud.  Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 
Fosso  Grande,  were  nearly  filled  with 
this  mud,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled, 
forming  a  white  pumiceous  tufa.  The 
loss  of  life  at  Torre  del  Greco  is  believed 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 
aged,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  remove 
from  their  houses.  Of  the  1 8,000  Inhab. 
the  greater  part  escaped  to  Castellam- 
mare;  others  to  Naples,  and  some, 
whose  retreat  was  cut  off  before  it  was 
possible  to  quit  their  homes,  saved  them- 
selves on  the  tops  of  the  houses,  and 
on  the  next  morning  escaped  by  walk- 
ing over  the  scoriaceous  sur&ce  of  the 
still  flowing  lava.  King  Ferdinand 
tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Torre 
del  Greco  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a 
safer  spot,  but  they  refused  to  abandon 
the  old  site.  JStna  was  in  action  in 
1798,  1799,  1800,  and  1802. 

39.  From  the  1 2th  August,  1804,  to 
the  3rd  December.  It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  very  severe  earthquake, 
called  the  Tremuoto  di  S.  Anna  from 
having  occurred  on  the  26th  July,  the 
festival  of  St.  Anne.  It  save  warning 
of  its  approach  by  the  diminution  of 
the  water  of  the  springs.  It  began 
with  a  violent  explosion  of  stones  and 


of  the  crater.  On  the  29th  Auffust, 
fh>m  an  opening  in  the  S.  flank  of 
the  mountain,  another  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  separated  into  several 
branches  that  ran  down  into  the  culti- 
vated tract  between  Camaldoli  and  the 
Casino  del  Cardinale.  It  was  ex- 
tremely fluid,  and  in  5  hours  it  reached 
the  sea,  near  Torre  Scassata. 

40.  On  the  12th  of  August,  1805. 
The  lava  overflowed  the  rim  of  the 
crater  on  the  S.E.  side,  and  was  seen 
by  Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  Gay- 
Lussac,  who  were  on  the  mountain  at 
the  time,  to  shoot  suddenly  from  the 
margin  to  the  base  of  the  cone.  It 
descended  with  great  velocity  into  the 
plain  in  three  streams;  one  of  them 
crossed  the  high  road  on  the  east  of 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  it  may  still  be 
seen;  the  other  stopped  short  about 
midway  between  that  town  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata. 

41.  On  the  4th  September,  1809,  a 
new  mouth  opened  on  the  S.E.  side 
of  the  crater  and  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  which  flowed  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo.  During  the  remainder  of  1809 
the.  mountain  was  more  or  less  dis- 
turbed, and  continued  so  for  about  4 
years.  JStna  was  in  action  in  March; 
1809,  and  in  October,  1811. 

42.  On  the  12th  June,  1812,  loud 
explosions  were  heard,  followed  by 
volumes  of  vapours  and  showers  of 
scoriae  and  ashes,  which  slowed  like  fire 
with  the  reflection  of  the  lava  which 
filled  but  did  not  overflow  the  crater. 

43.  In  December.  1813.  On  the  24th 
an  earthquake  was  felt  at  Naples.  On 
the  25th  a  violent  discharge  of  ashes 
was  followed  by  an  eruption  of  lava, 
which  divided  into  two  branches  and 
flowed  towards  Torre  del  Greco.  At 
night  one  of  the  currents  ceased,  while 
the  other  continued  running  till  the 
next  day  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  and 
Bosco  Keale.  M.  Menard  de  Groye 
visited  the  mountain  durm^  ^\sft.  <£«Nj>.\r 
tion,  and  p\3i\A\^'fe^  ^  \«wscv^'C\^'«k.  Qfv\\.. 


scorisB,  fpllowed  by  a  discharge  of  lava 
from  an  opening  in  th^  western  side  *      44.  Oix  t\vQ   ^'ix^^  \>^^^\£jQ««>  '^ 
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Two  small  cotuM,  fomned  in  tb«  crater 
during  tlMi  4  y«ftri  cUpted  since  the 
loMi  am^ftiou,  Doured  out  streams  of 
lava,  oiie  of  wrnicb  took  the  direetion 
of  the  Camaldoli,  the  other  that  of 
J^>sco  del  Haoro,  The  crater  con- 
tlnuad  to  be  more  or  less  distorted 
during  1818  and  1819,  In  the  latter 
v<4r,  and  again  in  1820,  it  was  visited 
hy  Bir  Humphry  Davy,  who  published 
an  account  of  nis  observations  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions.  jfJtna  was 
in  action  in  May,  1819. 

45,  In  April,  1820.  It  commenced 
by  a  discharge  of  lava  from  a  new 
crater  in  the  8.  flank  of  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  6  othera 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  N.W,  declivity. 
Prom  each  of  them  a  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  united  and  flowed  into  the 
Foftso  della  Vetrana,  where  it  may  still 
lie  seen. 

46,  On  the  22nd  October,  1822.  Early 
in  the  year  the  water  in  the  wells 


declivities  of  the  mountain  was  ascer- 
tained by  Monticelli  to  be  3  feet,  and  on 
the  plain  from  16  to  20  inches.  The 
vapoon  from  the  crater,  which  rose  to 
the  heidit  of  nearly  10,000  ft,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  oischarging  flashes  of 
lichtning,  were  condensed  into  showers 
of  heated  water,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
and  deluged  the  villages  of  S,  8ebastiano 
and  Bifassa.  The  rain  formed,  as  it  de- 
scended, small  pisolitic  globules  by  the 
attraction  of  the  more  minute  particles 
of  flne  volcanic  ashes,  many  of  which 
may  be  examined  in  iiiu  3t  Pompeii  in 
thin  layera  mixed  with  a  loose  brown 
tufa.  One  mass  of  lava,  many  tons  in 
weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  3  m.  dis- 
tant. On  the  26th  a  cloud  of  fine 
ashes  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  crater,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  mountain,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
stream  of  boiling  water,  until  Monti- 
celli ascertained  its  real  character,  and 
liad  diminished,    A   new  crater  had   satisfied  the  people  that  they  had  been 


opened  near  the  6  lateral  ones  of  the 
last  eruption;  and  on  the  23rd  and 
24th  February  it  poured  out  several 
streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  On 
the  23rd  October  the  great  cone  suddenly 
fell  in  with  a  loud  crash.  The  crater, 
after  several  fihocks,  threw  out  two 
streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  overran 
the  old  lavas  in  the  direction  of  Bosco- 
tre-Cttse,  the  other  ran  down  the  W. 
side  towards  Ija  Favorita  and  Kesina. 
It  was  at  first  )  m.  in  breadth,  but  it 
afti^rwards  increased  to  the  breadth  of  a 
mile.  Another  stream  issued  from  a  new 
cone,  and  followed  the  same  course; 
and  a  4th  issued  from  one  of  the  old 
Koccole  of  1794,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  ashes  and 
stones  thrown  out  intercepted  the 
higli  road  from  Itcsina  to  Torre  dell' 
Anuunziata.  For  4  days  they  fell  in 
one  continued  shower,  and  they  did 
not  entirely  cease  for  12  da^s.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  frag- 
mentary ashes  and  black  augitic  sand 
Hlftt  the  day  was  converted  into  night. 
miSf  dsrJfueM  prevailed  as  &r  even  as 


misled  by  an  optical  delusion.  This 
eruption  left  the  crater  as  an  irregular 
gulf,  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  which 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 
steepness  and  their  constant  evolution 
of  steam  combined  with  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  gas.  But  if  the  depth 
were  really  2000  feet,  it  must  have  ra- 
pidly decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr,  jBabbage,  on  examin- 
ing the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  bebw  the  lowest  part. 
The  total  height  of  the  eruptive  cone 
was  reduced  to  3400  feet. 

47.  On  the  14th  March,  1828,  an 
eruption  took  place  from  a  rent  in  the 
side  of  the  crater  on  the  £.  side.  It 
commenced  with  the  appearance  of  a 
quantity  of  smoke,  followed  by  a  dis- 
charge of  stones  and  of  some  lava.  On 
the  22nd  a  stream  of  lava  issued,  which 
ran  round  the  base  of  the  crater  into 
the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.     Showers    of 


fufid,  where  the  aahe§  fell  to  a  depth  \  stones  were  thrown  out,  most  of  which 
'^reraJ  inches.    Their  depth  on  the  I  fell  WJW  Valo  t\^^  ct^\«t»  tV^  w^^'Cv^^ 
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48.  On  the  18th  September,  1831. 
The  small  eone  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  crater  had  been  so  rapidly  In- 
crcnKing,  that  it  wu  more  th&n  15U  feet 

above  me  dremnference  of  the  crater,  \ 
which  wae  filled  to  the  biim  with  Ihe 
Bccumnlnled  scndEe.  The  cone  on  the 
leth  Sepl.  ditcharged  >  itrenm  of  lava 
which  ran  doirn  the  monntaia  tovards 
Boko  Heale.  On  the  !9th  December 
another  itream  was  poured  out  in  the 
direction  of  Reeina.  Othcra  luc- 
ceeded  at  incervalB  of  a  few  weeks, 
IQI  Febroarf,  183a.  In  Aug^t,  1833. 
the  water  in  the  welli  at  Reiina  began 
to  dimiaiih,  and  on  the  13(h  three 
utreams  of  lava  deicended  in  the  di- 
rection of  Torre  del  Qreco,  dividing, 

aa    they    adTanced,    ir'"     " 

amnller  one*. 


49.  InAugnat,  1834.  It  commenoed 
with  a  aeries  of  violent  explosionB. 
Two  streams  of  lava  were  next  thrown 
nut,  oue  over  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
the  other  from  thebaae  of  the  old  cone, 
accompanied  by  flames,  which  M.  Abich 
assures  us  were  prodnced  by  hydrogen. 
Odc  stream  lost  itself  in  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo ;  the  other  flowed  down  S.E. 
towards  Boico  Reale,  advaacing  with 

?reat  rapidity  in  a  vast  current  uearly 
m.  broad,  and  from  le  to  30  fl.  deep, 
which  did  not  slop  until  the  Bth  day, 
when  it  had  run  a  distance  of  9  m.  It 
engulfed  the  village  of  Capoiecw)  .sparing 
only  4  hoiuea  out  of  EOO.  Pompeii  was 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  buried  a 
«cconil  time.  The  heat  evolved  by  this 
stream  of  lava  was  felt  at  Sorrento.  The 
old  cone  disappeared,  and  the  plain 
which  formed  the  floor  of  the  crater 
sank  down  into  a  double  abyss,  divided 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava. 

50.  Od  the  6th  March,  1838,  several 
streams  of  lava  were  poured  out  from 
the  greaterater,  which  descended  slowly 
■□to  the  vallej'B  of  the  mountain.  In 
Jan.  1839,  two  streams  flowed  from  the 
lip  of  the  crater,  one  of  which  traversed 
t)ie  Foiso  Grande,  the  other  ran  towards 
Oltaiano.    At  the  sarae  time  the  c 


threw  npon  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
leir  Anauniiata  a  great  (quantity  ofla- 
pilli  and  black  sand  comiKnedof  cryttala 
of  augite.  The  crater  was  changed  by 
Ihis  eruption  ;  the  interior  assumed  the 
Torm  of  a  funnel  300  feet  deep,  acces- 
sible to  the  bottom.  In  1841  a  small 
began  to  form  over  the  mouth  in 
cutre,  and  to  pour  out  lava  sad 
red-hot  stonca  in  such  aliundBnce  that 
4  years  its  bulk  was  so  increased 

to  lie  visible  from  Naples.     In  1849 

?(n4  was  in  acUon. 

51.  On  the  23nd  April.  1845.  A 
mouth  at  the  base  of  the  central  cone 
threw  out  a  small  stream  of  lava 
which  eioiled  interest  among  the  geo- 
logists, on  account  of  the  crystals  of 
le^icite  which  it  contained ;  a  mineral 
previously  supposed  to  be  eoufined  to 
''~e  ancient  lavas  of  Monte  Somma. 

53.  On  the  131h  November,  1847. 
Ten  small  streams  of  lava  orerflowed 
the  great  crater  on  the  E.  and  B.G. 
■ides,  and  ran  down  towards  Ottaiano, 
BoKco  Reals,  and  Torre  del  Greco.  In 
December,  1849,  scarcely  a  week  passed 
without  an  eniptioii,  small  but  interest- 
ing on  account  of  the  crystala  of  leu- 
cite  which  were  again  ejected. 


at  the  begimiing  of  1850,  was  about 
70  ft.  higher  than  the  Punta  del  Palo. 
It  was  composed  entirely  of  scoriee,  and 
had  at  its  aummil  a  flinnel-like  crater 
of  about  100  ft.  deep.  On  the  7th 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  cone  opened  and 
poured  out  a  mass  of  lava  which  de- 
scended in  three  streams,  two  of  which 
advanced  upon  Ottaiano,  destroying  a 
tract  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the 
Principe  di  Ottaiano ;  the  third  took  the 
direction  of  Boaco  Reale.  On  the  Bth 
the  lava  was  advancing  with  a  front  of 
about  1}  m.  broad  and  IS  fl.  deep  upon 
Bosco  Reale,  which  it  reached  and  en- 
veloped shortly  before  9  at  night.  TTie 
wood,  contdmng  some  fine  oak,  Ueic, 
and  ash-trees  was  entirelv  cousumeil. 
The  large  trees,  as  soon  as  uiey  were  en- 
veloped intiit  6<jVvaj\wv,  y'-s.'"*-  '™-"- 
Jeta  ot  Mwmf  «iWwnittwa«"^^^ 
and  \)iBiteh,  anft.  ftwwi  cx-^VAtA.  "*™:  I 
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loud  uoise,  projected  upwards  to  a 
height  of  firom  10  to  20  ft.  As  they 
were  consuming  they  threw  up  a 
stream  of  bright  dear  name.  The  lava 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  sur£Eu;e 
of  9  sq.  m.  During  the  whole  night 
the  mountain  was  enveloped  in  a  shower 
of  red-hot  scorise  and  stones  of  a  con- 
siderable size,  producing  a  magnificent 
effect,  but  entsuling  imminent  danger 
on  the  persons  who  ascended  the  crater 
to  witness  it.  This  eruption  changed 
entirely  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
The  walls  of  the  old  crater  were  broken 
down ;  and  the  central  cone  was  reduced 
in  height  and  form.  Its  summit,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  2  m. 
in  circumference ;  its  crater  was  150  ft. 
in  depth,  and  accessible  to  the  bottom. 
On  the  20th  August,  1852,  ^tna  burst 
into  action,  and  continued  so  till  the 
middle  of  November. 

54.  Towards  the  close  of  1854 
Vesuvius  showed  symptoms  of  con- 
siderable activity,  and  after  several 
earthquake  movements  an  extensive 
fissure  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
Punta  del  Palo  in  January,  1855, 
showing  well  the  structure  of  the 
cone,  formed  of  concentric  layers  of 
ashes  and  lava.  On  the  1st  of  May 
following  commenced  ^the  great  erup- 
tion of  that  year,  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  cone,  a  stream  .of  lava  flowed 
down  its  sides  into  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  from  thence  into  the  Fosso 
de'  Cancroni,  from  which  it  gradually 
reached  the  plain,  committing  dreadful 
ravages  through  a  highly  cultivated  dis- 
trict :  dividing  into  two  streams,  one 
took  the  direction  of  San  Jorio  and 
Pordci,  stopped  before  reaching  the 
former  village;  whilst  the  second,  after 
threatening  with  destruction  the  large 
villages  of  Massa  di  Somma  and  S. 
Sebastiano,  followed  the  line  of  a 
watercourse  as  far  as  the  hamlet  of  La 
Cercola  in  the  plain,  the  extreme  point 
it  attained.  A  curious  particularity  of 
the  lava  of  this  eruption  was  the  great 
^jyjUi  of  time  it  maintained  its  high 
^Ibsisre,  and  the  production  in  its 
■l  even  to  a  very  late  period,  of 
MiftUJar  mineral  substance  called 
a  obloride  of  Jead.    Of  late 


years  it  was  this  eruption  which  per- 
haps inspired  the  greatest  terror,  it 
being  at  one  moment  feared  it  would 
reach  Portici,  and  even  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  in  the  suburb  of  Naples. 

55.  From  the  end  of  May,  1855,  to 
the  same  period  in  1858,  Vesuvius  re- 
mained in  comparative  quiescence.   In 
December  of  the  latter  year,  and  con- 
temporaneously with  the  great  earth- 
quake movements  in  the  province  of 
La  Basilicata,  it  exhibited  more  acti- 
vity;  the  old  crater  on  the  summit 
had  gradually  become  filled  up,  having 
only  two  small  eruptive  cones  in  its 
centre,  from  which  masses  of  vapour, 
with    occasional    eruptions    of   ashes 
and  lava,  were  thrown  out,  the  latter 
gradually  adding  to  the  elevation  of 
Uie  cone,  which   attained  a  greater 
height  than  perhaps  at  any  former 
period,  exceeding  considerably  that  of 
the  Punta  del  Palo,   now  no  longer 
visible.    On  the  27th  of  May,  however, 
after  some  violent  movements,  a  new 
crater  was  formed  half  way  between 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  and  soon  after  a  much  more 
extensive  fissure  in  the  Piano  delle 
Grenestre,  on  which  rose  several  craters 
which  poured    forth  a   river  of  lava 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  one  branch 
taking  the    direction    of   the    Fosso 
della  Vetrana,  and  the  other  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  magnificent  fiery  cascade 
into  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  it  nearly 
filled    up ;     thus   enveloping    almost 
entirely  the  hill  on  which  stand  the 
Hermitage  and  the  observatory.  Other 
fissures  of  eruption  opened  about  the 
same  time  in  different  parts  of    the 
great  cone,    and    especially    on    the 
summit;  this  eruption  threatened  to 
invade  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesu- 
vius, like  that  of  1855. 

Between  1858  and  the  end  of  1861, 
Vesuvius  remained  without  any  re- 
markable movement;  the  terminal 
crater  being  nearly  filled  up,  emitting 
from  time  to  time  clouds  of  vapour 
and  eruptions  of  ashes  only.  On  Dec. 
8, 1861,  a^er  several  shocks  of  earth- 
1  qu9ke,  wYiic^^ctfe  w^et^V^  feW  i\«vi^ 
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8  A.M.  uutil  3  P.M.,  Torre  del  Greco 
became  suddeiilj  enyeloped  in  dark- 
ness, owing  to  the  clonds  of  ashes 
erupted  from  a  number  of  small  cones 
which  opened  at  a  distance  of  700 
yards  behind  the  town.  These  cones, 
1 1  in  number,  were  ranged  on  a  fissure 
of  about  2000  yards  In  length,  and  con- 
tinued in  eruption  for  several  days,  one 
of  them  only  sending  forth  a  current 
of  lava.  During  this  time  Torre 
del  Greco  sustained  great  injury,  the 
ground  being  rent  in  every  direction ; 
the  fissures  thus  produced  by  earth- 
quake movements  emitting  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases,  whilst  the  adjoining 
coast-line  was  raised  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  height  of  3}  English  feet. 
These  gaseous  emanations  continued 
for  several  weeks  alon^  the  W.  base  of 
Vesuvius ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  CArburetted  hydrogen.  The 
small  volcanic  cones  were  at  a  lower 
level  (1000  feet)  than  those  which  in 
June,  1794,  destroyed  the  same  town. 
From  1861  to  1865  the  volcano  re- 
mained comparatively  quiescent,  when 
the  great  central  crater  had  attained 
a  circumference  of  about  900  yards, 
emitting  only  aqueous  vapour  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  In  March, 
1865,  the  mountain  showed  such 
activity,  throwing  up  ignited  masses 
of  lava  and  ashes  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  the  approach  of  the  cone 
dangerous.  In  May,  1865,  the  crater, 
about  950  yards  in  circumference  and 
about  100  deep,  had  in  the  bottom  a 
small  crater  of  eruption  in  considerable 
activity,  trom  which  issued  a  quantity 
of  lava  and  eruptions  of  ashes  and 
stones,  which  filled  up  the  great  one. 

During  the  remainder  of  1865,  and 
until  Dec.  1867,  there  was  little  to  no- 
tice in  the  igneous  action  of  the  moun- 
tain ;  the  small  craters  of  the  terminal 
one  emitting  only  ashes  and  vapours. 
Towards  the  middle  of  December  two 
mouths  continued  to  throw  out  ashes 
and  incandescent  masses  of  lava  in 
greater  abundance;  and  several  small 
currents  could  be  seen  descending  ^e 
great  eooa  In  Jan,  1868,  these  lava 
erapthm  became  more  considerable; 


about  the  10th  two  menacing  Massa  di 
Somma,  Cercola,  and  Torre  del  Greco. 
During  the  next  3  months  there  were 
numerous  outbursts  f^om  the  top  of 
the  great  cone,  and  by  which  it  has 
reached  a  greater  elevation  than  at  any 
former  period,  having  attained  on  April 
5  (1868)  4253  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  or  1 7  above  any  former  one. 

The  editor  is  indebted  to  a  friend, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  geologists  in 
Europe,  and  who  during  the  month  of 
May,  1868,  visited  the  volcano  repeat- 
edly, for  the  following  notice  on  the 
present  state  of  the  mountain : — 

**  When  I  visited  Vesuvius  in  1 865 
the  crater  on  the  summit  presented  an 
opening  of  about  2600  Eng.  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  200  deep,  in  the 
midst  of  which  rose  a  very  active  small 
crater  of  eruption,  projecting  constantly 
ashes,  lapilli,  and  lava,  which  were 
filling  up  gradually  the  greater  cavity. 
In  April,  1866,  this  crater  only  vomited 
vapours.  In  Nov.  1867,  when  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced  the  late  re- 
newed activity  of  the  volcano,  the  great 
crater  of  the  two  former  years  became 
filled  up  with  lava,  which,  passing  over 
its  brim,  sent  forth  currents  down  the 
N.W.  declivities  of  the  cone,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo  and 
Kesina,  covering  the  coating  of  ashes 
which  in  former  years  rendered  the 
descent  so  comparatively  easy  and  rapid. 
At  present  the  summit  presents  an  irre- 
p;ular  plateau,  formed  of  modem  lavas, 
m  the  south  of  which  rises  the  present 
eruptive  or  adventitious  cone,  about  221 
ft.  above  the  rim  of  that  of  1865.  This 
active  crater,  formed  of  ashes  and 
ejected  fragments  of  lava,  consists  of 
two  mouths,  emitting  gaseous  vapours, 
stones,  and  ashes,  the  highest  part 
being  towards  Torre  del  Greco.  Al- 
though fatiguing,  there  is  little  risk  in 
ascending  to  its  summit,  except  when 
stones  and  masses  of  molten  lava  are 
ejected. 

'*  It  is  from  the  northern  and  eastern 
base  of  this   adventitious    or    active 
crater  that  have  issued  most  of  the 
currents  of  \vi«l  ^\ava%  ^'t  -^t^mson. 
year,  and  'w\v\c\i\»LN'fe  ^<ews!«Aft.^  ^w>% 
I  the   aidea  of  XXi^  ^gwaX  ws^^  vs^«x^'«» 
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the  Atrio  del  Cavallo.  One  only 
issued  on  the  SAe.  declivity  of  the 
great  cone,  in  the  direction  of  Bosco 
Reale,  about  the  middle  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  has  left  behind  neither  de- 
pression nor  crater. 

"  One  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  recent  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  is 
their  diminished  thickness,  owing  to 
their  flowing  over  an  inclined  sur&ce, 
covering  the  face  of  the  mountain  with 
a  kind  of  mantle,  contrasting  so  much 
in  appearance  with  the  cordiform  sur- 
face of  the  great  eruption  of  1868. 

**A  novelty  in  the  Vesuvian  erup- 
tions appears  to  be  the  presence  of 
well-denned  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
fumaroli  close  to  the  eruptive  cone, 
and  of  considerable  sublimations  of 
sea-salt,  and  especially  of  gypsum,  in 
the  cavities  of  the  currents. 

"  The  present  eruption  of  1868  may 
be  said  to  be  a  mere  continuation  of 
that  of  1865,  which,  at  the  end  of  1867, 
having  filled  up  the  crater  of  the  former 
year,  afforded  a  passage  to  the  frequent 
outspurts  of  molten  matter,  which,  run- 
ning down  the  flanks  of  the  great  cone, 
formed  such  fine  objects  as  seen  from 
Naples  in  the  long  winter  nights  of  the 
present  year,  especially  when  the  sur- 
face of  the  peak  was  enveloped  in 
snow. 

**  The  excursion  to  Vesuvius,  which 
was  comparatively  facile  in  former 
years,  has  become  much  less  so  during 
the  present,  especially  the  descent, 
owing  to  the  surface  of  the  mountain 
being  covered  with  lava  eruptions,  con- 
cealing the  thick  coating  of  ashes  which 
formerly  covered  it.  At  the  present 
time  it  is  necessary  to  abandon  the 
horses  before  entering  the  Atrio  del 
Cavallo,  the  ascent  commencing  near 
the  crater  called  La  Bocca  del  Franceses 
and  which  will  require  at  least  a 
fatiguing  trudge  of  1  hr.  The  descent 
is  by  the  same  track,  instead  of  being 
effected  rapidly  as  formerly  over  the 
surface  of  the  ashes.  An  easier  mode 
of_de8cending  perhaps  will  be  down  the  j 
declivity  of  tiie  cone  to  Bosco 
^'  it  will  be  preferable,  although 
M>  especially  for  ladies.  In  case 
t/egBdoptiug  it,  iter  must  diteoX 

JBiTiageB  to  proceed  feottk  Hesina 


to  the  latter  village,  from  which  Pom- 
peii may  be  easily  visited." — JE,  de  K, 
May  12,  1868.  , 

Summary, — The  principal  facts  esta- 
blished by  these  eruptions  are:  —  i. 
When  the  crater  is  nearly  filled  up,  or 
its  surface  a  little  depressed  below  the 
rim,  an  eruption  may  be  considered  near 
at  hand.  The  periods  of  rest  occur  when 
the  crater  has  been  cleared  out  by  a 
violent  explosion,  or  by  a  series  of  small 
eniptions.  2.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  narrowed  by 
accumulated  matter  as  to  be  unequal 
to  the  free  discharge  of  the  lava  col- 
lected in  its  central  reservoir,  lateral 
openings  are  formed,  which,  being 
nearer  the  source  of  heat,  discharge 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  greater  liquidity 
than  the  great  crater,  and,  meeting  a 
less  inclined  surface,  it  is  enabled  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
almost  impossible  at  the  high  angle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone.  3.  The  cohesion 
of  a  lava  current  causes  it  to  move 
slowly  in  the  form  of  a  tall  ridge 
or  embankment,  the  surfiice  of  which 
gradually  loses  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it  becomes  cooled  by  the  air,  and, 
aided  probably  by  the  escape  of  heated 
vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  or 
scoriae,  some  of  which  form  a  deep  layer 
on  the  surface,  while  others  roll  down 
the  sides  and  make  a  regular  channel 
for  the  advancing  current.  As  these 
scoriffi  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they 
enable  the  central  portion  of  the  mass 
to  retain  its  fluidity  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  preserve  its  heat  for  months 
and  even  years ;  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  cross  the  current  as 
it  flows.  4.  The  earthquakes  which 
precede  and  accompany  an  eruption  are 
probably  caused  by  the  effort  of  the 
elastic  vapour  to  clear  the  internal 
channel  when  it  is  obstructed  by  masses 
of  solid  matter.  5.  The  so  called  smoke 
from  the  crater  consists  of  aqueous 
vapour,  more  or  less  dark  as  it  happens 
to  be  chargedwith  ashes.  When  this  va- 
pour condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it  de- 
Bcendft  ia  the  form  of  warm  rain,  which 
a&BtUDaeA  ^  ooiAXiftanR^  ^^  to?i^  ^Wl 
the  "va^ut  \a  \«»jSkftdL  "tfVOa.  «iw»  \3a. 
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excess,  and  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  falls  is  eoTered  with  fine  frag- 
mentary matter.  6.  The  fire  whidi 
is  seen  above  the  crater  daring  an 
eruption  is  not  flune,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  cloods  of  vapour  and  ashes 
held  in  tnspension  which  accumulate 
above  it  7.  The  lightning  which  is 
seen  playing  and  darting  fh>m  the  edges 
of  these  clouds  is  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  vapour  into  water,  and 
by'the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 
8.  The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  re- 
garded as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
ing eruption,  without  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  cause  being  yet 
given. 

Oeological  Structure, — The  lower  beds 
of  Za  Somma,  like  the  lower  strata  of 
the  plain  around  it,  are  of  enormous 
thickness,  and  consist  of  a  compact  tufa, 
formed  of  fragments  of  pumice  and 
ashes,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
under  the  sea  before  the  mountain  was 
upheaved.  This  tu&  contains  shells  of 
species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  numerous  erratic  blocks  of 
limestone,  some  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered so  crystalline  by  the  action  of  heat 
that  they  may  be  called  marble  (this  is 
the  pretended  lava  of  Vesuvius,  from 
which  cameos  are  made  by  the  artists 
of  Naples) ;  and  a  coarser  argillaceoas 
limestone  containing  fossil  sheUs  of  the 
tertiary  period,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  modem  ones  in  the  puma- 
ceous  tufa ;  both  of  which  have  been 
evidently  torn  firom  their  original  site 
by  the  volcanic  action.  To  some  of 
these  erratic  masses  serpulse  or  sea- 
worms  of  existing  species  and  of  great 
delicacy  have  been  found  adhering. 
Upon  mese  beds  of  tufa,  which  consti- 
tute more  than  half  the  height  of 
Somma,  rest  numerous  currents  or  beds 
of  leucltic  hiva,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived f^pom  the  ancient  eruptions  of 
the  moimtain.  They  incline  outwards 
at  an  angto  of  about  25%  and  alternate 
wjtb  beai  of  MoorisB,  the  whole  being 
Jnteneoted  by  dike§  of  compact  lavai 


The  best  place  fbr  examining  this  cu- 
rious structure  will  be  in  the  Fosso 
Grande,  a  ravine  in  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  |the  Hermitage, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  by  uie 
action  of  torrents,  and  in  the  ravines 
descending  towards  the  villages  of  Sant' 
Anastasia  and  Somma.  The  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  will  be  the  best  point  for  ob- 
serving the  numerous  lava  dikes  of  the 
Somma. 

The  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  ascer- 
tained at  various  times,  when  portions  of 
its  sides  have  been  rent  or  broken  down, 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  beds  of 
lava,  scorise,  and  tufa,  which  dip  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying  from  30°  to 
40°  at  their  upper  part,  but  become  hori- 
zontal as  they  approach  the  precipitous 
escarpment^  of  Somma.    The  lowest  of 
these  beds  are  intersected  by  vertical 
dikes  of  augitic  lava  from  400  to  500  ft. 
high,  which,  fh>m  their  hard  compact 
structure  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
occur,  are  evidentiy  more  ancient  than 
any  eruption  of  wmch  we  have  record. 
The  Punta  del  Palo,  which  formerly 
constituted  the  highest  margin  of  the 
crater,    but    which    has    now    disap- 
peared, has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
measurements  in  connexion  with  the 
S.E.   margin   opposite  Bosco-tre-Case, 
which  had  been  the  lowest  since  the 
eruption  of  1794.   When  Sanssure  mea- 
sured these  margins  barometrically  in 
1773,  he  found  tiiat  their  heieht  was 
equal — 3894  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.    In  1794,  Poll,  bv  barometric  mea- 
surement,  ascertained    the    height    of 
Punta  del  Palo  at  3875  ft,  while  Breis- 
lak  made  it    3920  ft.     In  the  same 
year  the  S.E.'margin,  liter  the  eruption, 
was  found  to  be  426  ft.  lower  than 
Punta  del  Palo.     In  1805  Humboldt, 
on  whose  authority  we  give  these  fi- 
gures, measured  both  points  barome- 
trically in  conjunction  with  Gay-Lussac 
and  Von  Budi,  and  ascertained  their 
relative  heights  to  be  3856  and  3414  fL 
In  1810  Brioschi,  by  trigonometrical 
measurement,  TnAd&  '&^\l^\^^  ^l^^sss^s^ 
del  Palo  to\>e  4'^n^  ^.  ^,\s,\^\^N\vycsoJ».% 
by  the  Msae  meMi%^  ^V\\  ^»    ^\.^^^SL 
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tions,  calculated  the  height  of  the  same 
point  at  3971  ft,  Monticelli  and  Covelli 
at  3990,  and  Humboldt  at  4022  ft. — 
the  height  of  the  S.E.  margin  in  the 
same  year,  according  to  Humboldt's 
measurement,  being  3491,  a  difference 
of  531  ft.  The  most  accurate^measure- 
meuts  of  all,  those  of  Professor  Schi- 
Yoni  in  1858,  made  the  Punta  del  Palo 
only  3943  ft.,  and  the  highest  point 
of  the  crater  itself,  on  the  7th  March, 
1850,  4235  ft.  (1291  metres),  since 
which  it  was  lowered  to  4004  by  the 
eruption  of  June,  1858.  The  height  has 
continued  to  increase,  especially  during 
the  present  year,  when  it  has  attained 
a  greater  elevation  (4263  feet,  1297 
metres)  (April,  1868)  than  at  any  pre- 
ceding period.  The  crater  of  eruption 
has  risen  successively  from  3876  ft.  in 
1845,  to  4168  in  1858,  and  to  4210  in 
1868. 


Minerals, — The  catalogue  of  Vesuvian 
minerals,  which  was  formerly  so  volu- 
minous, has  been  reduced  to  about  40 
species  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Professor  Scacchi  of  Naples,  one  of  the 
best  of  living  crystallographers,  who 
found  that  many  of  the  new  ones,  named  in 
honour  of  men  of  science,  were  identical 
with  others  which  had  long  been  known. 
By  far  the  greater  part  are  found  in  the 
more  ancient  lavas  of  the  Somma,  or  in 
the  masses  of  limestone  and  other  de- 
tached blocks  imbedded  in  the  volcanic 
conglomerate,  and  which  were  ejected 
by  the  ancient  eruptions  of  that  moun- 
tain. Vesuvius  produces  only  augite 
(the  most  abundant  of  the  whole), 
hornblende,  mica,  sodalite,  breisla- 
kite,  magnetic  iron,  and  leucite  in 
detached  crystals.  Somma  produces,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  sarcolite,  ^obertite 
(carbonate  of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apa- 
tite, quartz  crystals,  lazulite,  periclase 
or  crystals  of  pure  magnesia,  and  mel- 
lilite  (varieties  of  which  have  been 
called  at  various  times  humboldtite, 
somervillite,  and  zurlite);  aragonite, 
monticellite,  sommite  or  nepheline, 
davyite  and  cavolinite ;  anorthite,  chris- 
tianite,  and  hioiine;  comptonite,  hatiyne, 
zircon,  atacamite  (cblonde  of  copper), 
nuca  crystals,  olivine,  felspar,  tsal  am- 


moniac, idocrase  or  vesuvian,  pyra- 
midal garnet,  meionite,  pyrokene,  titJi- 
niferous  iron,  &c.  &c.  An  interesting 
species,  the  coturmite,  a  cloride  of  lead, 
has  been  found  abundantly  in  the 
current  of  1855,  produced  by  sublima- 
tion in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  as  it  has 
cooled.  The  traveller  will  find  most 
of  these  minerals  for  sale  at  Resina, 
where  the  several  guides  add  to  their 
ordinary  avocations  that  of  mineral 
collectors,  at  the  season  when  not  en» 
gaged  in  conducting  strangers.  Gio- 
vanni Cozzolino  is  the  most  intelligent 
for  his  mineralogical  knowledge ;  but 
all  are  rather  exorbitant  in  the  prices, 
and  will  require  to  be  beaten  down. 

In  1844  a  Meteorological  Observa- 
tory was  erected  near  the  Hermitage,  on 
a  ridge  2080  ft.  above  the  sea,  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  scientific  infor- 
mation on  the  phenomena  of  the  vol- 
cano. It  was  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  celebrated  natural  philosopher 
Melloni,  whose  subsequent  persecution 
forms  one  of  the  many  acts  of  tyranny 
towards  men  of  genius  of  the  Neapo- 
litan Bourbons.  It  is  now  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Palmieri,  and 
contains  the  necessary  instruments  for 
the  ordinary  routine  of  meteorological 
research,  and  an  ingenious  apparatus 
for  indicating  the  occurrence  of  earth- 
quake movements. 

The  slopes  of  Vesuvius  produce  a 
wine  which,  under  the  name  of  Lacrinw. 
Christi,  is  well  known  in  England. 
Chiabrera,  the  Ligurian  poet,  has  eulo- 
gized its  merits;  the  white  kind  ap- 
pears to  surpass  the  red  in  retaining 
longer  the  delicacy  of  flavour  which 
distmguishes  it : — 

Chi  fti  de*  contadlni  il  si  indiscreto, 

Gh'  a  sbigottir  la  gente 

Diede  nome  dolente 

Al  vin,  che  sovra  gli  altri  11  cuor  &  lieto  ? 

Lacrima  dunque  appellarasei  un  riso, 

Farto  di  nobilissima  vendemmia  ? 

After  a  visit  to  Vesuvius  the  tra- 
veller will  take  an  early  opportunity  of 
exploring  the  cities  which  were  buried 
under  its  eruptions. 
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HBSCT7LANEI7H. 

The  entrance  to  Herculaneum  is  at 
Kesina,  at  the  comer  of  the  main  street 
and  the  Yioo  di  Mare.  2  frs.  are  paid 
on  entering,  the  same  system  of  a  fixed 
foe  having  been  estabhshed  here  as  at 
Pompeii.  The  excavations  called  the 
Scavo  Nuovo  at  a  httle  distance  from 
the  theatre,  but  are  under  the  control 
of  the  same  guides. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that 
HercuIaneum,'Pompeii,  and  Stabise  were 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79 — 
Herculaneum  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  the  mud  which  accompanied  the 
eruption,  Pompeii  and  Stabise  by 
showers  of  ashes  and  pumice-stoue. 

The  three  cities  were  situated  at 
nearly  equal  distances  from  each  other, 
— ^Herculaneum  on  the  site  now  occu- 
pied by  Portici  and  Besina,  about  4> 
m.  &om  Naples ;  Pompeii,  on  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  Samo ;  and  Stabise  on  the 
rising  ground  on  the  flank  of  Monte  S. 
Angelo,  4  m.  jfrom  Pompeii. 

Greek  tradition  ascnoed  the  origin 
of  Herculaneum  to  Hercules,  hence 
Ovid  called  it  Merculea  whs.  It  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and  the 
Samnites.  Livy  states  that  the  Consul 
Carvihus  took  it  from  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  293 ;  though  some  critics  suppose 
that  Livy's  passage  refers  to  another 
Herculaneum,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  Samnium.  It  joined  in 
the  Social  War,  but  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Didius  80  B.C.  It  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  municipium,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  with  its  own 
laws  by  the  Demarchs  and  Archons, 
who  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 
Several  distinguished  Bomans  had  villas 
in  the  city  or  its  suburbs :  Servilia,  the 
sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  resided  here  in  a  villa  be- 
stowed upon  her  by  Julius  Csesar; 
Tiberius  confined  his  niece  Agrippina 
in  another  TSUa,  wbich  was  destroyed 
bjrber  eon  Ckliguhk,  in  order  to  oblite* 
fS:  Italy  J] 


rate  every  trace  of  the  cruelties  she  had 
sufiered. 

The  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  projecting  headland,  and 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusually  healthy ;  and  the  historian 
Sisenna,  who  flourished  b.c.  91,  in  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Nonius,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  on  elevated  ground 
between  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
low  walls.  Its  port  was  called  Betina, 
a  name  preserved  in  the  modem  Se- 
sina.  The  name  of  Herculaneum  lin- 
gered on  the  spot  till  the  middle  of  the 
5th  cent.,  when  the  eruption  of  472 
destroyed  the  cluster  of  nouses  which 
the  poorer  citizens  had  erected  on  the 
site  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  A.D.  79.  The  ancient  line  of  the  Her- 
culanean  coast  was  ascertained,  during 
the  excavations  of  the  last  cent.,  to  be 
between  the  S.  extremity  of  the  royal 
palace  and  the  Mortelle,  and  the  head- 
land mentioned  by  Strabo,  about  95 
feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast. 

In  A.D.  63  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  earthquake. — "  One  part  of  Her- 
culaneum," says  Seneca,  "  was  de- 
stroyed, and  what  remains  is  not  safe." 
In  79  it  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  volcanic  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
buildings  nearly  to  their  roofs,  and 
hardened  as  it  dried  into  a  coarse 
tufa,  upon  which,  in  subsequent  erup- 
tions, showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  were  deposited  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  112  feet.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  calculated  that  these  accumu- 
lations were  the  work  of  six  distinct 
eruptions.  They  are  divided  by  thin 
strata  of  vegetable  soil,  in  which  Lippi 
discovered  land  shells,  which  lived 
upon  it  during  the  intervals  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposits. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
attended  by  any  considerable  loss  of  life. 
The  discovery  of  only  two  skeletons  in 
the  earlier  excavations,  one  of  which, 
from  the  cast  made  by  his  extended  arm 
upon  the  tufa,  would  appear  to  have 
perished  in  tYift  «i\.\«Ea:^\>  \»  ^sw«k  ^\»sl 
of  gold,  &h.o^%  ^^a»Jt  \XyB\sJDaia*KE^'^M«' 
time  to  e&oa^  *.  ^"^k^  ^^  ^®^  "**** 
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aoaareate  of  moner  and  other  rtht' 
Mem  if  another  proof  that  thej  had 
heen  able  to  nmore  all  theramafaleK 
iirhiefadie7  could  earrj.  Windcdniaim, 
OD  ihe  eridenoe  of  a  dedieatorr  in- 
•eription,  containing  tiie  vordf  ja^aa 
iraudaia  ex  ohdUiM  heU  ad  eeMrilo' 
tern  tkenmairmm  weveriamarmwL,  ke^ 
tappoted  that  the  Bomans  made  an 
attODpt  to  excavate  the  miiii:  but 
Fea  obeerre§  that  the  term  abdita 
loea  if  of  too  frequent  oecmrence  in 
inscriptions  to  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  idea.  It  hasoftm  been 
stated  that  from  the  $th  to  the  18th  cent, 
the  existence  of  Hercnlaneom,  as  well  as 
of  Pompeii  and  Stabis?,  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Tet  we  find  these  cities  men- 
tioned in  sereral  worlu  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  cent. ;  thon^  Herca- 
laneimi  was  supposed  to  be  buoried  mider 
where  Torre  oA  Greco  now  stands. 

The  discorery  of  its  real  site  is  dne 
to  a  fortnitoos  circomstance.    In  1709 
the   Prince    d'Elboeo^    of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  was  buikUng  a  casino  at 
Portici,  near  the  €hnnatello,  which  he 
wished    to    decorate    with     marbles. 
Hearing  that  a  person  at  Besina,  in 
sinking  a  well,  had  discorered  some 
fragments     of  statues  and     mosaics, 
he  bou^t  the    right  to    search    for 
more.    This  well,  which  happened  to 
strike  upon  an  ancient  well,  is  now  to 
be  seen  m  the  CortUe  di  8.  CHaeomOyin. 
the  main  street  of  Besina,  or  under- 
grotmd  behind  the  scena  of  the  theatre, 
and  is  about  90  ft.  deep.  Kear  its  bottom 
was  a  passage,  which  led  into  founda- 
tions m  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
For  fire  years  the  Prince  continued  his 
excavations  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  history 
or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ex- 
ploring, and  brought  to   the   Bwrtace 
numerous    statues   and  fragments    of 
sculpture.     At   length,   on    the    dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  female  figpres  of 
tlie  family  of  the  Balbi,  Count  Daun,  the 
Austrian  viceroy,  interfered,  claimed, 
/iff  /it^  name  of  tiie  State,  the  restitution 
^mU  that  the  Prince  had  discovered, 
a  prohibited  the  immoral   of  any 


other  fragments.  Some  of  the  statues 
which  the  Fanee  diUtMnif  Nstcved, 
Coont  Baim  sent  to  Fiinoe  Bngene  at 
Tienna,  at  Ins  death  ther  were  pnr- 
rhaBfd  by  Kvderiek  Angnstn^,  King  of 
Poland  and  XSeetor  of  Saxony,  for  his 
palace  at  Dresden,  where  they  are  etHl 
preMTved.  The  war  of  the  Qnadrvple 
A  IHance  called  Daon  into  more  active 
service,  and  the  viceroys  who  soeceeded 
him  held  oi&oe  for  too  shc»t  a  period  to 
give  any  thought  to  the  discovery  of  an- 
tiquities. For  30  years,  therefore,  the 
excavations  were  abandoned. 


In  1737  Charia  IIL  deteimmed  to 
build  a  palace   at    PorticL      Colonel 
Alculner,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  works,  represented  to  the 
king  the  existence  of  the  wdl  from 
which  so  many  antiques  had  been  ob- 
tained.    His  majesty  ordered  Aleubier 
to  resume  the  excavations;    but   un- 
Inckify  this  officer  was  so  ignorant  of 
antiquities,  that,  on  finding  an  inscrip- 
tion in  brcmze  letters,  he  had  the  letters 
detached  without  copying  it,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  the  king.  He  explored  the 
great  theatre,  and  found  a  quadriga 
lying  broken  on  the  ground;  but  in- 
stead of  carefully  collecting  the  frag- 
ments, he  had  them  carted  off  to  Kaples, 
and  thrown,  like  rubbish,  into  the  Cast  el 
Nuovo,  where  they  lay  until  part  of 
them  was  melted  down  into  busts  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  out  of  others 
the    horse,   now    in    the    Grallery    of 
Bronzes  in  the  Museum,  was  restored. 
He  removed  the  pamtings  from  the 
walls  without  preserving  any  trace  of 
the    beautiful    arabesque    decorations 
with  which  many  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded.   The    colonel    was    at    last 
removed,  and  succeeded  by  a  Swiss, 
Carl  Weber,  who  arranged  all  the  ob- 
jects, as  they  were  found,  in  the  palace 
of  Portici,  and  Couart  was  employed 
under    his   direction    to    restore    the 
sculptures.      So    little    was    at     first 
known  of  the  true  name  of  the  site, 
that  Mr.,  afterwards  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
who  was  in  ll'aples  in  1740,  in  an 
acooxmt)   oi  ^^\^   «uiV7«>\.\QtA  to   the 
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considered  by  some  to  be  a  city  called 
**  Aretina  in  thd  time  of  the  Bomans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hercules,  where  the 
Eomans  usually  embarked  for  Africa." 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Knapton 
descended  into  the  well  and  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  tlieatre  "great 
quantities  of  timber,  beams,  and  racers, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
some  another,  and  all  converted  into 
perfect  charcoal,  except  where  it  had 
been  moistened  with  water,  whore  it 
was  like  rotten  wood."  The  whole 
place  was  filled  with  fragments.  In 
1750  a  long  narrow  passage  sloping 
down  into  the  theatre,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  about  65  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  was  cut  through  the<  solid 
rock,  and  is  still  the  only  way  by  which 
the  trayeller  can  descend  to  examine 
the  building. 

About  this  time  the  kincr  was  in- 
duced to  bring  the  Abate  Baiardi 
from  Parma,  and  confer  upon  him  a 
pension  of  5000  ducats,  in  order  that 
he  might  write  a  complete  account  of 
the  researches  which  his  majesty  in- 
tended to  prosecute  in  the  buried  cities 
of  the  district.  The  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement, aftw  the  labour  of  five 
years,  was  the  production  of  Baiardi*s 
.  ludicrous  work  in  5  large  quarto  vo- 
lumes, in  which  he  attributed  the  origin 
of  the  cities  to  Hercules,  and  indulged 
at  such  length  in  his  favourite  theory, 
that  ho  began  with  the  history  of  the 
demigod  ah  ovo,  and  had  scarcely 
brought  him  to  the  24th  year  of  his 
age  at  the  close  of  the  5th  volume. 
The  king,  weary  of  such  learned  pedan- 
try, committed  the  work  to  the  mem- 
b^  of  the  Accademia  Urcohmese^ 
which  he  founded  for  the  purpose,  and 
under  whose  direction  the  large  work 
known  as  Fitture  di  Ercolatio,  &c.,  in 
9  foL  vols.,  was  published. 

The  excavations  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  with  few  hands, 
and  in  a  desultory  manner.  The  diffi- 
culties of  e&cayating  on  such  a  site  were 
Bs  considerable  as  the  expense.  The 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 


which  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  sur&oe ; 
the  tula  and  the  hard  lava  presented  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  workmen ;  and  the  two  towns  on 
the  overlying  strata  made  it  dangerous 
to  excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
substructions.  As  soon  as  one  portion 
was  excavated  it  was  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  from  the  site  whicli  was  next 
explored;  while,  for  the  security  of 
the  houses  above,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  most  interesting 
edifices  as  soon  as  they  had  been  rifled 
of  their  treasures.  Shafts  were  sunk  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  size  was  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
plorers do  not  appear  to  have  reached 
the  walls  or  any  of  the  gates.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  city  was 
built  on  a  stream  of  lava,  and  that  the 
houses  were  generally  of  one  story. 

ITie  Theatre,  when  first  discovered 
and  cleared,  must  have  been  a  very 
instructive  object.  It  is  now  so  en- 
cumbered with  the  buttresses  built  to 
sustain  the  rock  above  it,  that  it  is  httle 
better  than  a  labyrinth ;  and  although 
some  of  its  details  are  very  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  architecture  of  a 
Roman  theatre,  yet  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  such  a 
structure  is  obtained  fr^m  those  at 
Pompeii.  The  area  consists  of  19  rows 
of  seats,  about  a  foot  high  by  3^ 
feet  deep,  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments or  cunei  by  seven  lines  of 
stairs,  called  vomitories.  These  stairs 
led  directly  from  the  semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  orchestra  to  a  broad 
corridor,  above  which  was  a  portico 
with  three  other  rows  of  seats.  The 
orchestra  is  about  one-third  larger  tlian 
that  of  San  Carlo.  At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  volcanic  matter  which  filled 
the  building  still  exhibits  the  cast  of  the 
mask  of  a  human  face.  When  it  was 
discovered  it  was  as  well  defixv«.<l  ^"^k 
if  it  "had  "Vieeii  \siJtfcTv  \xv  ^sJw^Jvsst  ^^ 
Pans,  and  ^«Ja  ^tI^^^  xaixsl^x^ 
Over  tYie  axc^attw^^  Qi  'Coft  %A^-^^ 
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trances  to  the  orchestra  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found;  one  recording  the 
erection  of  the  theatre  at  the  cost 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Kufos, 
Judge  and  Censor ;  the  other  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Numisius  the  son  of 
Publius.  In  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  is  the  well  which  led  to 
the  first  excavations.  The  ground 
about  it  is  very  slippery,  so  that  it 
must  be  approached  with  caution.  At 
the  rt.  end  of  the  proscenium  is  a  rect- 
angular pedestal,  which  evidently  bore 
a  statue,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — Ap.  Claudio.  C.  F.  Fulchro, 
Cos.  Imp,  Merculanenses.  Post.  Mort. 
At  the  1.  end  is  another  with  that 
to  3f.  Nonio  Balbo  Prcst.  et  Pro- 
cons.  The  roof  and  upper  part  of 
the  building  were  supported  by  large 
square  pilasters,  of  red  brick  with  mar- 
ble cornices,  the  surface  being  lined 
with  marble  slabs  or  decorated  with 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in 
tlie  Museo  Nazionale.  Bronze  statues 
of  Drusus  and  Antonia^  and  of  the 
Muses,  were  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.  In  the  galleries  stalac- 
tites are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water.  The  number  of 
persons  that  the  theatre  would  contain 
,  is  estimated  by  Winckelmann  as  high 
as  35,000 ;  but  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  reduced  it  to  10,000. 

Although  there  is  nothing  except 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  under  ground, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  discoveries  which  were 
made.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre 
was  a  temple,  standing  near  it  in  a 
public  square  in  which  the  two  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Balbi  were  found. 
From  this  temple  a  wide  street,  paved 
with  blocks  of  lava,  bordered  with  foot- 
pavements  and  lined  with  porticoes,  led, 
almost  due  E.,  to  another  temple,  also 
in  an  open  space.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  on  the  N.  side  was  a  Basilica^  228 
feet  long  and  132  broad,   surrounded 

*a  portico  of  42  colunms,  and  deco- 
d  withpaintinga.  Over  the  entrance 
sa  inBeription  recording  that  M. 
^,  the  Proconsul^  erected  it,  with 


the  gates  and  the  city  walls,  at  his  own 
expense.  On  the  S.  ofithe  street  of  the 
basihca  were  several  squares  of  build- 
ings arranged  on  a  regular  plan  and 
vrith  straight  streets.  On  the  E.  of 
these  was  another  temple ;  and  on  the 
W.,  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be 
the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was  a 
large  villa  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  an  oblong  square  court  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  stuccoed  fluted  columns  of 
brick.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  front  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  .were  found  the  Papyri  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  cabinet  which  con- 
tained them  had  been  converted  into 
charcoal.  Some  of  the  richest  treasures 
in  the  Museum  were  discovered  in  this 
villa.  Among  them  the  statues  of  Aris- 
tides,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
the  Mercury ;  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio 
AiMcanus,  Augustus,  Seneca,  Demos- 
thenes, &c. ;  beautiful  mosaics  and 
specimens  of  furniture,  linen,  and  food. 

The  Sca/vo  Nuovo  was  commenced 
near  the  sea  in  1828,  and  continued 
till  1837.  The  principal  objects  dis- 
covered were:  a  street,  the  forum,  a 
small  and  elegant  temple,  a  large  edi-  ' 
fice  called  a  Basilica,  and  some  dwell- 
ing-houses ;  some  Boman  tombs,  ap- 
parently subsequent  to  the  eruption  of 
79;  a  house  ia  which  a  skeleton  was 
found  near  a  bronze  vase ;  a  large  dila- 
pidated building,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  inn ;  and  a  villa  of  great 
extent,  called  the  House  of  ArgOy  from 
a  painting  of  lo  guarded  by  Argo 
which  was  found  in  the  tricHnium. 
But  the  interest  of  this  excavation 
was  diminished  by  discovering  that  the 
site  had  been  before  examined  by  the 
Prince  d*Elbceuf. 

The  geologist  will  be  much  iaterested 

hy  a  walk  along  the  coast  from  the 

dranatello  to  Torre  dell*  Annunziata. 

TViere  is  BcaioA'j  «k  «^t  in.  the  whole 

\  diatance  oi  ^  m..  ^\im^  ^o^  xisA.  ^cst^ 
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evidence  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
hiya-currents  have  entered  the  sea. 
The  cliffs  are  all  composed  of  lava, 
which  sometimes  exhihits  a  columnar 
structure. 

A  drive  of  2  m.  feoim  Besina  leads  to 

ToBSB  DEL  G-Bioo,  a  flourishing 
town  (16,000  Inhab.),  built  upon  the 
lava-current  of  1631.  The  road,  on 
approaching  it,  passes  the  streams  of 
lava  by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  1787 
and  1794.  The  first  flowed  through 
the  E.  side  of  the  town;  the  second 
entered  on  the  W.,  and  advanced  with 
such  rapidity  that  400  persons  perished. 
This  current  has  a  tendency  in  its  lower 
portion  to  assume  a  columnar  struc- 
ture. The  railway  cuts  through  these 
several  currents. 

In  Dec.  1861,  Torre  del  Greco  was 
again  visited  by  an  almost  similar  cala- 
mity, although  with  less  loss  of  life,  on 
the  8th  a  series  of  11  small  cones  open- 
ing on  a  line  about  700  yards  above  the 
town.  Almost  every  house  in  the  place 
was  injured  from  the  effect  of  the  severe 
efu*thquake  movements  that  preceded 
their  appearance,  followed  by  a  dense 
fall  of  ashes.  The  streets  were  rent  with 
fissures,  from  which  issued  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases  for  several  weeks,  and 
the  adjoining  sea>beach  was  raised  to  a 
height  of  more  than  3  feet  above  its 
former  level,  and  in  a  considerable 
extent. 

In  spite  of  the  calamities  by  which 
Torre  del  Greco  has  suffered,  its  inhab. 
appear  to  be  perfectly  imdisturbed  by 
anticipations  of  any  future  catastrophe. 
Indeed,  so  little  seems  to  be  thought 
of  earthquakes  and  eruptions,  that  the 
Neapolitans  have  a  joke  on  their  own 
exemption  from  the  misfortunes  of  their 
neighbours,  Ncipoli  fa  i  peccati,  e  la 
Torre  lipaga.  The  whole  road  along 
the  base  of  Vesuvius,  fr^m  Besina  to 
Torre  dell*  Annunziata,  bears  the  same 
evidence  of  volcanic  violence;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  so  densely  populated,  that 
the  villages  on  the  road  from  S.  Gio- 
vanni a  Tedoocio  to  Torre  Annunziata 
pontain  nearly  90,000  Inhab. 


Greco  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Torre  dell*  Annimziata  brought  to  light, 
in  1842,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Oplontumy  marked  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table  6  m.  from  Herculaneum, 
a  distance  which  nearly  agrees  with  this 
site.  They  consist  of  several  houses 
separated  from  each  other  bv  sinall 
streets,  and  corresponding  in  character 
and  arrangement  to  the  assemblage  of 
taverns  which  constituted  what  was 
called  a  **Mutatio,"  or  post-station, 
in  Roman  times.  They  were  found  in 
a  priest's  vineyard,  beneath  a  mass  of 
ashes  and  pumicestone.  A  few  mosaics 
with  a  sculptured  fawn  and  panther 
were  the  omy  antiques  of  any  value 
discovered  in  the  ruins. 

Between  Torre  del  Ghreoo  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  on  one  of  the  vol- 
canic hills  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  Convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  which 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  fine 
panorama  which  it  commands  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the  arid  de- 
clivities of  the  volcano.  It  stands  on 
an  isolated  hill  covered  with  a  forest  of 
oaks  and  rising  from  a  dark  and  broken 
sur&ce  of  black  lava,  to  which  the  ver- 
dant vegetation  around  the  convent 
offers  a  striking  contrast. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata we  pass  Thrre  Scatsata,  near 
which  the  geologist  may  examine  a 
branch  of  the  lava-current  of  1631, 
which,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building 
stone,  assumes  a  ccuumnar  structure. 

4  m.  ToBBB  dell'  Annunziata 
(16,000  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  bay,  has  numerous  flour-mills  and 
manufactories  of  maccaroni.  ^  m.  from 
it,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the  Naples 
side,  are  the  mineral  waters  known 
under  the  name  of  Acqua  Termo-Mine- 
rale  Nunziante.  This  spring  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  90^  Fah.,  and  is  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  affections  of  the 
stomach.  It  \a«vx&^  -wiSiJcL  ^<s<a\&  '<\«;3\ssc»s» 
and  in,  con'aVdkBwJcAB  's^:Jyx5ss!kj^  ^«5fax^^^ 
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About  1  nL  beyond  tbe  S.  eztremitj 
of  Torre  dell'  Aonunziata  i 


FOM7KII. 

Tbe  railroad  from  Naples  to  Salerno 
has  astation close  to  Pompeii;  Strains 
run  daily,  employing  about  an  hour. 
The  station  is  near  the  sea  gate  of 
the  ruined  dtj,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Forum;  it  is  about  equidistant  from 
the  two  main  entrances  to  the  ruins. 
The  best  plan,  if  this  route  be  fol- 
lowed, will  be  to  walk  from  the  station 
to  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  quit  the 
city  by  the  modem  entrance  near  the 
so-called  barracks,  and  thence  proceed 
to  the  amphitheatre.  It  may  be  more 
conyenient  for  feunilies,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  economical,  to  proceed  to 
Pompeii  in  a  carriage,  the  fare  for  which 
ought  not  to  exceed  25  francs.  The 
journey  can  be  performed  horn  the  hotel 
at  Naples  in  less  than  2  hrs.:  in  this  case 
it  will  be  better  to  get  out  at  the  Street 
of  the  Tombs,  send  the  carnage  on  to  the 
Hdtel  DiomMe,  and,  after  haying  seen 
the  principal  ruins,  and  lunched  or 
dined  there,  driye  to  near  the  amphi- 
theatre, which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's 
excursion,  wiQ  saye  a  fatiguing  walk. 

Inn: — Hdtel  DUmMe^  near  to  the 
railway  and  to  the  Forum,  where  fieur 
accommodation  can  be  had,  and  where 
the  yisitor  will  find  a  yery  tolerable 
lunch,  or  2nd  dejeuner,  at  3  frs.,  or 
dinner  at  4  frs.,  includuig  dessert  and 
wine:  persons  wishing  to  study  Pompeii 
in  detail  can  take  up  their  quarters  at  the 
Diomede,  which  is  better  than  the  inns 
at  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  where  the 
carriage-drivers  for  interested  motiyes 
may  endeayour  to  locate  trayellers :  there 
are  seyeral  bedrooms :  judging  from  the 
visitors'  book  the  fare  is  better  than  one 
would  expect  to  find  in  such  an  out- 
of-the-way  place :  the  owner  is  civil  and 
attentive.  Horses  may  be  procured  here 
the  ascent  to  Yesuvius  on  the  S. 
5  fr.  each,  the  fee  to  the  guide 
Bome.  Luigi  Aurumma  is 
vofas  a  good  guide  to  the  moun- 
""me  employed  3  to  4  Jiours, 


nearly  the  same  as  from  "Resina,  Ladies 
can  also  ascend  from  Pompeii  in  por- 
tantini  or  arm-chairs,  for  which  4  bear- 
ers will  be  neeeseaiy,  the  charge  20  fr. 
The  road  passes  through  the  village  of 
Bosoo  tre  Case  to  the  foot  of  the  Cone, 
where  horses  must  be  left ;  from  this 
point  the  time  occupied  being  from  20 
to  30  minutes  to  ihe  summit  of  the 
mountain. 

Chtides:  30  in  number,  appointed 
by  the  government,  and  recog^iised  by 
their  umform.  Some  of  them  are  in- 
telligent men,  but  these  are  exceptions ; 
many  of  them  can  speak  French,  even 
a  £erw  words  of  English;  they  re* 
ceive  a  fixed  salary.  A  system  has 
been  introduced,  which  has  many 
advantages  for  the  visitor,  a  fixed 
charge  of  2  fr.  for  grown  persons  and 
1  fr.  for  children  being  levied  on  enter- 
ing upon  week-days;  the  admission 
upon  Sundays  is  gratuitous.  The 
guides  fure  forbidden,  under  pain  of 
dismissal,  to  accept  any  gratuity,  so 
that  the  only  way  the  visitor  can  show 
his  sense  of  thdr  attention  will  be  to 
purchase  from  them  the  photographic 
views  of  the  ruins,  which  they  are  per- 
mitted to  selL  On  entering  each  per- 
son is  presented  with  a  printed  list  of 
the  principal  objects  of  interest,  all  of 
which  they  can  insist  upon  being  taken 
to.  There  are  3  entrances  to  the  ruined 
city:  on  the  side  of  Torre  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  by  the  Street  of  the  Tombs  ; 
near  the  railway  stat.  and  the  Hotel 
DiomMe,  by  the  Sea-gate ;  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Street  of  Stabise.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  traveller  will  find  that 
the  smaller  his  party  the  better;  and  that 
Pompeii  will  be  seen  to  more  advantage 
on  a  second  than  upon  a  first  visit. 

Situation  and  History. — Pompeii  was 
situated  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  older 
volcanic  rocks  of  the  Campania, — a 
leucitic  lava,  which  may  be  seen  in  situ 
behind  the  scena  of  tiie  smaller  the- 
atre, p.  53, — which  appears  to  haye 
formed  a  peninsula^  surrounded  by  a 
plain  extesnding  to  the  sea,  on  the  W. 
\  ?^Tid  S,,  aiwSL  \>o\xxi^^^  wv  >iJckfe  ^^^y5 
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the  Samo,  which  was  fonnerlj  nayigable 
for  a  short  distance  aboye  its  mouth. 
The  position  of  the  city  must  have  given 
it  some  importance  as  a  commerciu  sta- 
tion, and  also  as  an  agreeable  watering- 
place.  Although  Seneca  calls  it  "a 
celebrated  city,"  we  know  little  of 
its  history.  Its  origin  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
TlofxireTay  store-houses.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Samnites.  In  the  Social  War 
it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after  he 
had  destroyed  Stabise,  and  was  only 
saved  by  a  diversion  made  by  Cluen- 
tius,  who  compelled  the  Roman  general 
to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola.  After  this,  the  proceedings 
of  Publius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  com- 
j^elled  Sylla  to  return  to  Home  to  quell 
tlie  sedition  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mariiis.  Pompeii  afterwards  made  her 
peace  with  Home,  was  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  municipium,  and,  like  Her- 
ciilancum,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  her  own 
laws.  Sylla,  however,  appears  to  have 
dismantled  the  fortifications,  and  to 
liave  established  a  military  colony  in 
the  suburbs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
check, — a  proceeding  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disturbances,  followed  by 
appeals  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which 
Cicero  took  a  conspicuous  share.  Under 
Augustus  the  city  received  another 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbanded 
veterans,  who  were  located  with  the 
colony  of  Sylla  in  the  suburb  outside 
the  walls,  called  the  Fa^us  Augustus 
Felix,  Cossinius,  the  Roman  general, 
made  it  his  head-quarters  during  the 
Servile  War,  and  was  nearly  surprised 
and  captured  by  Spartacus  while  he 
was  bathing  on  the  beach.  Under 
Nero,  A.D.  55,  Pompeii  became  a 
Roman  colony.  Long,  however,  before 
tliis  event,  it  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite resorts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, in  which  he  wrote  his  *  Offices ' 
and  received  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hir- 
tius,  and  Pansa  as  guests.  Claudius 
took  refuge  within  ifi  TfaJJs  ffQixx  the 


hrranny  of  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Drusus 
£ed  here  by  choking  when  eating 
a  pear.  During  the  same  reign  Plue- 
drus  resided  here  as  a  refugee  m>m  the 
persecutions  of  Seianus;  and  Sj^eca 
tells  us  that  his  early  youth  was  passed 
at  Pompeii.  Tacitus  states  that  in 
A.D.  59  a  quarrel,  occasioned  by  some 
provincial  sarcasms,  took  place  in  the 
ampliitheatre  between  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Nucena  and 
Pompeii,  which  ended  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  (airox  (HBdes)  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  with  great  loss.  They 
went  to  law,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  gave  judgment  against  the 
Pompeians.  He  ordered  R^ulus  and 
the  other  ringleaders  to  be  banished, 
and  all  public  spectacles  and  theatrical 
amusements  to  be  suspended  in  the  city 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  There  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
outer  waU  of  a  house  in  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  a  rude  drawing,  a  kind  of  po- 
litical caricature,  commemorating  the 
event,  with  the  inscription,  Canvpaniy 
victoria  una  cum  Nucerinis.periistis, 

Destruction, — ^Whilst  imder  this  in- 
terdict, the  city  was  visited  by  the 
earthquake  of  Feb.  5,  a.d.  63.  Tacitus 
says  that  it  threw  down  the  greater 
purt  of  the  city.  Seneca  adds  that  it 
damaged  many  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, swallowed  up  600  sheep,  and 
deprived  many  people  of  their  reason. 
So  great  was  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired that  the  Pompeians  abandoned 
the  city  for  a  time.  Thev  returned, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  began  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Another  earthquake  in  the  following 
year  appears  to  have  done  still  greater 
mischief,  for  we  find  many  of  the  floors 
out  of  their  level,  some  of  the  columns 
bear  evidence  of  having  been  violently 
dislocated,  and  the  waUs  of  the  public 
buildings  show  marks  of  having  been 
rent  or  thrown  down.  The  citizens 
were  rebuilding  the  thus  injured  edifices 
when  the  eruption  of  Aug.  24,  79,  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  ^^ibi^Av  «»  ^'s^ 
in  our  acco\mt  ol  NesosVaa,    ^wss:^«^ 
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and  ashes,  no  laya  current  having  ever 
reached  it.    The  roofs  of  the  houses, 
being   mostly  of  wood,  were   broken 
down  by  its  weight.*    The  number  of 
skeletons  hitherto  discovered  has  not 
been  considerable  considering  the  popu- 
lation, a  fact  which  would  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping : 
and  as  the  lowest  strata  which  now 
covOT  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been 
disturbed  in  many  places,  it  is   sup- 
posed that  many  oi  the  citizens  re- 
visited the  site  and  removed  such  pro- 
perty as  could  be  easily  reached.     In 
some  instances  the  houses  have  been 
found  disturbed  in  a  much  rougher 
manner  than  their  owners  would  have 
been  likely  to  adopt ;   in  one  rem^k- 
able  case,  in  the  house  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  shaU  find  that  considerable 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  reach  two 
chests  containing  money.    For  these 
explorations,  facilities  were  afforded  by 
the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  site,  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  lower  classes 
built  dwellings  upon  the  ruins  after  Ve- 
suvius had  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and 
that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  472,  after  which  the 
site  was  abandoned.    Subsequent  erup- 
tions   deposited   successive    layers    of 
volcanic  matter,  and  we  may  now  dis- 
cover several  <^tinct  strata  of  scoriee, 
tufo,    and    lapilli,  varying    in    thick- 
ness according  to  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  which  produced   them,  and 
covered  by  about  2  ft.  of  rich  vegetable 
mould.    The  name,  however,  appears 
never  to  have  been  lost,  for  the  term 


*  The  mode  in  which  Pompeii  was  buried  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  among  geologists — 
one  party,  amongst  whom  may  be  cited  the  great 
authorities  Von  Buch,  Elie  de  Beaumont,  and 
Dnfiresnoy,  maintaining  tliat  the  mass  of  ashes 
and  pumice,  which  now  buries  the  ruined  city, 
belonged  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  the  Cam- 
panlan  volcanoes,  perhaps  of  the  Somma.  and  was 
carried  down  by  the  rains  and  earthquake  convul- 
sions which  attended  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79 ; 
whilst  the  other  consider  this  deport  as  having 
been  vomited  l^  Vesuvius  itself.  It  is  certain  that 
the  modem  Vesuvius  has  never  thrown  out  mate- 
rials such  as  we  see  covering  Pompeii,  and  that 
ibejr  are  entirely  similar  to  wose  wnich  cover  the 
decUvlUes  of  the  Somma  and  the  surface  of  the 
CHampanJa,  and  which  are  generally  considered  to 
Aave  been   vomited  by  the  volcaaic  vcQte  thi^t 
preceded  the  formation  of  the  modern  Vesuvius, 


Cam^ptts  Pompeius  occurs  frequently  in 
the  chronicles  and  ecclesiastical  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages.    With  such  a 
record  perpetuated  in  the  living  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  with  the 
upper  wall  of  the  Great  Theatre  still 
projecting  above  the  surface  (for  there 
is  abundant  proof  that  it  was  never  en- 
tirely buried),  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  Pompeii   should   have  remained 
undiscovered  and  forgotten  until  the 
middle    of    the    last    century.      Still 
more  extraordinary  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  engineer  and  architect  Domenico 
Fontana,  when  employed  by  the  Count 
of   Samo   in    1592    to   construct    an 
aqueduct  for  conveying  the  water  of 
the  Samo  to  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
could  have  carried  it  under  the  city, 
traversing  the  Forum  and  three  Tem- 
ples,  and  sinking  his  air-shafts   over 
more  than  a  mile  of  its  surface,  with- 
out having  his  curiosity  excited  by  the 
foundations  of  ancient  buildings  whicli 
must  have  impeded   the   progress   of 
his  work.      Another   century  elapsed 
before    Macrini,    observing    numerous 
traces  of  houses  and  walls  in  the  more 
exposed  portions  of  the  surface,  con- 
jectured that  they  might  possibly  mark 
the  site  of  the  long-lost  city  of  Pom- 
peii. 

Discovert/. — It  was  not  till  1748, 
when  a  peasant,  in  sinking  a  well, 
discovered  a  painted  chamber  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity, that  anything  like  a  real  interest 
in  the  locality  was  excited.  Charles 
m.,  in  whom  the  discovery  of  Her- 
culaneum  had  awakened  a  desire  for 
further  explorations,  ordered  the  exca- 
vations to  be  prosecuted.  In  1755  the 
amphitheatre  was  cleared  out,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  the  works  have 
gone  on,  with  more  or  less  activity, 
sometimes  abandoned  for  several  years 
together,  and  sometimes  resumed  for 
a  few  months;  so  that,  after  113 
years'  labour,  not  more  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  city  has  been  uncovered, 
During  the  Bourbon  government  few 
lexcava^onB  "were  Taade,  except  when 
Isom©    Toy«ii    OT    ^\,vci^\^^^    ^^^- 
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sonage  happened  to  be  passing 
through  Naples.  The  siun  of  GOOO 
ducats,  about  10002.  per  annum,  was 
allowed  for  lepairs,  excavations,  and 
incidental  expenses,  an  amount  al- 
together inadequate  for  the  purpose. 
If  we  might  regard  the  results  of  the 
last  century  as  an  index  of  the  future, 
it  would  follow  that,  as  it  had  taken 
110  years  to  excavate  less  than  one- 
half  of  the  city,  more  than  2^  centu- 
ries, at  the  same  rate  of  progress, 
must  elapse  before  the  whole  site  can 
be  cleared.  Amongst  the  first  acts  of 
the  King  of  Italy  was  to  order  that 
the  excavations  were  to  be  carried 
on  with  greater  activity,  and  for  which 
the  parliament  has  granted  an  an- 
nual amount  of  60,000  fr.,  whilst  the 
eminent  archseologist,  Cav.  G-.  Fiorelli, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  them,  who 
calculates,  that  with  the  means  placed 
at  his  di^osal,  and  the  more  modem 
mechanical  appUances  introduced,  it 
will  require  20  years  to  lay  bare  what 
still  remains  covered  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  portion  within  the  walls 
only. 

Walls  and  Towers. — ^The  walls  have 
been  traced  throughout  their  whole  ex- 
tent. They  are  about  2  m.  in  circuit, 
and  enclose  an  oval  area,  presenting 
scarcely  any  angle  except  in  the  neigh- 
boiurhood  of  the  Amphitheatre.  On  the 
W.  there  are  fewer  traces  of  the  wall ; 
probably  the  rapid  slope  of  the  ground 
towards  the  sea  rendered  it  unnecessary 
on  that  side ;  or,  if  it  existed,  it  may  have 
been  destroyed  during  the  siege  by  Sylla, 
and  not  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  area 
thus  enclosed  by  the  sea  on  the  one  side 
and  the  walls  on  the  other  is  estimated 
at  160  acres,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs. 
The  greatest  length  of  this  space  is 
f  m. :  the  greatest  breadth  is  less  than 
J  m.  The  walls  were  of  great  solidity 
and  width,  and  had  a  double  parapet ; 
the  outer  one  (d)  being  25  ft.  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  inequalities  of  the  groimd, 
the  inner  {b)  varying  from  30  to  40  ft. 
The  width  oi  the  space  between  them  (c) 
was  about  16  ft.,  which  would  easily 
aDoTF  2  chariots  to  pass  abreast.     They 


had  square  towers,  apparently  of  several 
stories,  placed  at  irregular  intervals  in 
their  circuit,  the  least  distance  between 
them  being  near  the  gates.  The  &ce 
of  the  outer  wall  indmes  slightly  up- 
¥rards ;  the  inner  one  was  strengthened 
b^  an  agger  (a),  and  was  furnished  with 
flights  of  steps  to  afford  convenient 
access  on  the  city  side,  as  may  be  seen 
near  the  gate  towards  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  and  Herculaneum.  The  walls 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  travertine,  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  without  cement.  For  the  most 
part  the  blocks  are  beautifuUy  fitted 


Section  of  the  Walls  at  Pompeii. 

a,  a.  Agger  and  Bteps  leading  to  it  near  tbe  gate»; 

b,  b,  inner  wall ;  a,  d,  outer  wall ;  e,  e,  parapets. 

together,  some  of  them  8  feet  long. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters,  examples  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  inside  of  the 
waU,  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of  Mer- 
cury. In  the  upper  courses  the  style  of 
building  is  much  more  recent,  resem- 
bling theregular  isodomon  of  the  Greeks. 
These  upper  courses,  however,  have  been 
frequently  broken  and  rudely  repaired  ; 
showing  the  efiect  of  breaches  and  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  those  breaches 
were  filled  up.  Both  the  outer  and 
the  inner  wall  had  parapets.  The 
Towers  covered  the  entire  breadth  of 
the  wall,  were  pierced  by  archways  to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  defenders,  and 
had  sallyports  at  their  base  towards  the 
town  to  afibrd  an  entrance  and  an  exit 
in  time  of  siege.  These  towers  are  evi- 
dently more  recent  than  the  walls,  being 
constructed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa  and 
lava  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are  all 
more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
dismantled,  probafoVj  Vyj  ^-^"^  ^  "v^\^ 
close  oi  the  Coeval  ^w  %  «cws»x^«^S5osst 
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SO  extenaiYe  and  systematic  a  demolition. 
Tke  Gates  are  8  in  number ;  beginning 
with  the  N.W.  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 1.  The  Hercolaneum  Ghtte, 
on  the  Via  Domitiana ;  2.  The  gate  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  3. 
A  gate  leading  towards  Capua ;  4.  Gate 
to  Nola,  on  the  Via  PopiliA ;  6.  Gtite  to- 
wards the  Samo ;  6.  A  gate  leading  to 
Stabiffi ;  7.  The  gate  of  the  Theatres ; 
and  8.  that  IdadxDg  to  the  sea-side. 
They  are  all  in  ruin,  except  those  of 
Herculaneum,  ^ola,  Stabise,  and  the 
sea  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  refer  to.  All  were  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  rising  plateau 
upon  which  the  city  was  built,  as  will 
be  evident  *^  from  the  descents  leading 
from  them,  on  the  sides  of  Nola,  Her- 
culaneum, Stabise,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  shore,  as  seen  in  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Sea  GUte,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Biomede  Hotel. 

2%«  Streets  are  for  the  most  part 
very  narrow ;  it  is  clear  that  not  more 
than  one  vehicle,  narrow  as  the  ancient 
chariots  were,  could  pass  at  a  time  in 
any  but  the  principal  thorough£Eures,  the 
widest,  not  including  the  side  raised  foot- 
way, being  about  11  English  feet.  The 
pavementis  composed  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  closely  fitted  together ; 
and  it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  kerb, 
elevated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  carriage-way.  The  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  everywhere  visible, 
crossing  and  recrossing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  the 
larger  thoroughfares  raised  stepping- 
stones  are  frequently  seen  in  the  centre, 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers 
in  times  of  rain,  and  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience of  mounting  to  the  elevated 
pathway  on  either  side:  stones  and 
sometimes  steps  for  mounting  horses 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  De  viis  mumendis^  and  holes 
are  found  in  the  kerb  opposite  the 
principal  houseB  and  shops  for  fast- 
eo/i?^  the  baiters.  When  the  width 
aJJowed  it,  there  was  A  narrow  pathway 


occasionally  in  frx>nt  of  the  houses, 
paved  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brick- 
work, and  occasionally  stuccoed.  Here 
and  there,  where  the  angles  of  the  pave- 
ment have  been  broken,  they  have  been 
repaired  with  clamps  of  iron.  At  the 
entrance  of  many  of  the  streets,  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  houses,  inscrip- 
tions and  lists  in  red  paint  have  been 
found  contaming  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  the  ssdiles  or  duumvirs, 
and  soliciting  votes  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  for  these  municipal  offices. 
Of  the  streets  which  have  been  traced, 
5  may  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  of  the  city.  The 
first,  called  ConsvZar  or  Domitian^  led 
fr^m  the  Herculaneum  Gtite  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  broken  by  several  junc- 
tions with  minor  streets,  forming  trivia^ 
or  places  where  three  ways  meet;  the 
2nd,  called  the  Street  of  Abundance  or 
of  the  Solconiif  traversed  the  city  in 
a  line  E.  and  W.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabise  to  the  Forum ;  the  3rd  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  former  from  the  Gate  of  Nola 
to  the  sea,  and  has  received  in  its  dif- 
ferent portions  the  names  of  Street  of 
the  Baths,  oiFortunCy  and  oi  Nola;  the 
4th  led  in  a  N.  and  S.  line  from  the  Gate 
of  Vesuvius,  of  which  the  extremities 
have  only  been  cleared  out,  to  that  of 
Stabise,  passing  the  quarter  of  the  New 
Thermae  and  of  the  Theatres  ;  the  5th 
from  the  N.  wall  of  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Street 
of  Mercfwry  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
Street  of  Forwm  in  the  lower ;  it  led 
to  none  of  the  gates. 

From  the  existence  of  stepping-stones 
in  the  pavement  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  at  least  of  the  surface  water 
ran  through  the  streets  into  the  sea;  but 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  supplied  with  sewers^  and 
that  there  was  a  r^ular  system  of 
house  drainage.  Several  openings  into 
the  subterranean  drain  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Street  of  Stabise,  near 
where  that  of  Abundance  intersects 
it.  The  city  was  abundantly  suppHed 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
Bomo. 
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Public  Buildings, — The  public  edifloes 
and  monuments  of  Pomi^eii  are  true 
interpreters  of  its  history.  The  more 
ancient  are  Greek  in  their  style,  the  re- 
cent  Boman.  The  basements  of  some 
of  the  Temples  date  evidently  from  the 
6b*eek  colonisation,  andone  atloast  of  the 
Temples  stillretains  the  peculiar  features 
of  Grrecian  architecture,  and  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change.  In 
general,  however,  the  older  Temples 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  the 
Boman  period^  The  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of  Greek 
art  have  been  corrupted  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. Examples  of  this  may  be  met 
Avith  in  all  the  buildings  except  one  in 
the  Doric  style  throughout  the  city. 
Long  tapering  columns  are  found  in 
the  place  of  the  massive  well-propor- 
tioned ones  of  Ghrecian  Doric.  Instead 
of  20  flutings,  the  Greek  standard  at 
the  time  of  Pericles,  each  column  is 
channelled  with  an  indefinite  number, 
and  often  the  lower  third  of  its  length 
is  coated  with  painted  stucco;  and 
while  the  Greek  column  always  stands 
upon  the  floor  without  a  base,  the 
Boman  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal.  The 
Ionic  capital  also,  which  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  invariably  marked  by  its 
simplicity,  is  here  loaded  with  orna- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  essential  features  from 
all  other  examples  of  Ionic,  even  of 
Boman  times.  The  Corinthian  like- 
wise differs  from  that  of  Greece  in 
the  inferior  character  of  the  foliage  of 
its  capitals. 

Domestic  Architecture. — If  Pompeii 
had  not  been  visited  by  two  destructive 
earthquakes,  which  must  have  effected 
extensive  changes  in  its  external  fea- 
tures, we  should  have  found  it  a  more 
perfect  example  of  a  Boman  city  of  the 
third  class.  Hence  we  observe  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
with  the  commonest  materials.  The  pri- 
vate dwellings,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
small  and  low.  Few  have  been  dis- 
covered with  an  outer  portico  towards 
the  street,  and  that  may  be  more  ap- 
•propnately  described  as  an  ornamental 
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doorway.    Even  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
has  no  better  entrance  than  a  mere 
porch  formed  by  a  column  on  each 
side.       The    domestic   architecture   is 
entirely  that  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day  in  the  open  air.    As  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  on  one  general  plan,   we 
shall  avoid  repetition  by  giving  a  brief 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  an 
interior,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  whole.    The  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  larger  houses,  like  that  of 
the  modem  palaces  of  Naples,  was  gene- 
rally occupied    by  shops,    which  are 
shown   by  numerous   inscriptions    to 
have  been  an  important  source  of  profit 
to  the  owner ;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fSsuit  that  some  of 
the  richest  mansions  Iiad  their  privat'C 
shops    communicating    with    tne    in- 
terior, in  which  the  proprietor  evidently 
sold  the  produce  of  his  estates.    Where 
there  were  no   shops,  the  outer  walls 
of   the    ground-floor    were    stuccoed, 
and  generally  painted,  often  in  bright 
colours.  The  upper  floors  alone  liad  win- 
dows, some  with  balconies  projecting 
over  the  street ;  few  houses  appear  to 
have  had  a  third  storey.    Tlie  mtemal 
arrangement  varied  according  to  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  occupant, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  houses  of  the 
first  and  second  ^lass  may  be  said  to 
have  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  ancients  and  their  double  life, 
the  first  being  public,  and  the  second 
private.      1.  The  public  part,  being  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  cUents 
of  a  patrician,   or  guests,   comprised 
several  suites  of  apartments.     On  the 
side  next  the   street,  and  inside  tlie 
generally  narrow  entrance,  was  the  jpro- 
thyrum^  or  vestibule,  off  which  were  one 
or  more  rooms  used  as  waiting-rooms 
or  as  a  porter's  lodge.     The  vestibule 
led  into  the  court,  atrium^  or  cavcedium, 
the  principal  apartment  of  this  divi- 
sion, where  the  proprietor  gave  audience 
to  his  clients.     It  wsa  Q]b««;<j%  ^^36^c^ 
space,  coyeTed  y^VXi  «»  tiqoI  q^  ^<5*  ^v^««>^ 
open  to  the  ifcy  m^i^ve  c^sotoc^,  vc^^^^ni^ 
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a  dstem  bencatli  t)ie  floor  to  caieh  the 
rain  which  descended  through  an  aper- 
ture called  the  imphtmmm.     The  walla 
were   often   decorated  with  paintings, 
and  the  pavement  seneraDy  in  mu^le 
or  mosaic.    Beyond  this  there  was  oc- 
casionally a  small  court,  or  caycdimn ; 
hut  as  it  is  frequently  wanting,  the 
cayfledium    and   the    atrinm    may   he 
considered     to    he    identical.      Open 
to  the  atrium  was  a  chamber  c^led 
tlie  tahUmim^  supposed  to  haye  been 
a   depository  for  fiunily  records  and 
documents,  and  in  some  of  the  larger 
houses  to  have  served  also  as  a  dining- 
room.     On  the  sides  of  the  atrium  were 
two  recesses  open  into  the  atrium,  called 
dUt^  and  frequently  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  called  hospitia.     2.  The 
conmiunicatimi  between  the  public  part 
and  the  private  was  effected  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages  csS\eidL  fauces,  and 
sometimes  by  the  wider  tablinum.     On 
entering  the  private  division  thra«  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  peristylwn, 
entirdy  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle, 
but  surrounded  by  a  covered  colatmade, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 
a  passage  between  the  different  apart- 
ments, or  portico,  and  of  a  sheltered 
promeoiade  in  wet  weather.   In  the  cen- 
tre was  usually  a  garden,  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains,  from  which  this 
inner  quadrangle  has  been  also  called 
the    Viridarium,     One  of  the  rooms 
entered  from  the  peristylum  was  the 
dining-room,  or  Iriclinium,  so  called 
from  the  broad  seats  which  projected 
from  the  wall  and  surrounded  the  eat- 
ing table  on  3  sides,  and  enabled  the 
Bomans  to  recline  on  couches  at  their 
meals.    The  wealth  of  the  owner  was 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,    al- 
though it  was  never  verv  spacious,  the 
niunber  of  the  guests  seldom  exceeding 
that  of  the  9  Muses.    Next  were  the 
sitting-rooms,  or  cscif  richly  decorated, 
and  frequently  opening  on  a  garden. 
In  these  the  Pompeian  ladies  passed 
time.    Another  large  room  was 
ear^adraf  suppoaed  to  be  a  recep- 
U'Toom  for  visitors.     The  library,  or 
"'^^^ca,  was  generally  a  small  room, 


as  little  space  was    required  fi>r  the 
papyrus    rolls.      The    pictiuie-galleiT, 
or  pimaeoikeea,    also    opened  on  the 
paistyle.     He  baths  were  usually  in 
one  ang^  as  was  also  the  lararimtn,  or 
^Bdicnla  of  the  household  godit.     The 
bedrooms,  or  etUncula,  which  were  small 
and    inconvenient    according    to    our 
modem  notions,  were  arranged  in  two 
divisions;   the  first,  comprising  tliose 
for  the  men,  called  the  andronitis,  was 
always  separated  fr^m  that  of  the  ft^ 
males,  the  gpuBComiUs  or  gynacev.m. 
In  some  of  the  larger  mansions  the  an- 
dronitis  appears  to  have  been  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  public 
division.     In  others,  as  in  the  House  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion,  called 
the  f>enerewny   and    corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  the  harem  in  East- 
em  countries.    It  had  there  its  separate 
court,  portico,  peristyle,  and  triclmiuni, 
a  separate  stove,  water-closet,  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  terrace  above,  a 
viridarium,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  the  bedrooms  on  one 
side,  protected  by  a  lodge  for  a  slave 
whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  intrusion. 
The  upper  floors,  of  which  little  can  be 
said,  very  few  having  been  discovered  in 
a  perfect  state,  may  have  been  occupied 
as    store-rooms    and     as    the    apart - 
m^its   for   servants.     Many    of  these 
rooms  had  windows,   some  of  wliioli 
were    of    glass.      The    roof   was    l!at 
and    was    converted    into    a    ten-ace, 
planted  with  vines  and  flowers  so  as  to 
form  a  shady  promenade,  or  pergula. 
All  these  upper  parts  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  which,  with  the  flat  roofs, 
affording  a  regular  lodgment  for  the 
ashes   of   the    eruption,    will    explain 
why  scarcely   any  trace   of  them   has 
been   preserved.      In  the   rear  of  the 
mansion  was  an  open  space  or  flower- 
garden,   called  the  xystus,  wliich   was 
planted  with  flowers,   decorated   with 
fountains  and  statues,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  smnmer-house,  con- 
taining  a  stone   seat,   a  table,  and   a 
fountain,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  for 
vinea  or  ctee^m^^lEwata.    None  of  the 
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for  heatine  puipoui,  although  oharoosl 
haa  been  fbuud  ia  apBrlmmiti  botli  of 
Pompeii  and  Haroulaneum.  If  one  have 
been  diaooTsred  vhich  we  oui  regard 
as  the  dweUingc  of  the  poor,  and  it  re- 
maim  to  be  aaoertalned  by  future  ex- 
oavadoiu  whether  the  lower  ordera 
inhabited  a  wpant^  quarter  of  tbe 
citjr  or  outiide  the  walla,  or  whether 
Pompeii  resUy  had  any  pauper  popu- 
lation. Btables  and  houeea  for  wheal 
rebiolee  are  alio  wanting,  eren  in  the 
larger    mansions    and   the  Tillas,    the 


being  three  or  four 
racks  for  the  troopa,  and  a  small 
chamber  in  a  baker*!  house  in  which 
were  found  tbe  bonea  of  an  ass,  which 
WHS  used,  as  we  know  from  a  baa-relief^ 
to  work  his  corn-mill.  Even  the  inns 
form  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
the  skeletons  i^  horses  which  wete  found 
in  them  wore  Ijing  in  the  Tarda,  and 
not  in  an  J  apartment  to  whicn  the  term 
stable  could  be  applied.  Another  deQ- 
cienc;  is  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  au  hospital,  although  tbe  in- 
etruments  in  the  Mueeum  indicate  that 
eiagmj  had  attained  a  marked  degree 
of  adTanoement  in  the  oitj- 

l%e  Slopt  were  small  and  all  of  c 
nharacter,  baling  the  buaiueas  part 
front  and  one  or  two  small  cbombera 
behind,  very  like  to  what  we  see  at  the 
present  day  in  the  older  quartera  of 
Naples.  Those  only  of  the  better  class 
appear,  from  tbe  occurrence  of  a  ruined 
Btau'caae,  to  have  had  any 
The  shop  was  open  to  tbt 
was  closed  bj  wide  sUding  shutters, 
or  doors  movuig  in  guttars  cut  ■-  '"■' 
stone,  in  a  few  instances  upon  a  i 
iron  rail.  In  front  it  had  a  broad  counter 
of  masonry,  with  little  steps   at  tht< 
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nillc-ihop  I  two  men  carrying  an  am* 

.ihora  a  wine-shop  ;  two  men  Bghting 
1  gladiatorial  school ;  a  man  whipping 
I  boy  hoiated  on  another's  back,  the 
-saidence  of  a  schoolmaster;  andSnally, 
the  oitequ^ri  occupied  its  alalion  on 
the  doorposts  of  the  publican  or  inu' 
keeper,  as  it  does  to  tbe  present  day  in 
und  about  Naples. 

Prtxni  State. — The  name*  of  many 
i.if  tbe  houses  are  derived  from  the 
lointinga  whidi  tbey  oontained,  or  tlK' 
|«rsoiiages  in  whose  honour  they  were 
i-xcavated.  The  most  important  paint- 
Logs  and  all  the  principal  objeota  of 
vslue  have  bemi  removed  to  the  Uuseuin 
atNaplee.  An  impreasionthat Pompeii 
\fas  destined  to  be  again  deetroveil 
liod  caused  the  eorher  uncovered  build- 
ioga  to  be  abandoned  to  gradual  docay. 
llenoe  many  of  the  deooratious  described 
\.y  tlia  earlier  writers  have  disappeared. 
We  sball  notice  concisely  the  principal 
buildings  as  they  occur  in  our  passage 
through  the  cily,  and  shall  trouble  tlie 
visitor  with  as  few  technical  details 
us  possible.  The  architect  and  the  anti- 
i.uory,  who  require  more  detailed  infor- 
liiation,  will  find  it  in  tbe  works  of  Ni- 
L^lini,  Mazois,  Qell,  Donaldson,  Over- 
lieek,  and  Fiorelli  ;*  and  those  who  inny 
trish  to  connect  the  various  objects 
irith  the  domestic  life  and  manners  of 
the  people  may  consult  Mr.  Dyer's  use- 
lul  volume  on  Pompeii,  or,  those  who 
read  Sermon,  Overbeok'a  '  Pompeii,' 
1S66.     The  figures  which  follow  Ihe 
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end,  where  the  articles  sold 
consumption  as  food  or  drink.  Manv 
of  the  ahopa  had  the  names  of  then- 
owners  over  them,  mostly  in  red  let- 
ters. Others  had  aigna  m  terracotta, 
to  denote  the  trade  whiob  was  earned 
on  mtbia.    Thus  a  goat  indicated 
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i'GigniilBdsiSci... ,.  _^.— _ 
[he  parta  of  Ibe  dl;  uncovered 
■he  beat  httlieTtQ  prodncvd,  ml 
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names  in  our  list  signify  the  year  in 
which  the  building  was  excayatecL* 

As  we  have  recommended  in  a  pre- 
ceding page,  the  visitor  will  do  well 
to  commence  his  visit  by  the  Street  of 
t)ie  Tombs ;  examining  afterwards  the 
quarter  between  the  gate  on  this  side 
and  on  the  L  of  the  Street  of  Hercula- 
neum,  proceeding  to  the  Forum,  and 
afterwards  to  the  excavations  now  in 
progress,  the  theatres,  the  Ghtte  of 
Stabile,  and  the  amphitheatre:  the 
whole  will  not  occupy  less  than  4  hrs., 
and  double  this  time  may  be  usefully 
dedicated  to  it.  Except  in  the  vicinify 
of  the  gates,  and  espeaaXij  near  that  of 
Hercnlaneum,  the  walls  offer  little  in- 
terest, being  still  buried  for  the  greater 
part  under  the  soiL  We  will  suppose 
that  the  visitor  has  reached  Pompeii 
by  the.  railway,  from  which  a  few 
liundred  yards  will  bring  him  to  the 
Hdtel  BiomMe  and  the  principal  sta- 
tion of  the  Guides;  leaving  this,  he 
will  pass  through  a  deep  cutting  to  the 
excavations  round  the  so-call^  Sea- 
gate of  the  city,  and  from  it  to  the 
Forum :  on  one  side  of  this  gate  is  a 
niche,  where  fra^nnents  of  a  terra- 
cotta statue  were  round,  and  numerous 
houses  outside  the  wall,  which  is  here 
well  preserved,  as  is  the  gate  itself, 
although  the  arch  has  fallen  in.  From 
here  a  walk  of  5  minutes  over  the  fields 
will  bring  him  to  the 

I.  Street  of  the  Tombs  (1763-1770, 
1811-1814i). — ^Approaching  Pompeii  by 
the  road  from  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 
we  enter  it  by  the  Via  Dondtianay  a 
branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which 
struck  out  of  the  mainline  at  Sinuessa. 
Before  it  reaches  the  city  gate  it  traverses 
the  suburb  called  Pc^ua  Augustus  Felix, 
which  appears  to  have  been  an  aristo- 
cratic quarter  of  the  city.  Everything 
in  this  suburb  is  Koman.  On  either 
side  the  road  is  bordered  by  tombs  of 
varieties  of  forms  and  styles,  recalling, 
although  on  a  diminished  scale,  the 

*  T2ie  most  important  objects  at  Pompeii  ar^ 
'vceded  bjr  an  asterisk  in  the  description  that 
low^  and  tbetr  names  inserted  on  the  an- 
mdpJaa  of  the  ruins. 


glories  of  the  Appian  as  it  emerged 
from  Some.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  street,  on  the  rt^  is  the 

*  Suburban  Villa  called  of  Diomedes 
(1771),  one  of  the  extensive  private  resi- 
dences which  have  been  discovered,  and 
peculiarly  interesting  as  a  specimen  of 
a  suburban  villa.  It  has  been  called 
the  Villa  of  Diomedes  on  the  very 
slender  ground  that  the  burying-place 
of  the  &mily  of  M.  Arrius  Diomedes 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road. 
A  flight  of  six  steps  between  the  re- 
mains of  two  columns  which  formed 
the  entrance-porch  leads  from  the  street 
into  the  peristyle — an  open  space,  which 
was  surrounded  by  porticos  supported 
by  Doric  columns.  The  lower  third 
of  the  columns  is  plain  and  covered 
with  red  stucco,  the  upper  two-thirds 
fluted;  the  floor  of  that  variety  of 
pavement  called  Opus  Signinum.  In 
the  centre  is  an  open  court  or  atrium 
containing  an  Impluvium,  by  which  the 
cistern  of  the  villa  was  supplied  with 
rain-water.  On  the  rt.  of  the  peristyle 
a  flight  of  stairs  lead  to  the  upper 
floors,  where  the  apartments  of  the 
females  probably  were.  On  the  1.  are 
the  baths,  the  dining-room,  a  gallery 
overlooking  the  garden,  the  reception- 
room,  and  an  open  loggia,  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  sea,  all  decorated 
with  graceful  arabesques  and  other 
ornaments.  One  of  the  bath-rooms 
was  Ughted  by  a  window  which  con- 
tained, when  first  discovered,  4  panes 
of  glass  6  inches  square.  Opening  out 
of  the  peristyle  is  a  semicircular  room, 
looking  on  a  garden  and  lighted  by  3 
windows :  it  was  probably  the  bed- 
chamber of  the  master.  In  it  the  dis- 
coveiy  of  the  rings  of  a  curtain  whieli 
closed  an  alcove,  and  a  cavity  in  masonry 
in  which  were  several  vases  for  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  bed-room;  alongside  is 
the  small  room  for  the  servant  in 
attendance,  and  before  it  the  Proceeton 
or  antechamber.  On  one  side  of  the 
loggia  were  the  bed-roomsfor  the  women, 
from  which  a  stair  communicated  with 
theapaitm^enUioTTecfe^\.vya&.  \Q.\?aa"fii. 
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angle  of  the  pciistylo,  close  to  the  street, 
is  a  staircaseleading  to  a  court  on  a  lower 
level,  which  contained  the  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices.  A  long  corridor 
runs  from  one  side  of  this  court  to  the 
portico  surrounding  the  garden,  for  the 
use  of  the  serrants ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fountain  and  an  oblong  square  space 
surrounded  by  8  columns,  which  appear 
to  have  supported  a  trellis.  In  the  outer 
wall  of  the  portico  is  the  earden-gate, 
wliich  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  towards  the  sea.  On  the  1^. 
side  of  the  portico  i^a  large  hall  repre- 
senting the  Tablinum,  opening  on  a 
long  gallery  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  commanding''  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  bay,  Sorrento,  and  Capri.  At 
a  lower  level  is  a  long  enclosure  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  winter  prome- 
nade. Beneath  the  portico  are  the 
cellars  of  the  villa.  Sever^  amphoree 
were  found  in  them,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  their  pointed  ends  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  maintain  them  in  an 
upright  position,  and  now  fixed  there 
by  the  volcanic  deposit.  A  skeleton, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  owner 
of  this  villa,  was  found,  with  that  of  an 
attendant,  ne^  the  garden-gate,  the  one 
still  holdiiig  in  its  grasp  a  key,  the  other 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  i^igps  of  Nero, 
YiteUius,  Yespasian,  and  Titus.  The 
members  of  lus  family  seem  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  cellars,  where 
18  skeletons  were  found  near  the 
entrance,  as  if  they  had  tried  to  re- 
trace their  steps  after  having  found 
tliat  above  ground  aflbrded  no  shelter. 
From  the  gold  ornaments  on  the  necks 
and  arms  of  nearly  all  these  skeletons, 
it  is  probable  they  were  mostly  females. 
Two  were  the  skeletons  of  children, 
whose  skulls  still  retained  some  fair 
liair.  After  they  had  perished,  pro- 
bably from  suffocation,  the  floor  of  the 
cellar  was  inundated  with  a  fine  allu- 
viimi,  which  took  casts  of  the  bodies, 
not  only  of  their  forms,  but  even  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  of  the  linen  which 


they  wore  and  of  the  jewellery  which 
adorned  their  persofs — one,  the  cast  of 
the  neck  of  a  youl|g  girl,  ptut  of  which 
is  preserved  m,  tfie  Museum  at  Naples. 

Tomb  qfA$Arrian  family  (1774).— 
Opposite'  the  villa  is  the  cenotaph  of 
Diomodes.  It  is  a  soUd  building  of 
rul)])le-work  covered  ¥rith  stucco,  with 
a  &9ade  12  feet  liigh,  in  which  two 
pilasters  support  a  pediipent,  eivine  it 
the  appearance  of  a  small  temple.  One 
letter  in  the  inscription  is  not  clear, 
but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  I. 
It  will  then  read,  "Marcus  Arrius 
Biomedes,  freedman  of  ... ,  magis- 
trate, or  President  (Magister),  of  the 
suburb  Augustus  Felix,  to  the  memory 
of  himself  and  family."  The  fEwces 
under  the  inscription  show  that  he  was 
a  chief  magistrate ;  they  are  reversed, 
denoting  datth.  Outside  the  low  wall 
of  the  enclosure  are  two  funereal 
hermes,  the  backs  of  wluch  are  carved 
in  imitation  of  hair.  One  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  the  eldest  son, 
Marcus  Arrius,  the  other  that  of  Arria, 
a  daughter  who  died  in  her  8th  year. 
On  the  frt)nt  of  the  wall  bordering  the 
road  is  an  inscription  to  another 
daughter  of  the  same  &mily.  Close 
to  the  platform  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  for  the  tombs  of  the  Arrian 
family  is  the  cippus  of  a  child,  N,  Vb' 
lasius  Gratusj  m  a  small  semicircular 
niche ;  it  bears  an  inscription  recording 
his  death  at  the  age  of  12.  Near  it  are 
the  Tombs  of  ScMua^  who  died  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  of  Servilia;  both  in  a 
ruined  state. 

Tomb  of  Ceiw  and  Labeo  (1813),  an 
oblong  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
which  supported  a  rich  entablature  and 
statues,  as  was  shown  by  the  fragments 
which  were  found  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  to 
Lucius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
duumvirs  of  justice,  by  Menomachus, 
their  freedman. 

Tomb  of  the  lAbelUB,  a  solid  and  vev^ 
elegant  toTXi\i,\xv3^\i  QfL^^Ji^"^  ^iWssssssr 
atone  in  t\jjB  ioxm  ol  ^'a  ^^ftssJwsii.  «2>^  ^ 
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oolimm,  16  ft.  hi^  with  a  tirnnmng 
and  cornioe,  and  a  long  inscnption, 
recording  it«  eiectkm  on  a  site  giren 
bj  the  public,  bf  Alleia  DemnfTIa, 
public  priesteM  of  Ceres,  to  her  hus- 
band and  son,  Marcus  AUnus  Ludus 
Libella,  the  sdile,  duumTir,  and  quin- 
quennial pnefect,  and  M.  Alleius  li- 
bella,  the  son,  a  decurion,  aged  17  years. 
The  oflioes  of  duumrir  taid  derarion 
corresponded  to  those  of  consul  and 
senator  at  Borne. 

Tomb  of  the  marble  door,  a  closed 
tomb  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
streets,  built  of  tufi^  in  the  style 
of  opus  reticuUUmm,  It  was  entered 
br  a  marble  door,  originally  of  a 
smgle  slab  about  4  ft.  high,  which 
worked  upon  bronze  pivots,  and  was 
closed  by  a  ring  of  the  same  material, 
with  2  iron  handles,  of  which  we  still 
see  the  fragments  rusted  in  the  marble. 
The  interior  is  a  small  arched  sepul- 
chral chamber,  as  may  be  seen  through 
the  hole  in  the  rear,  about  6  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  a  window.  At  the 
back,  in  a  square  niche,  was  found  a 
vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  containing 
ashes  and  bones,  and  a  gold  ring  in 
which  was  set  an  intaglio  of  a  stag. 
Other  vases  were  found  on  a  ledge 
running  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  in  columbaria  beneath  this 
ledge  and  in  the  side-walls  above  it,  as 
well  as  several  large  amphorse. 

A  small  square  enclosure  beyond  this 
tomb  is  supposed  to  be  an  Ustrinum, 
or  place  for  burning  the  dead  bodies. 
But  as  it  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  two  roads,  it  may  have  been  a 
Sacellum  dedicated  to  the  Lores  Com- 
pitales.  This  completes  the  monuments 
on  the  left  hand  as  far  as  the  Bivium : 
we  now  cross  the  street  to  the 

Sepulchral  T^riclimum^  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  villa  of  Diomedes.  It  is  a 
small  enclosure,  entered  by  a  low  door 
open  at  the  top,  the  internal  walls 
with  birds  and  flowers.  It 
for  the  SiUcernvmn,  or  fimeral 
and  still  retadna  the  stone  tri- 
/or  the  moumerB,   The  circulap 
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pedestal  of  the  banquet-table  in  the 
centre  still  remains :  an  inscription  bnih 
into  the  gable  records  its  erection  to 
On.  Tibnns  Satuminus  br  his  £re<ed- 

m 

man  OaHistus. 

Towib  of  Navoleia  Tyche  and  Mm- 
noHms  Fasuius  (1813). — ^A  most  inter- 
esting fiimily  tomb,  consisting  of  a 
square  enclosure,  the  front  of  which  is 
occupied  by  tiie  sepulchral  ehamb«?r. 
The  back  is  an  open  court,  from  which 
the  chamber  is  entered.  The  tomb 
stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears  on  its 
front  a  bas-rdie^  an  insteription,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  XcTokuu  111^  bas-relief 
represents  the  dedkntian  of  the  tomb 
and  the  sacnfiofis  whkh  atvompaiued 
the  funeral  oeremouiid^  On  one  side 
are  the  male  and  female  members  of 
her  fiumly  bearing  the  vesseb  containing 
the  ofi'ermgs ;  on  the  other  are  seven 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  robes. 
In  the  centre  are  a  cippus  and  an  altar, 
on  which  a  boy  is  depositing  his  offer- 
ing. On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are 
bas-reliefe ;  one  of  them  represents  the 
biselUum,  or  the  seat  of  honour  in  the 
Forum  and  the  Theatre,  which  indi- 
cated the  municipal  rank  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
given  only  to  that  class  of  priests  who 
bore  the  title  of  Augustals.  The  relief 
on  the  other  side  is  a  very  curious  re- 
presentation of  a  ship  entering  port. 
The  ship  itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a 
figure-head  of  Minerva,  and  a  swan's 
neck  at  the  stem,  supporting  a  flag- 
staff. It  has  a  single  mast,  and  a  long 
yard,  which  carries  a  square  sail,  and 
is  formed  of  two  spars  lashed  together. 
A  square  striped  flag  is  flying  at  the 
mast-head.  Two  boys  are  lying  out  on 
the  yard,  furling  the  sail;  another  is 
going  aloft  by  the  shrouds ;  a  third, 
who  has  apparently  been  up  to  clear 
the  sail,  is  coming  down  hand  over 
hand ;  a  man  is  clewing  up  the  sail ; 
and,  finally,  the  master,  supposed  to 
be  Munatius  himself,  sits  at  the  helm 
and  directs  their  movements  with  his 
right  hand.  This  interesting  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
first  as  a  TuemoTYB^  oi  ^^v^  eQimTfts?cv:\ai 
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pursuits  of  Mimatias;  and  secondly 
as  illustratiye  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven.  The 
inscription  reoordiB  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  by  Naevoleia  Tvche  for  herself, 
for  Caiufl  Munatius  Faustus,  an  Au- 
gustal,  and  magistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  granted  the  bisel- 
Hum  on  account  of  his  merits,  and  for 
their  freedmen  and  fireedwomen.  In 
the  interior  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
on  the  bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
niches  in  the  wall,  were  found  several 
cmerary  urns,  some  lamps,  and  large 
glass  vessels  containing  ashes  and  pro- 
tected by  leaden  covermgs.  The  ashes 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  still 
saturated  with  moisture,  which  was 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  the  libations 
of  oil,  water,  and  wine.  In  a  small 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Mu- 
natius Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  57. 

Tontib  of  the  J^tacidian  family  ^  sur- 
rounded by  a  low  wall  and  containing 
three  cippi,  bearing  the  names  of  Kis- 
tacidius  Helenus,  Nistacidia  Scapidia, 
Nistacidius  Januarius,  and  Mesonia 
Satulla.  The  centre  one  had  a  small 
earthen  vase  sunk  in  the  earth  in  front 
x>f  it,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  supposed, 
of  receiving  the  libations  of  the  family. 

Cenotaph  of  Calventiua  QuietiM 
(1813),  a  very  elegant  altar- tomb  upon 
three  steps  and  a  lofty  pedestal,  in  a 
square  court.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
except  the  basement  and  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  are  small  square  pinna- 
cles, acroteria,  covered  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory, the  funeral  pile,  the  history  of 
Theseus,  and  the  story  of  (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself  has 
an  elegant  cornice  and  mouldings,  with 
civic  crowns,  garlands  of  oak-leaves  and 
branches  of  palms,  and  rams*  heads 
richly  carved.  In  front  is  the  bisel- 
lium,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
t/ij's  honour  was  confeired  on  Caius 


Calventius  Quietus,  an  Augustal,  by 
decree  of  the  Decurions  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  people,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  munificence. 

The  Round  Tomb  (1812),  a  circular 
tower  decorated  externally  vrith  pilas- 
ters, standing  on  a  square  basement, 
ornamented  with  acroteria  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  a  patera  and 
garland  in  her  hand  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing some  fruits  upon  an  altar ;  another 
represents  a  young  mother  in  a  flowing 
Gbeek  dress  depositing  a  funeral  fillet 
on  the  skeleton  of  a  cliild.  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  a  child  which  had 
perished  in  the  earthquake ;  the  child 
lies  on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  the  left 
arm  thrown  back  over  the  head  as  if 
in  sleep.  A  stair  leads  to  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  which  contains  tlu*ee 
niches  with  sepulchral  vases,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  small  aperture  above  the 
cornice.  The  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
are  painted  with  arabesques,  peacocks, 
dolphins,  and  swans.  As  only  one  of 
the  vases  was  found  to  contain  ashes, 
and  the  two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  wall 
bear  no  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  tomb  was  built  by  the  parents  of 
the  child  shortlv  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  that  this  catastrophe 
prevented  their  being  united  in  deatli 
in  the  spot  they  had  intended  to  be 
their  last  resting-place. 

Tomb  of  Ariciue  ScauruSt  a  hand- 
some monument,  consisting  of  a  square 
cippus  upon  three  steps,  supported  on 
a^square  basement,  with  a  doorway  nt 
the  side  decorated  with  fluted  pilasters, 
and  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  open 
court  at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  The  basement  and  the  steps 
of  the  cippus  were  ornamented  with 
stucco  reUefs,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting  scenes.  They 
have  nearly  all  been  destroyed  since 
1830;  but  fortunately  they  had  wee- 
viously  Y^eeti  esngcwiei  «xA  ^«^^x^orf^\s^ 
Mazoi8,M.Vmxi,  «ii^  o'CMst^.   ""S^^  wic^ 
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groups  on  the  friese  oyer  the  door,  and 
some  of  those  on  the  steps  of  the 
eippus.  The  first  groap  of  the  frieze 
represents  the  master  of  the  ring,  or 
lanUfa,  cheeking  the  ardour  of  the 
Tictor,  who  seems  anxious  to  despatch 
his  antagonist  without  wuting  for  the 
decree  of  the  spectators.  The  lanista 
appears,  from  the  inscription  oyer  the 
central  group,  to  have  heen  called 
Caius  Ampliatus,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  supposed,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  the  Basilica,  to  have  been  the 
contractors  for  supplying  gladiators  for 
the  pubUc  games.  The  next  group 
represents  a  yanquished  Or&vl  fSalling 
dead  to  the  ground.  The  reliefs  on 
the  steps  of  the  eippus  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  represent  venaHones,  or  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  begtiarU,  with  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.  The  inscription 
placed  upon  it  does  not  probably  belong 
to  the  tomb,  having  been  found  near  it 
only,  and  placed  upon  it  of  late  years. 
It  records  the  erection  of  the  Tomb  by 
Scaurus  the  father  to  his  son  Castricius 
Scaurus,  of  the  Menenian  tribe.  Du- 
umvir, by  command  of  the  Decurions, 
who  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2000  sesterces  (16Z.)  for  his  funeral, 
and  decreed  that  his  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 
Beneath  is  a  columbarium,  or  sepul- 
chral chamber,  with  a  pilaster  for  4 
oUbb  in  the  centre :  3  were  enclosed  in 
glass,  and  the  4th  by  a  curtain  extend- 
ing from  one  side  wall  to  the  other. 

Tomb  of  Tyche^  beyond  the  Tomb  of 
Scaurus,  a  sepulchral  enclosure  with 
a  eippus  bearing  the  inscription  to 
Juno,  or  the  protecting  divinity  of 
Tycha,  Venerea  of  Julia,  daughter  of 
Augustus;  beneath  is  a  columbarium 
of  14  niches. 

Suburban  Inn. — On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  are  the  remains  oi  a  long  por- 
tico and  shops  of  a  very  ordinary  charac- 
ter, supposed  to  have  been  a  suburban 
*an.     This  supposition  rests  only  on 

(diacovery  of  some  fragments  of  a 
tlie  skeleton  of  a  mule  or  horse 
«  brome  bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel^ 


and  several  vessels   used  in  cookery, 
&c. 

Tomh  of  the  Glass  Amphora  (1763), 
a  square  basement  with  pyramidal 
steps,  near  the  Hemicycle,  forming  a 
small  square  room  which  communicates 
with  the  House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns. 
In  this  room  was  found  the  beautiful 
amphora  of  blue  glass  with  white 
figures  in  relief^  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples. 

nUa  of  Cicero  (1749-1778).— Cross- 
ing again  the  street,  we  find  an  inclo- 
sure  leading  to  where  was  discovered  a 
vast  court  with  a  portico,  forming  part 
of  a  viUa,  which  has  been  dignified  by  the 
name  of  Cicero,  who  tells  us,  in  many 
of  his  letters,  that  he  liad  a  villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pompeii ;  but  there 
is  no  proof  that  it  was  this,  except 
the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  houses 
at  Pompeii  to  which  the  following 
passage  in  the  Academics  well  applies: 
JSffo  Catuli  Cumanam  ex  hoc  loco  re- 
gionem  video,  Pompeianum  non  cemo  : 
neque  quidquam  interjectwn  est,  quod 
obstet:  sed  intendi  longius  acies  non 
potest,  II.  25.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  this  villa  must  have  been  the 
property  of  a  man  of  taste  as  well  as 
wealth ;  for  some  of  the  finest  paintings 
and  mosaics  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
were  found  among  its  ruins,  includ- 
ing the  celebrated  ones  of  the  8 
Dancing  Girls  and  the  2  mosaics  repre- 
senting comic  subjects,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Diosoorides  of  Samos.  An 
inscription  found  in  a  niche  contained 
the  name  of  a  freedman,  Januarius, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  of  M.  Crassus  Frugius, 
The  villa  was  again  filled  up  with  earth 
as  soon  as  its  treasures  were  removed. 
Its  situation  must  have  been  admirable, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes.  In  front,  facing  the  street, 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  a  portico. 

I%€  Hemicycle  (1811),  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street,  is  a  deep  semi- 
cipcular  aeat  ot  exhedra,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  OTnaxnexifced  \a.  t^ycA.  V^  ^^^5sa\«t^ 
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in  two  rows,  the  upper  onet  sprinffmg 
out  of  the  capitals  of  the  lower.  The 
walls  and  vault  were  painted  in  arab- 
esques and  paneb.  Near  it  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  mother  and  three 
children,  one  of  them  an  infiftnt,  all 
closely  folded  in  each  other^s  arms, 
and  covered  with  gold  ornaments 
elaborately  worked,  and  enriched  with 
pearls. 

Tomb  of  the  Garlands  (1806),  on  a 
lofty  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  flowers. 

JTouse  of  the  Mosaic  Columns  (1838), 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  where  four 
colunms,  covered  with  mosaics,  now  in 
tlio  Museum,  weref  found. 

Cenotaph  of  Terentius  Felix  (1763), 
a  square  basement  with  an  inscription 
I'ccording  the  name  of  T.  Terentius 
Felix  Major,  &o.  A  cippus,  some  glass 
cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead,  some 
liu'rymatories,  and  other  fuuereal 
objects  were  found  near  it. 

Statue. — Close  to  the  gate  is  the 
pedestal  for  a  statue,  fragments  of  which 
were  found  scattered  around. 

The  open  Hemicyoles,  and  the  Tomh 
of  Pordus  (1763). — Betuming  to  the 
angle  of  the  shops  in  front  of  uie  Villa 
of  Cicero,  we  find  the  opening  of  a  street 
which  led  from  the  main  road  towards 
the  sea.  At  the  comer  a  marble  statue 
was  found,  with  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  Titus  Suedius  Clemens,  the 
Tribune,  acting  on  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  Yespasian,  restored  to  the 
EepubUc  of  Pompeii  all  the  public 
places  possessed  by  private  individuals. 
At  the  opposite  angle  was  a  bracket 
with  a  painting  of  a  huge  serpent,  sup- 
posed to  be  for  the  reception  of  votive 
oflerings ;  it  was  destroyed  by  accident 
in  1813.  The  first  of  the  open  Hemi- 
cycles  adjoins  this  angle.  lit  is  17  ft. 
in  diameter;  and  the  back  bears  an 
inscription  recording  that  the  De- 
curions  had  decreed  a  place  of  burial 
0p  Mammia,  daughter  of  porcius,    ^ 


public  priestess.  At  the  foot  of  the 
nemioyole  towards  the  gate  is  another 
inscription  on  an  upright  stone,  record- 
ing another  decree  of  the  Decurions 
granting  to  M.  Porcius  a  piece  of  eround 
25  ft.  square.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  ground  now  covered  bv  the  tomb 
between  the  first  and  secona  hemicvde. 
The  inscription  of  the  latter  has  been 
removed  to  Naples.  It  bore  the  name 
of  Aulus  Yeius  the  Duumvir.  The 
Tomb  of  Porcius  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  notice. 

Tomb  of  the  Priestess  MamnUa  (1763). 
It  stands  in  a  court  entered  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  an  enolosiu^  caUed,  from 
the  number  of  masks  found  there,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Comedians.  It  is  a  square 
tomb,  built  of  stuccoed  masonry,  with 
four  columns  in  front.  The  walls  of  the 
interior  were  painted  with  arabesques, 
and  liad  11  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  an  urn  in  terra  cotta,  enclosed 
in  another  of  lead.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  cliamber  were  16  pedestals  sup- 
porting cippi.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  probablv  stood  the 
principal  urn .  Sev^al  oippi  were  found 
in  the  enclosure  outside  this  chamber, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Istaoidia 
and  other  famihes.  Another  enclosure, 
behind,  in  which  were  found  large 
quantities  of  half-bumed  bones,  was 
probably  an  Ustrinum,  or  place  for 
burning  dead  bodies. 

Tomb  of  Marcus  Cerrinius  (1763), 
formerly  supposed  to  be  an  JEdicula^ 
and  commcmly  known  as  the  Sentry 
Box.  This  is  a  small  vaulted  niche  just 
outside  the  city  gate,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  decorated  with 
paintings.  In  a  recess  at  the  back 
was  a  small  base  which  sustained  either 
a  figure  or  an  urn ;  over  it  was  found 
the  following  inscription,  M.  Cerrinius 
Sestitutus  Augustalis.  Loco  D.  D.  D. 
GDhe  same  inscription  was  repeated  on 
an  altar  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  niche,  but  which  has  been  removed. 
A  beautiM  trv^od.  svjc^f^T^ft^Xs^  %s&sir«i 
was  fo\md  "her©,    "SLeac»  \\.  \%»  ^xs^^'^"**^^ 
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rrumt  and  SaoellunL  MtaoUf  not  swara 
of  th«  infcriptioni,  imagined  that  it  wm 
un  cBdioula  or  imall  shSrine  to  the  tnte- 
Ury  geniuf  of  the  roads.  The  idea  that 
it  wan  a  tentiy-box  arose  from  the  dis- 
coveiT  of  a  soldier's  skeleton  within  it. 
'X*>ie  mots  we  have  just  mentioned  are 
quite  at  yarianoe  with  this  idea ;  and, 
moreoTer,  there  is  no  such  building  as  a 
«M5ntry-box  at  any  of  the  other  gates,  or 
on  any  part  of  the  walls  which  Me  at 
present  visible;  but  as  this  skeleton 
was  fully  armed,  with  his  h^met  on  his 
liead  and  his  hand  still  grasping  his 
lance,  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was 
on  duty  at  the  adjoining  gate.  From 
its  proximity  to  YesuTius,  this  quar- 
ter must  have  been  the  first  which  felt 
the  eflbcts  of  the  eruption ;  and  when 
the  fiery  storm  thiek^ied  around  him, 
the  hero,  fiiithful  to  his  trust,  may 
luiTe  taken  shelter  in  this  building, 
rather  than  follow  his  fellow  citi- 
zens who  were  escaping  by  the  other 
gates. 

*Herculcmeum  Gate  (1763).— This 
gate  was  the  most  important  entrance 
to  the  city.  The  arch  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared; but  enough  of  the  other 
parts  remains  to  show  that  it  had  a 
roadway  14|  ft.  wide,  and  two  side 
entrances  for  foot  passengers,  each 
of  which  was  4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft. 
high.  The  height  of  the  central  open- 
ing can  hardly  have  been  less  than  20  ft. 
The  architecture  of  the  gate  is  entirely 
Soman,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  lava 
in  alternate  layers.  The  central  arch 
on  the  outer  side  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis,  lowered  by  grooves  which 
stUl  exist  in  the  piers ;  and  on  the 
inner  was  closed  by  folding  doors, 
working  upon  pivots  in  holes  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  pavement.  Be- 
tween the  portcullis  and  the  inner 
door  the  space  was  open,  forming  a 
division  from  the  pavement,  and  open 
above,  making  the  gate  a  double  one, 
80  that,  in  the  event  of  the  portcullis 
being  oairied,  the  besieged  could  throw 
dorfrn  zajsgilea  on  their  assailants,  be- 
/bre  tbey  had  time  to  force  the  inner 
erjtmnce.    The  whole  waa  covered  with 


white  stocoo,  on  which  were  found, 
written  in  red  or  black  letters,  an- 
nouncements of  gladiatorial  games  and 
public  notices.  A  marble  sun-dial 
was  found  outside  the  gate,  in  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  left  entrance  and  the 
walL  On  the  left  of  this  gate  Ls  one  of 
the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  walk 
of  Pompeii,  a  fine  specimen  of  an- 
cient masonry,  consisting  of  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  the  older  Tolcanir* 
tu&,  similar  to  that  quarried  about 
Naples. 

XL  Street  of  Herculanewn. — On  en- 
iering  the  gate,  the  street  ascends,  and 
proceeds  by  three  curves  to  the  Forum. 
The  houses  on  the  rt.  appear  to 
have  been  erected  along  the  wall 
towards  the  sea.  On  the  1.  the 
houses  are  arranged  in  quadrilateral 
blocks,  or  islands,  separated  by  the 
transverse  streets  which  conmiunicate 
with  the  main  thoroughfares,  forming 
what  the  Romans  called  "islands  of 
houses."  Immediately  on  the  inside  of 
the  gate,  on  the  L,  are  the  Steps  or 
sturs  leading  to  the  walls  (p.  225). 

House  of  the  TricUtdum  (1787).— 
Close  to  the  steps  is  a  house  on  a 
small  scale,  consisting  of  a  passage, 
a  sittmg-room,  a  servants'  room  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen, 
a  lararium,  containing  a  represen- 
tation of  a  bed  on  which  the  goddess 
is  reposing,  and  a  court  which  was 
covered  with  trellis-work,  as  the  holes 
for  the  beams  are  still  visible.  In 
one  comer  is  a  large  stone  triclinium, 
from  which  the  house  derives  its  name ; 
above,  there  was  apparently  one  bed- 
room and  a  terrace. 

Ifm  ofAUnwus,  from  his  name  found 
written  on  the  walls  (1770). — The  first 
house  on  the  rt.,  close  to  the  gate. 
The  checquers  found  on  the  doorposts 
explain  the  character  of  this  bouse. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  doorway, 
leading  into  an  apartment  which 
was  evidently  an  inn  yard,  as  two  ske- 
letons oi  \iOTBeft,  ftagniiwit*  of  bits  and 
bridles,  ling^  tot  ^wX^kc^^  vo^^,  ^x^.^ 
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portions  of  cluunoi-wheels,  were  found 
m  it.  The  house  contains  several 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 
strangers,  a  kitchen,  a  lonf  cellar,  and  a 
liquor-shop.  On  the  puaster  of  the 
next  house  is  carved  a  phallus.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  amulets 
and  charms  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  shop,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  it. 

Thermopolium  (1769). — A  house  for 
the  sale  of  hot  drinks,  nearly  opposite 
to  the  inn,  with  numerous  apartments 
in  the  rear  which  served  probably 
as  drinking-rooms ;  one  of  tne  walls 
contained  announcements  of  the  festi- 
vals of  the  day.  The  shop  itself  con- 
tained a  furnace,  steps  for  arranging 
the  glasses,  and  a  marble  counter, 
which,  when  uncovered,  exhibited  the 
stains  of  the  Uquor  and  the  marks  of 
the  glasses.  The  figure  of  Mercury  was 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
names,  scratched  by  the  customers 
upon  the  plastering  which  covered 
other  names  of  previous  scribblers.  The 
establishment  belonged,  as  told  by  an 
inscription,  to  a  certain  Perennius  Nim- 
phorois. 

House  of  the  Vestals  (1769).-— A 
double  house,  occupying  the  whole  space 
between  2  streets,  comprising  avestibule, 
an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments 
on  each  side,  a  tridinium,  formerly 
richly  paved  with  mosaics  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  mosaics  which  have  been 
removed  to  Naples;  one,  however, 
with  the  word  Solve,  still  remains  at 
the  threshold  of  the  second  house,  to 
welcome  the  visitor.  The  walls  of 
several  of  the  bed-rooms  and  cabinets 
were  richly  painted  with  arabesques  and 
other  decorations.  In  one  of  them  a 
quantity  of  female  ornaments  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog  were  found.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  house  is  a  room  called 
the  la/rarmm,  with  3  nichea,  containing 
an  altar.     When  Rrat  ezoavated,   the 


kitchen  and  offices  were  found  filled 
with  fruits,  com,  and  amphone. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  behind 
this  house. 

House  of  the  Surgeon  (1771).  —  A 
single  atnum  with  numerous  small 
rooms  at  the  sides  and  a  garden  behind ; 
the  walls  of  the  former  painted  with  ar- 
chitectural designs,  arabesques,  and  com- 
partments containing  figiires.  Several 
of  the  siurgical  instruments  now  in  the 
Museum  were  found  here. 

Custom  House,  Telonium,  or  Pondera' 
rium  (1788). — ^A  doorway  leading  into 
a  court,  in  which  a  number  of  balances 
and  weights  were  found, — several  of 
the  latter  in  marble,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, 0  PON  TAL  (Centum  Ponderis 
Talentwn)  ;  others  in  lead,  with  the 
words  Erne  and  Habebis,  "Buy  and 
you  shall  have;"  one  of  the  balances 
had  an  inscription,  stating  that  it  had 
been  verified  at  the  Capitol  in  the  8th 
Consulate  of  Vespasian  and  6th  of 
Titus  (A.D.  77).  ioehind  is  anunpaved 
court,  in  which  the  skeletons  of  two 
horses  with  bronze  bells  for  the  neck 
were  found. 

Soap  Factory  (1786) . — ^A  small  shop, 
which  contained  heaps  of  lime  and 
other  materials  used  in  makins  soap, 
vats,  evaporating  pans,  and  moiuds. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  this  is  the 

House  of  Three  Floors  (1776-80).— 
Adjoining  this  is  an  extensive  building 
which  b^urs  this  name,  as  the  floors 
have  been  preserved  entire.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  belonged  also  to  Poly- 
bins,  as  inscriptions  in  which  his 
name  occurred  were  found  among  the 
ruins.  It  has  a  large  Corinthian  pe- 
ristyle of  arcades  and  piers,  with  two 
vestibules  communicating  with  the 
street  and  the  atrium.  The  arcades 
have  square  apertmres  for  windows 
which  appear  to  have  been  ^Ibj»<^« 

At  tbia  po\rA.\>Qa  %\?c«^\««a.^'»'>s^»^ 
two — nareoN"!  one^  ona.  >i)Bft  t\..Ss»  ^^"^^'^ 
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cleared ;  that  on  the  L  leads  into  the 
Street  o£  the  Baths,  and  from  there  to 
the  Forum. 

Tavem  of  Phoebus  (1786).— A  house 
near  the  comer  of  the  street,  which  was 
formerly  called  ThermopoUvm,  a  name 
once  given  to  all  the  shops  which  had 
furnaces  for  heating  liquids.  The  ske- 
letons  of  a  man  and  of  two  animala 

were  found  in  it,  and  im  inscription 
stating  that  "PhoBhus  and  his  cus- 
tomers soUcit  M.  Holconins  Priscus 
and  C.  Ghiulus  Bufiis  the  duumyirs." 

Public  Fountain  (1788),  placed  at 
the  junction  of  three' streets;  it  is  a 
smaU  basin,  with  a  ccuteUum,  or 
circular-headed  reservoir.  Opposite  this 
fountain  is  the 

Mouse  of  the  Dcuncvng  Oirls  (1809), 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Four  DanzcUricij  which 
covered  the  atrium.  This  and  the  two 
following  houses  were  formerly  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  one  mansion. 

III.  We  now  turn  down  the  street 
of  Narcissus  on  our  1.,  at  the  back  of 
the  houses  which  we  have  just  ex- 
amined. 

Mouse  of  Narcissus  (1811),  formerly 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  frx>m  the 
bronze  statuette  with  silver  strings 
foimd  in  it.  The  modem  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  graceful  picture  of  Narcis- 
sus. The  peristgrle  and  its  colmnns  are 
very  elegant  :tne  hollows  in  the  low 
waU  which  fills  the  intercolumniations 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  flowers. 
From  the  surgical  instruments,  oint- 
ments, and  lint  fo\md  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  surgeon. 

IV.  We  return  hence  to  the  Trivium 
and  Fountain  in  the  Street  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  upon  which  opens 

L^  J^Zio  Sakehouse  (1809),  at  the 
jBw  of  the  MouBo  of  Sallust,  the  pro- 
^  of  which  no  doubt  let  it  to  ad- 
fT^,  as  Oato  tellB  vlb  that  the  miUew 


of  Pompeii  were  in  great  repute.  This 
bakehouse,  which  is  smaller  than  one 
we  shall  have  to  describe  hereafter, 
contains  3  large  mills  and  a  smaller 
one,  the  oven  with  two  troughs  for 
watisr  in  front  of  it,  the  kneading-room, 
the  cistern,  the  store-room,  &c.  When 
first  opened,  the  com,  the  water- vessels, 
and  the  amphorae  containing  the  flour, 
were  all  in  their  places. 

*Jlouse  of  SaUust  (1809),  one  of  the 
largest  residences  in  the  Street  of  Her- 
culaneum,  so  called  from  the  inscription, 
O.  SALLTJST,  ic.P.,  painted  on  the  outer 
wall,  formerly  called  the  Souse  of 
Acteson,  from  a  fresco  on  the  wall  of 
the  peristylum,  is  one  of  the  largest 
mansions  in  Pompeii,  and  stood  on  the 
Via  Domitiana.  It  occupies  a  very 
considerable  area,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor  being  occupied  by 
shops.  When  excavated  it  bore  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures  after  the  eruption.  The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  different  apartments  are 
described  at  length  in  all  the  great 
works  on  Pompeii.  The  entrance-door 
is  flanked  by  pilasters  with  stucco  capi- 
tals, one  of  which  represents  Silenus 
teaching  a  young  faun  to  play  upon 
the  pipe.  On  each  side  are  shops, 
one  for  the  sale  of  oil;  the  atrium 
has  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an 
impluvium.  Surrounding  are  highly- 
decorated  apartments,  one  of  which 
serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on 
the  L,  supposed  to  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium.  The  tablinum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  atrium  opens  on  a  portico 
of  fluted  Doric  columns,  which  borders 
a  garden-ground,  70  ft.  by  20,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  paved,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  boxes.  The  walls 
were  painted  to  represent  treUis-work, 
creepers,  birds,  and  fountains.  In  one 
comer  is  a  summer  triclinium,  with  a 
round  table  of  marble  in  the  middle 
and  apertures  above  for  the  beams 
of  the  trellis.  The  walls  were  painted 
■with  a  fnsie  «it  t\i<B  Wo,  teweaenting 
the  eata\Aeft  xweS^  «X  «*  W}t^D>aJt  csotj 
trace  oit\aai^amtSsi^\«A^Bcrv^«^»  "Va 
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the  other  comer  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  stoye  for  heating  water,  supposed 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  bath.     On 
the  rt.  of  the  atrium  is  a  Vensrenm,  It 
consists  of  a  small  court,  surrounded  by 
a  portico  of  octagonal  columns,  a  sacra- 
rium  dedicated  to  Diana,  two  sleeping- 
rooms  at  the  sides  witli  windows  iooK- 
ing    into    the  court,  a  triclinium,    a 
kitchen,  a  wat-er-closet,  and   a  stair- 
case leading  to   a  terrace  above  tlie 
portico.    Every  part  is  elaborately  de- 
corated, and  tne  paintings  are  appro- 
priately expressive  of  the  uses  to  wnich 
the  apartments  were  applied.   The  walls 
of  the  court  are  painted  black  with  rich 
gilt  ornaments ;  the  columns  are  bright 
red.    The  sleeping-rooms  contain  pic- 
tures of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and 
the  entire  wall  at  the  back  of  the  court 
is  covered  with  a  large  painting,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Diana  and  Actseon. 
In  the  adjoining  lane  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  she  had 
four  rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  set 
with  precious  stones  ;  five  gold  brace- 
lets, two  earrings,  and  thirty-two  pieces 
of  money  were  lyine  near  her.    Close 
at  hand  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  other  females,  who  were  probably 
her  attendants. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  large 
building  opposite  to  the  House  of 
SaUust  has  been  placed  the  Scuola 
Archeologica^  a  new  establishment, 
where  a  certain  number  of  students 
attached  to  the  service  of  the  excava- 
tions are  lodged.  It  contains  a  good 
library,  and  in  one  of  its  rooms  opening 
on  the  street  the  casts  of  the  human 
bodies  discovered  in  1864,  but  which 
will  be  removed  to  the  new  Museum 
near  the  Sea  Gkte. 


SlackgmUh^s  Shop^  consisting  of  two 
rooms ;  in  the  front  one  was  the  forge. 
Different  articles  of  the  owner's  callinir 
were  finmd  here.  ' 

PubUc  Bakehouse  (1810),  on  the  Tia 

Domitiana^  and  upon  a  laiger  scale, 

and  rDOi0- ekhomte   in  its  oonBtroe- 

tj'on,  than  the  one  already  desoribed. 

It  hag  a  court  86  A.  by  80,  with  square 


pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
the  court  is  the  bakehouse,  83  ft.  by 
26,  containing  four  flour-mills  of  lava. 
The  lower  part,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.  Tlie 
upper,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
the  compartments  of  an  liour-glass,  is 
hollowed  internally  into  two  cavities, 
the  one  conical  to  receive  the  com,  the 
lower  one  fitting  over  the  projection 
of  the  solid  cone  beneath.  The  upper 
part,  when  first  discovered,  had  an  iron 
nramework,  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and 
sometimes  slaves,  as  both  Flautus  and 
Terence  describe,  were  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it.  In  the  room 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  stable,  a  jawbone,  and  fragments 
of  an  ass's  skeleton,  were  found.  In 
others  were  the  ovens,  the  stone  knead- 
ing-troughs,  the  ash-pit,  the  cistern,  and 
vessels  for  holding  water.  On  one  of 
the  piers  was  a  painting  representing 
an  altar  with  the  guardian  serpents, 
and  two  birds  chasing  large  flies. 

Academy  of  Music  (1810),  so  called 
because  it  was  covered  with  paintings 
repwaenting  iiutruments  of  muaic  and 
tragic  scenes. 


Souse  of  Julius  Polyhvas  (1808-17). 
— ^A  large  house  of  3  stories,  on  the  rt. 
of  the  street,  opposite  the  house  of  Sal- 
lust,  built  on  an  elevation  sloping  to- 
wards the  ancient  beach.  The  floor  by 
which  we  enter  is  level  with  the  street. 
It  presents  the  usual  arrangement  of  a 
vestibule  and  atrium  opening  on  a  ter- 
race, a  peristyle,  and  the  ordinary 
private  apartments.  Under  the  ter- 
race are  a  bath,  a  saloon,  a  tricU- 
nium,  &c.  Beyond  them  is  a  ter- 
race overlooking  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  porticos,  with  a  reservoir 
in  the  centre.  Below  is  another  floor 
containing  the  baths,  and  the  dark  cells 
in  which  the  slaves  were  perhaps  lodged. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with 
mosaics  and  othec  Qn^assi^esfs^.^  Q'i  ^c%^ 
beauty,  Wt,'^<&  «i)CL  >2tM6  ^<q!^^sss<£  «ss»^^ 
tionfi  oiitYna  «iAfc,V>aBl  ^w^^^'f^  ^ 

and  greiA\y  ^^xjoedLWtst^  'Coft  ««^  ^ 

opened  t\i<e  «qoocA^'^xci^« 
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Apotiemay't  SAop  (1809),  at  the 
angle  of  tbia  Triiium.  On  the  outer 
nail  ia  a  pointing  of  a  large  seFpent  as 
the  geniiu  loci.  Several  glasMs  and 
phialfl,  containing  medicinal  prepara- 
tiODB,  were  found  in  this  shop. 

TheT-mopoUum  or  Tavern  of  Ibrt»- 
nata,  at  the  comer  of  the  next  TriTium, 
a  shop  of  the  usual  oharacter,  with  a 
counter,  apOD  which  are  still  macka  of 
the  vesseLs  that  stood  upon  it,  covered 
and  faced  with  marble,  and  the  walla 
painted  in  blue  panels  with  red  bor- 
derB.     In  front  of  it  U  a 

y.  Let  us  now  torn  to  the  N.,  down  a 

street,  called  of  the  Bamparts,  which, 
extending  from  the  atj  wall,  here  &Ue 


scribes  its  principal  features. 

Hoaie  of  Neptune  (1844),  am  Jl,  but 
remarkable  for  some  pretty  paintii^  in 
the  atrium,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
vium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 
ing flowers. 

Some  of  Floaere  (1809),  formerl; 
called  the  Soitae  of  the  WUd  Boar, 
from  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seiiing  a  Wild 
Boar  hy  the  ear,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Ddc  d'Aumale.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceful 
puntings  r^resenting  nymphs  twaring 
flowers  m  their  aprons. 

Souie  of  Modeitat  (1808),  so  called 
from  an  inscription  in  red  on  the  walla 
of  the  house  opposite.  It  is  small,  and 
its  atrium  is  implimatwn,  or  inclined 
outwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  wat«r  out- 
aide  instead  of  carrying  it  into  a  cistern 
Xa  the  centre  ol  the  floor. 

*.-5&«w|;^/'a»MiflS11.14j_oneofthe 
tgeat  and  mogt  uit«wting  mausiona 
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opening  mt 
Themta.  (As  it  gives  a  better  idea 
of  a  Pompeian  house  than  perhaps 
any  other,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
ilan  of  it.)  The  sides  of  the  ground- 
loor  along  the  8  streets  are  occupied 
entirely  by  shops,  which  we  have 
GioetOB  auQumlt]  tot  deafiribing  as 
one  ot  '^  -mai),  Yocn^Q  >ua^  <£. 
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property    in  Bonum  times.     One  of 
these   shops  appears,  from  the  com- 
muuication  betn^en  it  and  the  mansion, 
to  haye  been  the  proprietor's  own,  pro- 
bably for  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his 
estates ;  another  is  a  bakehouse  of  the 
usual  character,  with  a  phallus  now  in 
the  Musemn,  and  the  inscription  Hie 
habitat  feUciku.      The  principal   en- 
trance to  the   mansion    is    decorated 
with    two   Gorintliian    pilasters,    and 
payed    in     mosaic.        Un     the   wall 
near  it  were  painted  in  red  letters  the 
words  Pansam  ^d.  Pabatvs  Booat  ; 
Faratus  being  possibly  the  shopman, 
who  thus  inyites  customers  to  deal  in 
the  adjoining  shop.    The  interior  pre- 
sents   the    usual    arrangement :  —  a, 
the  entrance,  or  prothyrum,  to  the  atrium 
or  caveBtUwn  (2),  with  an  impluyium  in 
the  centre  (3),  in  coloured  marbles,  and 
with  the  ordinary  apartmentsor  sleeping- 
rooms  (7  7  7)  at  tne  sides,  followed  by 
the  alse    (4  4),    the    recepHon^oonu 
(8),  the  tabUnum  (5),  and  fauces  (6^, 
opening  into  an  oblong  peristylum  (9), 
surrounded  by  what  was  a  coyered  por- 
tico of  16  fluted  Ionic  columns,  with 
an  open  court  containing  flower-beds 
and  a  fish-pond  in  the  centre  (11)  ;  bed- 
chambers on  one  side  (12),  a  triclinium 
(16)  opening  into  the  gfurden,  with  a 
library  (15)  abutting  on  the  back  walls 
of  the  shops  (32)  on  the  other ;  a  pas- 
sage (12)  on  the  1.  leads  into  servants 
rooms  and  a  kitohen  (30),  which  was 
supplied  with  fireplaces  for  charcoal 
like  those  now  in  use  in  this  part  of 
Italy.    The  whole  width  of  the  building 
facing  the  garden  had  a  portico  (21)  of 
two  stories.    The  garden  (22)  was  half 
as  large  as  the  dwelling  part  of  the 
house,  with  a  reseryoir  (27)  and  reser- 
voirs (28)  in  one  comer  and  the  re- 
mains of  a  fountain  in  the  centre.    In 
front  were  six  shops  (23,  24,  25),  and 
others  of  larger  dimensions  in  the  side 
streets  (29, 31, 32):  besides  the  principal 
entrance  (1)  there  were  others  (at  10 
and  19)  from  the  side  streets.  The  entire 
building  was  rich  in  mosaic  pavements 
and  mural  paintings,  but  nearly  all  of 
them   hare   disappeared.      One   yery 
cuiiom painting  remaina  in  the  kitohen. 


representing  the  Lares,  personified  by 
two  serpents  on  each  side  of  an  altar, 
surrounded  by  the  elements  of  a  dinner, 
a  pig  for  roasting,  a  ham,  a  string  of 
mullets,  a  spitted  eel,  a  boar's  Iwad, 
thrushes,  &c.  In  one  of  the  bed-rooms 
five  female  skeletons  were  found,  some 
of  them  with  sold  ornaments. 

VI.  The  S.E.  front  of  the  House  of 
Fansa  faces  the  Street  of  the  Baihs^ 
one  of  the  main  thoroughfares  of  the 
city.  Before  we  notice  the  interest- 
ing objects  contained  in  this  wide 
thorough£u!«,  we  shall  return  N. 
towards  the  city  wall,  and  examine 
the  island  of  houses  lying  between 
this  and  the  Street  of  Mercury. 

*House  of  Apollo   (1838),   at   the 
bottom  of  this  street,  and  close  to  the 
city  wall,  with  richly  painted  walls, 
a  fountain,   and   a   garden   decorated 
with  Bacchinialian  garlands.    Two  mo- 
saics representing  the  quarrel  of  Aga- 
memnon and  Achilles,  and  Achilles  at 
the  court  of  Lycomedes,  and  the  small 
bronze  statue  of  Apollo  Hermaphrodite 
in  the  Museum,  which  gave  the  house 
its  name,  were  found  in  it.    There  still 
exists  in  the  first  court  a  painting  of 
Apollo,  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe, 
and  in  the  other  a  whip :   several  valu- 
able bronzes  were  found  in  another  part 
of  this  house.    In  a  small  room  at  the 
comer  of  the  inner  court,  are  paintings 
of  Apollo,  Venus,  and  Juno,  with  good 
architectural  decorations;   it  probably 
was  connected  with  a  bath,  from  the 
hot- vapour  tubes  in  the  wall.    Near 
here    are    remains  of   a  fountain    in 
mosaic  and  shell-work.      There   is  a 
pretty   octagonal  cascade  fountain   in 
the  2nd  court,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  to  represent  a  garden  with  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds ;  round  the  foun- 
tain are  pedestals  for  small  statues,  &c. 
House  of  Adonis,  opening  towards 
the  Street  of  Mercury  (1836),  so  called 
from  a  large  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  representing  Adonis  woimded  by 
the  wild  boar  and  comforted  by  Venus, 
with  Cupids  bandaging  his  wounded 
leg,  as  a  modisc^i  «w\g80tt.  -^R^sssi^^  ^^- 
lAnotlietr,  m  1t\va  Toom  cpD.'CDft  ^^^5* 
1  site  aide  oi  t\ie  cows\.,  T«^t««cciw^  n^^^ 
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story  of  Hermapliroditiis :  but  both 
baye  snfEn^  ooxuidenblj  from  expo- 
sure to  the  atmosphere.  In  the  two 
adjoining  houses  were  found  14  sAtct 
Tessds,  some  of  which  were  adorned 
with  bas-iebefii  of  Cupids  and  salyrs. 

Mouse  oftke  SmaU  FowUain  (1827), 
firom  a  jGrantain  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shdl-work,  phioed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristjle,  of  which 
the  leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are 
still  visible.  The  water  issued  from. 
the  mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  There 
is  a  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
on  one  of  the  walls,  and  some  good 
landscapes.  The  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Fisherman,  now  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  was  found  in  front  of  it. 
The  remains  of  two  staircases  show 
that  there  was  an  upper  story. 

Some  of  the  Great  Foumiain  (1827), 
a  handsome  but  irregular  atrium,  50 
ft.  by  40,  with  a  jfountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle,  more  remarkable  for  its 
siae  and  singolarity  than  for  its  beauty 
or  good  taste.  It  consists  of  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics  and  shell-work  of  different  colours, 
chicly  of  birds,  and  ornamented  with 
a  comic  mask  of  marble  in  hi£^  relief 
on  each  side.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain issued  from  beneath  a  mosaic  mask, 
pouring  over  a  small  water&U.  On  a 
pedesttui  in  the  basin  was  the  small 
Dronze  Cupid  holding  a  goose,  now  in 
the  Museum.  Following  the  Street  of 
Mercury  is 

I%e  FuUomca  (1827),  the  House  of 
the  Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  yecy  curious 
buildmg,    which    has    made    us    ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  important 
Boman  trades.    It  has  an  atrium  sur>  i 
rounded  by  a  portico,  with  a  fountain  | 
between  two  of  the  pilasters,  on  which 
open    numerous   apartments  contain- 
ing the  yats  for  the  dyes,  fire-places 
for  hot   water,  oy^is  for  drying  the 
cloth,  &c.    The  pilaster,  on  which  aro 
represented  men,  womm,  and  boys  rai* 
^3^ed  in  the  vanous  operations  of  th» 
trader  it  one  ofibe  reBoatkMe  frescoea 
gitfo  Mngeo  NmdonaiB.     Bfltimiing 
|te  Itan  to  the  Street  of  the  Batha 


*I[ouse  of  the  Traffic  Poet,  oppo- 
site  the    Therms    (1824-26),    called 
also    the  House    of    Homer  and    of 
the  Cave  Canem,  one  of  the  smallest 
but    most   el^ant    private    dwellings 
in  PompeiL    When  it  was  first  dis- 
coyered,  it  became  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its    paintmgs;    but    most    of  its 
treasures  have  now  been  removed   to 
the    Museum.     From    one    of    these 
paintings    representing    a  male  figure 
reading  from  a   scroll,  and  from   the 
mosaic  of  the  Choragus  instructing  the 
actors,  the  house  has  been  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.    The  large  number  of 
rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  and 
ornamental  jewdleiy  in  gold,  coins  and 
other  articles  in  silver,  portable  stoves 
and  lamps  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it,  should  rather  have  suggested  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  silversmith.    Ex- 
ternally, the  lower  part  presents  to  the 
street  a  dead  wall  divided  into  square 
panels  painted  red;   the  upper  floor 
had  windows  opening  on  the  street  6^ 
ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  measuring 
3  ft.  by  2.    The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  sockets  of  which  still  remain. 
On  the  floor  of  the  threshold  was  the 
mosaic  of  a  dog  chained,  with  the  in- 
scription Oane  Canem,  Beware  of  the 
dog,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
internal  arrangement  of  the  house  is 
not  dijEferent  from  the  others  we  have 
described,  but  its  walls  were  decorated 
with    an    unusual    number    of    good 
paintings.    The  atriimi,  the  gynseceum, 
the  tridinium,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,   were  covered  with 
paintings,  and    many  of   the    rooms 
were  paved  with  mosaics.     One  of  the 
walls    of  the   principal   apartment  is 
divided  into  squares  by  perpendicular 
liues  decorated  with  festoons  and  arab- 
esques, and  supportrog  a  rich   frieze 
representing  a  Combat  of  Gb*eek8  and 
Amazons.        In    one    of    the    larger 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  good  blaek  and  white  mosaic  of 
fishes,  with  a  painting  of  Leda  present- 
ing to  loftt  \mmxui)  <^tor,  Pollux,  and 
HeieU)  aa   ni6«*\iQnni  W^  m  >(}cLm 
1  neat.    "From  t\\e  ^Wc\ie^>W\*^  qI  \Jaa 
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ground  near  the  hoiue,  it  is  certain  that 
search  had  heen  made  after  the  erup- 
tion for  the  trearares  it  contained. 

Inns, — Two  inns  terminated  the 
street  at  this  end*  In  one  of  them 
were  found,  in  1845,  206  large  copper 
coins  of  Ghdba,  Yespasian,  and  Titus, 
and  42  in  sHver.   Beyond  which 


Vll.  We  enter  the  Street  of  Mef 
cury,  and  return  to  the  N.  to  commence 
our  examination  of  the  houses  nearest 
to  the  city  wall. 

Souse  oflnachus  and  lo  (1829)  has 
a  good  marble  table  in  the  atrium. 

^House  ^  Meleager  (1829),  called 
also  the  Mouse  of  the  Nereids^  in 
the  Street  of  Mercury.  The  oc- 
currence of  yessels  filled  with  lime 
in  different  rooms,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  decorations,  indicate  that  the 
building  was  undergoing  renovation  at 
the  time  of  the  last  catastrophe.  The 
arrangements  of  the  interior,  in  con- 
jimction  with  these  repairs,  1^^  one  to 
suppose  that  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  exca- 
vated. On  each  side  of  the  atrium  are 
paintings  of  Melea^  and  Mercury.  In 
the  atriimi,  the  impluviimi  is  remarkable 
for  its  fountain  and  pedestal  of  mar- 
bles, with  a  marble  table  behind,  rest- 
ing upon  winged  griffons.  On  the  1. 
of  this  opens  a  large  court,  in  a  room 
out  of  which  the  walls  were  coloured 
yellow,  above  a  red  plinth,  having  a 
painting  in  the  centre.  The  bedrooms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  atrium  were 
lighted  by  windows  inserted  above 
the  doorways,  and  were  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques.  A  large  triclinium 
completes  the  building  on  that  side. 
Passing  from  the  atrium,  we  reach  the 
most  magnificent  peristylum  which  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  holes 
in  the  marble  threshold  show  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  atrium  by  a 
door  of  ^  four  folding  leaves.  The  spa- 
cious area  contains  24  columns :  at  the 
base  of  each  was  an  iron  ring  for  fast- 
ening the  lines  that  held  the  awning 
over  the  implnvium  in  the  centre^ 
which  was  evidently  used  as  a  fish- 
pond,  and  wu  so  arranged  that  the 


water  of  a  fountain  fell  over  seven  steps, 
forming  a  miniature  caacade.  Along 
the  margin  is  still  to  be  seen  a  deep 
channel  m  which  were  found  remains 
of  shrubs.  The  walls  of  the  porti- 
coes were  covered  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed.  The 
best  that  remains  represents  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  At  the  back 
of  the  peristyle,  facmg  the  foun- 
tain, are  two  noble  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  tiers  of 
columns.  The  upper  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallenr,  which  rests  on  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals  of  the 
lower  cmumns,  the  arches  being  small 
segments  of  a  circle ;  the  only  instance, 
perhaps,  in  a  building  of  this  date,  in 
which  the  architrave  was  abandoned,  in 
order  that  the  columns  miffht  be  united 
by  a  series  of  arches.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  mansion  on  this  side,  is  a  second 
triclinium,  paved  in  mosaic. 

Souse  of  the  Centaur  (1830),  called 
also  the  Souse  of  Meleager  and  Aia- 
lantay  or  of  Apollo^  is  an  interest- 
ing mansion,  which  was  also  imder 
repair  at  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  The  principal  features  of 
the  bmldmg,  as  it  now  appears,  are 
the  Corinthian  atrium ;  tne  singular 
apartment  with  a  window  in  whose 
marble  framework  traces  of  an  iron 
grating  are  still  visible ;  the  venereum, 
contamig  an  apartment  with  Grecian 
pilasters  and  a  Doric  cornice ;  the  tri- 
clinium with  a  window  looking  out 
upon  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  gar- 
den itsefi",  now  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
cellars  beneath  it,  but  remarkable,  when 
first  discovered,  as  containing  many  of 
the  shrubs  witJi  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  which 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation ;  but  everything  of  in- 
terest, including  the  painting  of  Me- 
leager and  Atalanta,  has  been  removed 
to  K^les. 

*  Mouse  of  Castor  and  FoUAhx,  <^SSIS^ 
30),    in    \ibft     ^tacoeX.     oS.   ^^Lsss^s^isrs^ 
known  a\ao  «iA  t\xeX  oi  *C!aa  Qj*-*^]^^^ 
or  of  iho  Dioscitri ;  «» "^xjafe  ^^  VSP^ 
I  magnificence    aa^  «>vlc^  ^yv(^  ^e.co^ww 
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with  t^eganee.  It  ctmngU  of  two  dw* 
tinct  houses,  separated  bj  a  perUi^lum, 
vrhifAi  Beemn  to  liare  beoi  conmion  to 
botti.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  houses 
in  Pompeii,  the  exterior  exhibits  a 
certain  attention  to  minute  orna- 
ment and  finish  which  characterises 
the  interior.  The  facade  is  unusually 
decorated ;  the  stucco  with  which  it 
is  covered  being  worked  in  pan^  and 
cornices,  formed  bj  stamped  ornaments 
of  t!ie  same  matmal  picked  out  with 
colour.  At  the  entrance  doorway  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Mercury  running  away  with 
a  purse.  Onthe  sides  of  the  yestibule  are 
paintings  of  the  DioscurL  The  atrium, 
40  ft.  on  each  side,  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  12  columns,  with  an  im- 
pluvium  and  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  which  are  coloured  red  and 
yellow,  are  covered  with  paintings  of  ara- 
besques, landscapes  and  figures.  In  the 
left  angle  is  a  small  room,  in  which  were 
found  two  very  large  and  highly  orna- 
mented wooden  chests,  lined  with  bronze 
and  bound  with  iron.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  depositories  of 
the  money  collected  as  taxes,  and  from 
this  supposition  the  buildinghas  derived 
the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Quiestor, 
tliough  there  is  no  proof  that  a  small 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  officer 
of  that  rank.  They  were  found  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  plinth  cased^with 
marble,  and  were  closed  by  strong 
bronze  locks.  When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold  and  silver  coins  dropped 
through  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom,  but  these  must  have  formed  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 
for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before. 
Wlioever  he  may  have  been  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  rescue  the  buried  gold, 
the  walls  now  standing  show  that  he 
made  an  error  in  his  calculation,  and 
littd  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
and  labour  to  repair  it.  In  excavating 
from  above,  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  and  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
and  renewing  his  excavations  at  the 
dJBtance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
Jmre  brought  him  into  the  apartment 
A^  ^^  ^^^^gf  be  preferred  to  cut 
tlm?ugh  the  massive  waU  of  the  atrium, 


and  extract  the  money  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  chest  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  it.  This  proceeding  in- 
dicates an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spot,  while  the  evident  reluctance 
to  make  a  second  excavation  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  explorer  wa^  anxiouij 
not  to  attract  attention  to  his  work. 
Beyond  this  room  is  the  tablinum, 
with  its  pavement  of  white  mosaic 
edged  with  black,  the  walls  deco- 
rated with  brilliancy.  Several  of  the 
adjoining  rooms  are  likewise  richly 
decorated.  In  the  rear  is  a  Doric 
coknmnde  opemng  upon  a  garden. 
The  walls  of  this  colonnade  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  mostly  of  tragic 
scenes  in  the  theatre.  The  wall  of  the 
garden  focing  the  house  was  painted 
to  represent  a  garden;  one  of  the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  the 
supports  of  which  still  remain.  Pass- 
ing over  the  minor  apartments  on  the 
rt.,  we  enter  a  splendid  court,  called 
the  Court  of  the  Piscina.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  colonnade  formed  of  4 
colunms  on  each  side,  with  anta  at 
the  angles ;  the  centre  at  the  end 
was  occupied  by  a  fish-pond  with 
a  fountain,  the  rest  was  surrounded 
by  a  flower-garden.  On  the  abe 
were  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  now  at  Naples,  the  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  Medea  contem- 
plating the  Murder  of  her  Children. 
On  one  of  the  others  was  the  well- 
knovm  one  of  a  Dwarf  leading  a  Mon- 
key. At  the  extremity  of  the  court 
is  a  triclinium  of  lai^e  size,  which 
was  closed  by  folding  doors,  the  marble 
sockets  of  which  are  still  visible.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  mosaic 
of  the  Lion  crowned  by  yoimg  Cupids 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Mosaics  in  the  Museum. 

Thermopolium  or  Tavern  (1832),  a 
building  so  called  from  the  number  of 
cooking  vessels,  tripods,  pots,  and  pans 
of  bronze  and  earthenware  which  were 
found  in  it.  In  the  room  opening 
upon  the  street  is  a  coimter  with  3 
amphoTtt,  wttiQL  co^et^  V\\Xv  xaarble, 
"beyoTid  'wVn.c\i  o^^eoft   ^\vb\.  \ft3jc3  \jsi, 
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called  the  pariour  or  drinkmg-room  of 
the  customers.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  pamtmgB  of  a  Toluptuous  charac- 
ter, nrom  whioh  the  house  has  heen 
also  called  the  Xftpflmor.  Two  of  them, 
however,  are  unohjeotionable,  and  re- 
present, one  a  drinking  scene,  in  which 
two  of  the  men  wear  capotes  Uke 
the  fishermen  of  the  present  day ;  the 
liquor  is  served  in  a  basin  like  a  punch- 
bowl, and  drinking-horns  are  used 
instead  of  glasses.  On  a  row  of  pegs 
above  are  suspended  various  kinds  of 
eatables,  some  of  them  preserved  in 
nets,  and  one  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  string  of  sausages ;  the  scratches 
on  the  we&  look  very  like  the  landlord's 
score.  The  other  painting  represents 
a  4-wheeled  wine-cart  with  a  curricle 
bar,  from  which  the  two  horses  are 
detached.  The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 
wine-skin  bag,  from  the  leg  of  which  a 
man  and  boy  are  filling  amphorse. 

Souse  of  the  Five  Skeletons  (1826-31), 
a  small  house,  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
covery of  five  skeletons  among  its  ruins, 
with  several  bracelets  and  rings  of  gold, 
and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pavement,  but 
buried  in  the  accumulate<f  materials 
about  12  ft.  above  it.  There  are  some 
paintings  representing  the  Rape  of 
Helen,  Hector  and  Andromache,  &c., 
on  the  walls. 

Souse  of  the  Anchor  (1826-30),  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  anchor  in 
the  entrance  porch.  It  is  also  called 
the  Souse  of  Amymone  and  Neptune^ 
from  a  painting  in  the  room  on  the  rt. 
of  the  prothyrum.  It  has  an  oblong 
portico  of  large  size,  supported  by 
columns,  overlooking  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  niches  and  pedestals  for 
statues,  with  an  ^dicula  or  small 
temple  between  two  foimtains  at  its 
extromity. 

Souse  of  Flora  and  Zephyrus  (1827), 

a  large  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 

the  Baths,  and  described  as  the  Souse 

qf  the  Sacekoftt^,  and  the  Sou^e  qf 

Me  S^tp,  the  latter  from  a  painting  at 


the  entrance  of  one  of  the  shops 
which  occupy  the  ground  floor.  The 
modem  name  is  derived  from  a 
painting  of  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  now 
removed  to  the  Museum.  The  walls 
are  in  better  preservation  than  those 
of  most  other  houses  of  this  class. 
From  their  height  and  fr^m  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  decorations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  two  stories  high.  Some  good 
paintings  were  found  in  the  atrium; 
one  was  the  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
his  golden  throne,  with  a  glory  round 
his  head.  The  cistern,  with  a  cover  of 
African  marble,  was  decorated  with 
coarse  mosaics,  representing  two  large 
masks,  a  river,  and  griffons.  Four  iron 
tires  of  chariot-wheels,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use,  were  foimd  among  the 
ruins. 


VIII.  We  now  turn  again  to  the  N. 
by  the  Street  of  the  Faun^  running 
also  from  the  city  wall  to  the  Street  of 
the  ThermsB,  and  parallel  to  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  to  examine  the  houses  which 
remain  to  be  noticed  in  this  quarter  of 
the  city. 

Souse  of  the  Labyrinth  (1832),  a 
large  building,  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  other  which  has  been  discovered. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  mosaic  of 
Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur,  which 
formed  the  pavement  of  one  of  the 
principal  apartments.  One  of  the 
rooms  has  preserved  some  traces  of  its 
paintings,  among  which  are  Ariadne 
and  the  Rape  of  Europa.  The  inner 
court  of  this  fine  house  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  columns.  Out  of  it  opens  a 
large  triclinium,  having  4  columns  on 
each  side,  an  imiisual  thing  in  tlie 
Fompeian  buildings. 

*  Souse  of  the  Fawn  (1829-31),  called 
also  the  Souse  of  the  Cheat  Mosaic : 
its  principal  entrance,  from  the  Street 
of  Fortime,  the  continuation  of  that 
of  the  Thermse,  but  entered  also  from  the 
narrow  one  of  the  House  of  tba  La.\s^- 
rinth.  T\ieaeT\aaaie^«bT^^OTCT^%c««v'<5w^ 

and  from  t\i©  gre«b\.  Taom'ii  ^'^  'CGa^ssj.NX 
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psved    villi  M 


m 


Mim»e  ^  the  Bromse  BmO, 
tlmtof  the  SfiwiTMri,  with  an 

of  frnilA 


and 


of  Iani£,  or  Gnyueas,  bodi  wtomm  die   Gaie,  tiir  flkB<B0t  'km&ns  fromit  toibp 

It  is  wmImMi  t^   Fill  —,  tiv  atoeet  «f  ti^  Thew  aiad 

and   t^    Sbwt   «f 
to  tftkp  Gaie  «f 
intod  fa^  tiie 
«rtfc0  Sticrt  of  F<imBr  and  «r 
of  boildiBgs  bonimi^  <«  4  ^netc  =  tliat  kM&a^froM  tfeGatr  of  Staborto 
Tbp  c|ia«r  osaall^  o«'ii|arrf  hjr  picterer  ;  tkat  of  Sota,  «sa  tlie  ipot  cif  ^amt  «f 
III  IT  illfrf  ■itii  aMTaiirf,  wanrnf'rlir  nrlifftrTriTilifiTir      Aipwotpjwts 
Uke  tbe  Pafrii—  vidin^  o*  a  4  bare  beat  deared  ni  ti»e  line  of  the 
t^,  the  coune  of  the  Sile,  with  tlw  iStnxt  of  Xola,  which 
htppOfMitaanif,  the  crooodile,  the  ibiK,  ^  to  aroid  the  moomatj  of 
4e^  hare  erident  igfewiutt  to  the  vor-  j  itcpL 
sbip<40nnB.  Oneaeh  adeof  the  pr»-| 
thjntiii  oreo^mee  ante 
in  ftooeo  of  a 
eolnnms:  the  floor 
hanchome  moaue  of 
of  ecrfoofed  marUeiiL    It 
it*  moaaie  deeontionf  that  the 
»ion  diflfered  horn  the  othen.    In  the 
numenMia   mparimfoxts   woe  fiMmd  a 
ffreater  rmnttj  dfarmiute  and  denies- 
tie  artidea  thtti  in  aoy^  otiier  honaevhiefa 
ha«  been  examined.    Someof  theeook- 
ing  utenaib  were  of  filver;  ^be  brooxe 
veMMeU  wete  of  imnanaJ  degaaoe  and 
finifh;  and  the  gold  bneeleta,  nedc- 
iaioen,  and  ring*  ioand  in  the  apaii- 
mentu  of  the  Tenerenm  were  rich  and 
ntA*H^ire  bejond  anj  other  examplea  of 
Pornfieian  jetreDeiy«    The  ooort  in  the 
rear  of  the  House  of  the  Faun  ia  one 
of  tlte  mogt  etUnmve  in  Pompeii ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  48  Anted 
Doric  ookunns :  under  one  of  its  porti* 
f^ies  an»  numerous  amphorae  still  im- 
fjcdded  in  the  ashes  irhieh  buried  the 
L^iy.   Home  tikehtooB  vrere  Ibund  in  one 
of  tlie  room*.    There  still  exists  a  frag- 
ment of  a  mosaic  of  a  Uon  in  an  inner 
r'hamber, 

Jffmse  of  the  ScienztaHy  so  called 
from  liATing  been  excayated  during  the 
meeting  o(  the  Italian  Association  for 
tho  advancement  of  Science  in  1846,  is 
a  Urge  house  in  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
beyond  that  of  the  Faim.  It  offers 
nothing  now  worthy  of  interest. 


We  have  completed  our  examin- 
*  that  portion  of  the  city  which 


is  a  fine  £i^ade  of  a 
boilt  in  sqaaiv  Mocks  of 
Toleanic  tii&,  wUh.  Cdrindiian  pilasters 
on  each  side  of  the  cntranre,  bat  the 
interior  has  searoelT  been  exeayatedL 
Xumenms  shc^  and  dwdlings  exist 
on  either  side  cif  tiie  fltrciet,  wluch  gire 
good  pimmae  Hot  farther  diggings,  bat 
none  of  timn    nre    saficientlr  exca- 

m 

rated  or  inteicating  to  detain  as. 
About  500  ft.  before  we  reach  the  gate 
towards  Nola  is  the 

Homte  of  ike  Iwfami  Perweutj  from 
a  picture  repreaenting  Danae  with  'Per- 
seus  at  the  court  of  Polydectes,  in  the 
island  of  Seriphus ;  nearij  oppoate  to 
which  are  two  square  pillars,  eorered 
with  chequered  paintings  in  raried 
colours,  indicating  that  the  adjoining 
house  waa  an  inn. 

Shop*  and  emaller  homee*  (1812). — 
The  street,  neu'er  to  the  Nola  (>ate, 
is  bordered  by  a  sOTies  of  small  houses  and 
shops  ;  but  in  consequence  of  their  un- 
promising character  the  excavations  in 
this  quiurter  were  abandoned. 

Gate  of  Nola  (1812),  formerly  called 
the  Gate  of  JJns^  a  single  arch  still 
entire,  21  ft.  lugh  and  12  wide. 
This,  like  the  Hercnlaneum  Gate,  was 
doubld  *,  but  the  outer  portion  has  been 
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been  rudely  repured,  probably  at  the 
time  when  the  towers  were  ereoted. 
The  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  evidently 
more  ancient  than  these  restorations. 
The  gate  it  plaoed  at  a  distance  of 
nearly  50  fu  from  the  outer  projection 
of  the  wall,  so  that  it  was  approached 
on  the  outside  bv  a  narrow  passage, 
the  entrance  of  which  was  fortified  by 
two  towers.  Another  pecoliarity  is 
that  it  is  not  at  risht  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  wall,  but  cuts  through 
it  diafionally  in  a  line  with  the  street. 
The  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the  city 
side  has  a  head  of  Isis  sculptur^ 
on  it,  by  the  side-  of  which  is  an 
Oscan  inscription,  written  from  rt.  to  1., 
stating  that  0.  Pupi^us,  the  Meddix' 
UUiciis  and  priest  of  Isis,  erected  it. 
On  the  inner  sides  were  chambers, 
supposed  to  have  contuned  wooden 
steps  which  gave  access  to  the  walls. 
The  ancient  road  descends  rapidly  in  a 
tortuous  direction  ft*om  this  gate  to  the 
suburb  and  plain. 

X.  Let  us  now  return  to  the  Quadri- 
Tium,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  the 
Street  of  the  Thermse  and  that  leading 
towards  the  Grate  of  Stabise,  to  examine 
several  small  houses  which  lie  between 
it,  the  Street  of  the  Augustals,  and  the 
Street  of  Fortune.  First,  however,  we 
have  to  notice  the 

Shops  of  the  Qtrndrivium  (1845). — 
At  this  junction  of  the  four  streets,  as 
in  many  of  the  neighbouring  quadrivia 
and  trivia,  numerous  shops  appear  to 
have  been  congregated.  Those  exca^ 
vated  in  1845  contained  a  large  supply 
of  articles  of  merchandise.  Two  of 
them  were  stocked  with  bronze  and  iron 
utensils  for  cooking  and  other  domestic 
purposes ;  another  contained  blocks  of 
marble  and  several  statues,  one  of 
which  represented  the  skeleton  of  a 
woman  in  flowing  drapery,  supposed 
to  represent  the  Gk)ddess  of  Envy. 
The  shops  along  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
on  the  1.,  as  far  as  the  House  of  Lucre- 
tius, are  of  a  uniform  shape,  and  so  large 
as  to  indicate  importance  in  the  unexca- 
vated  buildings  in  the  rear,  and  which 
are  to  be  the  new  scene  of  Sig.  FiorelU*8 
exc^ratiQBS  daring  the  present  year. 


House  of  the  Bronze  Fiffures,  so  named 
fW>m  the  numerous  figures  of  men  and 
animals,  and  double-headed  busts  or 
Hermes  in  bronze,  which  were  fbund 
in  it.  The  3  following  houses  are  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  Sti>)et  of  Fortune. 

Ilovae  of  the  Blttch  WalU^  from 
the  delicate  and  ^raeeftil  omamentf 
on  a  black  ground  m  one  of  the  apart* 
ments,  alternating  with  paintings  re« 
presenting  sacrifices  to  VenuSi  Minerva, 
and  Juno;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 

UoMse  of  the  Figured  Capitah,  from  the 
pilasters  at  the  entrance  with  capitals 
representing  Fauns  and  Bacchantes. 

House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tttsoany 
(1832),  a  small  house,  remarkable  for 
the  picture  found  in  the  principal  room, 
representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  de- 
taching Dirce  from  the  horns  of  the 
Bull,  by  order  of  Antiope,  and  for  an 
elegant  mosaic  fountain  with  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  a  Faun. 

House  of  Anadney  sometimes  called 
the  House  of  Bacchus,  and  of  the 
Coloured  CapitalSf  and  extending  fh>m 
the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the  Street  of 
the  Augustals,  from  which  is  the  en- 
trance to  it,  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
for  the  sacrarium,  the  garden  tricli- 
nium, and  several  interesting  paintings 
which  were  found  in  it,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ariadne  A*om 
which  it  derives  its  name  ;  Galatea  on 
a  Triton;  Apollo  and  Daphne;  and 
the  Love-merchant — an  old  man  lean- 
ing over  a  cage  containing  several 
Cupids,  from  which  he  draws  out  one 
by  the  wings,  and  offers  it  to  two  young 
females  standing  by  bargaining  for  it. 

XI.  A  street  called  the  Vico  Storto 
separates  this  mass  of  buildings  from 
a  few  houses  excavated  of  late  years. 
It  is  sufficient  to  record  their  names  as 
the  House  of  Mercury  (1845),  House  of 
the  Quadriga  (1845),  House  of  Love 
disarmed  (1844)  (so  called  from  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  Cvjc^Vi^  TMW^fc  '^vaRK^^at 
by  two  g\t\s,  on  ow^  <3S.^'fe'^^V>>^is^ 
I  a  Baker' i  Shop  (^^W^, 
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XTT.  We  DOir  retnni  to  the  een- 
tral  QikMffMmMii  formed  br  the  jmic- 
tion  of  the  Street  of  the  Tbenam^  and 
tiiofe  of  ICereurj  and  of  the  ForanL, 
At  thia  p<niit  are  the  remains  of  a 
Trimmphal  Arek,  on  which  stood  the 
eqnertrian  ttatne  of  ICero,  now  in 
the  Hnaemn,  Ibmnng  a  grand  entrance 
to  the  Street  of  Fortune,  and  cor- 
responding with  another  arch  which 
ionned  tfuD  tamination  of  the  street 
at  its  junction  with  the  Formn.  At 
this  point  mar  be  said  to  commence 
the  Ablic  Bandings  of  PompeiL  first 
of  tiiese^at  the  comer  of  the  street,  is 
the 

^Temple  cf  ForUma  Aimita  (1823), 
a  small  Connthian  temple,  erected,  as 
the  inscription  tells  ns,  by  Hanms 
TalUns,  a  ^mnyir  of  Justice,  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  fiunily.  The 
steps  in  front  are  broken  by  a  low  wan  or 
podiim  supportmg  an  altar,  which  was 
protected  l^  an  iron  railiiif ,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  G^ie 
portico  had  four  marble  columns  in 
front  and  two  at  the  sides;  but  they 
had  either  been  remored  after  the  erup- 
tion or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  precedea  it,  as  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  The  cella  is  square.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  semicircular  niche, 
containing  a  receptacle  for  the  statue 
in  the  &rm  of  a  small  Corinthian 
temple.  In  the  cella  was  found  a 
female  statue  with  the  face  sawed  o£^ 
no  doubt  one  of  the  ready-made  figures 
which  were  sold  in  this  state  by  the 
Roman  sculptors,  in  order  that  the 
features  of  any  particular  goddess  might 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Juiother  statue 
found  here,  and  attributed  to  Cicero, 
was  a  full-sized  %ure  wearing  the  toga 
of  the  Boman  magistratnr,  and  interest- 
ing as  haying  been  pamted  with  the 
costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
yiolet,  wnich  was  in  the  earlier  period 
^  the  Empire  the  colour  peculiar  to  the 
oraer  of  maffistrates  and  priests, 
this  and  uie  Forum  are  some 
hauseB,  in  which  have  been 
placed  Beveral  large  oil^jars, 
in  exoavationa  near  the  Samo. 


Oi^wsite   the    Temple  of  Fortone 


*Old  TkerwuB  or  Fmhlie  Batkt  (1824). 
— This  fstabHshment  is  of  considerable 
ertent,  and  has  a  frontage  towards  3 
streets.  An  inscription  in  the  oonrt,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  in  great  part 
effiueed,  receded  the  dedication  of  the 
baths  at  the  expense  of  Gnsus  Alifius 
ICigidins  Majus,  and  the  games  and  en- 
tertainmente  which  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  eyent  in  the  amphitheatre^ 
combats  of  »Tifma1g  and  gladiators, 
scattering  perfumes,  and  the  luxury 
of  an  awning,  vela  erumt,  being  espe- 
cialh'  mentioned.  As  Kero's  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  did 
not  expire  till  the  year  69,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  this  inscription  that  the 
dedication  took  place  but  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  Themue  are  divided  into  3 
portions ;  the  Ist  containing  the  fur- 
naces and  store  for  fuel,  the  2nd  the 
baths  for  men,  the  3rd  those  for  women. 
The  same  furnaces  heated  both  divi- 
sions, and  were  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  at  a  short  distance, 
the  pipes  being  earned  across  the  street 
upon  the  Arch,  in  which  their  remains 
are  still  visible.  Each  set  of  baths  was 
paved  throughout  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan, 
consisting  of  an  unrobing  room,  a  cold, 
a  warm,  and  a  vapour  bath.  Those  for 
the  men  are  the  largest  and  most 
elegant.  A  vestibule,  or  atrium, 
surrounded  by  a  portico,  reached 
from  the  Vicolo  delle  Terme,  by  a 
corridor  or  prothyrum  in  which  500 
terracotta  lamps  were  found,  into  the 
unrobing  room,  ajaodyierium,  or  spolia- 
torium^  an  oblong  chamber,  with  holes 
in  the  wall  for  pegs  on  which  the 
clothes  were  himg,  and  with  stone  seats 
on  three  of  .its  sides.  The  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  lighted  at  one  end  by  a 
window  containing  a  single  pane  of 
glass  3  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  fb.  8  in.  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  floor.  Underneath  this  window,  in  a 
recesft,  is  a\aTge\>eiaxdkedTQAsik..t  m  stucco, 
with  tntouB  waiQL'WCkWc  wyto^Yva  otv^-w^cv 
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side  of  it.  The  roof  was  painted. 
Beneath  the  cornice  is  an  arabesque 
I'riezo  in  relief  on  a  red  and  blue  ground, 
composed  of  ffriffons,  chimsBras,  yasos. 
and  lyres  resting  on  two  dolphins.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a  small  cham- 
ber, supposed  to  be  a  wardrobe.  At  the 
opposite  extremity  is  the  circular  cold 
bath,  or  fiigidarwm^  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the 
walls  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow, 
with  a  bell-shaped  roo^  which  was  ap- 
parently painted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  near  the  top,  and  with  four 
large  semicircular  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  cornice  is  decorated  with  reUefs  in 
stucco  on  a  red  ground,  representing 
Cupids  and  warriors  engaged  in  a 
chfu*iot  and  horse  race.  A  flattened 
bronze  tube  brought  water  into  the 
batli,  producing  a  kind  of  douche.  In 
the  centre  is  the  cold  water  basin  of 
white  marble,  12  fb.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  2  fb.  9  in.  deep,  with  two  steps 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  a  low 
seat  in  the  middle.  The  warm  bath,  or 
tepidarium,  is  entered  from  the  spolia- 
riunif  and  nearly  corresponds  with  it 
in  size.  It  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  painted 
red  and  blue,  and  covered  with  rich 
stucco  ornaments  in  medallions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  figures  and  foliage, 
with  two  very  handsome  medallions  of 
Ganymede  borne  away  by  the  Eagle. 
At  one  end  it  is  pierced  with  a  window 
2  fl.  6  in.  high,  and  8  ft.  wide,  which 
consisted  of  a  bronze  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  fastened  by  screws, 
so  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Below  the  cornice  of  the  roof  the  wall, 
which  is  painted  red,  is  divided  into 
numerous  niches  by  terracotta  figures 
of  Atlases  or  Telamones,  which  appeal* 
to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted.  The  niches  are  supposed  to 
liave  held  the  oil  vessels  and  the  perfumes 
of  the  bathers.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  bronze  benches,  three  of 
wliich  may  be  still  seen  behind  the 
bronze  brazier,  standing  upon  legs  in 
imitation  of  those  of  a  cow,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  person  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  them,  M,  Mffidius  VaC' 
r?i2a,  jP.  S.    At  the  end  of  the  room  is 


a  large  bronze  brazier,  7  ft.  long  and 
2^  ft.  wide,  lined  with  iron,  but  having 
bronze  bars  to  sup)K>rt  the  charcoal ;  on 
the  front  is  tlie  figure  of  a  cow  in 
liigh  relief.  From  this  chamber  we 
pass  into  the  vapour- bath,  or  caldarwm, 
the  length  ol  wliich,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice 
its  width.  It  terminates  at  one  end 
in  a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a 
marble  basin  or  lahrum  5^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  held  the  warm  water  for 
ablutions;  around  its  rim  is  an  in- 
scription, in  bronze  letters,  recording 
its  erection  at  the  public  expense,  and 
by  order  of  the  Decurions,  by  Gnseus 
Meliss8Bus  Aper,  and  Marcus  Stains 
Rufus,  duumvirs  of  justice,  at  the  cost  of 
750  sesterces  (about  61.).  At  the  other 
end  of  the  chamber  is  the  oblong  hot 
bath,  12  ft.  in  length  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  of  white  marble.  The  ceiling 
is  composed  of  transverse  fluting; 
the  cornice  is  supported  by  fluted 
painted  pilasters.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  was  regulated  by  three 
windows  over  the  niche  of  the  vase ; 
these  were  closed  with  plates  of  bronze, 
by  means  of  chains.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  hollow,  so  as  to  have 
allowed  hot  air  to  circulate  freely 
from  the  furnaces,  which,  as  well  as 
a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
baths  with  water,  may  still  be  exa- 
mined in  situ  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
building. 

The  Women* 8  Baths  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  furnaces,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  building,  and  entered  from  the 
Street  of  the  ThermsB;  they  are  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  for 
the  men,  consisting  of  a  spoUarium 
reached  from  the  street,  a  tepidarium, 
and  a  caldarium,  and  are  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  not  so  large 
or  so  well  preserved.  Among  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  rooms  here  were  a 
money-box  and  a  surgeon's  catheter. 
On  leaving  the  Themue  we  enter  the 

Street  of  the  Foniunv  <;^%*L^A«»^^'«i. 

to  the  ¥OT\>33a,Wi.^iOTT£3MV^^<6  ^QtsiCxsxsx- 

ation  of  Uie  ^\.vee\.  oi  ^eto^xo^.   "V^*^ 
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* JKm»m«,  wWie  tilt 

Up  he  nmtffred  uhmikf  to  tile 

0«te.    MiheS/emd^fimmmg^ie 
trMM»  to  the  ForvBy  the  etnet 

mui  krft,  «orerioi  with  Mm  «f  nariile, 
»wd  <4in  rHmntn%  iU  iiiiwii  re  piew ;  e^fa 
tU^miU'A  with  two  foted  CanaaMzn 
t'jAmttu%f  with  fqtttiv  siidie»  between 
f1»^;m,  whieh  srv;  fopfiOMd  to  hsve 
i'^mUiihytd  titiUtm  ana  tbontatm.  It 
i«  ffTfArnhh  that  this  wat  ftI«o  ear- 
mounUtti  \ff  Ml  eqaaftrim  hroiuseetetiie. 
Ijurf/K  *tone«  ate  pleeedeerofe  the  itfeet 
un&r  thin  arri^i,  showing  how  the  ap- 
|iroa^;}u«  to  the  Forma  were  cloted,  aa 
we  may  aUo  nee  at  the  eitmnitj  of  the 
Ktfe0i  of  Abundance,  to  wheeled  rthi* 
dm.  The  atvett  on  the  rt.  contains 
two  ehope,  called  the  I^lk  Shop  and 
the  Bohool  of  GUuUatart  from  in- 
scriptions orer  their  doorways. 

XT! I«  We  liere  enter  on  the  Forumf 
which  contains  the  principal  Temples, 
the  Tribunals,  and  other  public  build- 

*!%€  Forum  (1818-18)  is  the  most 

js  and  imposing  spot  in  Pompeii, 

'  ig  tha  moat  elerated  point  of 

moat  of  the  atreeta  that  lead 


iron  gates,  aa  is  shown 


opened  ntotiie  Foram,  bnt 
at  nig^ift  bj 

Inr  U»  fragniPJila  o€  iron  traeenhfe  at 
the  cntnneea.  FoniBna's  aqnedoci 
paseea  diagooaflhf  vndcr  the  paremcnt, 
catting  throggh  the  sohetructiaBa  of 
the  Tem^  cf  Yenns.  It  is  erident 
that  the  Foram  was  undergoing  an 
entoe  restoration  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  aj>.  79,  as 
thehmestone  cofannns  around,  aa  well 
as  their  capitals  and  entablatures,  are 
in  an  unifaiished  state ;  large  Uocks  of 
unworked  marble  may  be  seen  about 
it,  especially  one  of  huge  dimenaions, 
and  from  Carrara,  in  the  adjoining 
strset,  near  ihe  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Yenns. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  (1816-17),  an  im- 
posing building  on  an  elcTated  base- 
ment at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  site  in  the  city,  and 
from  its  elerated  position  commanding 
a  magnificent  yiew  over  Yesuvius,  the 
plain  of  the  Samo,  and  the  Apennines 
that  encircle  it.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  Tolcanio  tu£SB^  ooTOTed  with  white 
.  stucco.  The  entrance  is  approached  by 
\  ft  i!^\it  ci  «\«<^  ^axiked  by  pedestals 
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for  colossal  statueB.  Exchuive  of  these 
steps  the  building  is  100  ft.  loiig  and 
43  ft.  wide.  In  front  was  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  fluted  Co- 
rinthian oolomnB,  six  in  front  and 
three  at  each  side,  which  are  supposed, 
from  their  diameter  of  8  fr.  8  in.,  to 
liave  been  neariy  40  ft.  in  height.  The 
interior  of  the  ceUa,  42  ft.  by  28,  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  eight 
Ionic  columns,  which  appear  to  haye 
been  surmounted  by  a  second  range, 
enclosing  a  gallery,  and  supporting  the 
roof,  as  in  many  of  the  ancient  ba«iiicas. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colour  being  red.  Thepaycment  was  of 
marble,  arranged  in  the  diamond  pat- 
tern in  the  centre,  with  black  and  white 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  door-sill 
retains  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the 
doors.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  cella  are 
three  small  chambers,  behind  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  led 
probably  to  a  gallery  above. 

The  PHsona  (1816).  A  low  arch  m 
the  street  at  the  W.  of  the  Temple 
leads  to  the  Prisons,  narrow  dungeons 
without  light,  except  what  might  be 
admitted  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  Several  skeletons  were  found 
in  them,  some  having  the  leg-bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles,  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Close  to 
the  prisons,  a  large  square  room  has 
lately  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
houses  excavated  behind  and  in  the 
block  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
Temple  of  Tenus ;  in  one  of  which  are 
some  good  paintings  of  Mercury  and 
Silvanus,  with  sevwal  inscriptions,  es- 
pecially of  the  family  of  the  CassilliL 
Towards  the  continuation  of  the  street, 
behind  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  is 

The  PuhUc  Chtmar^,  or  Depository 
of  Standard  MeamrB8  (1818).  Ad- 
joining the  Prisons  is  a  long  narrow 
building,  near  which  were  found  the 
public  measures  for  com,  oil,  and  wine, 
to  which  it  owes  its  name.  This 
(^uriouB  monument,  now  deposited  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Inscriptions  in  the 
Museum,  wob    placed   here  by    the 


Duumvirs  Clodius  Floccu*  and  Nar- 
cteius  Aurellianus  Calodus,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  Deciuions. 

*Tewple  of  VenuM  (1817),  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  Pompeian  tem- 
ples, occupying  an  area  of  150  ft.  by 
75,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum — a 
larger  space  than  by  any  other  temple  in 
the  citv.     This  area  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  12  ft.  wide,  which  was  co- 
vered with  beams  of  timber,  and  consist- 
ing of  48  irregular  columns,  originally 
Doric,  but  converted  into  Corinthian 
by  means  of  stucco.    The  walls  of  tbii 
portico  were  decorated  with  a  series  of 
paintings  on  a  black  ground  reprosent- 
mg  architectural  subjects,  landscapes, 
dwarfs,  pigmies,  and  various  relics  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  suggesting  the 
opimon  that  the  building  may  have  been 
used  in  later  times  for  the  worship  of 
Osiris.    The  Temple  itself  stands  upon 
an  elevated  basement,  ascended  by  16 
steps,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  slabs  of  black  lava,  con- 
taining three  places  for  fire,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  discovered. 
On  its  sides  are  inscriptions  recording 
the  erection  of  the  temple  by  M.  Por- 
cius,  C.  SextiHus,  Cn.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
Cornelius,  Quatuor  Tiri,  at  their  own 
expense,    llie  cella  is  very  small,  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  pedestal  for 
a  statue ;  its  pavement  is  in  coloured 
marbles.    In  the  open  area  were  found 
the  marble  statues  of  Venus  and  the 
Hermaphrodite,  of  the  Faun,  with  the 
heads  of  Venus  and  the  Diana  in  bronze^ 
now  in  the  Museum,   and  a  mosaic 
border  of  great  beauty.     In  a  room, 
supposed  to  be  the  apartment  of  the 
pnest,  was  a  picture  of  the  in&nt  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  playing  on  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  fotmd  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holconius  Kuf\i8, 
and  Caius  Egnatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
virs, had  purchased,  by  a  decree  oi 
the  Decurions,  for  3000  sesterces,  a 
private  wall  as  high  as  the  roof,  be- 
longing to  the  Colony  of  Veneria  Cbr- 
nelia.      The  street,   on    which  onenoLft 
the  temple  oi  \«i«»^  «sA^ss^A  \s^  ^ 
I  rather  ro^Vd  ^e^cc^\.  \^  'Cteft  ^iiww  ^^^^- 
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is  one  of  the  best  paved  in  Pompeii : 
here  are  some  recent  excavations,  in  one 
of  the  houses  of  which  was  discovered 
a  handsome  bronze  pedestal,  having  a 
head  of  a  bearded  Bacchus,  and  a  Vic- 
tory with  a  trophy,  which  supported  a 
marble  table.  In  the  same  house  was 
found  one  of  the  large  money-coffers 
bound  with  iron,  now  in  the  Museum  in 
Naples.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus  is 

*The  Basilica  (1817),  220  ft.  long 
and  80  broad,  occupies  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  is  approached  by  a 
vestibule,  entered  from  the  portico  of 
the  Forum,  and  still  retaining  the 
grooves  in  the  outer  piers  by  which 
it  was  closed  with  doors  lowered  from 
above.  From  the  vestibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  five  en- 
trances. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
was  Burroimded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  range  of  28  fluted  Ionic  columns 
of  large  size,  built  of  brick  and  tu£E^ 
covered  with  stucco,  and  forming  a 
colonnade  or  able  below,  along  the  sides 
of  the  building.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  stucco,  paiated  in  squares  in  imi- 
tation of  coloured  marbles,  having  a 
corresponding  number  of  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
elevated  on  a  basement  and  decorated 
with  six  columns,  is  the  Tribunal  for 
the  Prsetors  or  Judges,  with  a  vault 
beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  dungeon  in  which  the  criminals 
before  trial  were  confined,  and  with 
which  there  was  a  commimication  from 
above.  In  front  of  the  Tribune,  be- 
tween the  two  centre  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  is  a  square  pedestal  which  sup- 
ported a  bronze  statue,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  legs  were  found.  The  remains 
of  two  other  pedestals  are  seen  at  the 
sides,  at  the  entrances,  and  in  front  of 
the  portico ;  the  sites  of  fountains  are 
also  traceable.  The  pavement  was  en- 
tirely wanting  when  the  building  was 
discovered,  having  evidently  been  re- 
moved  after  the  eruption ;  in  feet,  the 
JT^oJe  edifice  bore  marka  of  having 
'^n  riAed,  probably  not  for  the  pur- 


poses  of  plunder,  but  for  the  recovery  of 
the  pubUc  records  it  contained.     Both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  present 
numerous    inscriptions,    now    mostly 
effaced,  some  in  red  paint,  and  some 
merely  scratched  with  a  sharp  point. 
One  of  them  announces  that  C.  Pu- 
midius  Dipilus  was  here  on  the  nones 
of  October^  during  the  Consulate  of 
M.  M.  Lepidus  and  Q.  L.  Catulus ;  78 
B.C.,  the  year  of  Sylla's  death.     Other 
inscriptions  appear  to   be   announce- 
ments of  public  games ;   one  of  them 
gives  notice  that  the  gladiator  Festus 
Ampliatus,  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus,  will  contend  for  the 
second  time  on  May  17.    Among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  under  the  -portico 
were  some  verses  ^m  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love ;  and  a  very  singular  one  pubUshed 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  on  the  inconve- 
niences of  hot  baths  to  persons  about 
to  enter  the  married  state. 

Behind  the  Basihca,  and  extending 
to  the  Sea  Gate,  and  to  the  entrance 
from  the  rly.,  is  a  considerable  area, 
which  was  in  progress  of  being  built 
upqn  after  the  fb*st  earthquake,  a.d.  63  ; 
constructions  in  progress  have  been 
discovered  on  it.  A  part  of  this  space 
is  raised  on  arched  substructions  to 
obviate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  the  new  Museum  has 
been  placed.  There  are  considerable 
substructions  in  opus  reticulatum  here- 
abouts. It  was  here  that  the  G-old 
Lamp,  weighing  3  lbs.,  now  in  tlie 
Museum,  was  dug  out,  in  March,  1863. 
Following  a  path  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  Basilica  at  a  few  dozen  of  paces, 
we  arrive  at 

The  Hottses  of  Cha/mpionnet,  opening: 
out  of  this  street  (1799),  so  called  from 
the  French  General  by  whom  they 
were  excavated,  are  good  specimens  of 
the  less  pretentious  dweUings  of  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  them  has  a  cavse- 
dium  of  considerable  elegance,  and  the 
other  has  an  atrium,  the  columns  of 
which  were  originally  fluted,  but  were 
subsequently   renovated   by    coloured 

1  stucco,     li  ^ft  cesoitacft  oi  t\va  cavee- 
dium  oi  UvbAi  ia3ct\i'e»\  tcoxcLVJtL'a  "Soitxxxa 
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is  a  handsome  marble  impluvium,  and 
some  good  specimens  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment imder  the  portico  surromiding 
it.  The  periitjle^  which  surrounds 
a  small  gwden,  has  several  openings 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  series  of 
subterranean  dhambOTs  or  cellars  be- 
neath, four  of  whicli  in  the  shape 
of  chimneys,  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden;  these  underground  apartments 
were  entered  by  an  inclined  passage 
from  the  street,  and  by  a  fl^ht  of 
steps  firom  the  peristyle.  One  of  the 
dwelling  apartments  still  retains  traces 
of  its  arabesques  and  medallions;  but 
the  paintings  have  long  disappeared. 
Four  female  skeletons  were  discovered, 
with  numerous  gold  bracelets  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery.  From  the  back  of 
these  houses  there  is  a  Ane  view  over 
the  green  hills  behind  Castellammare 
and  Stabifis  and  towards  the  sea.  From 
this  point  we  must  return  to  the  Forum, 
to  complete  our  examination  of  its  E. 
side.  At  the  S.E.  anele,  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Street  of  Abundance,  or 
of  Holconius,  is  a  large  square  building 
called  the 

Public  School  of  Vema,  a  name 
given  it  from  an  inscription  found  in  it 
of  a  certain  Yema,  with  his  pupils,  so- 
liciting votes  for  Goelius  Capella,  as  the 
Duumvir  of  Justice. 

The  CuruB  and  Mrariwm  (1814),  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  are  3  halls 
of  nearly  equal  size,  and  presenting  no 
difference  oi  construction,  being  in  ex- 
cellent brickwork,  except  that  the  central 
one  has  a  square  recess  and  the  remains 
of  a  raised  basement  at  the  end,  while 
those  at  the  sides  have  apsides  or  circular 
recesses.  The  central  hall,  from  the  nu- 
merous coins  found  in  it,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  .Sirarium  or  Fubhc 
Treasury ;  the  others  were  probably 
the  CwicB  or  Courts  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Municipal  Magistrates. 

♦  Otypto-PoriicusofEumachia  (1821), 

or   the   Chaloidicumf   a    large    endo- 

sure  in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  supposed 

to  bare  been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth- 


workers.  It  had  two  entrances,  one  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  principal 
one  from  the  Forum.  The  latter  had  a 
portico  of  18  columns ;  the  entrance  was 
closed  in  the  centre  by  folding  doors, 
of  which  the  sockets  and  bolt-holes  are 
still  visible  in  the  marble.  This  was 
flanked  by  two  circular  recesses,  and 
these  again  by  raised  platforms,  the 
stairs  to  which  still  remain,  for  the 
purpose,  probably,  of  haranguing  tlie 
people.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
a  large  area,  130  ft.  by  65,  surrounded 
by  a  double  gallery,  a  portico  of  48 
columns  of  white  marble  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  found ;  a  chalcidicum  or  enclosed 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  area; 
at  the  end  is  a  semicircular  recess 
which  contained  a  statue  of  Concord ; 
and  a  ciypto-porticus,  entered  from  the 
side  street,  in  which  walls  pierced  with 
windows  have  replaced  the  columns 
usually  seen  in  the  interior.  These 
walls  are  painted  in  panels,  red  and 
yellow,  with  representations  of  flower- 
borders  at  the  base.  Behind  the  apse 
of  the  Chaloidicimi,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  ciypto-por- 
ticus, entered  frx>m  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, stood  the  statue  of  the  public 
priestess  Eumachia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  it  was  erected  to  lier 
by  the  corporation  of  cloth-scourers. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  side  entrance 
is  another  inscription,  recording  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Chalcidicum,  crypt,  and  por- 
tico of  Concordia  Augusta  and  Piety, 
by  Eumachia  the  priestess,  daughter  of 
Lucius,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  hei* 
son,  M.  Numistrus  Fronto,  and  at  lier 
expense.  This  is  a  repetition  of  a  larger 
inscription  which  was  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  but  was  found 
broken  into  fragments.  Under  the 
staircase  leading  to  the  upper  gallery 
was  a  ITiermopoUumf  in  which  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bronze  urns,  re- 
sembling a  Bussian  samovar,  in  the 
Museum,  was  discovered.  The  entire 
building  appears  to  have  siiffered 
severely  troTo.  V\:i!&  cft.T\^<(^3A^<^  ^1  k.:^  .  ^S^> 

I  the  tVix\e  oi  tYv©  ^jcu^\Asya.  o1  k.s>  .'^^ 
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the  outer  wall  of  the  ciTpt  towards  the 
street  was  a  notice  of  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
the  goldsmiths  inyoked  O.  Ouspius 
Pansa  the  ^dile. 

Temple  of  Qtminma  (1817-18),  for- 
merly known  by  the  names  of  Bomulus 
and  Mercury ;  a  small  temple,  close  to 
the  Crypto-porticus  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Forum,  occupying  a  space  57  ft. 
6  in.  by  55  ft.  7  in.  It  stands  upon  a 
basement  and  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
row restibule,  with  steps  on  each  side 
leading  to  the  platform  of  the  cella,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white 
marble  with  bas-reliefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  on  one  side  and  the  sacrificial 
implements  on  the  others.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  bas-relief  in  front, 
and  belund  the  priest,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  Cicero.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  long  compartments  by 
pilasters.  In  firont  of  the  temple  were 
found  the  fragments  of  an  inscription 
recording  the  deification  of  Romulus 
by  the  title  of  Quirinus.  Adjoining 
the  building  were  the  apartments  for 
the  priests,  in  one  of  which  numerous 
amphor»  were  found.  This  edifice, 
which  is  now  enclosed  by  iron  gates, 
has  been  conyerted  into  a  repository  of 
objects  found  in  the  excavations,  mar- 
bles, weights,  amphorse,  many  of  which 
will  interest  the  visitor,  especially 
the  roof  decorations  in  terracotta,  &c. 
&c. 

Decurionate  (1818),  called  also  the 
Senaculwn^  or  Senate  House;  a  large 
semicircular  hall,  adjoining  the  Temple 
of  Quirinus,  with  a  portico  of  Ionic  co- 
lumns of  white  marble.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  pedestals  for  statues. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  a  recess  with  a  seat 
for  the  decurlonsj  who  are  supposed  to 
have  held  their  public  sittings  nere. 

*ffou96  of  the  Afigmt(d8  (1818), 
called  also  the  Pantheon^  and  the  Temfle 
of  Au^stM»  If  these  are  not  all  mis- 
wmatsf,   it   would  appear  fi'om   the 


and  from  the  large  collection  of  fish- 
bones and  other   fragments    of   food 
found  in  the  drain  in  the  centre,  that  a 
building  devoted  to  religious  purposes 
was  used  also  as  a  banqueting-house. 
It  is  a  spacious  edifice  with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
from  the  Forum  being  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  columns 
and  pedestals  for  statues.    The  columns 
of  the  portico  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake,  and  were  under  re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  eruption.     It 
consists  on  the  inside  of  an  open  atrium 
120  ft.  by  90,  with  12  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar,  which  pro- 
bably supported    statues   of  the   IHi 
Consenteg;    but    as    no    statues   were 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
removed  after  the  eruption.    The  back 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  Central  is 
subdivided  into  niches,  in  which  were 
found    the     statues    of   Livia    as    a 
priestess,  and  of  her  son  Drusus,  now 
in  the  Museum,  here  replaced  by  casts. 
A  statue  of  Augustus  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  them,  as  an  arm  hold- 
ing a  globe  was  found  in  this  part  of 
the  building.    The  extensive  compart- 
ment   on   the  rt.   is  the    Triclinium, 
being  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii, 
having  painlmgs  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting Bomulus  and  Bemus  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  the  corresponding  com- 
partment  on  the  1.  contains  a  raised 
platform,  over  which  is  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  before  it  stands  an  altar  covered 
with  a  slab  of  lava,  as  appears  to  have 
been  generally  the  case,  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  flre  during  the  sacrifices 
burned  upon  them.     On  the  S.  side 
of  the  bmlding  are  12  open  recesses, 
supposed  to  £b  the  chambers  of  the 
AugustaU,    and  the  holes  for  rafters 
prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
over  them.     The  inner  walls  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  been  richly 
deo(MNi»ted.    Among  the  paintings  found 
here  may  be  mentioned. — Ulysses  iu 
disguise    meeting    Penelope    on     his 
return  to  Ithaca,  lo    and   Epaphus, 
Latona  and  her  ohiidi«i,  Ethra  and 
Xhewus   \be   Oa^da  xiMkin^  bread, 
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donkeys  working  the  corn-mills,  and 
various  artiolet  of  food,  such  as 
lobsters,  game,  fruit,  wine,  Ao.  The 
picture  of  the  female  painter  herself 
holding  her  palette  and  bruthet  is  at 
Naples.  Near  the  entrance  from  the 
Forum,  an  Emperor  seated  on  a  pile 
of  armour,  and  Roman  galleys,  sup-  \ 
posed  to  allude  to  the  yiotory  of 
Augustus  at  Actium.  Near  the  N. 
entrance  was  found  a  box  containing  a 
massive  gold  ring  with  an  intagUo,  41 
silver  and  1036  bronxe  coins. 

8hop»  of  ihe  Money  Changert, — In 
front  of  the  building  just  described, 
and  under  the  portico  of  the  Forum, 
stood  seven  of  these  T^abema  Argen^ 
torus.  The  pedestals  of  some  of  the 
tables  still  remain. 

XIV.  Street  of  the  AugugtaU. — 
Having  completed  our  survey  of  the 
Forum,  we  have  to  notice  briefly  a  few 
houses  which  have  been  excavated  in 
the  rear  of  the  public  edifices  on  its  S. 
side.  This  district  is  bounded  on  the 
£.  by  the  Street  of  Eumachia,  and  on 
the  N.  by  that  of  the  Augustals,  called 
also  the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  shops  which  border  it. 
Stocks  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hmnp-seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry-moulds,  lantems, 
and  vases  of  various  kinds,  were  foimd 
in  them,  and  several  of  their  entrances 
were  ornamented  with  pictures.  Near 
the  comer  of  the  Street  of  Eumachia, 
where  it  joins  that  of  Abundance,  at 
the  rear  of  the  Gryptoporticus  of  Su- 
machia,  is  a  figure  of  Bacchus  pressing 
the  juice  of  a  bunch  of  grapes  into  a 
vase,  with  a  panther  at  his  fset. 

Several  inns  and  shops  of  the  ordi- 
nary character  occur  in  the  two  first 
streets }    among  them  one  of  a  soap* 

maker. 

Houte  of  Venus  and  Mart  (18fl0), 
from  a  picture  it  contained ;  called 
also  the  Souse  of  Hercules,  from  one 
representing  Ms  initiation  in  the  iliys- 


teries  of  a  priestess.  Some  mosaics, 
sculptures,  and  inscriptions,  in  whioli 
sevOTal  Pompeian  names  occurred,  were 
also  found  in  it. 

House  of  Qangmede  (1889),  from  a 
painting,  a  small  house  in  the  rear  of 
the  Orypto-portious  of  Sumachia ;  the 
basement  is  occupied  by  the  shops  which 
line  the  N.  side  of  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance. Behind  this  house,  and  in  a 
narrow  street  leading  towards  the  side 
entrance  of  the  New  Thermss,  is 

House  of  the  King  of  Prussia  (1822- 
28),  in  the  Street  of  Eumachia,  running 
from  the  Street  of  the  Augustals  to 
that  of  Abundance,  a  small  house  which 
derives  its  name  from  having  been  ex- 
cavated in  the  presence  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty.  Some  gold  bracelets,  rings, 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  ornaments  of 
%b  bed,  and  a  small  bas-relief  in  marble, 
representing  two  masks  and  a  winged 
horse,  were  the  principal  objects  found 
in  it. 

House  of  Queen  Adelaide  (1838),  ad- 
joining that  of  Ghmymede ;  it  was 
partly  excavated  in  the  presence  of  the 
late  Queen  Dowager  of  England.  It  is 
of  moderate  sixe  $  the  principal  objects 
found  in  it  have  been  removed. 

In  the  quadrivium  formed  by  the  in- 
tersection of  the  Streets  of  Eumachia 
and  of  a  cross  one  from  that  of  the 
Lupanar  were  found  the  bodies  of  which 
oasts  were  made  in  so  ingenious  a 
manner  (see  p.  262). 

XV.  ^The  Street  of  Abundance,  of 
the  Silversmiths,  or  of  the  Holoonii,  a 
thoroughfare  leading  from  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the  great 
Thermse,  the  Street  of  Stabiee,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  Theatres,  derives  its  first 
name  from  a  bas-relief  of  Abundance 
over  a  foimtain  in  the  centre  of  the 
quadritrium  formed  by  the  intersection 
of  the  Street  of  the  Theatres.  The 
second  name  was  derived  from  the 
plate  aud  ^ts^^te^  fe\jsA.Va.  %««va  ^^"^^ 
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each  Bide  of  it ;  and  the  third  from  a  | 
statue  of  M.  Uoloonitu  Bufus  (see 
p.  263),  now  in  the  Museum,  on  its 
pedestal,  at  the  quadriyium  formed  by 
its  intersection  with  that  of  Stabiie,  and 
of  sereral  other  inscriptions  to  members 
of  the  same  family,  one  of  the  most  in- 
fluential in  PompeiL  The  sliops,  un- 
like the  others  we  have  described,  are 
built  in  the  Greek  style ;  the  doors  are 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the  masonry 
and  mouldings  are  so  skilfully  arranged 
that  they  incline  almost  imperceptibly 
with  the  slope  of  the  street.  Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners'  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  rude 
characters,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  names  of  previous  tenants  imper- 
fectly erased.  Here  and  there  we  find 
the  name  inscribed  on  a  little  white 
tablet  on  the  walls,  the  Album  of  the 
Boman  architects.    Some  pray  for  the' 

C'  -onage  of  the  ^dile,  and  one  assures 
that  he  is  worthy  of  it,  digwus  est. 
Another  has  a  rude  representation  of 
tlie  owner,  a  scribe,  witn  a  pen  behind 
)iis  ear.  One  house  has  a  beautiful  door- 
way of  stone;  on  the  rt.  wall  of 
the  vestibule  is  a  painting  of  a  mon- 
key playing  the  double  pipe.  The 
remains  of  several  fountains  may  be 
traced  in  different  parts  of  the  street. 
At  the  end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with 
a  wire  bag  in  his  hand  containing  360 
silver  coins,  6  of  gold,  and  42  of 
bronze;  several  rings  and  cameos, 
which  he  was  also  carrying  away,  were 
found  near  him.  The  few  houses  we 
have  to  describe  lie  on  the  S.  of  this 
street.  Beginning  at  the  end  nearest 
the  Forum,  adjoining  the  Public  School 
of  Verna,  is  the 

House  of  the  Wild  Soar  (Casa  del 
Cignale)  (1816),  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
prothvrum,  representing  a  wild  boar 
attaoiid  yij  two  dogs.  In  the  atrium 
mosaics  of  great  beauty, 
is  supposed  to  re: 
walls  of  the  city.  This 
good  and  well-preserved 
sbe  gmaUer  residences  of 
the  inner  oourt  or  peri- 
0o,  where  nearly  all 


the  columns  an  standing.    Near  this  is 
the  Phatmaaf^  or 

Hxmae  of  ike  Phftidam^  situated  at 
the  S.W.  Qomet  of  the  Quadrivium. 
The  instruments  discovered  in  this 
house  justify  the  name  given  to  it. 
They  were  70  in  number,  and  many  of 
them  were  arruiged  in  cases  like  those 
now  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
which  are  deposited  in  the  HaU 
of  the  Small  Bronzes  at  the  Museo 
Nazionale.  The  numerous  mortars  of 
various  sizes,  the  wooden  box  still  oon- 
taining  the  material  of  pills  converted 
into  an  earthy  substance,  the  roll  pre- 
pared for  cutting  into  pills,  the  marble 
slabs  for  rolling  it,  and  others  for  mak- 
ing ointments,  all  prove  that  the  owner 
enjoyed  an  extensive  practice  in  liis 
profession.  It  now  contains  nothing 
which  requires  description. 

Souse  of  the  Graces  (1817),  from  a 
picture  on  one  of  its  vralls.  On  one  of 
the  walls  are  the  remains  of  a  painting 
which  affords  an  instructive  example  of 
the  drawing  of  the  Boman  painters : 
the  colour  has  entirely  faded,  but  the 
outline  remains,  cut  into  the  plaster  by 
some  sharp  instrument.  The  singular 
bronze  statue  of  a  boy  with  glass  eyes, 
and  some  specimens  of  lace  now  in  the 
Museum,  were  found  in  one  of  tlic 
apartments. 

XVI.  House  of  Hero  and  Leander 
(1838),  a  small  house  on  the  rt.  hand, 
only  partly  excavated  by  King  Lewis  of 
Bavaria.  The  street  which  leads  S. 
from  the  comer  of  this  house  is  called 
that  of  the  Dii  Consentiy  from  a 
painting  on  the  right  wall  near  the 
angle,  representing  the  12  superior  divi- 
nities, with  the  tutelary  serpents  under- 
neath. Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Diana 
a  yellow  one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green, 
more  transparent  than  the  dresses  of 
the  other  goddesses.  A  few  houses, 
excavated  slong  the  line  of  this  street, 
may  be  briefly  noticed : — 

House  of  ApoUo  <md  Coronis  (1813), 
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dilapidated,  the  Ist  name  being 
deriTsd  horn  a  painting  of  Veiiiw 
and  AdoniB ;  tlie  2nd  man  a  marble 
e  of  Diana  found  in  one  of  the 
S}  the  3nl  from  Eing  Murat'e 
L  ItoonaiBt«oftwodi<tincthouBea 
ing  togetlu 


and  ipirit.  Tho  Corinthian 
the  roof  supported  by  Hqitue  pillars 
painted  with  foliage  to  represent  creep- 
ing plajLta  growLoff  from  the  court :  the 
kitchen  had  windows  opening  t«  Che 
street.  A  narrow  paau^  leuia  teoia 
the  atrium  to  another  Beries  of  apart- 
ments, having  a  distinct  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  contuning  in  the  court, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  triclinium,  a 
ssmicircular  couch  of  stone,  the  tyma 
of  Martial.  When  this  double  house 
vfaa  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  paintings,  many  of 
which  perished  immediately  after  thej 
were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  For- 
tunal^y  Mazois  was  present  and  pre- 
eerred  a  curious  represeiitatioa  of  a 
painter's  studio,  in  which  all  the  figures 
were  grotesques.  Kear  this  house  7 
skeletons  were  found,  with  68  gold 
coins  of  Nero,  VeapasiMi,  and  Titus, 
1065  silver  coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and 
I  other  articles  of  personal 
)r  domestic  use. 


Smtte  of  Vu  Undergroand  Sitchetu, 
at  the  eitremit;  of  the  street,  the  most 
southern  house  jet  excavated,  in  this 
direction,  remarkable  onlj  for  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  basement,  rendered 
necessary  ou  this  site  by  tlie  rapid 
slope  of  the  ground  towards  the  ancient 
line  of  the  sea-shore. 

XVn.  From  here  let  us  return  to 
the  E.  Uo<k  of  boiisa$  in  tbe  Street  of 
Abundance,  where  it  meets  the  crQse 


street  leading  to  the  theatre,  to  ex- 
amine the 

Houte  of  the  Emperor  FriBteit  IT. 
(1919),  a  small  house  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  island,  and  at  the  comer  of 
' '  s  street  leading  to  the  tlieatre,  opened 

the  presence  of  his  Imperial  A^jesty 
of  Austria.  It  has  a  peristyle  and 
some  wall  paintings  of  no  great  in- 

e,  a  vase  of  bronze  rery  deUcately 
rked,  and  a  terracotta  statue,  were 
principal  objects  discovered  in  tho 
apartments, 

^  to  and  following  the  Street 
of  Abundance  to  its  intersection  with 
that  of  Stabile  are  the  excarations 
made  during  the  last  four  years,  and 
Tering  several  remarkable  objects :  on 
le  side,  the  1.,  are  the  Great  Thermo' ; 
n  the  other,  the  block  of  btiild- 
igs  between  tho  Streets  of  Abundance, 
Stabiffi,  Isis,  and  that  leading  to  tlie 
Uientres. 

Tie  Great  Thertna,  or  Tiemut 
forming  the  angle  between 
Uic  Street  of  Stabile  (1858-1861),  the 
principal  entrance  to  which  is  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  by  a  wide 
portal  opening  into  an  eitensive  court 
or  palestra,  which  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  Doric  columns.  The  walls 
are  covered  with  paintings,  stucco 
arabeeques,  and  figures  in  relief,  one 
of  the  latt«-,  a  Jupiter,  being  in  good 
preservation.  On  one  side  of  this 
court  is  an  oblong  basin  for  a  naiaiio  or 
swimming  bath,  communicating  by  four 
marble  steps  ^th  two  elegant  halls,  on 
the  walls  of  which  are  paintings  of 
landscapes  and  of  canophere,  figures 
cartying  baskets.  In  the  wall  opposite 
the  entrance  is  a  door  leading  to  a 
complicated  series  of  halla,  which  may 
have  constituted  the  division  for  fi'- 
males  j  if  we  except  a  square  room, 
surrounded  by  a  channel,  probably  a 
general  Latrina,  They  present,  al- 
though on  a  smallei  w^lk,  'On&  ua&» 
arrangemeirti  a»  ftis-t  ^or  "JJ^e  ™^""t- 

one  room  \b  ttie   o^odytorvi.™,  wAJ^ 
pwisagea  to  ttvo  8>io  aVte^^^  o'i  'few*™ 
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■.i»p  •irrtuirtiinn  ot'  liiwt  i^m  r^imimiw  '  "timiiur  wi  nhiMi«  t*»  !uiv^  ■H»ftn.  ji  "iut 
rWwii  '-.ym    iwfw%   »:ii«   pAMMigi^   .11   •;lm  j  -'.rtmr  THmrmm   > V;.  i4rt'.  v'*i-i  liw:  iia- 

«••<*  I  im'U«c»  v:rl<*  Ji,i«  itr.ft  .ui*  *ji  Mr--  niil  ill  "rt«  -ipai'-R  jinhiiiifit  J»tr\vr»<»ii 
.»nlii<-«  Thu  itutf:  rtiiil  on  f;im  <irl«  ol'  "ii«m,  nim  .^Hwiftr.  -rf  ."^rvthiiB.  mii  rJnit 
F-im  'i'l'wrt:  <J#<iirft  IR  r.hit  j>r!niH».vil  of'  PortunK,  h'r  .^iriuuwtti  -jie  Dnint 
•tpnLuhnuMn,  ov  a^nrii/fjtr^nnn. ;  it.  \h  -rni*-  »ni]>«imant;  ^nioiurtt  •ilm  .••went;  'i^y- 
•v<iiuHnH  hy  duu^lit  -twif.?*  .wri  *  iruicp*  'tnvi<rii»i  :Lri  P'impim,  imii*jr  Lav.  Fii)- 
nV  riu'.lim  f^  '•nnivtin  f.h«  'InthM  ■;<'.  m^li'^  ;ibii4  iirwruLDn.  JLAtsr  •tsamminir 
rhn  hni'.hin'*.  Th»»  ^poliaviiim  -j^jih  rii^hly  =  tim  2S'«iw  TlmmiiB,  lufi  cim  T-ji&iir  .^r.rev 
tUwnyfitjKtt  vith  <tnrjv*  i*r*tiiH((,  mcl  f:im  niuTow  .-inreei;  isn  niie  L  or  W.,  :;;^.t* 
rlivutivl  info  ^  ]>r<^'>>i'<nH  hy  sm  many  '  5l.  •-.(mtiniiacii^n  ot'  UioXi  iMuiizit^  no  t;iar 
".i"iMs  .Tj*p,hiw.  X  '.'•ivy  hanrlHomit  At.innni,  I  Thwitint*! ;  tihiR  .^1Wtftt;  in  g»*ntiraily  icruiwu. 
i'o"-.w.fl     with     pnint.mrni^    rto\r    numh    jih  r,ii:U;  ut' fihi*  Lu-pinant.    After  piwsniir 


'Mr.utft/I,  opfmml  iVom  f.hft  'Vinirft  olf  tim 
P'lUtfif'i  inf.o  f.hid  -tpntiamnm,  «rhil«t; 
on  'jui*  -iidB  a  'loor  li»ri  f^*  .i  mrmla-p 
frup.dft/nw,n.  iflcjint.ly  «innlnr  m  fhrm  ftfj 
/tJj/ifc  iJi!»«<!nhml  rtl;  p.  2*10,  with  iN  rloniB 
«/7</  •nrnnhnr  opttnirii^  at  the.  f.op,  itj«   i 


huiiainff  I  in  nlm  rt.,  enfcereil  by  a  wide 
pi'irtiLl,  m 

*f£(v»JHi  of  Sial.nis  Lucrum  or  i'^'/n- 
mtj*.  — Th«  first,  namis  jiiven  t.>  it  fr«jni 
f.hi>    inijHOii!    inHcription    on  t;he  doiir 


ptuntetl   niiihnn  ;mH  mxrhUt  .^tBpH  ;vn<l ";  'jV  t.he.  pTrjtW^nim,  rlie  second  from  ;i 
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wards  the  street  oontaining  the  name 
of  a  certain  Sirious,  who  was  probably 
its  owner.  From  the  large  atnum  into 
whioli  this  prothyrom  leads,  opens  on 
the  1.  a  handsome  exhedra,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Lydian  or  Drunken  Hercules,  of 
tlie  Building  of  the  Walls  of  Troy,  and 
of  Vulcan  presenting  to  Thetis  the 
Armour  of  Achilles,  the  shield  in  the 
latter  composition  having  upon  it  the 
Sign?  of  tne  Zodiac  encircled  by  ser- 
pents. Of  smaller  subjects  are  several 
landscapes  in  an  almost  Chinese  style, 
and  above  a  deep  and  elegant  frieze  re- 
presenting animals  and  arabesques  on 
a  dark  ground ;  in  the  court  is  a  good 
marble  fountain ;  beyond  the  Tablmum 
is  a  garden,  from  which  a  smaUer 
door  leads  to  the  House  of  the  Russian 
Princes,  opening  on  the  Street  of  Sta- 
bise,  and  which  may  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner  from  its  contiguity 
and  the  door  communicating  between  ; 
adjoining  the  Exhedra,  entered  also 
by  a  narrow  passage  from  the  street, 
is  a  bakehouse,  with  mill,  oven,  and  a 
fountain,  with  its  leaden  reservoir  and 
pipes  still  preserved. 

*  House  of  the  Chra/nd  Dukes  of  Russia 
(1852),  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
is  in  the  Street  of  Stabise,  on  the 
opposite  side  from  the  House  of  Lu- 
cretius, but  nearer  the  Thermae.  It 
appears  to  have  suffered  severely  during 
the  earthquake  of  63.  Remains  of  good 
paintings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  atnum.  A  handsome  peristyle  of 
10  columns  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  biulding;  the  portico  support- 
ing on  3  of  its  sides  a  covered  teirace. 
In  the  atrium  are  an  impluviwin  in 
marble,  and  a  handsome  marble  table 
with  a  lustral  basin  beneath :  upon  this 
table  stood  a  small  statue  of  Hercules 
in  bronze.  Traces  of  search  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  have 
been  found  in  this  house,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  the  person  engaged  in  that 
operation,  buried,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
falling  in  of  the  excavation  he  was 
engaged  upon. 

l!iot  fyr  £x>m    the  Home  of  the 


Russian  Q-rand  Dukes  is  a  Ther- 
mopolium,  with  a  marble  counter  in 
which  are  built  9  earthen  iars,  and  on 
which  were  found  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vt^spasian, 
and  Titus :  on  the  wall  of  the  room 
behind  is  scratched  the  first  line  of 
the  ^neid — Alma  Vilumque  cano  Tlo 
— the  r's   being  replaced  by  Ts. 

Returning  to  where  we  entered,  the 
House  of  Siricus,  immediately  follows 
the 

Elephant  Inn  (1863).— Bevond  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  House  of 
Siricus  is  a  small  house,  only  remark- 
able for  the  sign  of  an  elephant  painted 
on  the  wall  towards  the  street,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  there  were  three 
beds  on  liire  with  a  Tricliniiun  and 
every  comfort,  citm  commodis.  The 
inscription  and  painting  are  much 
effacea.  The  interior  offers  nothing  of 
interest. 

T^  Caupona  or  Tavern  (1864.) — 
Nearly  opposite  the  House  of  JSiricus 
is  a  house  which  appears  to  liave  been 
a  place  of  pubUc  resort  from  the 
chequers  painted  on  the  doorposts.  The 
greater  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
street  is  covered  with  a  painting  of  two 
huge  serpents,  the  ordinary  warning 
to  passers  to  "Commit  no  nuisance." 
On  the  painting  was  subsequently 
placed  the  following  significent  warn- 
ing to  idlers  against  loitering  here  and 
encumbering  the  narrow  pathway  : — 

OTIOSIS  LOOOS  HIC  NON  EST,  DISCEDE 
MOBATOB. 

The  interior  of  the  Campona  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  behind. 

*Lwpa/nar  (1864).  —  Beyond  the 
House  of  the  Caupona,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  narrow  street,  called  the 
Street  of  the  House  of  the  Hanging 
Balcony  {Balcone  Pensile),  is  this 
most  suig;alax  Te^ott  oi  '^^tssc^Mwv 
licentvoxxsuesft.     W.  iorca.^  'Ool^  witrosst 
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fares,  hsTing  entranoes  from  eack.  The 
interior  is  divided  off  into  small 
cells  or  chambers,  with  a  stone  couch 
in  each;  on  the  walls  are  nnmer- 
ous  grafite  or  scratched  inscriptions, 
which,  as  well  as  the  paintings  over  the 
entrances,  of  a  most  licentious  de- 
scription, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  resort  of  Fompeian 
immorality.  It  is  kept  closed,  but  the 
guide  holds  the  key. 
Beyond  the  Lupanar  is 

TheHouae  oftheFuUer  or  of  the  Statue 
of  Na/rci89U8^  a  very  handsome  dwelling, 
which,  from  the  furnaces  and  lead^i 
vats  still  remaining  in  sitUf  appears  to 
have  been  the  residence  of  a  fuller  or 
laundry-man.  In  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  was  discovered  the  beautiful 
small  bronze  statue  of  Narcissus  in 
the  Museum,  and  in  another  a  hand- 
some marble  table.  The  principal 
heating  apparatus,  or  vase  for  boilmg 
water,  is  of  lead,  on  which  and  upon 
the  adjoining  wall  are  still  traces  of 
the  soot  from  the  fire  made  beneath 
18  centuries  ago. 

Beyond  the  House  of  the  Narcissus, 
formmff  the  comer  of  the  street  leading 
from  the  Street  of  the  StabifD  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Forum,  is  a 

Shop  of  a  Dealer  in  Idquide, — On 
the  counter  facing  the  Quadrivium 
are  several  vases  built  into  it ;  beneath 
are  some  subterranean  store-rooms,  in 
which  were  found  amphora. 

The  street  which  continues  from 
here  towards  that  of  Stabise,  joining 
the  latter  nearly  opposite  the  House 
of  Lucretius,  contains  3  interesting 
houses. 

House  of  the  Rudder  and  Trident 
(1863),  forming  the  comer  house  of 
the  Street  of  Lupinar.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Prothyrum  is  a  handsome  black 
Mosaic  of  a  rudder  and  a  trident.  In 
the  court  into  which  this  opens  is  an 
Impluvium  with  a  marble  fountain,  and 

behind  a  wide  Tablinum  and  Fauces 
Jeading  to  a  garden,  the  shrubs  in  which 

wv?  found  oarboi^zed.      There  ip  a. 

foi^  smaU  apartment  in  this  house  \ 


reached  by  a  stair,  decorated  with  stuc- 
coes and  paintings.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  atarium  is  a  good  circular 
painting  of  Mars  and  Venus. 

*The  House  of  the  Baker  or  ^2Loares 
(1862),  abutting  to  the  Street  of  Stabiie 
and  the  House  of  the  Russian  Princes. 
The  entrance  offers  nothing  worthy  of 
remark.  In  the  first  court  is  a  large 
and  coarsely-constructed  cistern,  which 
has  still  its  water-pipes  and  bronze 
cocks  well  preservwi,  and  was  pro- 
bably for  washing  grain  used  in  the 
owner's  calling.  On  each  side  are  the 
AlsB  and  living  apartments,  and  beyond 
a  series  of  rooms  containing  mills,  a 
baking-house,  and  an  oven,  which, 
when  discovered,  was  charged  with  82 
loaves  of  bread,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples  and  at  Pompeii,  reduced  to  a 
carbonized  state.  The  oven,  like  all 
those  at  Pompeii,  was  closed  with  an 
iron  door,  near  to  which,  fixed  into  the 
wall,  is  a  leaden  cistern  for  water.  The 
sucking  pig  in  the  stewpan  preserved 
in  the  Museum  here  was  found  on  a 
cooking  furnace  in  the  kitchen  of  this 
house. 

*  House  of  the  Fountain  in  Mosaic 
(1865). — On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street,  from  the  House  of  the  Rudder 
and  Trident,  is  this  recent  discovery, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  hand- 
some fountain  in  the  rear  of  the  Ta- 
blinum.  This  dwelling  is  remarkable 
also  for  its  long  and  elegant  Frothy- 
rum,  opening  on  the  street,  the  walls 
of  which,  painted  yellow,  have  some 
graceful  female  figures  and  elegant  ara- 
besque decorations.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Bear  seated, 
with  the  word  Have  above.  Out  ol* 
the  court  that  follows  opens  a  small 
Triclinium,  with  paintings  of  a  fo^ 
male  beside  an  open  chest,  holding  a 
swathed  child,  and  of  a  shepherd  reclui^ 
ing  on  a  rock.  TheTablinum  has  a  hand- 
some marble  and  mosaic  pavement,  and 
opens  behind  on  an  artificial  garden, 
painted  to  resemble  plants  and  trellis 
Yf OTk,  8VMnpQ\rpvdm%  ^  ''^^  feVa^^sit  foun- 
tain m  mom'o  wwi  ^'^•viotY^  qtvnn\\\^ 
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is  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  the 
sea  surrounded  bj  fishes  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  abore  a  recumbent  one  of  a 
Nymph  or  Nereid. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  near 
here  was  recently  discovered  the  curi- 
ous inscription  of  AOTMMOC  IIEP-' 
TOTCA,  or  Domus  Pertusa,  in  Greek 
characters,  eridently  placed  here  to 
warn  excavators  that  the  building 
had  been  already  rifled,  probably 
in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  when 
Greek  characters  were  so  generally 
employed  to  express  Latin  words. 

Turning  our  backs  on  the  Yia  di 
Stabiee,  and  following  that  in  which  the 
tlu'ee  last  described  houses  are,  we  reach 
the  Vicolo  Storto,  proceeding  along 
wliich  and  turning  to  the  rt.  is  the 
*Casa  del  Mercante  dei  MamUy  or  the 
Dealer  in  Marbles  (1864),  or  of  tlte 
Well.  This  house  derives  its  first  name 
from  the  number  of  slabs  in  different  co- 
loured marbles  which  were  evidently  on 
sale.  The  dwelling  is  one  of  the  better 
class  of  Pompeian  houses,  having  a  large 
inner  court  surroimded  by  fluted  Doric 
columns  J  beneath  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  a  well  82^  feet  deep,  con- 
taining still  a  good  supplv  of  fresh 
water,  the  only  example  of  the  kind 
hitherto  found  at  P.  From  its  great 
depth,  the  spring  from  which  the 
water  is  derived  must  be  below  the 
sea-level,  rising  upon  the  tertiarv 
marine  marls  which  support  the  vol- 
canic formations  all  about  Naples. 
Close  to  the  well  is  a  small  ^dicula 
of  the  Lares.  The  beautiful  small 
statue  of  Silenus  holding  a  circlet  of 
serpents  for  the  support  of  a  vase, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  was 
found  here  in  May,  1864,  with  2  hand- 
some candelabras,  and  2  large  silver 
vases,  with  the  remnant  of  a  chariot 
and  the  skeletons  of  two  horses. 
Amongst  the  several  varieties  of  marble, 
most  of  which  in  slabs,  in  the  inner 
court  are  several  blocks  of  green 
opliite  porphyry,  some  already  sawn 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

Nearly  opposite,  in  the  same  street, 
and  nearer  to  that  of  the  Old  Thermse, 


is  a  small  elegant  house,  to  which  the 
name  of  Casa  del  Mercante  dei  Paniy 
from  a  man  bearing  loaves  upon  one  of 
the  walls,  has  been  given.  In  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  a  handsome  impluvium  in 
marble,  a  small  fountain,  on  a  Uon's  foot 
support,  and  a  marble  table  before  it:  out 
of  the  tablinum,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  of  female  figures,  open» 
an  elegantly  painted  room  or  boudoir 
looking  on  a  tiny  artificial  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  to  represent 
foliage.  Several  bronze  ornaments, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  elegant  forms,  were  dis- 
covered here. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  tliis  street, 
leading  from  the  Via  di  Stabico  to  the 
Vicolo  Storto,  are  two  houses  of  inte- 
rest as  the  latest  uncovered  at  Pompeii. 

House  of  the  American  Admiral  {del 
Almirante  Americano),  fi^m  having 
been  excavated  in  the  presence  of 
Admiral  Faragut  in  March,  1868,  at 
the  comer  of  the  Via  di  Stabise.  A 
narrow  prothyrum  leads  directly  fix)m 
the  street  into  an  atrium  with  a  foun- 
tain, out  of  which  a  wide  tablinum 
and  fauces  open  into  a  viridarium 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  portico.  On 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  out  of 
the  atrium  is  a  good  painting  of  Bac- 
chus, Venus,  and  Cupid.  Seven  skele- 
tons of  persons  of  all  ages  were  found 
in  this  house,  which  appears  to  have 
been  ransacked  of  all  its  valuable  con- 
tents. 

In  a  neighbouring  building  near 
here  a  very  curious  discovery  was 
made  in  May,  1868,  of  a  fresco  paint- 
ing upon  one  of  the  walls,  representing 
2  persons  holding  scrolls  in  their 
hands,  probablv  portraits,  an  attempt 
to  detach  which  had  been  made  after 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  house  to  carry  off 
its  valuables,  but  which  in  this  instance 
failed  from  a  falling  in  of  the  ashes. 

Next  door  to  the  House  of  the  Ame- 
rican Admiral  is  the  ffoiise  of  the  Bronze 
Bedsteads  (Ift&^'^^^o  c,^^'isaci^V«CL^- 
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part  of  the  present  year.  This  dwell- 
ing  oonsists  of  a  nanow  prothynim,  an 
atrinm,  out  of  which  open  3  scs  and 
a  square  recess  or  ala  on  either  side, 
with  a  tablinmn  leading  to  a  Iai*ge 
inner  Tiridarimn  surronnded  by  brick 
oolonms,  and  with  an  oblong  basin. 
This  house  was  evidently  under  repair, 
as  there  is  no  kind  of  stucco  or  or- 
nament on  the  walls  or  columns.  In 
a  room  were  stowed  away  sereral 
articles  of  furniture :  amongst  which 
several  bronze  vases  for  domestic 
use,  some  inlaid  with  silver;  a  very 
large  and  himdsome  bronze  lamp 
with  a  figure  of  Silenus  on  it;  and 
the  3  bedsteads, — all  restored, — ^which 
have  been  removed  to  the  Mu< 
seum  in  Naples.  The  beds  were  of 
wood,  but  richly  ornamented  with 
bronze  sculptures,  and  a  handsome 
zigzag  silver  inlaid;  they  were  7  ft. 
long  by  3}  wide,  and  similar  in  form 
to  what  are  generally  called  ihe  French 
pattern ;  the  wood  was  carbonized,  as 
well  as  the  tidk,  traces  of  which  were 
visible  on  the  bottom. 

Passing  further  on,  before  the 
House  of  the  Marble  Merchant  al- 
ready noticed,  we  reach  the  Via 
Storto,  the  comer  house  opening  to 
which  is  a  lar^e  BakehoutSy  with  an 
oven  and  several  mills,  on  one  of 
which  are  engraved  the  letters  I O  H ; 
and  following  &om  here  to  the 
Street  of  Abundance  is  a  large  building 
called  the  House  of  the  Wild  Animals, 
or  of  the  Chase^  from  the  large  paint- 
ings on  the  walls  of  the  inner  court, 
representing,  in  two  groups,  one  the 
hunt  of  a  wild  boar  with  a  bear  and 
lion,  the  other  of  a  deer  by  a  dog,  with 
a  lion  in  repose. 

In  the  narrow  street  extending  from 
the  Via  del  Lupinare  to  that  of  lluma- 
chia,  is 

Souse  of  the  Balcony. — Although 

this  building  offers  little  interest  for  its 

internal  decoration,  it  is  important  as 

showing  bow  the  upper  floors  of  the 

J'oznpelan  honaea  were  arranged ;  the 

mass  orvalcamo  aebea  and  pumioe  hav- 

»^  Been  here  bo  thick  as  to  cover  the 


entire  height  of  the  upper  floor.  Re- 
mains of  a  wooden  balcony  projecting 
over  the  street  were  found  in  situ, 
from  which  the  present  modem  one 
has  been  faithfully  copied. 

Adjoining  the  House  of  the  Balcony 
is  a  small  open  space  with  a  fountain. 
Opening  out  of  this  space  are  two 
houses  known  to  the  guides  as  the 
Scaco  di  VUtorio  Smamuele.  In  the 
outer  court  of  one  are  paintings  of  2 
serpents  and  an  altar  of  the  Lares; 
and  on  the  walls  groups  of  female 
figures,  one  holding  2  young  Cupids  or 
Loves  in  a  bird's  nest,  and  of  the  Rape 
of  Helen.  In  the  next  house  is  a 
court  with  3  niches,  in  which  were 
found  small  painted  statues,  whilst  on 
the  walls  are  paintings  of  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  Mercury.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  is  an  undecorated 
dwelling  with  a  large  atrium  opening 
without  an  intervening  protbyrum  di- 
rectly from  the  thorough^BLre. 

It  was  near  the  comer  of  a  street 
leading  from  here  to  the  Street  of 
TAbondanza,  but  nearer  to  the  latter, 
that  was  made  the  very  curious  dis- 
covery of  hmnan  bodies  embedded  in 
the  volcanic  ashes,  and  which  have  been 
so  marvdlously  preserved,  thanks  to  an 
ingenious  idea  of  Gav.  Fiorelli.  On 
digging  through  a  mass'  of  indurated 
ashes,  the  workmen  cut  into  what 
appeared  to  be  a  cavity,  which  Sig. 
f^orelli  saw  must  have  formed  the 
mould  of  a  human  body.  Acting  on 
this  opinion,  he  had  the  cavity  filled 
with  liquid  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
forming  a  cast,  realised  the  director's 
presumption.  In  this  way  the  casts  of 
the  4  bodies  now  in  the  Museum  were 
obtained,  of  3  females  and  of  a  man : 
the  latter,  and  the  group  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  being  found  close  to  each 
other.  As  the  mass  of  ashes  was  at  a 
considerable  height,  nearly  15  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  it  is  probable  it 
marked  the  last  period  of  the  eruption, 
consisting  of  ashes,  which,  accompanied 
by  torrential  rains,  formed  a  kind  of 
paatero\mdth&QOT^«ea.  It  is  reasonable 
I  to  oonoVidd  t\3JBdb  ^c)t^  '^3x&ec\>'N}s^a\A  \£l<- 
mated  oi  one  oitYiB  TOfiA^c^iCwa^xv^Vcsvaa^^ 
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had  remained  indoors  durinff  the  ear- 
Uer  period  of  the  eruption,  out,  hid- 
ing the  possibility  of  escape,  sallied 
forth  from  the  upper  windows,  then  on 
a  level  with  the  already  accumulated 
Yolcanio  dejections,  and  wore  smothered 
by  the  ashes  in  th^  attempt  to  escape. 
The  male  figure  appears  to  have  died 
in  convulsions,  whereas'  the  mother 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  insulated 
female,  present  no  traces  of  such  violent 
panes  in  death.  As  to  the  latter,  their 
swollen  state,  which  in  the  females  has 
been  attributed  to  pregnancy,  has  been 
produced  b^  decomposition  before  the 
enclosing  liquid  mass  of  ashes  and 
rain  had  become  solidified. 

Betuming  to  the  street  of  L'Abun- 
danza,  there  are  some  houses  along  its 
rt.  hand  side,  and  in  the  block  of  build- 
ings  between  it  and  the  quarter  of  tlie 
Theatres  worthy  of  a  visit,  opposite  to 
the  principal  entrance  of  the  Thermse 
StabiansB  is 

*Souae  of  ComeUus  Mufua  (1861), 
immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance   to    the    New  Therma,    and 
forming   one    of   the  comers   of  the 
Streets  of  Abundance  and  Stabise,  is  a 
very  interesting  house,  wliich  belonged 
to  a  fiunily  whose  name  often  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii :  like  most 
others,  it  had  shops  in  front ;  the  en- 
trance opens  on  a  handsome  atrium, 
with  a  marble  table  supported  by  lions, 
and  an  impluvium  in  tne  centre ;  out 
of  this  court  are  rooms,  with  paintings 
of  arabesques,  one  of  peacocks  drawing 
a  chariot,  with  a  locust  for  charioteer. 
From    this    atrium  wide  fauces  lead  I 
to  the  perieisflwn,  or  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns.    Of 
the  chambers  opening  on  the  corridor 
several  contain  paintings,  surrounded 
by  hippocampi,  &c.    On  each  side  of 
the  fauces  stood  a  Hermes;   that  on 
the  rt.  has  disappeared ;  the  other,  still 
entire,  has  a  good  bust  of  0.  0.  Bufus, 
with  his  name  beneath.   Several  bronzes 
were  diaooyeted  in  this  house;   two 
portrait  hiutt,  with  eyes  in  enamel^ 
ami  tfome  jewellery. 


*ffouM  <f  ike  ffokonii  (1861),  in 
tlie  same  street  and  block  of  houses, 
but  nearer  the  Forum,  and  forming 
the  angle  of  the  Street  of  Abundance 
and  of  that  loading  to  the  theatres,  is  a 
very  liandsonie  dwdhng.    It  consists 
of  an  atrium  communicatinff  by  a  wide 
fauces  witli  the  inner  ponstylo,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
lower  third  of  wliich  are  painted  in 
red.    In  tlie  centre  of  this  i^ristyle 
is  a  large  deep  fountain  in  marble,  with 
a  waterfall  in  the  form  of  marble  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  graceful 
statue  of  a  small  Oupid.    The  several 
rooms  opening  either  on  the  atrium  or 
peristylum  are  painted ;  in  one,  a  Bape 
of  Europa;    in  another,  a  group  of 
Bacchus  and   a   Satyr  unveuing    the 
sleeping  Ariadne ;  in  a  third,  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  female  attiro, 
in  a  fourth,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
with  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Mer- 
cury.   A  particularity  in  this  house  is 
the  irregular  form  of  the  peristylum, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  colunnis 
that   surround    it   projects    a   small 
bronze  water-pipe,  rorming  with  the 
fountain  and  small  wateruU  a  liaiid- 
some  system  of  artificial  waterworks. 
Between  this  house  and  that  of  Bufus 
stands  a  laige  d¥relling,  evidently  in 
progress  of  restoration  when  the  city 
was  destroyed,  as  all  the  walls  and 
columns  were    found    bared  of  their 
stucco,  the  floors  torn  up,  and  heaps 
of  broken  tiles  and  of  slaked  lime  in 
two  of  the  rooms  ready  for  the  plas- 
terers* or  masons*  use. 

Proceeding,  past  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the  Therme,  to  the  Street  of 
StabiflB,  and  turning  to  the  L  or  N.W.  in 
the  direction  of  the  Tesuvian  Gate,  w(^ 
como  to 

^ffouee  ofMarcue  Lucretius  (1847), 
or  delle  Sonatrici.     This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  dwellings  discovered  in 
Pompeii.  It  is  a  double  house,  of  three 
stories,    with   a   prothyrum    opening 
into    an   open    atrluxa    \y:»eAjesra^  \s<3 
the  usual  tikVBt'Ytm«c^%)  «i  trvalVtUMMw  ^^ 
great  mAgm&oaotte^  wai^  ^  x«p«^'Cn»xv- 
room    OT  tctblwium    o^^xCvcv^  >x\i«c^  '*• 
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garden  at  the  back,  containing  a  foun- 
tain   in    perfiact    preservation,    which 
has    been   allowed   to    remain    as    it 
was  found.      The  atrium  is  paved  in 
mosaic,  luid  the  walls  of    the  entire 
hiiilding    are    highly    decorated    with 
paintings.     In     the    small    sleeping- 
rooms    or    abe    are   paintings    repre- 
senting Cupid  riding  on  a  Dolphin, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Ghilatea  to  Polj- 
phemus ;    the    £»yourite     subject     of 
Venus  fishing;   a  Narcissus;  Victory 
in  her  car ;  some  Cupids  swimming ; 
and  several  landscapes.    The  triclinium, 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  couches  were 
found  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
had  three  large  pictures,  of  life  size, 
now  in  the  Museo  Nazionale,  repre- 
senting Horcules  at  the  Court  of  Om- 
phale,  the  latter  wearing  the  lion's  skin 
and  holding  the  club  of  her  lover ;  the 
boy  Bacchus,  with  Silenus  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bac- 
chimtes;    and  a  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion, with  Victory  recording  on  a  shield 
the  exploits  of  the  triumphant  demi- 
god.   The  tablinum  is  paved  with  co- 
loured marbles,  arranged  in  checquers, 
and  the  charred  fragments  still  visible 
in  the  panels  of  its  walls  show  that  it 
was  decorated  with  paintings  on  wood. 
The  garden  or  yiridarium  contains  at 
one    end    a    fountain    adorned    with 
mosaics,  with  the  leaden  pipes  which 
brought  the  water   to  it,  with  their 
bronze  cocks,  still  well  preserved ;  and  a 
small  marble  statue  of  Silenus ;  and  in 
the  centre  an  impluvium,  surrounded 
by  small  indifferent  statues,  but  curious 
from  their  variety  and  arrangement; 
among  them  are,  Love  riding  a  dol- 
phin, a  bearded  satyr,  a  stag,  a  faun 
extracting  a  thorn  from  a  goat's  foot, 
a  goat  caressing  its  young  one  lying 
in    the    lap    of    a    shepherdess,    and 
others.    A  second  Triclinium  opened 
into  the  Viridarium  on  the  right.     Be- 
liind  the  garden  or  inner  court,  but 
communicating  with  the  house,  are  a 
second  series  of  apartments,  including 
an  open  atrium,  a  kitchen,  and  other 
^poma,    apparentfy  intended   for   the 
fciafesr  and  servanta.    In   the   court 
mf   found   a    four-wheeled    waggon, 


with  iron    wheels,  and  with    bronze 
cHmaments.    Several  elegant  rases,  can- 
delabra, glass  bottles  in  the  form  of 
animals,    some    sui^cal    instruments, 
and  bronze  coins  were  found  in  the 
different  rooms,  which  were  decorated 
with    pictures   of  tragic    and    comic 
scenes;    one    of   them   represented   a 
young  actress  in  a  mask  playing  on  a 
double   flute,  from  which  the  house, 
when  first  excavated,  derived  it^  name. 
The  kitchen  was  furnished  with  nume- 
rous  culinary  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
still  retained  in  many  parts  the  traces 
of  smoke.     The  second  and  third  floors 
were  approached  by  a  broad  staircase. 
Kear  the  foot  of  the  stairs  was  a  picture, 
now  in  the  Museum,  in  which  a  letter  is 
introduced  with  the  name  and  rank  of 
the  owner  of  the  house  on  the  super- 
scription: M,  JjmcreHo  JPlam.  Mttrtis 
Dicwrioni  Pompei.    Near  the  house  of 
Lucretius  are  several  shops,  in  one  of 
which  a  female  human  skeleton  was 
found,  with  several  gold  and    silver 
bracelets,  a  purse  of  netted  gold,  several 
gold  and  silver  coins,  &c. ;   and  in- 
scriptions—one of  an  office  leased  to  a 
certain  Proculius  Fronto;  another  of 
these  shops  belonged  evidently  to   a 
seller  of  colours,  his   stock  in  trade 
being  now  removed  to  the  Museum; 
certain  baUs  of  white  substance  bearing 
the  letters  Attio,  attiobvm,  probably 
the  name  of  the  maker.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street   is  the  house   dis- 
covered in  the  presence  of  Pius  IX. 
in  1849,  in  which  were  found  several 
bronze    vases,  glass    bottles,   an    iron 
spade,  and  a  bas-relief  of  Alexander 
and  Bucephalus,  now  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  the  Vatican. 


B>etuming  from  the  House  of  M. 
Lucretius  along  the  Via  di  Stabi£e,  as 
f&r  as  the  end  of  that  of  Abundanza, 
is  a  narrower  street  on  1.,  but  which 
formed  its  continuation  towards  the 
Amphitheatre.  Here  several  houses 
have  been  opened :  one,  a  private 
dwelling,  has  a  long  raised  pathway 
or  terrace  in  fr^nt,  approached  by 
Btepa  ftOTQ.  the  street,  the  outer  wall 
paxnted  m\i\L  xsMasiaTCivxa  Siye^si^:^\\Qn!A  in 
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red,  to  Elpidius  Sabinus,  L.  Popidiog, 
tlelvinius,  Bcc.  In  the  upper  story, 
facing  the  street,  and  on  the  sides  of 
the  entrance,  are  rooms  having  each  2 
narrow  windows ;  they  were  closed  with 
glass.  This  house,  to  which  the  name  of 
Elpidius  has  been  applied,  was  cleared 
out  in  1866 :  it  is  entered  from  a  more 
than  usually  raised  causeway  in  the 
street  by  a  narrow  prothyrwn,  which 
opeus  into  an  oblong  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  of  16  Doric 
columns,  having  a  fountain  in  the 
centre:  into  this  atrium  open  several 
small  chambers  with  elegantly  painted 
walls,  and  on  either  side  alas  or  wide 
open  recesses  enclosed  by  Ionic  columns, 
in  one  of  which  on  rt  is  an  altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Genius  of  their  master 
Elpidius,  and  to  the  LAres,  by  two  of  his 
freedmen  named  Diadumenii :  **  Genio 
U{agxstri)  N(<wM)  EL(piaib)  Labi- 
BUS  Duo   DiADUMIAMI  LiBEBTI."      At 

the  further  end  of  the  atrium  a  wide 
triclinium  opens  upon  an  extensive 
garden :  adjoining  is  a  room  with  paint- 
ings  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.  In  one 
comer  of  the  atrium  is  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  for  in  this  quarter  of  the  city 
most  of  the  dwellings  had  upper  floors. 
Three  human  skeletons  were  discovered 
in  this  house,  one  having  a  handsome 
gold  ring  on  the  finger,  with  an  intaglio 
of  an  Abundance  on  amethyst. 

The  comer  house  in  the  Via  di 
Stabise,  and  opposite  to  the  ThermsB, 
abutting  to  that  of  Elpidius,  is  entered 
also  by  a  narrow  atrium ;  like  all  the 
houses  hereabouts  it  had  evidently  been 
rifled. 

Beyond  the  House  of  Elpidius,  form- 
ing the  comer  of  the  adjoining  street, 
is  a  house,  from  the  atrium  in  which 
open  4  small  rooms  with  paintings,  a 
tablinum  and  a  small  viridarium,  hav- 
ing a  fountain  and  basin.  This  build- 
ing communicates  with  another,  in 
which  there  is  a  well-preserved  bake- 
house, with  its  ovens  and  troughs  for 
kneading  the  dough.  Upon  an  iron 
triangular  stand  here  was  found  a 
bronze  vase  half  filled  with  water, 
which  was  prevented  from  evaporating 
and  hermetically  closed  by  the  oxida- 
tion  of  the  copper. 


At  the  point  where  the  narrow  street 
into  which  the  latter  bouse  opens  enters 
the  Via  di  StabioB  are  painted  on  the 
outer  wall  2  enormous  serpents  before 
an  altar,  the  well-known  warning  at 
Pompeii  to  commit  no  nuisance. 

Returning  to  the  street  leading  from 
that  of  Abundance  to  the  amphitheatre, 
opposite  to  the  House  of  Elpidius  is 

The  House  of  the  ApoUo  CitharcBdus 
(1864),  the  principal  entrance  to  which 
was  from  the  Via  di  StabisB.  The  name 
has  been  derived  from  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  that  divinity  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  From  its  atrium 
open  2  inner  peristyles,  surrounded  by 
fluted  Doric  columns.  In  its  exficdra 
are  some  good  paintings  representing 
Mars  and  Venus,  Xerxes  seated  before 
his  tent,  and  a  Priestess,  probably  of 
Venus,  with  a  large  temple  in  the 
background.  Besides  the  statue  above 
noticed,  several  small  bronzes  were 
found  decorating  a  fountain,  a  model 
of  which,  with  these  statuettes,  has 
been  erected  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  Some  good  paint- 
ings exist  also  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  house  opening  on  the  street 
to  the  amphitheatre,  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  of  Orestes  and  Pylades 
before  Iphigenia,  from  which  the  latter 
name  has  been  also  given  to  this  house, 
although  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  from  the  door  of  com- 
munication between. 

Opposite  the  House  of  the  Apollo 
Citharsedus,  and  bordering  the  Via  di 
StabisB,  are  several  shops,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  being  at  the  comer  of 
the  Street  of  Isis,  that  of  a  baker,  hav- 
ing a  well-preserved  oven  with  its  iron 
door  and  water-cistern;  within,  as  usual, 
are  several  mill-stones. 

Adjoming  this  bakehouse,  but  enter- 
ed from  the  Street  of  Isis,  is  a  house 
which  was  evidently  in  progress  of 
being  repaired,  from  the  heaps  of  lime 
and  Droken  tiles  in  it  for  making  the 
floors. 

Jffoiwc  of  the  Scul/ptoT  V>n^^  '»•  ««^^^ 
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house  in  the  Street  of  Stabise,  deriyinfi; 
its  name  from  the  nmnerous  artides 
it  contained,  not  only  identifying  the 
building  as  the  stu(ho  of  a  scmptor, 
but  affording  an  instructiye  insight 
into  the  practice  of  his  art  in  Koman 
times. 

Temple  of  ^acula^pmsy  forming  the 
comer  of  the  Street  of  Stabia  (1766), 
a  name  given  to  it  by  Winckelmann, 
but  subsequently  changed  for  that  of 
Jwj^iier  and,  Jtmo,  It  is  a  diminutive 
but  ancient  temple,  of  good  propor 


of  these  spoliations,  the  interior  is  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  explain  itself  far 
better  tluui  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion. The  general  audience  entered  the 
theatre  by  an  arched  corridor  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  of  the  Triangular 
Forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the 
ca/foea  by  six  flights  of  stairs,  which 
divided  the  seats  into  five  wedge-shaped 
portions,  called  cunei.  The  doors  of 
the  corridor  at  the  head  of  these 
stairs  were  called  the  vomitories. 
Some  of  the  seats  still  retain  their 
numbers  and  divisions  and  show  that 


tions,    standing   on   a   low  basement  |  the  space  allotted  to  each  person  was 


1ft.  ^in.  By  making  this  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,  the  theatre  might 
contain  5000  persons.  A  separate  en- 
trance and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed  above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,  and  was 
divided  into  compartments  like  the 
boxes  in  a  modem  theatre.  It  appears 
also  from  the  fragments  of  iron  still 
visible  in  the  coping,  that  they  were 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
by  a  light  screen  of  iron- work.  Below, 
in  what  we  would  call  the  pit,  a  semi- 
Theatre    (1764),     a  I  circular  passage,  bounded  by  a  wall. 


ascended  by  nine  steps.  The  cella  con- 
tained the  terra-cotta  life-sized  statues 
of  ^sculapius  and  Hygeia,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  altar,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  composed  of  triglyphs  with 
volutes  at  the  comers,  baring  some 
resemblance  to  those  on  the  Sarco- 
phagus of  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the 
Vatican  Museum.    Close  to  this  is 

XVni.— The  quarter  of  the  theatres. 

*  The     Great 
large  structure,  placed  on  the  S.  slope 
of  a  hill  of  tufa,  in  which  the  seats 
were    cut.      Over    one    of  the    prin- 
cipal entrances  stood  the  inscription 
now  in  the  museum,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  by  M.  M.  Holconius  Bufus  and 
Geler,  ad  decus  Colonia,    It  was  semi- 
circular and  open  to  the  sky,  and  was 
Hned  in  every  part  with  white  mar- 
ble.   The  seats  faced  the  S.  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Same  and  the  mountains  behind 
Stabile.    The  elevated  position  of  the 
building,    above  the  general   level    of 
the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the 
outer  wall,  appear  to  have  preserved 
it  in  some  measure  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  houses  in  the  plain.    The 
upper    part  was  not    buried  by   the 
ashes,  and  even  the  stage  was  covered 
with  so  sUght  a  deposit,  that  the  citi- 
zeos  may,  after  the  eruption,  have  re- 


called the  jpr(Bcinctio,    separated    the 
seats  of  the  plebeians  from  the  pri- 
vileged ones  reserved   for  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  Augustales,the  tribunes, 
&c.     These  seats  were  entered   by  a 
separate  passage,  communicating  with 
an  area  behind  the  scena.    Tlie  level 
semicircular  platform  in  front  of  the 
privileged  seats,  was  called  the  orches- 
tra, and  upon  it  were  placed  the  hisel- 
Ua,  or  bronze  seats  for  the  chief  magis- 
trates.   On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
are  raised  seats,  entered  from  the  stage, 
supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  person  who  provided  the  entertain- 
ment.    In  the  proscemum,  or  the  wall 
which  supported  the  stage,  are  seven  re- 
cesses, in  which  probably  the  musicians 
were  stationed.    The  stage,  or  pulpitumf 
appears  from  the  pedestals  and  niches, 
which  remain,  to  have  been  decorated 
with  statues.    It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
moved  all  the  scenic  decorations,  the  I  platform,  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
Amiture  of  the  stage,  the  principal  \  size  oi  \i\ie  ^eetero  ^fceovding  to  our 
'^ftiee,  andtbemarhlehi^g.    In  spite  \  modem.  ■ixo\Asm^  ol  ^\.«.%^  ^'Sa^^.s  \s^ 
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it  miist  be  remembered  that  the  scenes 
of  a  Boman  theatre  were  very  simple 
and  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  and  that 
the  ancient  drama  was  unassisted  bv 
those  illusions  of  perspective  whicn 
constitute  the  art  otthe  modem  scene- 
painter.  The  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  called  the  scena;  it  has 
three  doors,  the  central  one  circular 
and  flanked  hj  columns,  the  two  side 
ones  rectangular.  Behind  it  is  the 
postscetUum,  containing  the  apartments 
for  the  actors.  The  exterior  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  cavea  still  retains 
the  projecting  stone  rings  for  receiving 
the  poles  of  the  velariwn  or  awning,  by 
which,  on  special  occasions,  the  audi- 
ence were  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Several  inscriptions,  greatly 
mutilated,  were  found  in  different  parts 
of  this  theatre,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  neighbouring  colonnade. 
From  the  remains  of  one  in  bronze 
letters  on  the  first  step  of  the  orches- 
tra, with  a  space  in  the  middle  for 
a  statue,  it  appears  that  Holconius 
Bufus,  son  of  Marcus  Rufiis,  a  duumvir, 
erected  the  theatre,  a  crypt,  and  the 
tribunals,  and  that  the  colony  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  dedicating  the 
statue  to  his  honour.  The  metal  letters 
have  been  removed,  but  the  depressions 
in  the  marble  which  contained  them  are 
still  visible. 

*The  Small  Theatre^  or  Odeum 
(1796). —  From  the  E.  end  of  the 
Ghreat  Theatre  a  covered  portico  led 
into  the  orchestra  of  the  small  one, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  musical  performances.  It  is  similar 
in  its  general  arrangement  to  the  larger 
theatre,  but  is  different  in  form,  the 
semicircle  being  cut  off  by  straight 
waUs  from  each  end  of  the  stage :  and 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  work 
show  an  inferiority,  which  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  it  was  erected  by  contract.  It 
appears  to  have  been  permanently 
roofed,  the  same  inscription  describing 
it  as  the  T^airum  tectum,  Hie  seats 
of  *the  Audience  were  separated  by  a 
passage  &om.  the  four  tiers  of  benches 


which  held  the  hiseltii.  Tliis  passage 
was  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  cavea 
by  a  wall,  the  ends  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  kneeling  Herculean 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sustained  lights.  The  parapet  on  the 
stage  side  of  the  passage,  forming 
the  back  of  the  privileged  seats,  termi- 
nated at  each  end  in  a  griffon's  leg. 
The  pavement  of  the  orchestra  is  in 
different  coloured  marbles.  A  band  of 
grey  and  white  marble  runs  directly 
across  it,  bearing  in  large  bronze  letters 
—M,  Oculatius,  M,  F,  Verus,  IL  Vir. 
pro.  ludis.  The  inscription  probably 
means  tliat  he  presented  the  pave- 
ment to  the  theatre.  In  the  corridor 
which  runs  round  the  back  of  the 
house  to  give  access  to  the  seats,  seve- 
ral inscriptions  in  rude  Oscan  letters 
were  found  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  work  probably  of  idlers  who 
could  not  find  seats.  In  the  post- 
scenium  were  found  some  fragments 
of  a  bisellium  decorated  with  ivory 
bas-relief,  and  portions  of  its  cloth 
cushion.  This  theatre  is  estimated  to 
have  held  1500  persons. 

The  geologist  will  be  interested  in 
examining  here  beneath  the  scena  a 
portion  of  a  mass  of  leucitio  lava 
%n  situ,  the  only  one  of  the  original 
rock  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  hill 
on  which  Pompeii  stood. 

The  Tribunal  (1769),  formerly  called 
the  Idac  Curia,  and  the  School,  is  an 
oblong  open  court,  79  ft.  by  67  ft.,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of 
Doric  columns,  and  havine  two  small 
rooms  at  one  end.  The  real  destination 
of  this  building  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tribunal 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription,  and 
built  by  Holconius.  In  m)nt  of  the 
portico  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal 
and  a  flight  of  st4>s  behindj  from  which 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
to  his  seat. 

Betuming  from.  bfiSNi  \»  >(k^  '^\x«»^ 

i  periaty\\an.   «a^  \m^^CT\xMs^.,   ^^'^  ^ 
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firoBi  the  htka^B  Aapi  it 
watdtwffiimi^  icpsn  aft  the  that  oi 
tbe  dotraction  of  tbe  dtj,  from 
tJbe  JMiMity  MiaiciMli  Iband  in  the 
eoort.  In  one  of  its  rooms  if  a  good 
|iMMiii^  of  Hercoln  ayiumi^  in  the 
mUft  of  the  dang^iten  of  Omphale, 
Inures  of  IMao%  and  a  group  of  Yenns 
and  Adonia. 

^TkelteamfCr  TewtpU  qfitu  (1764- 
1776),  behind  the  Chreat  Iheatze,  is  a 
nuall  but  rerj  interesting  building, 
standing  on  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a 
court  sunoondedbj'aportiooof  Corin* 
thian  columns,  10  ft.  high,  with  painted 
shafts.  The  two  idiich  flank  the  en- 
trance had  attached  to  them  the  hutral 
basins,  now  in  the  Museum,  and  a 
wooden  money-box.  Orer  the  entrance 
was  an  inscription,  now  remored  there 
also,  reocvding  the  erection  of  the 
JEdeg  Indis^  bj  Sumerius  Popidius 
Celsinus,  at  hu  own  cost,  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  his  deration  hj  the  Decu- 
rions  to  their  own  rank  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  liberaHtj.  The  word  JE<2ef 
is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  building 
from  a  Temple,  which  was  always  a 
consecrated  edifice,  whereas  the  worship 
of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  by  a  decree 
of  the  Boman  Senate,  in  B.  c.  57,  and 
was  therefore  only  tolerated.  The  court 
presents  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Isiac 
wor»hit)<  In  one  comer  is  an  ffidicu- 
Itim  wtih  a  raulted  roof  and  pediment 
over  the  <loor,  corering  the  sacred  well 
of  Itisiral  [mriflcation,  to  which  there 
WAS  a  descent  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps.  It  is  corcsred  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, of  %ures  o(  Isis  and  Harpo- 
craies,  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
with  arabesques  of  dolphins,  &c.,  all 
of  inferior  execution.  Near  it  is  an 
altar,  on  which  were  found  the  burnt 
bones  of  victims.      Other  altars    are 

f  laced  in  diffbrent  parts  of  the  court, 
n  a  niche  of  the  wall  facing  the  ^des 
was  a  figure  of  Harpocrat^,  with  his 
^g^  on    Mb  yif   \,o   enjoin    silence 


ito«i  the  worghwpen   in   regard  to 
^JojtterioB    they   might 
Mother  paH  was  a  ilgure 


ard  to  I 
dtness.  \ 
of  IsisV 


in  purple  dr^ierj,  parth-  gih,  bold- 
ii^  a  broDse  aitram  and  a  ker.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  endosure 
were  the  dliambers  lor  the  priests;, 
and  a  kitdien  £or  cooking  what  thej 
were  permitted  to  eat.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  skeleton  was  Ibund  Ixdding  a 
sacrificial  axe,  with  whidi  he  had  cut 
throu^  two  walls,  to  escape  frtxn  the 
enqpiion,  but  pmshed  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  JSdea  another  ddeton  was 
found  with  bones  of  chirkens,  ^g- 
didls,  fish-bones,  biead,  wine,  and  a 
gariand  of  fiowers,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
dinner.  Skdetons  were  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  enclosure :  showing 
that  the  hierophants  of  Isis  did  not 
desert  her  lane,  but  remained  to  the 
last.  The  front  of  the  basement,  on 
which  the  .£des  stands,  is  broken  iu 
the  centre  by  a  narrow  projecting  flight 
of  steps,  flawed  by  two  altars,  one  for 
the  Totire  offisrings,  the  other  probably 
for  the  sacred  fire.  In  front  of  the 
cdla  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian 
columns,  having  at  eadi  angle  a  small 
wing  wiiii  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  Isiac  tables  of  basalt,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  discorered.  Behind 
the  one  on  the  L  were  secret  steps  and 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  oella.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  and  the  portico 
were  covered  with  stucco  ornaments  of 
a  very  ordinary  character.  The  interior 
of  the  Sctcrariwn  or  eella  is  small  and 
shallow,  the  entire  width  being  occupied 
with  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues, 
having  two  low  doorways  at  the  end 
near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the 
priests  could  enter  unperoeived,  and 
deliver  the  oracles  as  if  they  proc^eeded 
from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  herself. 
Besides  this  principal  statue,  raised  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  by  L.  Caecilius 
PhoBbus,  several  smaller  ones  of  Venus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cella  or  its  precincts. 
The  walls,  also,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  the  same  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  interest  as  illus- 
tratmg  \}a&  Imc  toyateries.  Fontafta's 
aqueduct,  "w\ucStL  Q!to^«fta  >;)ftft  %\?t«fe\,  <ii 
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Stabiffi,  ran  under  and  in  front  of  thii  i  have  been  erected  by  the  earliest  colo« 
court.  I  niBts.    From  its  ruined  state  it  is  diflS- 

cult  to  define  its  exact  plan;  but  it 


Beyond  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and 
opening  on  the  Street  of  Stabis,  and 
behind  the  Theatres,  is 

The  Triangular  Forum  (1764),  a  tri- 
angular colonnade,  with  a  portico  of 
90  columns  on  two  of  its  sides,  forming 
the  piazza  of  the  great  theatre.  It  is 
about  450  ft.  long  on  the  E.  side,  and 
nearly  800  on  the  W. ;  the  third  side, 
not  completely  cleared,  had  no  portico, 
and  appears  to  have  been  lined  with 
small  apartments.  The  area  is  entered 
on  the  N.  by  a  propylsum  or  vestibule 
of  8  Ionic  columns,  raised  upon  two 
steps,  with  a  fountain  in  front  of  one 
of  the  colunms.  This  vestibule  leads 
into  the  Doric  colonnade,  retaining 
fragments  of  the  iron  bars  inserted  be- 
tween the  columns  to  protect  it  from 
the  people.  In  difibrent  parts  of  this 
colonnade  are  three  entrances  to  the 
Great  Theatre,  and  one  to  the  Barracks 
for  the  troops.  Parallel  to  the  portico 
on  this  side  is  a  long  low  wall,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  trian- 
gular Forum ;  it  is  terminated  at  the 
N.  end  by  a  pedestal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion M,  Claudio,  M.  F,  Marcello  Pa- 
trono;  and  at  the  S.  end  by  two  altars 
and  a  circular  building.  On  the  W. 
of  this  triangular  Forum  is  the 

^Oreeh  Temple  (1767-69),  called  also 
the  Temple  of  Neptune  or  of  Herculegf 
the  most  ancient  building  yet  disco- 
vered, on  one  of  the  highest  situations 
within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at  a 
distance  of  400  ft.  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.  Its  high  antiquity,  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  earlv  HeUenic  colonists 


appears  to  have  stood  upon  a  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  and  to  have  been  120 
ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  steps,  and  70 
wide.       It    had   a  oella   paved  with 
mosaics,  which  from  the  remains  of  a 
cross-wall  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two,  with  separate  entrances  firom 
the  N.  and  S. :  in  the  former  is  a  circu- 
lar pedestal,  wliich  may  have  served  as 
a  pedestal  for  a  statue.    The  masonry 
was  covered  with  stucco.      In  front 
of  the  steps  is  a   curious  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
for  the  sacrifice,  and  at  the  side  are 
the  two  altars  with  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  one  between  them.     Beyond 
this   enclosure  are   the   remains  of  a 
small  circular  temple  of  8  Doric  co- 
lumns,  which  covered  a  puteal  pro- 
tected by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
Its  use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  water  used  in  the 
sacrifices ;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
bidentaly  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
had  fikllen,  and  which  was  always  held 
in  peculiar  sanctity.      An  Oscan  in- 
scription was  found  near  it  recording 
that  Nitreb,  for  the  second  time  Med- 
dixtuticus,    erected    it.      At   the  W. 
angle  of  the  temple  is  a  small  hemi- 
cycle,    a    semicircular   seat    of  stone, 
facing  the  S.,  in  which  a  sun-dial  was 
discovered.    It  must  have  commanded 
a  glorious  view,  extending  from  near  la 
Cava  to  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Minerva,  and  to  the  is- 
land of  Capri,  and  have  been  close  to 
the  sea-wall  of  the  city ;   which  will 
explain  the  non-continuation  of  the  por- 
tico on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  which 
was  closed  by  the  walls.  We  have  men- 


in  this    part  of  Italy,  is    shown  by   tioned  the  small  apartments  in  this  part 
the  massive  dimensions  of  its  Doric   of  the  enclosure.  It  is 


columns,  some  fragments  of  which  in 
tufa,  with  their  capitals  and  bases  in  tra- 
vertine, still  remam ;  by  the  great  depth 
and  projection  of  the  abacus ;  and  by 
the  general  construction  of  the  buila- 


not  clearly  ascer- 
tained whether  they  were  the  residences 
of  the  priests  or  sepulchral  chambers. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  in  them, 
one  wearing  tmo  «rcD\Ri\i'?^  <3ll  ^gS^^ac^ 


ing,  which  more  resemblea  that  of  the  1  bronze  and  OTie>o^«^N«t>M^«.^^^^^^^ 
Temples  ofPmtum,    It  is  supposed  to  \  "Near  tbeni  N^ero  ioxxcv^^  Vtfst^^w^ 
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in  tStvetf  en^yed  with  figweB  of  Bao- 
chiis  and  Ins,  teveanl  patow  and  other 
Teasels  used  at  the  sacnfioes,  and 
adorned  with  has-retie&  of  Isiac  sub- 
jects. From  these  discoveries  the  two 
skeletons  are  supposed  to  hare  been 
those  of  the  priests. 

S(m§e  of  the  "Em/peroT  Joseph  U. 
(1767-69).— Following  the  Street  of 
the  Theatre,  we  find  at  its  S.  extremity 
the  house  which  betuv  this  name,  occu- 
pying rather  mora  than  half  of  tiie  W. 
side  of  the  Triangular  Formn.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  private  houses  exca- 
yated,  but  the  rooms  were  refilled  with 
earth  as  soon  as  thej  were  examined. 
It  appears  that  it  was  a  mansion  of 
great  magnificence,  of  three  stories,  and 
so  situated  on  the  rising  ground  which 
overlooked  the  sea,  that  on  entering  the 
principal  door,  the  visitor  must  have 
commanded  a  view  of  the  Sorrentme 
shore,  through  the  whole  perspectiTe  of 
the  interior.  'She  S.  side  appears  to 
have  opened  upon  a  garden  sloping 
graduallj  down  to  the  shore,  like  the 
villas  near  the  Herculaneum  Gate.  A 
skeleton  of  a  woman  was  foimd  in  the 
furnace-room  of  the  bath. 

Barracks  of  the  Troops  (1766-94), 
a  large  enclosiure,  183  ft.  long  bj  14S 
ft.  wide,  filling  up  the  space  between 
the  great  theatre  and  the  city  wall, 
and  surrounded  by  a  Doric  portico  of 
22  columns  on  the  longer,  and  of  17 
columns  on  the  shorter  sides.  It  was 
formerly  called  the  Forwm  Ifundina- 
rium,  or  weekly  market.  The  columns 
of  the  portico  are  covered  with  stucco, 
the  lower  third  plain  andj>ainted  red, 
the  upper  portion  fluted  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow.  Under  the 
portico  open  numerous  apartments  of 
uniform  size ,  for  the  lodgment  of  the 
soldiers,  a  mess-room,  a  guard-house  or 
prison,  a  kitchen  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  for  cooking,  stables 
for  horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for  making 
€aap,  and  other  minor  offices.  Above 
msa  second  £oor,  approaclied  by  three 
Wvr  £ightB  of  Btepa,  and  by  one 
9tt^r  construction  l^^dm^  to   the 


chambers  which  were  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  officers.  This  upper  floor 
had  a  hanging  wooden  gallery  under  the 
roof  of  the  portico.  When  first  eica- 
yated,  every  part  of  these  barracks  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  gladiatorial  life. 
On  the  surfiioe  of  the  9th  column  of  the 
eastern  portico  yarious  inscriptions  and 
drawings  were  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  stucco,  including  the  figure  of 
a  fighting  gladiator,  with  his  name 
"Valerius,"  and  the  numerals  XX  to 
denote,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  had  been 
twenty  times  victorious.  Other  scrib- 
blings  and  rude  sketches,  with  several 
unfinished  sentences,  were  observed  in 
some  of  the  public  rooms;  and  on  the 
wall  near  the  small  theatre  the  names  of 
the  three  gladiators,  Pomponius  Fans- 
tinus,  AmpUatus,  and  N.  Popidius 
Bufus,  were  found  inscribed.  On  the 
waUs  of  the  principal  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  were  paintings  of 
two  trophies,  one  of  which  still  exists 
in  the  Museum.  In  the  guard-room 
weite  found  4  skeletons  with  their  legs 
fastened  into  iron  stocks  ;  the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 
placed by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  haye 
been  allowed  to  remain.  In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  numerous  helmets  of 
bronze  and  iron,  richly  ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronze,  greaves  for  the 
legs,  shields,  bolts  for  the  archers, 
lances,  swords,  strigils,  leather  belts,  and 
various  minor  articles  were  discovered. 
In  the  officers'  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor  weire  found  helmets  of  various 
kinds,  some  with  vizors,  others  inlaid 
or  covered  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs, 
greayes  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the 
same  kind,  swords  of  superior  work- 
manship withivoiy  handles,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  female  dress  and  deco- 
ration, of  the  richest  kind,  proving  that 
the  families  of  the  officers  lived  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
ornaments  were  two  necklaces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  one  of  which  was  set  with 
emeralds,  several  gold  finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  containing  pre- 
cious, stones,  gUt  pins  for  the  hair,  and 

cheBta  oi  ftn©  mieiv  M\d  doth  of  gold. 

On.^  pi  t\iea^  "o^^t  Tootaa  <!«\i\«iavi^ 
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18  skeletons  of  men,  womou,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  an  infant,  and  several  of 
dogs.  In  a  supposed-to-be  stable  near 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  the  remains  of 
liamess  with  bronze  ornaments,  and 
the  haj  stuffing  of  a  saddle.  Under 
the  staurs  ¥ras  a  human  skeleton  carry- 
ing cups  of  silver.  Inside  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  34  skeletons  were  huddled 
together,  those,  probably,  of  the  guard 
who  had  been  called  out  on  the  fatal 
night.  The  total  number  of  skeletons 
found  in  the  barracks  was  63,  an 
aflecting  proof  of  the  discipline  of  the 
Boman  soldier. 

XIX.  At  the  distance  of  about  600 
yards  from  the  Barracks  andthe  Theatres 
13  the  *Amphitheatre  (1748-1816),  in 
the  S.E.  angle  of  the  city  walls,  occu- 
l)ying  nearly  all  the  space  between 
thp  gate  leading  to  Nocera  and  that 
to  the  Samo.  It  is  more  recent, 
smaller,  and  less  perfect  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  arena  than  those  of 
Capua  and  PozzuoU,  but  more  ancient 
than  the  Coliseum  of  Bome,  which  was 
not  opened  till  the  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii.  Its  form,  as 
usual,  is  elliptical.  The  major  axis, 
including  the  walls,  is  430  ft.,  being 
190  less  than  that  of  the  CoUseum; 
tlie  minor  axis  is  335  ft.,  178  less  than 
that  of  the  Coliseum.  It  has  none  of 
tliose  substructions  usual  in  such  edi- 
fices, and  could  not  be  employed  as 
a  naumacliia.  The  masonry  is  the 
rough  work  called  opus  incerhim,  with 
quoins  of  squared  stone;  the  marble 
plates  must  have  been  removed  after 
the  eruption,  and  nothing  of  a  deco- 
rative kind  is  now  visible  except 
a  few  sculptured  key-stones  of  UtUe 
interest.  The  interior  contained  24 
rows  of  seats,  separated  into  different 
ranges,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
occupants,  each  range  being  approached 
by  a  distinct  entrance  from  two  different 
galleries,  of  which  the  large  one  had  no 
less  than  40  vomitories,  communicating 
with  as  many  flights  of  stairs  which 
divided  the  seats  into  cunei.    To  faoili- 


tato  tliis  arrangement,  the  arches  of 
entrance  were  numbered;  and  the  tickets 
of  admission,  as  may  bt^  seen  in  two 
examples  in  the  Museum,  bore  corre- 
sponding numbers,  so  that  the  specta^ 
tors  could  proceed  at  once  to  their 
appointed  seats  i^dthout  confusion.  The 
lower  range,  containing  the  privileged 
seats  of  the  Magistrates,  was  entcsred 
by  the  arcade  of  the  arena ;  the  2nd, 
containuig  the  seats  for  the  middle 
classes,  was  reached  by  stairs  placed 
between  them  and  the  outer  wall ;  the 
3rd,  appropriated  to  the  plebeians,  was 
approached  likewise  by  stairs,  as  was 
also  a  galleiy  placed  above  all  and 
divided  into  boxes  for  the  women. 
Outside  the  wall  of  this  gallery  are  the 
perforated  stones  for  the  poles  of  the 
velarium.  The  privileged  seats  were 
separated  from  the  arena  by  a  parapet, 
on  which  numerous  inscriptions  were 
found,  recording  the  names  of  the 
Duumviri  who  nad  presided  over  the 
games,  together  with  several  paintings 
of  gladiatorial  scenes,  all  of  which  have 
perished  or  been  removed.  The  en- 
trances at  each  end  of  the  arena,  for 
the  admission  of  the  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts  and  for  the  removal  of  the 
dead,  are  still  perfect.  From  a  mea- 
surement of  the  seats,  it  is  calculated 
that  it  could  accommodate  10,000 
persons,  exclusive  of  standing  room. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
statement  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the 
citizens  were  assembled  here  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  eruption,  will  explain 
the  small  loss  of  life,  compared  with  the 
extent  of  the  population,  which  the 
catastrophe  appears  to  have  occasioned. 
The  auoience,  on  quitting  this  amphi- 
theatre, finding  themselves  cut  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  city  by  the  falling  ashes, 
appear  to  have  made  their  escape.  The 
amphitheatre,  20  years  before,  had  been 
the  scene  of  that  sanguinary  quarrel 
between  the  people  of  Nuceria  and  the 
Pompeians,  which  induced  Nero  to  de» 
prive  the  latter  of  theatrical  amusements 
for  10  years. 

Forvm    Boariwm.    ^^'^^  '^  ^s^^ 
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■quare  area  IS,  of  the  amphitheatre^ 
supposed  to  hare  been  a  oatue-maiket. 
It  waa  oovered  up  aa  soon  as  it  was 
excayatecL 

nUa  of  Jmlia  Feliw  (1754-55),  a 
square  enclosure  adjoining  the  Forum 
Boarinm,  one  of  the  first  sites  exca- 
vated, but  ooFored  up  again  according 
to  the  practice  of  tluit  time.  An  in- 
scription was  found  among  the  ruins 
announcing  that  the  owner,  Julia  Felix, 
wished  to  let,  for  5  years,  a  bath,  a 
▼enefeum,  and  90  shops  with  terraces 
and  upper  chambers. 

In  returning  from  the  Amphitheatre 
br  the  carria|;e-road,  the  yisitor  wHl  be 
aole  to  examine  the  gate  leading  to  Sta- 
bift,  built  of  massiye  blocks  of  tu£E^  like 
those  on  the  side  of  Herculaneum  and 
B^ola^  with  some  polygonal  substruc- 
tions. 

We  have  now  completed  our  surrey 
of  the  city.  In  the  course  of  our  de> 
scnription  we  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  works  of  art  of  high  interest  in 
architecture^  sculpture,  and  painting, 
and  to  record  the  discovery  of  objects 
which  have  made  us  familiar  with  the 
religion,  the  public  institutions,  the 
amusements,  and  the  inner  life  of  a 
people  remarkable  aa  much  for  their 
intelligence  aa  for  their  luxury  and 
magnificence.  One  thing,  howerer,  has 
been  wanting;  nothing  has  vet  been 
found  to  throw  any  li^t  on  tne  litera- 
ture or  the  inteUectufd  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants.  No  papyri  baye  been 
found,  with  the  exception  of  one  soli- 
tary fragment  during  the  present  year, 
like  those  at  Herculaneum ;  no  inscrip- 
tions,  except  dedicatory  ones,  have 
been  met  with ;  save  a  few  lines  from 
Oyid  scratched  on  the  walls  of  the 
Basilica,  and  a  Terse  of  the  ^neid  in 
a  house  in  the  Street  of  Stabi»,  no 
traces  of  andent  literature  haye  been 
discoTOTed.  It  is,  neyertheless,  difficult 
/&  hcdiere  that  a  city  like  Pompeii  was 
€ie8titute  of  UtenaY  ooUections.  As 
?f^&  «°^  Afl/f  of  tix^  area  yet  remains 
Jt>  be  examined,  we  may  hope  that 
^me  long-lost Uterary  treasuremAj be 


brouf  ht  to  light  by  future  excavations, 
which  are  now  carried  on  with  yigoiur, 
under  the  able  and  zealous  direction  oi 
Ckv.  a.  FiorellL* 

*  Oar  readen  are  referred  to  an  aUe  article 
In  tbe  'Qnarterly  Beriew/  ApriU  1864,  on  the 
dfflooyertei  and  stale  of  the  excavations  al 
VaiageU  at  that  date;  and  for  more  detailed 
informatloii.  bronc^  down  to  the  end  of  1866,  tc 
Mr.  Dyer's  'Pompeii:  its  History,  Bnildings,  and 
Ai^nitlea,'  1  voL,  8vo.,  London,  1867,  pub- 
UsImm  by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy ;  and  to  Over< 
beck's  *  Pompeii,'  in  Oerman,  1866. 
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n. 


CASTELLAMMABE,  80BBENT0,  OAPBI, 
AMALFI,  NOCEBA,  OAYA,  8ALEBN0, 
P.GSTUH,  THE  LUCANIAN  COAST. 

Castellammabe  (18,000  Inhab. 
— IwM :  The  Albergo  Reale^  near  the 
railway  station  and  sea-shore,  good  and 
clean  ;  and  the  Arnica  Stahia^  also  in 
the  town,  tolerable;  the  Chan  JBre- 
tagTMy  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  of 
Quisisana,  an  agreeable,  cool,  summer 
residence,  and  well  spoken  of  since 
it  has  changed  masters — it  was  for- 
merly called  the  Albergo  Beale). — Ex- 
cellent donkeys  can  always  be  hired, 
by  the  month  60  fr.,  by  the  day 
2J  fr.,  for  the  excursion  to  Lettere 
or  Pimonte,  &c.,  2  fr.,  exclusive  of  the 
buonamano  to  the  guide.  A  ride  to 
Gragnano,  Quisisana,  Monte  Coppola, 
or  Pozzano,  costs  1  franc.  Castellam- 
mare  is  much  frequented  in  summer, 
but  is  perhaps  less  agreeable  than  other 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  except  for  those  who  go  there 
for  the  sake  of  society. 

The    town     is     situated     on    the 
lower  slopes  of  Monte  d*Auro,  an  oflf- 
shoot  £rom.  the   limestone   range    of 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo.    It  is  built,  for 


the  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  beach, 
commandmg  an  extensive  view  of  ihb 
Bay  from  'N^uvius  to  Misenum.    The 
position  of  the  town  protects  it  from 
the   east  winds.      It  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  StabuB,  which  was  first  de* 
stroyed    by   Sylla   during  the  Social 
War,  and  afterwards  oyerwhelmed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Yesuyius  in  A.D. 
79.    The  excavations  made  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  filled 
up  :    several  fragments   of   sculpture, 
some  illegible    papyri  and  paintings, 
and  a  few  skeletons,  were  oiscovared 
in  1745.    No    excavations  have  since 
been  undertaken.      The    high  ground 
on  the  1.  as  Castellammare  is  entered, 
is    the    site    of    Stabis,    which   pro- 
bably extended  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  inland,  for  numerous  remains 
have  been  traced  almost  as  far  as  Gra- 
gnano.    After  its  destruction  by  Sylla, 
StabiflB  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Campania,  and 
the  site  appears  to  have  been  partially 
covered  by  the  villas  of  the  Itomans, 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  mine- 
ral waters  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

At  StdbuB  the  elder  Pliny  perished 
during      the     eruption     which     de- 
stroyed Pompeii.    Having  been  unable 
to  approach  the  shore  at  SeHna,  he 
landed  here,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus,   and  was   so  little  in- 
convenienced as  to  fall  into  a  profound 
sleep.    ''The   court    that   led  to  his 
apartment,*'  says  Pliny  the  younger, 
"being  now  almost  filled  witn  stones 
and  ashes,  if  he  had  continued  there 
any  longer,  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  him  to  make  his  way  out: 
it  was  thought  proper,  thererore,  to 
awake  him.    He  got  up  and  went  to 
Pomponianus  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
pany, who  were  not  unconcerned  enough 
to  think  of  going  to  bed.    They  con- 
sulted together  whether  it  would  be 
most  prudent  to  trust  to  the  hofu&ofl^^ 
which  now  ftYkooVitOTo.  ^\^<&\a  «v.^^w^JQ«k. 
frequent  an  A.  -noVeoX.  i»Twcv>afK\sstA%  's^ 
fiy  to  the  o\)eB.  ^^\^%>^Vcwv  "^^^^^ 
cined  atones  aiidL  cm^«t^,>i>cvssv^^^^ 
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indeed,  yet  £^  in  large  showers  and 
threatened  destmction.    In  this  dis- 
'   tress,  th^  resolred  for  the  fields,  as  the 
less  dang^nous  situation  of  the  two ;  a 
resolution  which,  while  the  rest  of  the 
oompoi^  were  hurried  into  it  hy  their 
^ears,  my  uncle  embraced  upon  cool 
and   deliberate   consideration.     They 
went  out  then,  having  pillows  tied  upon 
their  heads  with  naplons;  and  this  was 
their  whole  defiance  against  the  storm  of 
stones  that  fell  around  them.    It  was 
now  day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a 
deeper  darkness  prevailed  than  in  the 
most  obscure  mght;  which,  however, 
was    in    some    degx«e   dissipated   by 
torches  and   other   lights  of  various 
kinds.     They  thought  proper  to  go 
down  further  upon  the  shore,  to  observe 
if  ther  might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but 
they  umnd  the  waves  still  run  extremely 
higti  and  boisterous.    There  my  imcle, 
having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold 
water,  threw  himself  down  upon  a  (doth 
which  was  spread  for  him,  when  imme- 
diately the  flames,  and  a  strong  smell 
of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner 
of  them,  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany, and  obliged  him  to  rise.     He 
raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of 
two  of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell 
down  dead ;  suffocated,  as  I  conjecture, 
by  some  gross   and  noxious  yapour, 
having  always  had  weak  lunes,  and 
being  frequently  sutject  to^  a  cufficulty 
of  breathmg.    As  soon  as  it  was  light 

Xln,  which  was  not  till  tlie  third  day 
r  this  melancholy  accident)  his  body 
was  found  entire^  and  without  any 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in 
the  same  posture  that  he  fell,  and  look- 
ing; more  like  a  man  asleep  than  dead.'* 
Idb.  vi  Sp.  16. 

The  Convent  of  Potczano,  founded 

by  Q-onsalvo  de  Cordova  in  the  16th 

cent.,  occupies  the  site  of   a  tCmple 

of  Diana.    The  wooden  cross  in  front 

of  it  stands  on  an  ancient  altar,  dis- 

covered,  in  158^.    The  ch.  contains  an 

image  of  th0  Virgin  found  in  a  well 

In  thq  IZth  eent,  and  held  in  much 

meration  h/  the  petiBantry  of  the  dis- 


The  dechyities  of  the  hiB  abore  the 
town  are  shaded  by  copses  of  chestnut 
trees,    which    afford    ddightfdl    rides 
during  the  summer.     In  the  lower  out- 
skirts of  the  wood  lie  scattered  many 
pretty  yillas,  the  property  of  Prince 
Lieven,  Baron  Rothschild,  and  others ; 
several  of  which  are  let  to  strangers  for 
the  summer.    Among  them,  agreeably 
situated  overlooking  the  town,  is  the 
Royal  Casino,  which  stands  on  the  site 
of  a  house  erected  by  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou,  who  called  it  Ccua  Sana,  from 
the  salubrity  of  its   climate.      Ladis- 
laus  and  his  sister  Joanna  II.  often  made 
it  their  residence  during  the  outbreaks  of 
the  plague  of  Naples.    Ferdinand  I.,  of 
Bourbon,  modernised  the  edifice,  and 
acknowledged   the    benefit  which    his 
health  derived  from  this  delicious  re- 
sidence by  changing  its  name  to  Qut-«t- 
sana.    The  grounds  around  are  inter- 
sected with  paths  leading  to  the  summit 
of  Monte  Coppola,  a  conical  hill  clothed 
with  chestnut-trees,  and  commanding 
fine  views  of  the  Bay.    The  royal  do- 
main, embracing  the  extensive  forest, 
descended  to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  Fameso  fS&mily,  whose  ancestor 
Pier  Luigi  purchased  the  fief  of  Ca- 
stellammare   for    50,000   ducats,    and 
presented  it  to  his  son  Ottavio,  when 
the  latter  married  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  V. 

The  CastUy  from  which  the  town 
derived  its  name,  was  erected  by  !Pre- 
derick  11.,  surrounded  with  waUs  and 
towers  by  Oharles  I.,  and  strengthened 
by  additional  fortificatiotis  hy  Alfonso 
i.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Manfred, 
and  sister  oi  Constance  queen  of  Ara- 
gon,  was  conned  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Benevento ;  but  was  released  by  the 
admi]^  lluggiero  di  Loria,  af^er  his 
victory  over  the  squadron  of  Charles  I. 
in  1284,  when  J?rince  Charles,  the  king^s 
son,  fell  into  his  hands.  On  the  2^d 
June,  128?,  the  same  admiral  gained  a 
greater  victory  on  this  coast  over  the 
Angevine  fleet,  eqtupjped  against  Sicily 
by  t\iO  Co\mi  d*Artois,  in  the  name  of 
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the  successor  of  Charles  I.  Castellam- 
mare  was  sacked  m  1461  hj  the  army 
of  Pius  II.  in  aid  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon;  and  in  1654  by  the  Due  de 
CKiise. 

The  Part,  which  is  protected  by  a 
small  mole  with  3  or  4  fathoms  of  water, 
is  secure.  It  contains  a  naval  arsenal 
and  dockyard,  where  the  ships  of  the 
Italian  royal  navy  are  built.  The 
spacious  quay  was  constructed  by  the 
French,  and  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  I. 

The  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
C&jpo  Bruno,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Capo 
d' Orlando,  is  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Samo,  is  the  small 
rocky  island  of  Bevigliano,  with  a  fort 
on  it. 

Mineral  Waters. — ^Themineralwatera 
of  Castellammare,  which  have  been  ex- 
tolled by  Qalen,  Hiny,  and  Columella, 
are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Neapolitan  physicians  on  account  of 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  paralytic, 
and  gouty  affections ;  from  the  facility 
of  access  from  the  metropoUs,  there 
is  no  watering-place  more  resorted  to 
in  the  kingdom.  Another  circum- 
stance connected  with  its  climate, 
which  gives  it  an  advantage  over  most 
other  towns  in  the  Bay,  except  Sor- 
rento, is  the  temperature,  which  is 
lower  than  that  of  Naples  by  about 
8°  during  the  day,  and  by  10°  or 
12°  at  night.  The  mineral  waters 
flow  from  the  base  6f  Monte  d'Auro, 
and  are  within  a  short  distance  of 
each  other.  Their  temperature  is  mo- 
derate, seldom  exceedmg  65°  Fahr. 
They  were  analysed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  scientific  commission.  There  are 
12  springs :  —  1.  Acqua  Ferrata,  a 
nuld  chalybeate,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
It  rises  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Strada  Cautieri.  2.  Acqua  Rossa, 
a  mild  chalybeate,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  saline  matt^.  It  rises  also 
in  the  Strada  Cantieri.  3.  Acqua 
Ferrata  del  J^ozzillo,  the  strongest  of 
tlid   ehaljbentes,   containing   a   lai*ger 


proportion  of  iron  than  the  waters  of 
TttpUtz,  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  salts.  It  is  in  repute 
in  cases  of  general  debiUtv.  4.  Acqua 
Ferrata  Nuova^  a  recently  discoyered 
chalybeate  of  a  mild  character,  much 
use(i  for  weak  eyes  and  external  appU- 
cation.  5.  Acqua  Acidola^  one  ot  the 
springs  described  by  PHny,  under  the 
name  of  Acqua  Media^  which  is  now 
given  to  the  next.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and 
derives  its  modem  name  from  the  acid 
taste  caused  by  the  predominance  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  matter.  It  is  usea  in 
calculous  complaints.  It  rises  in  the 
Strada  Cantieri.  6.  Acqua  Media,  a 
saline  acidulous  water,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  re- 
sembles a  good  deal  that  of  Seltzer,  but 
is  more  agreeable.  It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  di^eestive 
organs,  and  externally  in  baths  for  cu- 
taneous diseases.  It  rises  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  Arsenal.  7.  Acqua  delta 
Spaccata,  resembling  Acqua  Media,  but 
it  is  more  saline,  and  emits  a  smell  of  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen.  8.  Acqua  Nuova 
del  Muraglione,  a  very  usefu  water, 
having  some  analogy  to  that  of  Chelten- 
ham; but  containing  more  saline  matter 
and  carbonic  acid  eas.  It  rises  under 
the  road  which  leaas  to  the  convent  of 
Pozzano.  9.  Acqua  Solikireo- Ferrata,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  a  chalybeate  and 
saline  with  a  sulphureous  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  issues  in  a  garden  near  Acqua  della 
Spaccata,  and  diffuses  an  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  over  the  whole 
place.  10.  Acqua  Solfurea  del  Mu' 
ragUone,  analogous  to  that  of  Harrow- 
gate,  but  more  active  on  account  of  its 
large  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 
It  is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  gout, 
visceral  obstructions,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  is  celebrated  among  the 
Italians  for  its  power  of  reUevingobesity. 
It  rises  about  100  ^aida  ovAwdfc  Vjoa 
to^im,  and  ^  feom  >i>Qfe  wi»*  "W.  Ac<^p»«i 
della  EojfTMi,  iii  ^imVet  wiTi^Sfiassn^  ^^^, 
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mnd  putf  with  Milium  nuiUr,  It  w  mu/.4i 
u«m1  m  cuiftt>«ou»  nUed'toa*  $  bence  tbe 
nstiie  bj  wfakb  it  k  dengDatect  J2. 
>i(!^«a  <^^  Ti^na,  mnahur  to  the  prt)- 
f^mini^  itnd  tued  (or  tb«  maaae  ehum  of 

Kmij  tnterwtiiiii;  tad  f hort  excttmon* 
fmn  \m  nmiAe  by  tbote  who  §oknnm  at 
CmiUAUamiuuFe,  We  thall  oofy  notice 
ft  few  of  them: 

1,  Oraffuam  (10,500  Inhsb,),  well 
known  Ujt  it#  mftmt&ctuief  of  maecft- 
rofd  Mid  iU  red  wine,  A  rood  of  2  m. 
l«0d«  to  it  from  CtunMaauaBre, 

2»  Lettere^  beautifully  plaoed  on  the 
flftokii  of  the  mountfttn,  3  m.  beyond 
Oragnsno,  by  a  bridle-road.  It  pre- 
ier^ef  in  ita  name  a  memorial  of  the 
epithet  LaetarUt  ^en  onee  to  these 
momtUtiM,  The  hdl  if  crowned  by  its 
nuned  and  picturesque  castle,  once  a 
strongb<^  of  the  MirobaUo  fSumily, 
which  commands  an  extensire  and 
lovely  yiew  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  pUin 
from  Kocera  to  the  foot  of  Yesuyius, 
and  the  mountains  beyond  Bamo  and 
NoU. 

3.  Monte  Sa/n^  Angelo,  or  HL  Angelo 
ai  tre  Pizti^  the  Mom  Ocmru$,  is  tlie 
central  group  of  that  ridge  of  motmtains 
called  l^  the  ancients  Monte$  LaoUiHi^ 
from  the  richness  of  tlieir  pastures  and 
the  excellence  of  tlieir  milk.  Tlie 
highest  peak  of  the  dant'  Angelo,  4722 
ft,,  a^;cording  to  N(«fK>litan  engineers, 
'\%  usually  ascende<l  from  Castellammare 
on  mules  ire  donkeys.  The  ascent 
will  take  about  h  \\r%,^  and  8  to 
return,  which  can  Im>  varied  by  coming 
down  on  tlie  sldi>  </f  Vioo^  and  driving 
from  there  to  CastellamTnare.  On 
reaching  a  liigh  pUteau,  called  the 
Jti/picmo  (U  Faitot  the  path  traverses  a 
flne  old  bee(jh  forest,  in  which  are  the 
inow'pitf  tliat  supply  in  part  the  town 
ofN»ple§  with  ice  in  summer.  On  the 
summit,  which  i§  the  iujghest  point 
^d  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  a 
1^  chspel,  where  water  can  be  ob- 
w,  Jfut  before  Bt&Hing  from  CMte\' 


lammare  it  will  be  neceuary  to  procure 
tie  hep  of  the  dcxir  leading  to  it.  The 
ma^m£eeai  view  that  it  commands 
extends  horn  Honie  Cirodlo  berond 
Terraeina,  and  the  Keta  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Abmzzi  to  Kount  Terminio,  be- 
yond AvdltDO,  to  the  Albnmufi  E.  of 
PsBstum,  and  the  mountains  that  Wretch 
from  the  CHeato  and  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
caetro  towards  Calabria,  including  tlie 
wlu^  ei^anse  of  the  bays  of  Xapkrs, 
Qaeta,  and  Salerno. 

ICaoy  other  beautiM  rides,  especially 
one  leading  by  Gragnano,  or  Pimonte, 
to  a  JerriaTge  and  old  cypress-tree,  will 
be  easify  pointed  out  by  the  donkey 
drivers. 

Castdlammare  is  ali»o  convenientiy 
situated  as  a  central  point  from  which 
excursions  may  be  made  along  botli 
shores  of  the  Sorrentine  promontory'. 
For  the  various  routes  to  Amalfi, 
see  p,  202.  An  interesting  excursion 
may  be  made  from  Castellammare, 
combining  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Paes- 
tum  with  a  visit  to  Sorrento,  whi/;]i 
in  fine  weather  may  be  pleasantly 
varied  by  returning  from  Amalfi  by 
water  to  Scaricatoio,  whence  Sorrento 
may  be  reached  by  the  pedestrian  in 
little  more  than  2  hrs. 


EXCFBSION  FEOK  CABTELLAKMAKB 
TO  SOBBENTO. 

Carriages  will  be  found  in  abundance 
at  the  railway  station:  one  %^it)i  3 
horses  large  enough  to  carry  4  or  5 
persons  for  6  fr.,  and  a  buonamano  of 
1  to  2frs..to  the  driver;  a  smaller  one 
with  2  horses  for  5  fr.;  carretelli  with 
1  horse,  4  fr. :  persons  economically 
disposed  can  obtain  a  scat  in  a  car- 
riage for  1  fr.  The  distance  is  about 
10  m. ;  the  journey  will  under  ordiiiaiy 
circumstances  occupy  1^  hrs. 

The    road   from    Castellammare   to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the   fincHt   drivers 
in  tlaift  \)eawtSS«\  Te^ow.    It  is  carried 
boldly  aloTi|^  \)ci!b  cX^*  >n\\\Oi\  '\w  tsvwk^ 
placett  Tift©  "igcre6ii^iMCW^M\5  ixoxa.  •CCka 
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sea,  and,  like  the  mountains  behind,  are 
of  limeetone,  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  This  limestone  exhibits  no 
indications  of  igneous  action;  but  in 
several  ravines  the  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  volcanic  tufa  has  insi- 
nuated itself.  The  old  pathway  or 
mule-track  over  the  mountains  be- 
tween the  two  towns  is  even  perhaps 
richer  than  the  coast-road  in  pictur- 
esque beauty. 

On  leaving  Castellammaro  the  road 
passes  below  the  Convent  of  Pozzano, 
and  traverses  the  headland  of  Caix) 
d'Orlando,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
victory  gained  on  this  coast  by  Rug- 
giero  di  Loria,  July  14,  1299,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  James  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  against  that  of  his  brother 
Frederick  11.,  King  of  Sicily,  com- 
manded by  Federigo  Dona.  The  Sicilian 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Fre- 
derick narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Some  curious  species  of  fossil 
fishes,  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic 
period,  are  found  in  the  limestone 
which  forms  this  headland.  Nume- 
rous mineral  springs,  emitting  a  most 
fetid  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  rise  in  the  sea  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  of  Capo  d'Orlando. 


vice. 

Four  m.  from  Castellammare,  and 
separated  by  a  deep  ravine,  are  the 
towns  of  Vico  and  Equa,  forming  one 
united  comune  under  the  name  of  Vico 
JEquense,  recalling  the  Vicus  Mquanus 
of  the  Eomans.  The  road  traverses 
Vico,  situated  upon  a  rocky  eminence, 
surrounded  by  olive-groves,  which  pro- 
duce excellent  oil.  It  was  built  by 
Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
Gk»ths,  and  was  the  favourite  residence 
of  that  monarch  and  of  other  kings  of 
Naples.  The  principal  ch.,  although 
there  is  no  Bishop's  see,  called  the  Ca- 
thedral, contains  the  tomb  of  Gaetcmo 
Mlangneri,  the  ceiebrated  author  of 
the  SeiemiadeUa  Z^ffislazwne,   During 


the  residence  of  Charles  II.  at  Vico  the 
ambassadors  of  PhiUp  le  Hardi  arrived 
from  France  to  demand  the  hand  of 
tlie  princess  Clementia  for  his  third  son, 
Charles  of  Valois.  The  ambassadors, 
at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of  France 
(Mary  or  Brabant),  were  accompanied 
by  their  wives,  wno  were  charged  by 
her  Majesty  to  examine  the  young 
princess,  and  ascertain  if  she  had  any 
personal  defects,  as  her  father,  Charles 
II.,  had  been  lame  from  birth.  Tlio 
Queen  of  Naples  considered  this  inquiry 
derogatory  to  her  daughter,  and  endea- 
voured to  evade  it,  but  at  lengtli  con- 
sented to  allowthe  princess  to  submit,  on 
condition  that  she  should  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  silk  robe.  The  wives 
of  the  ambassadors  not  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection, 
Clementia  exclaimed  in  Latin,  Non 
amiitam  regnum  Gallia  pro  ista  in- 
terula,  and,  throwing  off"  the  covering, 
satisfied  the  ladies  that  she  was  worthy 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  French  prince. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Philip  VI.,  wlio 
was  defeated  by  our  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Crecj. 

Beyond  Vico  the  road  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  5 
double  arches.  Soon  aft-er,  pedestrians 
fond  of  romantic  scenery  may  send  on 
their  carriage,  and  follow  a  steep  patli 
on  the  1.  which  ascends  to  the  village 
of  AlherOy  and  thence  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  rejoin  tlie 
high  road  near  the  ch.  of  Meta.  Tlie 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  over  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  will  well  repay  the 
additional  fatigue.  From  the  bridge, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Marina  ofSeianOy 
a  pretty  village  with  a  picturesque 
MarteUo  tower,  and  some  houses  with 
arcades  and  flat  roofs,  the  road  ascends, 
amongst  vineyards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, over  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  and 
from  this  high  point  descends  to  Meta 
along  the  steep  side  of  the  hill,  from 
which  we  look  down  upon  the  whole 
expanse  of  tbe 
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PIAlfO  DI  SOBBEITTO. 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento^  on  which  we 
enter  at  Meta,  is  on  irregular  plain  of 
about  3  m.  in  length,  nearly  300  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  from 
the  E.  and  S.  winds,  to  both  of  which 
nearly  all  the  other  places  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  are  more  or  less  exposed.  It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winkg  goi^ee.,  which  aie 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fre- 
quently covered,  where  there  is  sufficient 
soil,  with  orange  and  olive  trees.  The 
peculiar  position  of  the  plain  gives 
it  all  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Naples  with  few  of  its  defects ;  its 
atmosphere  is  generally  pure  and  dry, 
tempered  by  a  regular  land  and  sea 
breeze.  In  addition  to  its  fine  climate, 
the  villas  and  farms  which  are  profrisely 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  in 
orange  groves  and  vineyards,  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate,  the 
midberry,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  are 
mingled  with  the  aloe,  the  oUve,  the 
carouba,  and  the  acacia. 

All  these  advantages  combine  to 
render  this  district  del^htful;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  surprising  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  the  noise  and 
heat  and  bustle  and  smeUs  of  Naples, 
should  have  become  so  popular  among 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence,  tts 
salubrity  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Boman  physicians.  Tne  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  was  sent  to  it  by  G-alen 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health  ;  Augustus 
resided  hero  for  the  same  purpose: 
Marcus  Affrippa  and  Follius  Felix  had 
villas  in  the  plain,  the  magnificence  of 
the  latter  has  been  recorded  in  the 
verses  of  Statius.  Bernardo  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  air  as  being  so  serene  and 
temperate  that  man  almost  becomes  im- 
mortal under  its  infiuence.  Its  wine  was 
jjimsed  by  Plinjf  and  by  several  poets. 

^l^t  Capreaa,  promoDtorivmque  Minervae, 
varrentinos  geaeroaos  palmite  colles. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  709. 


I  Sarrentinabibis;  necmurrbina  picta,  nee  aumm 
Same ;  dabont  calices  baec  tibi  vina  snos. 

Martial.  A',  ex. 

Suirentina  vafer  qui  mlscet  faece  Falema 
Vina,  ooliunbino  umnm  bene  coUJgit  ovo ; 
Qnateniis  ima  petit  volvens  aliena  vitellas. 

Hob.  Sat.  ii.  rv.  55. 

The  Piano  has  many  tovras  and  vil- 
lages scattered  over  it,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are : 

Metay  at  the  E.  extremity,  just  below 
the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  a  clean  and  thriv- 
ing town  with  two  small  sandy  coves, 
or  Marinas.  The  ch.  of  the  Madonna 
del  Lawro^  before  which  the  road  passes, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  olive-trees  which  grow 
in  front  of  it.  The  deep  ravine  of  Meta, 
— excavated  in  the  volcanic  tuffa,  here 
extensively  quarried  as  building  stone, 
under  the  designation  of  Pipemo — one 
of  the  striking  chasms  which  intersect 
the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Ma^- 
giore,  near  which  an  ancient  cemetery 
was  discovered. 

CaroUOf  the  most  populous  town  of 
the  Piano,  stretching  sJmost  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  hills  to  the  Marina  di 
Cassano,  which  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  fruit  with  Naples. 


Pozzopiano  is  the  next  village  the 
road  passes  through,  but  it  has  no- 
thing remarkable  except  its  rich  orange 
gardens. 

Sanf  Agnello  takes  its  name  from  a 
large  oh.  dedicated  to  that  saint.  Be- 
fore entering  it  is  the  small  Alhergo  de* 
Fioriy  said  to  be  good  and  cheap.  About 
Jm.  on  the  rt.  of  S.  Agnello,  near  the 
sea-shore,  is  the  Alhergo  della  Ctwu- 
mella,  reported  by  persons  who  have 
resided  at  it  as  good,  clean,  and  com- 
fortable, with  fine  views.  It  was  for- 
merly a  Jesuit  convent. 

Beyond  S.  Agnello  the  road  passes  on 

the  1.  ttie  Villa  Quarracino  on  the  slope 

oi  the\^  coitimanding  a  noble  view  of 

the  coa&t.  \\.\aTvaN»  «n.\vQ.\.A  ^<5»,ccn^^ 

caUed  ieUeDue^V«^\.\i^  VJaa  "Qt«t^\5\si^ 
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of  the  Tasso  and  Sirena  of  Sorrento. 
Beyond  it,  also  on  the  1.  of  the  road, 
is  a  house  which  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
Venus.  At  the  foot  of  a  flight  of 
steps  opening;  towards  the  road  is  a 
gigantic  myrtle- tree,  whicli  it  does  not 
require  any  extraordinary  exercise  of 
faith  to  regard  as  the  descendant  of 
those  which  were  planted  here  in 
Pagan  times,  as  sacred  to  the  goddess ; 
it  is  more  than  8  ft.  in  girth.  Soon 
after  the  road  reaches  the  eastern 
suburb  of 


BOBBENTO. 

Inns:  La  Sirena  and  VAVbergo  del 
Tasso,  close  to  each  other,  very  com- 
fortable hotels,  and  lon^st  established 
here :  they  are  on  the  cliff  oyerhanging 
the  sea,  and  are  kept  by  the  brokers 
Gargiulo.  Cuisine  excellent,  one  of 
the  Gargiulos  having  lived  long  as 
cook  in  an  English  nobleman's  family. 
There  are  hot  and  cold  baths  in  the 
houses,  and  a  private  flight  of  steps  leads 
from  each  to  the  shore,  where  baths  are 
erected  daring  the  summer,  and  boats 
are  kept  for  the  convenience  of  visitors 
who  may  wish  to  make  excursions  to 
Capri,  Amalfi,  or  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood.  KngHsh,  French,  and 
German  spoken.  (The  following 
were  the  charges  at  the  Sirena  and 
Tasso  in  May,  1868.   Single  bed-rooms, 

3  fr. ;  double  ditto,  6  to  6  fr. ;  dinners 
in  apartments^  6  fr. ;  table-d'hdte,  4  fr. 
— both  including  the  good  ordinair 
wine  of  the  country.  Break&st,  ca& 
au  lait,  with  bread  and  butter,  l^fr. ; 
with  eggs,  2  fr. ;  k  la  fourchette,  3  fr. ; 
service,  1  ftr.  a  day;  servants*  board, 

4  to  5  fr.  Ar)rangements  including  bed- 
room, breakfast,  dinnef ,  and  tea,  with 
lights,  may  be  made  at  12  fr.  a-day  for 
bachelors ;  10  ft:,  when  in  families ;  if 
there  be  3  ot  4  persons,  a  sitting-rootn 
will  be  included  ib  these  charges.  The 
Hdtel  Tramontano  or  Villa  StrOngpU, 
adjoining  th6  Tasso,  kept  by  Tra- 
montane, i^hose  wife  is  an  fingUfth- 
womaUf  overlooking  the  sea,  coiilftnrt- 

able  and  with  mo^r&t^  charges.     In 


this  hotel  Divine  service  is  performed 
every  Sunday  in  a  large  room  set 
apart  for  the  purpose.  In  addition  to 
this  villa,  the  same  owners  have  fitted 
up  the  villa  Nardi  as  an  Hotel.  Pension^ 
10  fr.  a  day  if  for  less  than  a  week,  9  ft*, 
if  exceeding  that  time.  The  mistress, 
who  manages  the  establishment  at 
the  villa  Nardi,  reported  to  be  very 
attentive  to  the  guests,  and  particu- 
larly so  to  invalids.  The  Alber</o 
Jiispoli,  an  establishment  consisting  of 
two  houses  near  the  town  gate,  ou 
the  side  of  Vico.  One  of  them  overlooks 
the  sea,  and  has  been  erected  upon 
ancient  foundations,  remains  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen.  The  other,  nearer 
the  road,  will  be  preferable  as  a  winter 
residence.  The  entrance  to  this  hotel  is 
through  an  orange  grove,  and  has  a  ter- 
race commanding  a  lovely  view  over  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesuvius.  This 
hotel  is  also  comfortable,  charges  the 
same  as  at  the  Tasso  and  Sirena.  //.  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne,  kept  by  the  bro- 
thers Fiorentino,  in  the  Villa  Santa 
Severina,  owners  of  the  H.  de  la 
Ville  at  Naples,  stated  to  be  clean  and 
comfortable,  with  moderate  charges. 
**  Well  satisfied  with  the  comfort  and 
arrangement  of  this  house,  in  a  lovely 
situation,  and  very  comfortable  "  {K  de 
K,  May,  1868).  The  Hosa  Magna  and 
the  Campagna  are  second-rate  inns,  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  principally  frequented 
by  artists,  who  can  board  and  lodge  for 
4  to  5  frs.  a-day.  At  La  Cucumella, 
in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  and  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello,  are  2  hotels, 
where  persons  can  obtain  good  board 
and  lodging  at  fh>m  5  to  G  flrs.  a  day. 
Furnished  Villas  and  Apartments  may 
be  fi>tmd  in  abundance,  vanring  of 
course  in  price  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  acoommodation  required.  The 
Hdtel  Behidere,  belonging  to  the  owner 
of  the  l^rena  and  Tasso,  is  generally  let 
to  ikmilies,  who  can  make  arrange- 
ments, including  lodging  and  boafd, 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month ;  It  is  more 
inland,  and  perhaps  better  suited  for 
a  winter  residence,  and  comtnanda 
sblendid  'Vlers^i^.  ^^  vsi&ft  ^^oiA^  \i^  *^^ 
vis\tttr,  "W^  m«^  tsieofitfitSL  Si&a^.  "Cafe  N\\Vj. 
Corfeole,  V\\)a.  «.-^«tN  wfcXfexa^^^  ^^S 
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VilJa  Serra  Capiiil-i  in  the  Piano,  with 
a  good  garden  and  access  to  the  sea, 
let  generallj  at  from  3U0  to  400  frs. 
a  month;  the  Vilta  Spimlli,  for  250; 
besides  many  others  at  the  same  or 
at  loirer  rates.  A  single  suite  of 
aptu-tments  ranges  from  ISO  to  200 
fraoGS  a  month.  With  regard  to 
ProBisions,    which    have    much    im- 

S roved  of  late  the  oranges  and  the 
ga  and  honey  are  delicions ;  we 
have  Boccaccio's  authority  for  the 
excellence  of  the  Teal ;  the  pigs  are 
considered  lo  justity  their  title  of 
Ciltadini  di Sorrento ;  fish  is  abundant; 
the  agreeable  wine  of  Conti  costs  ordi- 
narily 15  f^.  a  barrel,  since  1852  the 
crop  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
viae  disease ;  the  milk  and  butter  are 
excellent.  From  the  milk  clotted  cream 
and  cream  cheese  are  made,  as  well  as  a 
favourite  dish  called  GiuiKaia  (from 
gianco,  a  rush),  recalling  both  in  name 
and  in  reality  ihe  jMiiet  of  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall,  which  appears  from  this 
to  have  bad  an  Italian  origin.— Car- 
ritufeSf  saddie-horsffs,  Tntiies,  atid  dimiej/g, 
may  be  had  at  the  Sirena  and  other 
hotels,  at  about  the  following  rates  : — 


at  arTlaE«p  with  3 


DItta  lo  Pompeii  nod  back  (3  bDn«) 
To  Pompeii  only  id.    . 

To  NaplOB  In  31  hours    (3  hor»e»)  . 
To  Civk,  VleOl,  ind  Btleino  id. 

t  include  the 


DaaieH  Excuraiana.^To  the  Telegrafo 
of  Monte  Corro  and  Massa,  2t  fr.;  (o 
the  Deserto,  returning  by  S.  Agala, 
3  tn. ;  to  Camaldoli  and  Arola,  and  io 
the  Deserto,  aod  from  tbence  to  S. 
Agata,  returning  by  the  Telegrafb  di 
Mare  Cuccola,  and  Ihe  Piccolo  S.  Angelo 
— eaeb  of  these  eicursioDS  3  fr.  To 
the  Pass  of  Conti  de'  FantaBetU,  and  to 
rJie  beigbtn  above  Scaricatojo,  aj  fr. ; 
to  Cape  Minerva  or  the  Panla  deUa 
^iiwfiaiielia,  5  fr. ;  and  to  the  Monte 
o^t^gelo,  5  ft.  The  buona- 
w^"  't"-  /'"■'■«"'  <"■  guides  not 
'rfed,   wtach    will   depend  on    " 


sfr. 

Scats.— The  hire  of  a  boat  with  4 
men  to  go  to  the  island  of  Capri, 
and  return,  15  lo  20  francs;  with 
i  oara,  25  fhmcs ;  a  6-OBr  boat  to 
Naples  or  Amalfi  with  luggage,  30 
IO  40  fr.  In  ordinary  summer  weather 
a  boat  with  4  rowers  will  be  quite  large 
rinongh  fbr  the  voyage  to  Capri.  Seve- 
ral fine  sea-boats  carrying  goods  leave 
^iorrenlo  every  morning  at  daybreak 
for  Naples,  performing  Ibe  voyage  in 
.1  hrs.,  and  reCuming  from  there  at 
I  F.H.,  often  in  2  hrs.,  there  being  gene- 
rally a  fresh  and  tsar  breeze  in  the 
iiflerDoon.  The  ftre  is  2  francs  for 
each  passenger,  exclusive  of  the  trifle 
which  each  passenger  is  expected  lo 
drop  into  the  box  which  is  banded 
round  during  the  voyage  to  purchase 
masses  for  the  souls  m  purgatoiy  1 
During  the  summer  months  a  small 
steamer  leaves  Naples  daily  al  2  p.m,, 
jjriving  al  Castellammare  at  4^  and 
M  Sorrento  at  6,  calling  at  the  Ma- 
rinas of  Mela,  Cassano,  &c. :  fare  to 
Sorrento,  lat  cl.  3  fr.,  2nd  1}  fr.,  re- 
luming from  Sorrento  to  Naples  esery 
momiog. 

Dr.  Topham  from  Rome,  or  one  of 
the  British  Physicians  al  Naples, 
neneratly  reudes  at  Sorrento  during 

En^ish  presciiptions  are  carefully 
made  up  with  English  medicines  by 
Don  G.  Simonc,  an  apothecary  at  Ca- 
rotto,  14  ni'  from  Sorrento,  on  the  road 
10  Castellanunare  (Dr.  B.,  July.  1S6T). 

Sorrento  Inlaid  Woodaork, — Sorrento 
has  become  celebrated  tor  its  manu- 
facture of  inlaid  woodwork,  something 
of  the  description  of  that  made  al 
Tunbridge  Wells,  but  with  consider- 
ubly  more  artistic  taste.  The  two 
principal  manufactures  and  shops  are 
those  of  Luigi  Gareinlo,  near  the 
Sedile,  who  receivea  prize  medals 
for  his  works  at  our  great  l«ndtin 
Exbtbiiion  in  1S62,  and  at  that  of 
Paris  \t»\  3e»r.  Here  the  mode  of 
working  tna^  ^  «*'i->  s™i«V'-'>h' 
carried  on  ^^  \«^*-,  a-i^  "i^  li:\t\ic\'i 
I  Gran4viVe,m«aira  iXveTatw)  o.iA.?(««d». 
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hotels.  Both  also  make  boxes  in  the 
odoriferoas  cjrpress-wood,  so  effective 
Id  preserving  fors  and  woollens  from 
the  attacks  of  moths.  Sorrento  has 
some  renown  also  for  the  manuflEusture 
of  cotton  and  silk  stockings  and  scarfs, 
the  latter  in  the  same  style  as  those 
made  at  Rome;  the  best  shops  for 
stockings  being  those  of  Maresca  and 
Castellano. 

Sorrento,  an  episcopal  city  of  5700 
Inhab.,  has  been  likened  by  a  recent 
traveller  to  ''a  well'Cung  poem  that 
opens  modestly  and  improves  on  ac- 
quaintance." Its  situation  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  are  extremely  picturesque. 
On  3  sides  inland  it  is  surrounded  by 
2  deep  ravines,  excavated  in  the  vol- 
canic tufa,  and  on  the  fourth  upon  a 
precipice  which  descends  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
mediaeval  walls,  two  of  the  gates  in 
which  still  remain,  that  towards  Massa, 
over  which  there  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Baccolo,  being  the  best  preserved  ;  the 
walls  on  the  E.  side  have  been  pulled 
down  to  extend  the  modem  town,  the 
only  part  remaining  being  the  Porta 
di  Castello,  a  large  arch  on  entering 
the  town.  Entering  the  town  from  the 
E.,  we  cross  the  deep  ravine  which 
forms,  as  it  were,  the  ditch  of  the  for- 
tress, by  a  bridge  resting  on  double 
arches,  of  which  the  foundations  at 
least  are  of  Roman  construction.  The 
gateway  is  surmounted  by  a  statue  of 
S.  Antonino,  one  of  the  patron  saints, 
who  is  said  to  have  saved  the  town 
from  Sicardo,  Prince  of  Beneventum, 
when  he  besieged  it  in  836,  by  the 
nrgianentum  ad  baculum,  in  other  words, 
by  administering  to  him  a  sound  thrash- 
ing with  a  cudgel. 

The  Cathedral,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  contains  an  episcopal 
throne,  the  canopy  over  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  marble  pillars  found 
among  the  ruins.  There  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the 
1 6th  cent,  of  a  Saviour  with  the  Cross, 
in  the  first  chapel  on  rt.,  and  some  rude 
ones  of  the  12  Apostles.  Upon  the 
arch  leading  into  its  outer  or  fore  court 
are  several  Roman  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptioDs;  one  represents  a  battle  of 


the  Amazons,  another  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.  There  are  also  some  curious 
reliefs  of  Griffons,  winged  Pegasi,  and 
Eagles,  the  latter  of  an  early  Christian 
penod. 

Near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  main 
street  of  Sorrento  (Strada  Grande)  is 
an  elegant  Loggia,  called  La  ScJiie ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
Over  its  Lombard  arches  is  a  hand- 
some frieze,  and  a  dome  now  daubed 
over  with  bad  paintings.  It  bears  the 
arms  of  the  house  of  Anjou.  In  the 
little  piazza  in  front  is  a  mutilated 
Egyptian  kneeling  figiire  of  black 
granite,  with  an  inscription  of  the  reign 
of  Sethos,  the  father  of  Rhamses  11.  of 
the  1 8th  dynasty,  or  more  than  15 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
one  of  the  best  periods  of  Egyptian  art. 

Church  of  Sanf  Antonino,  erected  on 
an  ancient  edifice.  It  is  chiefiy  re- 
markable for  its  lower  ch.,  a  favourite 
shrine  with  seafaring  people,  judging 
from  the  number  of  ex  votos  by  persons 
saved  from  shipwreck.  The  visitor 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  on  reading  the 
inscriptions,  that  many  of  St.  Antonino*s 
intercessions  took  place  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

The  ancient  city  was  the  Surrcntnm 
of  the  Romans  and  the  'ivpp€in6y  of  the 
Greeks,  who  preserved  the  ancient 
name  which  commemorated  its  con- 
nection with  the  Syrens,  an  antiquity 
which  may  be  considered  modest  com- 
pared with  that  claimed  for  it  by 
its  reverend  historian,  who  declares 
that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
of  Noah!  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii ;  for  many 
substructions  are  now  visible  below  the 
cliffs  on  which  the  present  town  is 
situated,  while  an  ancient  road  and 
extensive  masses  of  masonry  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  water.  Surrexv- 
tum  became  «t  ^xci'd.TL  <»3tfi\i^  \ft.  "^^i 

in  imi^TiaV  times,  ati^<tfs.oNX»x  ^*^'^^^'^^^ 
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was  an  independent  republic,  but  it 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Dukes  of  Naples,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  that  city. 

The  Antiquities  consist  of  the  sub- 
structions of  a  building  on  the  clifP 
under  the  Villa  Maio,  called  the 
Temple  of  Ceres ;  some  corridors  exca- 
vated beneath  the  Cucumella,  called 
the  Temple  \of  the  Syrens,  and  the  Caves 
of  Ulysses ;  an  arch  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  Neptfine  ;  a 
deep  arch  of  fine  brick  masoniy 
opening  into  an  inner  chamber,  witti 
extensive  Roman  walls,  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  immediately  under  the  hotel 
of  La  Sirena ;  and  in  the  sea  close  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  the  foundations 
of  a  quay  or  pier ;  some  masses  of 
reticulated  brick  masonry^  called  the 
Temple  of  Hercules  ;  three  or  four  bath- 
rooms ;  the  remains  of  a  viaduct  over  the 
ravine  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa ; 
and  of  the  Villa  of  Follius  Felix,  the 
friend  of  Statins,  who  has  described 
its  situation  and  sung  its  praises  in  the 
2nd  book  of  the  Sylva,  on  the  point  W. 
of  the  town;  some  arches  and  corri- 
dors, supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
affixed  to  the  walls  near  the  cathedral ; 
and  the  piscina,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Albergo 
della  Rosa  Magra,  which  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  still  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  the  modem  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  musical  echo  of  its  vaults. 

From  this  catalogue  of  antiquarian 
objects,  man^  of  which  are  names  and 
little  more,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  the 
House  of  Tasso.     It  is  situated  on  a 
cliff  overlooking  the  sea,   whose   en- 
croachments have  so  much  undermined 
it  that  the  chamber  formerly  shown  as 
that  in  which  Tasso  was  bom  has  dis- 
appeared.   The  present  mansion,  which 
is  now  fitted  up  as  the  Albergo  del  Tasso, 
retains,  probably^  few  material  traces 
Wt^kf  original  house;  a  bust  in  one  of 
^Hnamff  18  the  only  memorial  of  the 
J^imaelf,  while  an  antique  one  of 
an    senator,    in  ^   saloon    up 


stairs,  is  shown  as  that  of  his  father, 
Bernardo.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cabinet  of  the 
poet.  The  scenes,  however,  from 
which  the  illustrious  poet  drew  his 
earliest  inspirations  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  we  gaze  on  them,  the  mind 
recurs  with  interest  to  the  scene  when 
Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after  his 
seven  years*  captivity  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman,  lest 
his  unexpected  arrival  should  alarm  his 
sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  behold  again — a  disguise  which  did 
not  prevent  that  affectionate  recogni- 
tion of  her  long-lost  brother  which  he 
has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
touching  letters.  From  this  sister  the 
property  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Laurito. 

The  ravines  which  encircle  Sorrento 
are  frequently  visited  by  the  traveller. 
Their  wildness  and  gloom  explain  the 
superstition  of  the  peasantry,  who  con- 
sider them  to  be  peopled  with  goblins, 
and  at  night  kindle  a  lamp  in  the  little 
oratories  which  are  built  in  their  recesses 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  the 
spirits,  which  they  call  Monacelli, 

The  Excursions  which  can  be  made 
from  Sorrento,  and  especially  by  a  pe- 
destrian, are  of  great  interest  and 
beauty. 

The  Capo  di  Sorrento,  which  is  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  the  town, 
and  forms  the  W.  extremity  of  the  bay, 
of  which  the  Punta  di  Scutolo  is  the 
N.E.  headland,  is  within  the  compass 
of  a  walk,  following  for  some  way  the 
carriage-road  to  Massa,  from  which  a 
path  on  the  rt.  leads  to  the  point  of  the 
Cape,  the  whole  of  which  is  covered 
with  Roman  remains,  some  of  baths, 
and  of  a  Temple  of  Hercules.  During 
the  summer  months  there  is  a  Tonuara 
off  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  in  which 
great  numbers  of  the  tunny  and  sword- 
fish  are  taken. 

The  ride  to  the  Conti  de*  FontanelH 
and  to  the  Area  Naturale,  a  picturesque 
natural  arch,  of  which  part  only  re- 
mains, as  it  fell  in  1841,  commands  a 
magm&cenX -^cNf  oi\Ja^'^'^%cvf  Naples 
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range,  on  the  Salerno  side,  the  islands 
of  me  Syrens,  the  coast  of  Amalfi,  the 
site  of  Psestnm  in  clear  weather,  and 
the  promontory  of  Licosa  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Another  &Y0nrite  ride  is  to  Arola 
and  the  Camaldoli,  Arola,  a  pictu- 
resque village,  with  a  ch.  upon  a  hill, 
is  reached  in  about  2  hours.  W.  of  it 
is  Fergoia,  near  which  is  a  cliff  com- 
manding an  extensive  panoramic  view 
of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  On  the  S.E.  is  Sta,  MaiHa  a 
Casteilo,  4  hours,  approached  through 
a  chestnut  forest,  and  situated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Amalfi  coast  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno.  From  one  of  the  projecting 
rocks  near  it  one  looks  down  almost 
perpendicularly  upon  Positano,  which 
stands  at  least  2000  ft.  below.  A  long 
winding  descent  by  stairs  leads  to  it 
from  S.  Maria  a  Castello.  On  the  15th 
of  August,  when  there  is  a  great  Festa 
at  Positano,  parties  from  Sorrento  go 
to  S.  Maria  a  Castello  to  look  down  in 
the  evening  at  the  illumination  at  the 
former  town,  which  seen  from  this  spot 
has  a  magic  effect.  The  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Giusso  family,  is  about  hsdf 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through  a 
chesnut-wood.  Those  who  wish  to 
vary  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
return  by  the  pretty  village  of  Albero, 
and  thence  descend  to  Meta. 

The  walk  or  ride  to  the  Scaricatoio, 
the  little  landing-place  on  the  Bayof 
Salerno,  is  also  full  of  beauty.  The 
most  direct  road  ascends  through  lanes, 
planted  on  each  side  with  orange  and 
olive-trees;  but  another,  about  1  m. 
longer,  by  the  Conti  de*  Fontanelli,  is 
more  interesting.  The  distance  is 
about  3  m.  to  the  Conti  di  Geremenna, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the  Galli 
Islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  from 
Eboli  to  Cape  Licosa,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Piano  di  Sorrento  on  the  other 
side,  and  Vesuvius  and  Naples  in  the 
distance.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
tie  asceat  to  Scaricatoio  is  very  rapid, 


and  the  road  to  bad  that  it  had  better 
be  performed  on  foot,  which  will 
require  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  Lo  Scaricatojo 
for  Amalfi, 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Sant*  Angela 
can  be  accomplished  from  Sorrento; 
but  one  can  only  ride  as  fstr  as  Moiano, 
whence  the  steep  ascent  on  the  bare  side 
of  the  mountain  must  be  made  on  foot. 
After  reaching  the  plateau  of  the  beech 
forest  the  mules  may  again  be  re- 
mounted, where  there  are  immense 
pits  or  reservoirs  for  the  snow,  used  at 
Naples  in  such  large  (j^uantities,  which 
will  be  well  worth  visiting.  As  the 
excursion  will  occupy  the  whole  day, 
the  traveller  should  start  early,  and 
carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

A  short  ride  (2^  m.)  to  the  De- 
serto,  a  large  Carthusian  monasteiy, 
suppressed  by  the  French.  It  is  built 
on  one  of  tne  elevated  points  of  the 
mountains  behind  Sorrento,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  two 
bays,  Capri,  the  hill  of  S.  Costanzo, 
the  plain  and  town  of  Massa.  Sorrento, 
its  Piano,  and  the  convent,  are  now  com- 
pletely abandoned,  and  its  extensive 
church  and  buildings  &lling  into 
ruin.  Near  it  is  the  pretty  village 
of  S.  Agata,  a  favourite  expedition 
from  Sorrento,  from  which  it  is  2  m. 
distant.  The  ride  from  S.  Agata  to 
the  Telegrafo  di  Mare  Cuccola  is  very 
beautiful,  but  the  finest  point  is  from 
a  rocky  headland,  called  Sopra  la  Var^ 
cina,  about  10  minutes'  walk  fh>m  the 
telegraph ;  it  commands  the  small  bay 
of  Positano,  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli, 
the  rich  plain  of  Sorrento,  and  the  bays 
of  Naples  snd  Salerno.  About  I  m.  £. 
of  S.  Agata  is  the  village  of  Torca,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Greek 
city  of  Theorica,  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  still  the  scene 
of  an  annual  religious  festival,  to  which 
the  peasantry  walk  in  procession  from 
Sorrento,  precisely  as  their  ancestors 
did  to  the  temple  of  the  Greek  divinity. 
The  ancient  custom  of  the  uvhau^^^»s^Sk 
to  supply  lYie  ^T%OT»  ^Vka  \wdl  *\».  ^^ 
procession  ViXti  \ix«aA.  ^\A  Vvcift  '^'^'^ 
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u  at  a  considerable  eleration,  and  over- 
looks the  western  portion  of  the  golf  of 
Salerno. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  b J  a  mule-path  over  the 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Sorrento,  to 
the    Marina  di    Nerano,   supposed   to 
derive  its  name  from  a  temple  of  the 
Nereids,  a  picturesque  cove  near  the 
entrance  to   the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  be- 
low Mt   S.  Costanzo.    At  this  place 
a  boat  may  be  procured  to  visit  the 
ruins  at  CrapoBa,  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque recess  in  the  mountains  about  3 
m.  £irther  E.    On  our  way  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  Vivara  and 
oftlie  Sijrens.  Crapolla  may  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  Ara  ApoUinis  which 
stood  hereabouts.    Close  to  the  landing- 
place  there  are  ruins  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonrv,  with  a  well  in  the  centre,  and  some 
vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.    On  a  precipice 
near  them,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  and  its 
little  convent.    The  ch.  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  8  co-  ■ 
lumns  which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  side-aisles  being  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.     Of  these  co- 
lumns,   which    are    now  ikllen    and 
broken,  6  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  2 
of  granite ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  ancient    temple. 
The  outer  walls  are  in  part    formed 
of  coarse    earthen   vases    resembling 
those  of  the    Circus  of  Romulus   at 
Rome,  and  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  building.     The  interior  still  re- 
tains traces  of  paintings.    An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  wall  records  the  repair  of 
the  church  by  an  Abbot  Bartolommeo, 
in  the  year  1490.     Good  pedestrians 
may  ascend  from  here  to  Torca  and  S. 
Agata,  and  thence  descend  to  Sorrento ; 
but  as  the  path  is  very  steep  and  rough, 
the  best  course  will  be  to  ride  from 
Sorrento,  through  S.  Agata,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  descent    to  Crapolla, 
which  must  be  made  on  foot.    At  Cra- 
polla a  boat  can  be  had  to  go  to  Ne- 


Short  and  delightful  rides  to  the 
Piccolo  8,  Angelo,  the  Monticchio,  &c. 

Another  excursion  of  great  beauty, 
which  can  now  be  made  in  a  carriage, 
is  to  Massa  iMbreMe^  and  from  there  on 
donkeys  to  the  Punta  deUa  CampaneUa. 

To  persons  whose  time  is  limited  we 
would  suggest  the  following  excur- 
sions, during  which  they  will  be  en- 
abled to  see  much  of  the  finest  scenery 
about  Sorrento:  to  the  Deserto;  from 
there  to  the  village  of  St.  Agata  ;  thence 
to  the  Telegrafo  di  Metre  Cuccola,  the 
height  called  Sopra  la  Vaccina;  ascend  to 
the  Piccolo  S.  Angelo ;  and  from  there 
descend  through  the  olive  and  orange- 
groves  to  the  Hdtel  Belvidere,  10 
minutes'  walk  E.  of  Sorrento.  As  this 
excursion  will  require  at  least  G  hours, 
tourists  will  do  well  to  provide  them- 
selves with  lunch,  and  some  wine  for 
the  guides,  who  will  have  a  hard  day 
of  it. 


Massa    Lubbense. — The  carriage- 
road  from   Sorrento,   4  *m.,  which  is 
excellent,  winds  through  olive-groves 
by  the  side  of  the  mountain,  crossing 
the  deep  ravines  which  intersect  this 
portion  of  the  coast.      The   scenery 
which  it  commands  is  of  great  beauty ; 
the  view  of  Sorrento  and   the  Piano 
from  Capodimonte  is  unrivalled  even 
in  Southern  Italy.     About  |  hrs.  walk 
on  the  old  road  to  Massa  is  the  Villa 
Sarsale,  in  a  lovely  valley,  having  fine 
views  over  the  sea  and  Capri,  and  with 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  pine-trees 
about  Naples.    Massa,  with  the  nume- 
rous villages  forming  its  territory,  com- 
prises a  ]population  of  more  than  10,000 
Inhab. ;  it  retains  its  ancient  name.    It 
is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  situ- 
ated on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Bay,  and 
terminating  in    the   point  called  the 
Capo  di  Como,  the  name  of  Capo  di 
Massa  being  given  to  the  well-defined 
headland  which  bounds    the  Bay  of 
Massa    on     the     N.E.     The     rocky 
islet  called    La    Veroece    lies    about 


fers^fo,  where  the  donkeys  ought  to  be    midway    between    these     headlands. 
ffne  from  S.  Agata,     The  Islands  of  I  Massa   contains   some    relics    of    its 
^e  Syrens  (p.   293)  may  be   visited  \  ilomwi  i^eivA  Vii  <he  remains  of  an 
wm  Crapolla,  from  which  they  are  \  aawftducX  wA  o^w  «i^\^^^\ -k^S^  \3aft 
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occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
There  is  a  large  barrack  at  Massa, 
chiefly  tenanted  by  invalid  soldiers. 
The  ch.  and  convent  of  the  Francis- 
cans near  the  Marina  is  the  site  of 
a  fete  on  the  15th  of  August,  when 
the  traveller  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  studying  the  costumes  and  manners 
of  the  peasantry  of  the  ^ninsula. 
Being  at  a  considerable  elevation,  there 
is  a  rapid  descent  of  nearly  half-an-hour 
to  the  sea-side.  Massa  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Murat  duringr  General  La- 
marque's  operations  against  Capri  in 
1808. 

The  shortest  sea  passage  to  Capri 
will  be  from  the  Manna  of  Massa,  dist. 
about  6  m.,  where  boats  can  always  be 
procured. 

A  ride  of  6  m.  will  bring  us  from 
Massa  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Ptmtti  delta  CampaneUa^  the  Promon- 
torinm  MinervcB  of  the  ancients,  and 
the  site  of  the  temple  which  Ulysses, 
as  we  are  told  by  Seneca  and  Strabo, 
erected  to  that  goddess.  This  noble 
headland  derives  its  modem  name  from 
the  bell  {campaneUd)  which  was  always 
hung  in  the  watch-towers  erected  on 
this  coast  by  Charles  V.  in  the  1 6th 
cent,  to  guard  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Barbary  pirates.  These  bells  gave 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  impending 
danger  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
(nmrtelio),  a  device  to  which  we  owe 
the  term  Martello  tower.  This  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and 
coast  of  Capri.  It  is  covered  with 
myrtles,  while  the  sides  of  the  cliff 
below  are  clothed  with  olive-trees. 
For  more  than  1  m.  before  reaching 
the  point  we  pass  over  an  old  Roman 
way.  At  the  point  itself  there  are 
several  remains  of  tombs  and  other 
buildings.  The  depth  of  water  round 
the  point  is  from  30  to  60  fathoms.  A 
lighthouse,  having  a  fixed  light,  was 
erected  of  late  years  at  the  base  of  the 
Martello  tower,  very  useful  to  the  nu- 
merous steamers  on  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  Messina,  and  Malta. 
The  distance  of  the  promontory  ftom 
the  E.  point  of  Capri  is  3  m.  The 
depth  of  water  between  these  lofty 
headlands  is  from  60  to  80  fathon^s. 


There  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock  in  mid- 
ohanuel,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to 
offer  no  danger  to  the  largest  ships. 

The  return  fW)m  the  Punta  della 
Campanella  to  Sorrento  may  be  varied 
by  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  an  insu- 
lated chapel  commanding  fine  views, 
Sant*  Agata,  and  the  Deserto. 

Before  leaving  Sorrento  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  visit  some  of  the  orange 
and  olive  plantations  which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  around.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  for  this  purpose 
will  be  the  GiardinoCogoi,  near  the  Old 
Massa  ffate,  where  he  will  see  lemon- 
trees  of  gigantic  size,  with  olive-trees 
equally  luxuriant.  It  is  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation  at  the  base  of  a  ver- 
tical limestone  cliff,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  which  is  rent  by  an  immense 
natural  fissure,  through  which  in  rainy 
weather  an  abundant  cascade  falls. 
The  landlord  of  the  Sirena  will  obtain 
for  the  visitor  the  necessary  admit- 
tance. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  we  have 
been  visiting  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveller.  The 
principal  mass  of  the  elongated  ridge 
which  extends  from  Cava  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  with  the  island  of 
Capri,  consists  of  a  white  and  grey  lime- 
stone rock,  of  probably  two  ages,  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  To 
this  succeed  in  the  western  portion,  from 
the  Pass  of  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli 
(S.  Agata,  II  Deserto,  Monticelli, 
and  in  the  cuttings  for  the  new 
road  to  Massa,  &c.),  beds  of  the  argil- 
laceous marl  (Gidestro)  and  of  grey 
micaceous  limestone  and  sandstone 
{Pietra  serena  and  P.  forte\  in  every 
way  similar  to  those  rocks  so  abun- 
dant about  Florence.  In  the  depres- 
sions between  the  secondary  emi- 
nences large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  environs  of 
Naples,  have  been  deposited.  This 
igneous  rock  forms  thft  ^ViOi^  «(^- 
mce  of  lYie  VvMkO^  ^^  N\'!»i^  ^^^aNs.^ 
and  SoTTetvto*,  \t.  V&  \ft  ^\%xqO«-'^^'^'^'^ 
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in  an  agricnltnral  point  of  view.  This 
tufa  attains  a  considerable  elevation; 
overtops  some  of  the  passes  between 
the  golfs  of  Sorrento  and  Salerno. 
The  whole  of  the  vertical  cliffe  which 
overlook  the  sea  from  N.  of  Sorrento  to 
Vico  are  formed  of  it  As  there  are  no 
traces  of  craters,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  materials  of  which  this  tufa  is 
composed  were  vomited  under  water, 
before  the  elevation  of  the  promon- 
tory. All  the  deep  ravines  about  Sor- 
rento are  excavated  in  this  volcanic 
deposit.  In  several  points  this  tufa  is 
covered  with  a  loose  pumiceous  con- 
glomerate of  comparatively  recent  age. 
No  traces  of  the  Tertiary  marine  marls, 
so  common  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
have  shown  themselves,  to  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  surface  on  the  Promon- 
tory of  Sorrento. 


CAPRI. 

Inns: — ^The  best  inns  are  in  the 
village,  about  J  hr.  distance  from  the 
landing-place.  The  Hotel  Tiberio,  kept 
by  Ross,  whose  wife  is  a  Herefordshire 
woman,  in  the  palace  of  Queen  Joanna, 
is  very  good,  with  sitting-rooms,  nu- 
merous bed-chambers,  and  large  salle-a- 
manger y  some  of  the  rooms  command- 
ing a  lovely  view  over  the  Marina  and 
towards  Naples.  The  Victoria^  kept 
by  Pagano,  a  very  civil  man,  the 
fare  excellent,  is  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  is  much  frequented  by 
artists  and  persons  who  look  more  to 
economy.  At  both  these  hotels  arrange- 
ments for  board  and  lodgings  at  the 
rate  of  7  or  8  francs  a  day  can  be 
made.  H6tel  de  France^  kept  by  Asta- 
rita,  well  situated  and  moderate 
charges,  with  a  good  view.  The  Albergo 
di  Londra,  near  the  Marina,  kept  by 
Petagna,  will  be  found  convenient  for 
persoDs  visiting  only  the  Grotta  Az- 
mim,  and  retaming  to  Naples  by  the 
steamer,  Xodytn^s  can  be  had  at  a 
fom^rtable  bouse  belougmg  to  Salva- 
^re  Catugna,  on  the  ascent  from  the 


Marina,  and  at  the  Villa  Fischetti. 
on  the  road  to  II  Capo.  For  ac- 
commodations for  a  longer  period,  and 
especially  for  invalids,  see  paragraph 
on  Climate f  at  p.  291. 

Sorrento  is  one  of  the  points  from 
which  travellers  find  it  most  conve- 
nient to  visit  Capri.  It  is  about 
^  gcog*  ni.  distant  from  it,  6  from 
Massa,  and  more  than  15  from  Naples. 
The  hire  of  a  6-oared  boat  from  Sor- 
rento for  the  day  will  be  20  to  25  fr., 
with  4  rowers  15,  which  will  be  quite 
large  enough  in  moderate  weather; 
Gargiulo's  and  the  boats  from  the  other 
hotels  are  very  quick  (the  Capri  boats  are 
also  good,  the  sailors  being  more  experi- 
enced than  elsewhere  in  the  bay.  Majali 
Marciauo.  and  Giovanni  Cuccollilo  can 
be  recommended,  their  charges  with  6 
men  to  Naples  20  francs ;  the  voyage  is 
often  performed  in  3  hrs.).  There  is 
an  excellent  market-boat  on  Monday 
and  Friday  to  Naples,  which  leaves  a; 
1 1,  retaming  to  Capri  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday.  The  traveller  who  means  to 
devote  only  a  day  to  the  excursion 
should  start  from  Sorrento  very  early, 
as  it  will  reouire  several  hrs.  to  examine, 
even  superncially,  the  principal  objects 
of  interest  in  the  island.  A  calm  day 
should  be  chosen  to  prevent  disappoint- 
tment  in  seeing  the  Grotta  Azzurra  and 
the  Grotta  Verde.  Those  who  do  not 
object  to  a  longer  sea-passage  will  find  a 
cheap  and  easy  mode  of  going  to  the 
island  from  Naples  by  the  fish  boats, 
whichstartalmost  daily  at  I  o'clock  p.m. 
from  the  beach  of  the  Marinella  opposite 
the  Pietra  di  Pesce,  returning  to  Naples 
next  day.  The  price  of  the  passage 
by  these  boats  will  be  2  to  3  frs. 
During  the  spring  and  summer  a  small 
steamer  plies  between  Naples  and 
Capri,  leaving  at  9  a.m.  and  returning 
at  4  P.M.,  but  seldom  giving  more 
time  than  to  see  the  Grotta  Azzurra  and 
the  village:  fares,  to  go  and  return, 
10  frs.  The  sailing,  however,  of  this 
steamer  cannot  be  depended  upon, 
although  announced,  as  the  owners 
will  refuse  to  despatch  it  if  a  certain 
nnm\>eT  O^")  ■yMawi^'eTs  do  not  oflfer. 
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at  a  very  early  hour  and  retarning 
in  the  imemoon:  this  now  offers  a 
greater  facility  and  economy  for  visit- 
ing Capri.  A  boat  belonging  to  Domi- 
nice  Scoppa  leaves  on  Mon.  and  Fri., 
returning  to  Capri  on  the  following 
days. 

The  voyage  from  Sorrento  is  gene- 
rally made  in  summer  in  less  than  2 
hrs.,  by  leaving  in  the  morning,  in  fine 
weather  it  is  deUghtful,  passing  the 
Cape  of  Sorrento,  which  will  enable 
the  visitor  to  see  the  extensive  sub- 
structipns  of  the  Villa  of  PoUius 
Felix;  firom  thence  coasting  by  the 
Marina  of  Massa,  soon  after  which  the 
sea-breeze  begins  to  be  felt,  about  ten 
o'clock,  coming  through  the  straits  of 
Capri,  and  which  bebg  fair  allows  a 
straight  course  to  be  shaped  for  the 
Marina  of  Capri.  The  views  of  the  coast 
on  the  1.  as  far  as  Cape  Minerva,  and  of 
the  precipitous  cliffs  of  the  island  before 
us,  are  very  fine. 

Capri  is  separated  from  the  Sor- 
rentine  Promontorv  by  a  deep  channel, 
4  m.  in  breadth.  It  is  3}  m.  in  len^h, 
and  2  in  breadth  at  its  W.  portion, 
being  divided  about  the  middle  into 
two  mountain-masses,  of  which  the 
loftiest  on  the  W.  rises  about  its  centre, 
called  Monte  Solaro,  to  nearly  1800  ft. 
abo^e  the  sea.  The  E.  division  is  about 
860  ft.  in  its  highest  part,  and  ter- 
minates in  cliffs  which  plunge  precipi- 
tously into  the  sea.  The  village  of 
Capn  is  situated  in  the  depression 
between  the  two  mountainous  portions 
of  the  island ;  and  that  of  Anacapri  on 
the  table-land  that  slopes  from  the 
highest  part  of  the  island  to  the  N.W. 
point.  The  drcumference  of  the  island 
is  about  10  m. 


There  are  only  two  places  in  the 
island  where  a  landing  can  be  effected 
with  safety,  the  principal  one  on  the 
side  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
Grande.  On  the  approach  of  strangers 
the  peasantry  bring  down  donkeys  and 
portantine  to  the  beach  for  hire,  and, 
as  the  continual  ascents  are  excessively 
fatiguinff,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
secure  their  services.    The  charge  is  4 


The  cicerone  will  expect  half  a  piastre 
fbr  his  day's  attendance,  or  a  ducat  for 
himself  and  animal.  Felice  Savarese 
is  an  active  and  intelligent  fellow,  and 
can  be  recommended:  he  has  small 
horses,  which  for  gentlemen  will  be 
better  suited  for  the  work  of  explora- 
tion than  donkeys. 


Capri,  Caprecsy  according  to  a  tra- 
dition transmitted  by  the  Latin  poets, 
was  early  occupied  by  the  Teleboee,  a 
colony  from  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
But  its  history  is  almost  entirely  con- 
jectural till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who, 
having  met  with  a  favourable  omen  on 
landing  there,  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and 
obtained  it  from  the  Neapolitans,  to 
whom  it  then  belonged,  giving  them  in 
exchange  the  richer  island  of  Ischia. 
He  embellished  it  with  palaces,  baths, 
and  aqueducts,  and  spent  four  days  in 
it  a  short  time  before  his  death .    Under 
Tiberius  it  became  the  scene  of  his 
atrocities.    The  ruins  of  his  12  palaces 
dedicated  to  the  12  superior  divinities, 
on  the  most  prominent  points,  constitute 
the  principal  Antiquities  of  Capri ;  but  as 
every  building  which  he  erected  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  order  of  the 
Senate  at  his  death,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  now  present  little  more  than 
masses  of  shapeless  ruins— everything 
of   value    in   the    form  of  sculpture 
having  been  removed  to  the  Museum 
at  Naples.    The  antiquary,  however, 
would  be  well  repaid  for  further  re- 
searches, as  the  ground  has  been  in- 
differently explored;  the  peasants,  in 
planting   their   vines,  often    stumble 
upon  fragments  of  frescoes  or  mosaic 
pavements.    Great  difference  of  opinion 
exists  among  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  the  existing 
ruins  with  the  villas  of  Tiberius.    We 
shall  follow  Mangoni's  views  on  the 
subject,  referring  the  traveller  who  is 
desirous  to   have    further    details   to 
his    learned    but    somewhat    tedious 
*  Richerche  sull'  Isola  di  Capri '  (2  vols. 

l2mo.  1834). 

The  moal  vm"^w\asiXTQMA%xfc  i\\»ais*t^ 
on  ihe  ft\imm\t  ol  ^"j^  \S\  ^1  "Lo  Co.'^Q'* 


carlini  a  day  tor  each  donkey,  exdu-  \  or  Sta.  Maria  del  Soccovso^  *Obr:  !%1^^ 
uve  of  a  haonamano  to  the  driver.  \  tremity.     tVie^  xaactV  ^^  v^"^^ 
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cipices  which  meet  the  eye  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  entrance  being  passed, 
the  trayeller  finds  himself  in  a  fiuiy 
scene  which  justifies  the  poetical  crea- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Kights.  The 
smooth  water  and  the  walls  and  roof  of 
the  grotto  assume  a  most  beautiful 
ultramarine  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
produced  bj  the  light  from  without 
entering  the  water,  and  being  refracted 
upwards  into  the  grotto.  The  light  is 
not  diminished  and  the  blue  assumes  a 
deeper  hue  when  the  entrance  is  half- 
blocked  up  bj  a  boat  coming  in.  A 
man  swimming  in  it  appears  of  a  sUvery 
hue.  The  best  hour  to  see  it  is  between 
10  and  1  o'clock,  when  the  sea-breeze 
from  the  westward  has  set,  its  entrance 
being  then  in  smooth  water ;  but  the  tra- 
veller should  remain  in  it  at  least  20 
min.  to  accustom  his  eye  to  the  colour 
and  appreciate  it  in  all  its  beauty.  The 
length  of  tlie  grotto  is  165  EngUsh  ft. ; 
the  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  is  about 
100  ft. ;  the  highest  part  of  the  vault  is 
about  40  ft.  above  the  sea  level;  the 
depth  of  water  is  about  8  &tlioms. 
About  the  middle,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  kind 
of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  subterra- 
nean passage  with  broken  steps,  which/ 
becomes  lower  as  it  ascends,  and  seems 
to  be  closed  at  the  extremity  by  a 
square  stone,  beyond  which  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  it.  Mangoni, 
who  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  pub- 
lish a  scientific  account  of  the  grotto, 
supposes  that  this  passage  communi- 
cated with  the  ancient  viUa  at  Dame- 
cuta  on  the  heights  above,  and  that  the 
grotto  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  must  have 
made  the  ^itrance  of  the  cavern  lower 
than  it  was  in  Boman  times. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  grotto 

was  unknown  till  the  year  1822,  when 

it  was  discovered  by  two  Englishmen, 

or,  more  truly,  by  a  fisherman  of  the 

island,  called  Ferrara,  whose  claim  to 

lis  discoTery  was  acknowledged  by  the 

Otfvemment,  who  settled  a  small  pen- 

^  apon  him.    But  there  ia  ample 

aeace  that  it  was  known^  not  only 


when  Addison  visited  Italy  in  the  last 
centy.,  but  as  far  back  as  1605,  when 
Gipaccio  mentioned  and  described  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  forgotten,  at  a  time  when  tra- 
vellers were  not  numerous,  and  when 
the  natural  wonders  which  surround 
them  were  little  known  or  appreciated 
by  the  NeapoUtans  themselves.  During 
the  resort  to  Naples  of  strangers,  a 
small  steamer  goes  frequently  to  the 
Grotta  Azurra>  returning  the  same 
evening.    Fare  there  and  back,  10  frs. 

Qrotto  of  the  Stalactites,  between 
the  IVfarina  and  the  Blue  Grotto,  dis- 
covered in  1851.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  long  stalactites  which  hang 
from  its  roof.  The  entrance  to  it  is  so 
low  that  it  must  be  entered  by  swim- 
ming. 

Fassaogio  e  Gbotta  Yebde,  or  the 
Chreen  JPoMoge  and  Green  OrottOy  on  the 
S.  of  the  islfuid,  nearly  1  m.  W.  of  the 
Uttle  landing-place,  or  Marina  piccola, 
of  Capri,  where  boats  will  be  found 
to  visit  them.  Both  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Grotta  Azzurra  in  interest, 
and  Uttle  else  than  an  inconsiderable 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock.  First 
comes  the  Fassage,  which  admits  a 
boat,  and  cuts  through  a  narrow  pro- 
jecting headland,  on  issuing  from  which 
into  the  open  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond,  is  the  Grotto,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible, being  at  least  20  ft.  high  at  the 
entrance.  A  few  minutes  after  one  has 
entered  either  the  Fassage  or  the  Ghrotto, 
their  roofs  and  sides  assume  a  dazzling 
green  colour.  The  rocks  below  the 
water  assume,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  polished  brass.  The 
best  hour  for  seeing  them  is  from  11  to 
2  o'clock. 

I  Faraglioni  is  the  name  given  to  3 
high  rocks  which  stand  in  the  sea  near 
the  Funta  Tragara  on  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremis of  CaprL  Boats  pass  under 
one  01  them  through  a  large  natural 
arch.  Around  are  many  ruins  under 
water.  "S.'E.  oi  t\i<em.  is  the  Mona- 
cone,  a  tooV,  «u?grgOMdk  \a  \)e  ^Cvi^b  ^TQsa&\ 
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isle  of  Aproffopolif  on  which  the 
favourite  of  Augustus,  Masgaba,  was 
buried  :  —  Vtcinam  Capreia  intulam 
A7r^»yv\*9  appelldbai,  a  desidia  teee' 
dentiwn  illuo  e  eonUtatu  mto. — Snet, 
Aug,  98.  There  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  walls  upon  it. 

In  May,  1806,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  after 
a  slight  resistance,  took  possession  of 
Capri  in  the  name  of  King  Ferdinand. 
Sir  John  Stuart,  then  commanding  in 
Sicily,  placed  in  it  a  small  garrison  of 
five  companies  of  Corsican  Bangers  and 
nine  artillerymen,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  (afterwards  Sir  Hudson) 
Lowe.  Aft^er  the  battle  of  Maida  the 
Corsican  force  was  increased  to  684  men. 
For  two  years  Lowe  had  to  employ  his 
small  force  in  fortifying  it.  In  August, 
1808,  Sir  John  Stuart  strengthened  the 
garrison  with  the  Malta  regiment  under 
Major  Hamill,  to  whom  was  confided 
the  defence  of  Anacapri.  On  the  4th 
of  October  an  expedition,  under  G^eral 
Lamarque,  attacked  the  island  in  three 
divisions,  two  of  which  were  directed 
against  the  two  landing-places,  and  the 
third  against  the  coast  of  Anacapri. 
The  assaults  of  the  first  two  divisions 
were  feigned ;  the  last  was  the  real  one. 
The  Maltese,  in  spite  of  the  example  of 
Hamill,  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
bayoneted  rather  than  surrender,  ofiered 
scarcely  any  resistance  to  the  invaders, 
who,  mounting  the  precipices  by  the 
aid  of  scaling-ladders,  established  them- 
selves on  the  table-land  of  Anacapri. 
On  the  following  day  the  Maltese  sur- 
rendered. 

By  this,  Lowe's  force  was  reduced  to 
770  men,  but  such  was  his  confidence 
in  the  Corsicans  that  he  refused  La- 
marque's  summons  to  surrender.  The 
French,  who  had  descended  the  steps  of 
Anacapri,  opened  a  fire  on  the  town  and 
castle ;  but  Lowe  and  his  little  garri- 
son sustained  a  siege  of  ten  days,  during 
which  the  Sicilian  squadron  sent  to 
iissist  him,  for  reasons  never  satisfac- 
torily explained,  kept  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  island,  that  they  fiuled 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  iMidrng 
reiujoreementBt    On  the  evening  of  thd 


\ 


15th,  Lamarque,  having  made  a  prac- 
ticable breach,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with 
a  note  calling  upon  Lowe  to  spare  the 
inhabitants  the  horrors  of  an  assault. 
On  the  16th,  at  Lamarque's  request, 
Lowe  had  an  interview  with  him,  when 
the  General  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  Lowe  haid  so  long  persisted  in 
maintaining  a  post  which  was  untenable 
against  cannon.  He  demanded  an  un- 
conditional surrender,  only  allowing 
Lowe  and  his  officers  to  retire  to  Sicily. 
Lowe  refused  to  make  any  distinction 
between  his  officers  and  men,  and  the 
next  day  he  sent  to  Lamarque  the  terms 
on  which  he  would  surrender.  These 
terms  were  accepted,  but  Murat  refused 
to  ratify  them,  and  ordered  the  G^eral 
to  demand  the  return  of  tlie  ratifica- 
tion. This  demand  was  refused;  La- 
marque, on  his  own  responsibility, 
renewed  the  ratification,  and  Colonel 
Lowe  and  his  force  marched  out  of  the 
castle  on  the  20th  and  embarked  for 
Sicily. 

The  island  produces  delicious  fruits, 
oil,  and  excellent  white  and  red  wine. 
Its  quails,  once  so  much  esteemed  by 
the  epicures  of  Kome,  still  supply  the 
NeapoUtan  markets  in  abundance,  to 
which  it  also  sends  large  supplies  of 
fish.  It  contains  nearly  5000  Inhab., 
of  whom  S4O0  are  in  the  district  of 
Capri,  and  1600  in  Anacapri.  With 
few  exceptions  they  are  agriculturists 
or  fishermen. 

Climate. — Capri  is  celebrated  for  its 
fine  climate,  indeed  so  much  so  as  to 
be  regarded  a  kind  of  sanitarium  by 
the  Neapolitans.  The  excess  of  heat 
and  cold  is  much  less  than  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  consequently  the  transitions 
in  temperature, .  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  fever,  much  less  marked.  It 
may  therefore  be  well  chosen  as  a  win- 
ter residence  for  invalids  sufiering  from 
pulmonary  affections,  whilst  in  spring 
and  sunmier  the  absence  of  fevers  makes 
it  a  much  more  desirable  residence  than 
the  capital.   From  some  '^^as:^  ^"^kc^vw- 

tion&    VQ.   "S^XI^^iS^  TBft^^ai^    ^^SCiS«££!«ai»-» 

settled  2X,  C«^T^  YC&srsaa  Ni&  "^^"^^ 
lowest  taBiV«w*^^'=«^  \ka\aA.  o>^«c^«*^ 
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the  home  was  66^  and  the  hig^iert  75° 
during  the  smnmer,  the  periodical 
breeases  moderating  the  extreme  heat; 
the  W.  wind,  orimaeHrale,  commencing 
about  10  A.M.  and  going  down  at  5  or  6 
P.M.,  when  the  l«id-hreeze  from  the 
continent  iets  in,  and  lasts  during  a  great 
part  of  the  night.  The  N.  and  N.E. 
winds,  so  prejudical  to  invalids  in  the 
d^tal,  are  scarcely  felt  at  Capri,  which 
is  protected  in  that  direction  by  the 
wall-like  precipices  of  AnacaprL  Until 
lately  the  want  of  medical  attendance 
and  of  a  suitable  residence  had  deterred 
invalids  from  resortingto  this  island  in 
searcli  of  health;  this  drawback  now  no 
longer  exists,  since  Dr.  Clark,  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  has  settled  here,  and 
built  a  large  villa  at  Quisisana,  in  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  of  its  picturesque 
situations,  where  English  comforts  will 
be  found  in  connection  with  medical 
attendance.  Dr.  Clark*s  house  is  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  village  of  CaprL 
Terms,  including  board,  medical  at- 
tendance, and  servants,  7  to  8  fruncs  a 
day;  less  for  families  during  a  length- 
ened stay.  There  is  also  another 
English  medical  man.  Dr.  Green,  at 
Anacapri,  where  Salvatore  Massimini 
keeps  a  small  comfortable  lodging- 
house. 

Geology,  —  There  is  little  to  say 
on  this  subject,  the  structure  of  the 
island  being  similar  to  that  of  the  ad- 
jacent promontory.  The  great  mass  is 
formed  of  the  same  whitish-gr^  lime- 
stone of  the  Cretaceous  period,  m  beds 
very  much  dislocated,  as  may  be  seen 
in  vertical  precipices  on  all  sides. 
Capri  may  be  described  as  consisting  of 
two  mountain  masses,  the  W.,  or  mat 
of  Anacapri,  and  the  eastern,  the  Capo, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace 
of  Tiberius  J  between  these  two  por- 
tions exists  a  considerable  depression 
extending  across  the  island,  constituting 
its  most  fertile  part,  and  in  which  the 
village  of  Capri  is  situated.  This  de- 
presaion  is  prindjMj  on  the  Eocene 
madetone  and  marl,  similar  to  those 
^iMasBa.  and  of  the  Central  Apen- 
of  Tuscany,  &e.,  the  surface  being 


covered  wiUi  loose  volcanic  dejections, 
consisting  of  ashes  and  fragments  <^ 
whitepnmioe.  It  is  in  this  portion  of  the 
island  that  firings  alone  are  met  with, 
the  inhabitants  on  the  limestone  rock 
being  confined  to  the  use  of  rain-water, 
whidi  £bUs  in  abundance  at  certain  sea- 
sons, and  which,  being  preserved  in 
well-closed  dstems,  is  exc^lent  after  a 
certain  time.  Some  traces  of  the  marine 
tertiary  marls  of  the  sub-Apennine  for- 
nuUion  may  be  seen  under  the  modem 
igneous  deposit. 

Few  points  in  South  Italy  will  c^er  a 
wider  field  for  the  investigation  of  the 
zoologist,  in  the  study  of  its  marine 
mollusca,  than  the  rocks  of  this  island 
on  the  sea.  The  sportsman  will,  how- 
ever, find  little  occupation  for  his 
gun,  except  during  the  passage  of  the 
woodcocks  and  when  the  quuls  arrive 
in  May  and  June.  There  are  few  marine 
birds  on  the  cliffs.  The  flora  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  neighbouring 
promontory,  ending  at  Cape  Minirarva. 


AMALIFI. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  excursions 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples  will  be 
that  to  Amalfi,  whether  it  be  visited 
alone,  or  in  combination  with  other 
places  on  the  Sorrentine  Promontory 
and  the  QtKiM  of  Salerno. 

From  Naples  the  traveller  has 
two  modes  by  which  he  can  reach 
Amalfi.  1.  By  the  railway  to  Vie- 
tri,  where  he  can  hire  a  carriage, 
and  proceed  by  the  beautiftd  coast- 
road  through  Cetara,  Maiori,  and  Mi- 
nori  to  Amalfi.  The  hire  of  a  carriage 
to  go  and  return,  remaining  long 
enough  to  enable  him  to  visit  Bavello, 
from  Amalfi,  will  be  16  frs.  Boats 
will  elao  \>e  ioviiA  «X>  ^\^«  Msrinas  of 
\ietaci  aad  ^«2^Bmo  ioT  ^jasi}^. 
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2.  By  the  railway  to  Paffani,  whence 
a  mountain  road,  praoticaUe  for  horses 
or  donkeys,  leads  over  Monte  Chiunzo 
by  the  castle,  called  the  Torre  di  Chi- 
unzo,  which  guards  the  pass  on  the 
Nocera  side.  From  this  castle,  which 
was  built  by  Baimondo  Orsini,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  I.,  the 
road  proceeds  through  the  picturesque 
valley  of  TrcmionH,  Its  name  describes 
its  position  among  mountains,  which 
are  studded  with  13  villages,  each  of 
which  has  its  parish  ch.,  and  all  to- 
gether a  population  of  4000  Inhab.  In 
the  larger  village,  called  TramonH,  the 
ch.  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  contains 
t]ie  tomb  of  Martino  di  Maio,  Bishop  of 
BiscegUe,  who  came  here  in  1506  in  liis 
old  age  to  end  his  days  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  tomb  of  Am- 
brogio  Bomano,  Bishop  of  Minori, 
(ob.  1411).  On  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  ruined  castle  of  S.  Maria 
la  Nova,  which  afforded  a  retreat 
to  Ferdinand  I.  during  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Barons.  John  of  Procida,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  created  Marchese  di  Tra- 
monti  by  Manfred.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  wolves  abound  in 
tlie  mountains  around. 

The  path  descends  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  torrent  which  flows  through  Tra- 
monti  to  Maiori,  where  it  falls  into 
tlie  carriage-road  along  the  coast. 

From  Sorrento  there  are  four  ways 
of  reaching  Amalfl : — 

1.  The  first  through  Santa  Maria  a 
Castello,  from  whence,  descending  to- 
wards Positano,  a  path  branches  off  on 
tlie  1.  to  Monte  Pertitao,  and,  after 
passing  through  I*raian0y  joins  that 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi.  It  is  pic- 
turesque, but  impassable  for  snod 
donkeys ;  indeed  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

2.  From  Sta.  Maria  a  Castello  there 
is  another  path  to  Agerola  by  the  Paaso 
del  Lu^Of  an  immense  flat  mass  of  rock, 
which  affords  no  esSe  footing  for  ani- 
mals.    This  path  skirts  the  perpen- 


dicular  precipices  of  Mte.  S.  Angelo, 
and  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

3.  A  ride  of  an  hour  to  the  Conti 
delle  Fontanelle,  whence  a  steep  stony 
path,  scarcely  to  be  passed  by  donkeys, 
the  descent  of  which  will  occupy  ^ 
an  hour,  leads  to  the  little  landing- 
place  of  JJo  Scarioatoioy  which  is 
about  6  m.  from  Sorrento.  Before 
the  traveller  imdertakes  this  route, 
he  should  send  orders  from  Sorrento 
overnight  for  a  boat  to  be  in  waiting 
on  his  arrival ;  and  on  returning  from 
Amalfl,  directions  to  the  landlord  of 
the  hotel  at  Sorrento  to  have  donkeys 
waiting.  From  Lo  Scaricatoio  a  four- 
oared  boat,  for  which  the  charge  is 
12  francs,  will  reach  Amalfi  in  2  lurs. 
Positano  is  one  of  the  most  striking  ob- 
jects seen  in  the  voyage.  Further  east- 
ward, clustered  together  above  the 
Punta  di  Vettica,  are  Vettica  Maggiore, 
Praiano,  Furore,  and  the  bold  headland 
of  Conca.  Beyond  are  Vettica  Minore, 
Lone,  and  Pastena;  the  lofty  moun- 
tains which  back  Amalfi  on  the  N. 
crowned  by  Campodonico,  Scala,  and 
Bavello.  This  route  of  the  Scaricatoio, 
although  the  shortest  and  the  easiest 
in  fine  weather,  will  be  very  disagree- 
able with  ram  or  wind. 

4.  By  sea,  all  the  way  round  the" 
Punta  della  Campanella,  in  a  six-oared 
boat,  which  will  cost,  if  left  at  Amalfl, 
about  30  francs.  As  it  will  require  6 
hrs.,  and  more  if  it  be  connected  with 
other  visits  along  the  coast,  an  early 
start  ought  to  be  made.  In  fine  weather 
it  is  a  most  enjoyable  expedition, 
affording  an  easy  way  of  visiting  on  the 
way  the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
of  Massa,  the  Punta  della  Campanella, 
Nerano,  CrapoUa,  Positano  (all  these 
places  are  separately  described),  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Syrens,  inside  of 
which  the  boat  will  pass  after  leaving 
CrapoUa. 

The  Islands  of  the  Stfrevj^^ik^  Xtv.-^ 

of   Vir^    ai«  tvctw    c»Sl<6^   %    <^aXUn 
a    mm©   m    ^YcvoV  ^otaa   ^s^ivojpas;^^ 


I  Sjreaa  by  the 
amxat  poets  md  ■cnlptim,  while 
otben  wnh  qkhb  protabditj  regard  it 
a*  a  COTnqjtion  of  GnHiUo,  the  naioe 
of  a  (bttraw  chared  bj  Otorge  of  Au- 
tioch  during  the  war  between  King 
Soger  md  AmaU  in  1130,  and  mp- 
pOMd  to  hare  been  ntnated  on  one  td 
the  iilanda.  The;  are  tiuee  in  namber, 
lying  off  about  1  m.  frma  the  neareat 

Cof  the  mainlaiid,  the  Funta  S 
about  6  m.  from  the  Pimta  della 
CniDpMiella,  and  about  10  from  *m*m 
Midway  betwem  them  and  Crap^  it 
s  rock,  called  the  Sooglio  di  Pitara. 
Stnbo  deimb«  them,  and  inggeata  the 
probability  of  their  baviog  formed  port 
of  the  9orrentine  promontoiy  before 
they  were  torn  from  it  by  Kime  great 
natural  cfmrainon.  The  largeit  or  E. 
ialand  ii  now  called  Ijoia  Lunga,  or 
Iiola  di  San  Pietre,  from  a  ch.,  dedi- 
cated to  that  uint,  whicb  once  existed 
on  it ;  there  are  alao  tracei  of  Boman 
biiildingi ;  the  landing  bod ;  the  second, 
II  CatUlMto,  from  a  tower  upon  it, 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  lunding- 
pla^e ;  the  third,  and  imslieat,  from 
ita  shape,  Isola  Solonda.  The  republic 
of  Amolil  lued  them  sa  tbite-pnsone  ; 
many  of  itBl>ogBi,whoniade  themselves 
noted  by  their  U'rnnny,  having  been  con - 
'  demned  to  a  lite  of  exile  on  these  desert 
roeb*.  In  1038  Base  Mansone  III., 
who  had  driven  his  brother  Oioriumi 
from  Che  ducal  throne  four  jean  be- 
fore, was  eipellad  by  him,  and,  after 
lisving  had  his  eyes  nut  out,  was 
confined  as  a  prisoner  here  until  he 
obtained  pertnissioa  to  end  his  days  at 
Constantmople,  In  the  time  of  Robert 
Ouiscard  the  ooinmand  of  the  caatle  on 
the  larger  island  was  confided  to  Pas- 
quale  Celentano,  a  native  of  Fositeno, 
who  fortified  the  three  agsiiist  the 
attacks  of  pirates  by  buUding  tno 
l-owen,  and  surrounmng  them  with 
walls  and  bastions.  At  present  they 
are  entirely  deserted,  and,  though  their 


I  c^  the  bones  which  Tirgjl  mentions 
as  whitoiing  tba  rock*  on  which  the 
Syrens  hired  their  Tictims  to  deatmc- 
tun,  his  dcKiiptioD  is  still  applicable 


The  Gihermen  of  the  coast  occasion- 
ally land  upon  them,  and  in  heavv 
weather  find  a  refuge  under  their  lee. 
The  water  is  deep  all  round. 


p.' 


found  on  a  near  approach  to 
T™    #nd  deaohte.    '~ 


then 

2.  By  railway  or  the  high  road  to 
Pagani,  and  thenoe  on  horseback  by  the 
Torre  di  ChiniKO  and  Tramonti  to 
Maiori,  where  the  coast-road  is  fiiUen 

3.  By  the  path  over  the  Piccolo  8. 
Angelo,  a  ride  of  about  6  hrs. ;  in  some 
places  the  path  is  so  bod  that  it  will  be 
safer  to  w^.  This  route  lies  through 
the  village  of  A'tbob^,  over  the  rid^ 
of  the  Piccolo  Sanf  A»gelo,  which  lies 
B.E.  of  Castellaiumare,  about  midway 
between  the  gulfe  of  Naples  and  Salerno. 
The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
is  extremely  grand,  the  soft  beauty  of 
the  two  bays  contrasting  finely  with 
the  wilduesa  of  the  mountain.  The  de- 
icent  on  the  Amalfi  side  winds  down  to 
the  sea  through  wooded  ravines. 

4.  Another,  and  perhaps  easier  route, 
is  by  a  track,  in  S)  hrs.,  which  branches 
sff  to  the  1.  at  the  foot  of  the  little  3t. 
Angelo,  and,  after  winding  through 
chestnut  woods,  descends  by  Poggerola 

5.  B;  Pimonta  and  the  Tia  delU 
Crocelle  to  Agerola.  This  track  has  of 
[ate  years  been  much  improved. 

6.  By  the  Via  delle  Crocelle  on  tho 
L  to  the  ancient  Feniera,  or  iron- 
works, ttni  IW  ■^Jfej  of  Amalfi. 

\     7.  "By  ■>■ 
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through  ChagnaiM  and  the  Tende  di 
Lettere  to  Monie  FaUo,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnifioent  view  of  the  hays 
of  Naples  and  Salerno.  From  Faito 
Amain  is  reached  by  a  winding  descent, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  castle  of  Fratta, 
and  through  Bavello.  This  is  the  only 
route  by  which  travellers  crossing  the 
mountains  can  visit  Amalfi  and  Bavello 
on  the  same  day;  it  will  take  about 
6  hours.  For  pedestrians  there  is  a 
shorter  path  to  Bavello  by  Megano 
and  the  Tavola  di  Cerito. 

On  all  these  expeditions  shod  donkeys 
should  not  he  taken, 

A:sf  ALVi  {Inns :  Alhergo  d^  Ca^fmcini, 
on  the  sea-shore,  very  good,  "clean, 
comfortable,  with  excellent  cookery" 
—T,  i.,  March,  1867 ;  Albergo  delta 
Luna,  once  a  convent,  and  beautifully 
situated  between  Amalfi  and  Atrani, 
also  very  good,  with  obliging  landlord, 
commanding  finer  views— G^.  F.,  Apnl, 
1865)  (the  Mellonis,  father  and  son, 
are  good  guides)  is  one  of  those  places 
that  are  better  understood  from  the 
rudest  drawing  than  from  the  most 
minute  description.  Encircled  with 
mountains,  at  the  mouth  of  a  deep 
gorge  from  which  a  torrent  dashes  into 
the  gulf  below,  its  position  is  in  all  re- 
spects unique.  Its  churches,  towers, 
and  arcaded  houses,  grouped  together 
in  picturesque  irregularity,  are  backed 
by  precipices  of  wild  magnificence,  and 
lighted  up  by  that  magic  colouring 
wliich  belongs  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Southern  Italy. 

The  historical  interest  of  Amalfi  is 
entirely  mediaeval.  It  had  no  existence 
in  classical  times,  and  the  magnificenee 
of  its  coast  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

The  legendary  origin  of  Amalfi,  as 
related  in  the  Cronica  Amalfitana,  is 
that  certain  Roman  patricians,  having 
left  Home  to  foUow  Constantine  to  By- 
zantium in  the  4th  cent.,  were  wrecked 
at  Bagusa.  After  some  time  they  mi- 
grated to  the  Gulf  of  Palinuro,  and 
built  or  re-occupied  Melfes,  on  a  small 
rirer  which  retaina  the  name  of  Melpa, 
whence  shortly  aii^erwards  they  pro- 


ceeded to  Eboli,  from  which  also  they 
eventually  removed  for  greater  security 
to  this  coast,  taking  up  their  position 
at  Im  Socda,  on  the  mountains.  From 
this  they  descended  to  the  coast,  and 
gave  to  the  city  which  they  erected  the 
name  of  Amalfi,  in  remembrance  of 
theur  first  home,  Melfi,  Whatever  we 
may  be  disposed  to  think  of  this  account, 
the  first  historical  record  we  find  of  the 
existenqe  of  Amalfi  is  in  the  6th  cent., 
in  a  letter  from  St.  Gbegory  the  Great 
to  AnthemiuB,  mentioning  the  Bishop 
of  Amalfi. 

The  founders  of  Amalfi  seem  to  have 
placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Eastern  Emperors,  and  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Prefect 
of  their  own  choice,  who  in  later  times 
when  the  government,  hj  the  weakening 
of  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  grew 
gradually  into  a  Republic,  was  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Doge,  'fhe  increase  of 
the  population  soon  led  to  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  we  find  that  when  the 
Republic  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  limits  extended  on  the  E.  as 
far  as  Cetara,  on  the  K.  to  Gragnano, 
Lettere,  and  Pimonte,  and  on  tne  W. 
to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of 
the  Republic,  that  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry, Amalfi  was  classed  as  the  fifth 
cify  of  the  kingdom,  coming  after  Capua, 
Naples,  Benevento,  and  Gaeta.  In  838 
Sicardo,  Prince  of  Benevento,  suddenly 
attacked  it,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
body  of  Sta.  Trofimena.  Not  content 
with  plundering  the  city  of  this  relic, 
he  also  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  Salerno 
until  his  murder  and  the  dissensions 
wliich  occurred  at  the  election  of  his 
successor  enabled  them  to  escape.  On 
quitting  Salerno  they  pillaged  it,  and 
destroyed  many  of  its  churches  and 
palaces  by  fire.  Before  the  close  of 
this  centy.  Amalfi  was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers ;  coined  its  own  mo- 
ncnr;  had  its  arsenal,  its  theatre,  and 
other  public  edifices.  Itl  ^"^  Si«.  -^RRk 
was  erecfc©9L\Tv\.o  «».  Kx^s^'N^tP^^-  '^^'^ 

o£  t\ie  ^%\.7  ^w^  ^^  ^'^  ^-t«.^^'^ 
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HnltmOf  'BetwftniOf  Capua,  ami  agauifct 
thu  Haraccmn, — warn  id  which  Amalf! 
wa«  nottwi'tium  allied  with  the  duchy 
of  Napleii  and  Mometimet  with  the 
prinrfijiality  of  Balemo,  and  in  whicli 
the  iiqiuhlie  obtained  from  Leo  IV. 
the  title  of  **  DtsUmder  of  the  Faith ''  for 
iifi  Nenrieeii  affain»t  the  infidel*.  In  the 
i  ith  mmi,  a  band  of  Korman  cnuuiden, 
who  had  taken  their  paaiage  in  the 
Arnalfl  cruinen  on  theu*  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  were  hotpitably  enter- 
talnoil  by  the  JJoge  of  the  Republic  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Halemo.  The  Nor- 
rnann  rendered  effectual  senrice  to  their 
liOMtH  by  aiding  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  the  Saracen*  upon  Salerno;  a  service 
which  led  erentually  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Norman  power  in  Southern  Italy. 
At  thin  time  Amalfl  is  said  to  have 
contained  60,000  Inhab,,  and  its  de- 
pendent territory  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  barrennlisof  its  territory  compelled 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  liare  recourse  to  trade  as  their 
means  of  support ;  and  so  great  was 
the  success  oi  their  commercial  enter- 
prise, that,  when  Bobert  Giiiscard  en- 
tered Italy,  they  had  tlieir  factories  at 
Jerusalom,  at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad, 
at  Tunis,  at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  possessed  their  separate 
quarters  and  streets  in  almost  every 
port  with  which  they  traded.  At  Jeru- 
salem they  had  built  a  ch.  and  convent 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the  Crusades, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Caliph  of 
Bffypt,  hod  founded  the  hospital  which 
led  to  tlu)  establishment  of  tne  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  under  the  title  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  At  home  thov 
had  raised  their  little  state  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe,  and 
liad  proservod,  as  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  tlieir  eaatern  commerce,  the 
curliest  known  MS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian^  of  whioh  most  of  the  other 
(copies  now  extant  are  transcripts. 
T>}qy  had  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
//w30  maritime  JawB  whioh,  under  the 
'time  oftho  Tabula  AmalpUtana,  sup- 
'ited  tlw  Zeof  Mo(ii0  hitherto  in  usq 


and  incorporated  by  the  RomanB  in 
their  codes ;  and  they  introduced  into 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
oompaae.  These  services  rendered  to 
civilisation  earned  for  Amalfi  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  1075  the  Bepubhc,  being  op- 
pressed by  Gisulfus  Duke  of  Salerno, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Bobert  Guiscard, 
who  expelled  Qisulfus,  fortified  Amalfi, 
and  annexed  it  and  Salerno  to  his 
dukedom  of  Apulia.  His  son,  Eoger 
Bursa,  treated  Amalfi  with  less  respect. 
He  seized  it  in  1089,  and  retained  it  till 
1096,  when  the  citizens  regained  tlieir 
independence.  Boger  summoned  liis 
elder  brother  Bohemond  and  his  uncle 
Boger  of  Sicily  to  his  aid.  Count 
Boger  sent  a  powerful  fleet  with  20,000 
Saracens,  while  Duke  Boger  himself 
brought  a  considerable  force  from 
ApuUa  and  Calabria.  The  Amalfitans 
ddended  themselves  gallantly,  and  the 
siege  would  have  been  long  protracted 
if  Bohemond  had  not  abandoned  the 
enterprise  to  join  the  first  crusade  with 
his  nephew  Tancred,  whose  achieve- 
ments were  sung  by  Tasso.  Count 
Boger's  Christian  forces,  fired  by  this 
example,  determined  to  go  also  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  raised  the  siege,  leav- 
ing Boger  Bursa  to  return  to  Apulia 
without  humbling  Amalfi.  In  1129, 
the  Great  Count,  afterwards  King 
Boger,  required  the  Amalfitans  to  sur- 
render their  fortresses,  and  on  his  de- 
mand being  answered  by  a  firm  refusal, 
he  sent  his  high  admiral  George  of 
Antioch  with  a  powerfid  fleet  to  attack 
the  city.  In  this  war  the  Amalfitans 
saw  Bavello,  Scala,  the  Islands  of  tlie 
Syrens,  and  their  other  dependent 
castles  fall  in  succession.  At  length, 
on  the  king  appearing  before  tlic 
city  in  person  in  1131,  they  capitu- 
lated. The  fortresses  were  given  up 
unconditionally,  and  Boger  entered 
Amalfi  as  a  conqueror,  the  citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  tlie 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws. 
Four  years  afterwards,  Boger  returned 
wit\\  a  strong  arcoarcaBiit  to  attack  tli 
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to  their  aid.  The  ships  of  Amalfi  had 
joined  the  royal  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  and  her  troops  were  encamped 
under  the  standard  of  Boger  at  Ayerea. 
The  Fisans,  in  their  absence,  attacked 
and  sacked  Amalfi,  Soala,  and  Bavello. 
Roger  and  the  Amalfitans  broke  up  the 
camp  at  Aversa  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  disaster,  and  marching  over 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  fell  upon  the 
Fisans  as  they  were  besieging  the  castle 
of  Fratta  near  Ravello,  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  fly  to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their 
consuls  dead  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amalfitans.  The  fleet  from  Sicily 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  Fisan  ships.  Those  which 
succeeded  in  escaping,  carried  with 
them  as  their  prize  the  Pandects  of 
Jttstinian.  The  Fisans  retained  pos- 
session of  this  precious  monument  of 
Boman  law  for  nearly  300  years,  when 
Guido  Capponi  captured  it  from  them 
and  carried  it  to  Florence,  where  it 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Fisans,  eager  to  avenge  the  re- 
pulse they  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1137  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships;  and 
Amalfi  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared or  dismayed  by  such  a  force, 
purchased  peace  without  striking  a 
blow.  Eavello  and  Scala  refused  to 
surrender  upon  such  terms,  but  after  a 
brief  defence  they  were  taken  by  storm 
and  pillaged  by  the  invaders.  From 
this  disaster  Amalfi  never  recovered. 
The  Norman  king  soon  found  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition  than  the  petty 
principalities  and  republics  of  this 
coast ;  and  what  the  Fisans  had  spared 
was  soon  destroyed  by  a  more  resistless 
enemy.  As  early  as  the  12th  centy. 
tlie  subsidence  of  the  land  had  laid 
part  of  the  lower  town  under  water, 
and  the  great  storm  and  inundation  of 
1343,  which  Fetrarch  has  described  in 
one  of  his  letters,  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  engulfing  the  beach 
which  then  existed  between  Amalfi  and 
Atrani.  This  catastrophe  will  explain 
the  fact  that  AmalB  has  now  no  trace 


of  its  ancient  quays  and  arsenals,  and 
scarcely  any  firagment  of  its  walls.  The 
massive  round  tower  on  the  Monte 
Aureo,  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
flanked  with  bastions  and  turreted,  and 
has  no  means  of  entrance  but  from 
above.  The  monastery  of  SS.  Trinity 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mint  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  upon  those  of  the  theatre, — 
the  only  public  ediflces  of  which  the 
site  is  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  title  of  Duke  of^  Amalfi 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Colonna,  Orsini, 
d'Este,  and  Ficcolomini  fiEimilieB.  The 
latter  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
centy.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Frinccs 
of  Stigliano,  from  whom,  in  1584,  the 
Amalfitans  piuH^hased  the  fief  and  placed 
it  under  the  crown.  In  1642  Flmip  II. 
again  conferred  the  title  on  the  Ficco- 
lominis,  but  the  citizens  having  pro- 
tested, their  claim  was  recognised  and 
the  grant  cancelled. 

The  town  and  its  dependent  villages 
have  7000  Inhab.  The  little  torrent, 
called  the  Canneto,  is  the  chief  source 
of  its  modem  prosperity,  supplying  the 
motive  power  of  its  paper-mUls,  and 
its  factories  of  paper,  soap,  and  macca- 
roni,  the  latter  of  which  are  celebrated 
not  only  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  are  exported  to 
France,  to  the  Levant,  and  to  South 
America.  There  are  numerous  paper- 
mills,  maccaroni  mills,  soap  manu- 
factories, &c. 

The  Cathedraly  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle,  whose  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
suffered  greatly  from  modem   altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  Lombardo- 
Saracemc,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Romanesque  style,  which  the  Nor- 
mans   introduced  into    Europe    after 
their  conquest  of  Sicily.    In  front  of 
the  edifice  was    a  wide  portico,  now 
fallen  down,  whose  arches  reat^d  cs^ 
colvmmB  oi  diSetwtA.  ot^'Bt^  vss.^  ^-t^- 
port\oii%,  ^\5i<Sti^  "^-fc  *0W6  «c^«sJyw^'e»^^^ 
had  evVdfialV^  ^i«eo.  XaJsjetv^cw^  «»s!«» 
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edifices.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
principal  entrance,  which  are  supposed 
to  date  firom  the  year  1000,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  furnished 
the  model  for  those  of  Monte  Casino. 
They  bear  two  inscriptions,  in  silver 
letters,  recording  their  erection  by 
Pantaleone  di  Mauro  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  for  the  redemption  of  his 
soul.  The  upper  inscription  is  Hoc 
opus  Andrea  memoruB  consistU,  effec- 
turn  Pantaleonis  bis  honore  cmctoris 
studiiSi  ut  pro  gestis  succedat  gratia 
culpis.  The  lower  is  as  follows  : — Hoc 
opusfierijussit  pro  redempUone  animee 
sua  Pantaleo  fiUus  Mauri  de  Panta- 
leone de  Mauro  de  Ma/u/rone  Comite. 
The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  three 
aisles  J  there  was  originally  a  fourth, 
but  it  has  disappeared.  The  nave,  with 
its  antique  marble  columns,  its  mosaic 
arabesques,  and  its  richly  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  last  cent.  An  antique 
porphyry  vase,  remarkable  both  for  its 
size  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  sarco- 
pliagL  with  bas-reliefs  of  considerable 
interest,  but  greatly  mutilated.  One 
of  them,  now  built  into  the  wall,  re- 
presents the  Bape  of  Proserpine.  On 
the  other  is  a  relief  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  or  the  story  of  Mars  and  Bhea 
Sylvia.  A  third  sarcophagus  has  upon 
it  the  following  lines  : — 

Hie  intus  homo  verus  certus  optumus  recumbe 
Quintus  Fabiitius  Rufus  nobilis  Decurio. 

Below  the  cathedral  is  the  crypt,  con- 
taining the  Bodg  of  St.  Andrew^  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  with 
other    reUcs,    by    Cardinal    Capuano, 
after  he  had  effected  the  reconcUiation 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
at   the    beginning  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  acquisition   of  such  a  relic  soon 
made   Amalfi    a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
In  1218   the  tomb  was  visitai  by  S. 
J^rancis  of  AsBJsi ;  in  1262  by  Pope 
lZr3an  IV.;  in  1354  by  Santa  Brigida, 
OJ2  her  return  Grom  Jerusalem;  by  Queen 


Joanna  I.,  and  by  her  husband,  Louis 
of  Taranto ;  and  in  1466  by  Pius  II., 
during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust 
and  removed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to 
Borne,  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  reUc-s  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fame  of 
the  apostle's  tomb  was  materially  aug- 
mented at  the  conmiencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have 
exuded  from  his  body  at  Patras,  the 
scene  of  his  crucifixion,  had  again  made 
its  appearance  at  Amalfi.  This  sub- 
stance, under  the  name  of  the  Manna 
of  St.  Andrew,  became,  like  that  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Ban,  a  source  of  great 
profit,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure 
of  disease ;  and  even  as  late  as  1544  it 
had  the  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fleet  under  Heyradin  Barbarossa!  It 
lias  been  commemorated  by  Tasso : — 

*  Vide  in  sembianza  placida  e  tranqnilla, 
U  Divo,  che  di  manna  Amalfi  instilla. 

Gerusal.  Conquistata^  ii.  82. 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  Michelangelo  NaccarinOy 
was  presented  by  Phihp  III.  of  Spain. 
The  crypt  was  restored  and  decorated 
by  the  &rst  three  viceroys  of  that  sove- 
reign. The  altar  was  designed  by 
Domenico  Fontana,  The  handsome 
Bell-tower  with  its  four  stories,  three  of 
which  are  square  and  the  fourth  round, 
capped  by  a  cupola,  and  decorated  with 
columns  and  four  little  towers  with 
mosaics  at  the  angles,  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  in  1276,  by  the 
Archbishop  Filippo  Augustariccio,  who 
also  furnished  the  bells  in  it. 

There  are  two  other  churches  worthy 
of  notice — that  of  S.  Ghradello  for  its 
handsome  Saracenic  cupola;  and  S. 
Lorenzo  for  its  door  with  sculptured 
jambs  resting  on  griffons. 

A  steep  path  from  the  W.  end  of  the 
beach  ascends  to  the  Convent  of  the 
I  Copptujcm,  i^8iSi%\n^  cYo^se  to  the  convent 
!  a  large  gtot\)0  otiNAift  \.,'^\v\<5ti\a  o^w 
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introduced  by  punters  in  their  sketohes 
of  the  scenery  of  Amalfi.  The  convent, 
which  still  retains  its  cloister  and  ar- 
cades, was  founded  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter  in  1212,  by  Cardinal  Pietro 
Capuano,  for  the  Cuteroians  of  Fos- 
sanova,  and  was  richly  endowed  by 
Frederick  II.  The  Cistercians  aban- 
doned it  after  haying  held  it  for  more 
than  200  years,  during  which  it  was 
goyemed,  among  other  abbots,  by  Gre- 
gory of  Florence,  the  friend  and  coun- 
sellor of  King  Bobert  the  Wise.  The 
building,  thus  deserted,  was  fidling 
into  ruin,  when  the  citizens  of  Amalfl, 
in  1583,  restored  and  handed  it  oyer  to 
the  Capuchins,  who  retained  it  until  its 
suppression  in  1815.  It  was  after- 
wards converted  into  an  hotel ;  but  in 
1850  it  was  restored  to  the  Capuchins. 
The  cloisters  are  still  perfect,  and  are 
very  interesting  as  an  example  of  the 
13th  cent ;  the  arcades  being  supported 
by  more  than  100  dwarf  coupled  co- 
lumns ;  the  arches  are  pointed,  as  are 
also  the  interlaced  mouldings,  each 
moulding  intersecting  4  others,  and 
tliereby  rorming  6  lancet  arches. 

In  the  VcUle  de*  MoUni,  a  narrow 
gorge  with  a  torrent  which  sets  in 
motion  numerous  paper-mills,  many 
varieties  of  ferns  grow  most  luxuriantly, 
and  every  plateau  is  covered  with  ruins 
of  mediffival  buildings. 

The  claim  of  Amalfi  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Marinef^s  Combats  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  any  better  foimdation  than 
mere  tradition.  The  date  assigned  to 
this  discovery  is  the  year  1302,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of  Anjou, 
in  whose  honour  the  ornament  of  the 
Jleur-de-lis,  which  the  compass  retains 
to  the  present  day  in  most  countries, 
is  said  to  have  been,  adopted.  Of  the 
inventor  himself  so  Uttle  is  known 
that  some  writers  give  his  Christian 
name  as  Giovanni,  and  others  as 
Flavio,  while  his  surname  is  variously 
given  as  Gioia,  Gira,  Giri,  and  Gisa. 
Not  a  trace  exists  of  any  fact  which 
ran  throw  light  on  hia  life,  not  a  tra- 
djtjon  as  to  the  ^place  of  his  burial. 


The  only  proof  adduced  that  the  name 
GKoia  ever  existed  at  Amalfi  is  a  monaa« 
tic  deed,  of  1630,  in  which  AngioU 
Gioia  is  mentioned  as  a  nun.  The 
compass  on  the  city  arms,  and  on  those 
of  the  province  of  the  Pnncipato  Citra, 
is  no  proof  of  the  discovery,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  the  period  when  these 
arms  were  granted. 

Amalfi  has  five  villages  dependent  on 
it:  Pogerolay  PcuHnOy  Lene^  Vettica 
Minor€y  and  Tovere;  all  lyin^  W.  of 
the  town.  The  district  in  which  they 
are  is  rich  in  vineyards,  olive-groves, 
and  fruit-trees  of  various  kinds ;  while 
the  coast  abounds  ¥rith  the  aloe  and 
the  prickly  pear,  the  cactus  opntUia  of 
Linnesus.  Pogerola  has  a  small  manu- 
fibctory  of  naUs.  On  the  hill  behind 
Vettica  Minore  is  the  deserted  hermit- 
age of  Ouoipito,  with  a  grotto  near 
it,  which  is  said  to  have  once  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  to  Sixtus  lY.  The 
best  plan  for  seeing  in  a  short  time 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
scenery  surroimding  Amalfi  will  be  to 
ride  to  the  Ferriera  at  the  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  MoUm^  whence  a  good 
path  ascends  to  PonUme^  8,  Sustackh^ 
and  Seala,  From  thence  to  MaoeUo^ 
returning  either  by  the  valley  of  Atrani 
to  Amalfi  (4  hrs.),  or  by  S.  Hairfcino 
a«d  the  waterfall  near  the  head  of  the 
valley  to  Minori,  and  thence  by  the 
carriage-road  to  Amalfi  (6  hrs.). 

The  traveller  who  is  desirous  of  visit- 
ing Salerno  and  Fsstum  from  Amalfi 
may  do  so  either  by  land  or  water.  In 
the  former. case  he  may  proceed  to 
Salerno  along  the  coast  through  Mai- 
ori,  Cetara,  and  Vietri,  by  the  comiohe 
carriage-road.  By  water  the  distance 
from  Amalfi  to  Salerno  is  about  8  m. ;  a 
boat  with  4  oars  may  be  hired  to  con- 
vey a  party  for  12  francs  or  even  less. 
The  traveller  who  has  no  time  to  ex- 
plore the  neighbourhood  of  Amalfi, 
may  visit  Atrani  as  he  passes,  and  from 
there  ascend  to  Ravello,  by  for  tbAmsM.t. 
inteorastm^  W«tl  m  VJoa  ^£^afic^kS^>^  «»^ 
re3om^bft\>o»X.«.\.l!&BOTv,   'Tw^^^fewcixa 
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TOWNS  OF  THE  C08TIBBA  D*AKAI.FI. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Amalfi  are 
12  small  towns,  which  are  worthy  of 
a  visit,  some  on  account  of  their  pic- 
turesque position,  and  others  for  their 
historical  or  artistic  interest.  Six  lie 
on  the  W.  and  six  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Amalfi  valley. 

1.  Western  Costiera. — Canca  (1300 
Inhab.),  prettily  situated  on  the  neck  of 
the  promontory  to  which  it  gives  name, 
and  which  is  so  narrow  near  the  town 
as  to  be  almost  isolated.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  little  ports  in  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  Its  merdiants  have 
nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  coast 
in  their  hands,  their  ships  being  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant 
and  even  in  those  of  the  United  States. 

IWore  (800  Inhab.),  situated  be- 
tween Conca  and  Praiano,  on  an  almost 
inaccessible  precipice,  in  one  of  the 
wildest  positions  of  this  coast.  It  is 
said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  roar- 
ing of  the  waves  in  stormy  weather. 
Two  of  its  chs.  contain  antique  cine- 
rary urns.  The  ch.  of  S.  Eliahas  a 
painting  of  the  Byzantine  schooL 

Praiano,  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  olive-groves  which  produce  excel- 
lent oil.  The  ch.  of  St.  Luke  contains 
a  few  pictures. 

Vettioa  Maggiore  adjoins  Praiano. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Holy  Family  by  lo  Zingaro, 
and  some  by  Bernardo  Lama, 

Positano  (3000  Inhab.),  a  singular 

town,  extending  frpm  the  sea-shore  to 

the  summit  of  a  rocky  hill,  is  a  more 

pleasing  object  from  the  sea  than  when 

it  is  entered.      Under  the   house   of 

Anjou  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 

matitime  iisjoortanoe.      In    the    final 

sniggle  of  Conradin,  the  Pisan  fleet, 

i^If/e/i  espoused  Ma  cause,  attacked  Po- 

»iaao  as  one  of  the  Btrongholds  of  the 
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Angevine  party,  sacked  the  town,  and 
destroyed  its  ships.  It  disputes  with 
Amalfi  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  Flavio  Gioia.  The  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  dell'  Assunta  contains  a  singular 
bas-relief  of  a  sea  monster,  with  the 
head  and  forelegs  of  a  wolf  and  the  tail 
of  a  sea-serpent,  in  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing a  fish.  This  sculpture  is  supposed 
to  have  been  taken  from  some  temple 
dedicated  to  Neptune,  from  whose  Greek 
name,  Poseidon,  the  Neapolitan  anti- 
quarians derive  the  name  of  the  town. 

Agerola  (4000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  on  a  small  plateau  below  the  E. 
slopes  of  the  Monte  S.  Angelo,  is  a 
very  cold  place  in  winter,  and  has  a 
Swiss  air  about  it.  It  has  5  dependent 
hamlets  scattered  over  the  mountains. 
On  the  N.E.  is  Ca/mfora,  in  whose 
churches  are  some  pictures  by  Andrea 
MaUnoonico,  and  by  Michele  Regolia, 
N.  of  Agerola  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Castel  di  Pino,  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  in  the  10th  cent,  by  Mastolo 
I.,  Doge  of  Amalfi.  The  wolf  is  still 
common  among  the  high  mountains 
behind  Agerola. 

II.  JEastem  Cosiiera, — Atbani  (3000 
Inhab.)  is  so  shut  in  by  mountains 
that  its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
its  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  dark 
and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Dragone. 
Atrani  and  AmaL&  may  be  said  to  join 
along  the  shore,  though  the  deep  ra- 
vines up  which  they  run  are  divided 
by  a  mountainous  promontory,  crowned 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  JPow- 
tone.  In  former  times  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls.  It  has  sufiered  considerably 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The 
ch.  of  S»  Salvadore  di  Bireto,  which,  a<?- 
cording  to  the  inscription  in  Latin 
verse  at  the  entrance,  was  where  the 
Doges  of  Amalfi  were  elected  and 
their  place  of  burial,  has  bronze  doors 
with  the  date  1087  and  the  name  of 
Pantaleone  Viaretta,  by  whom  they 
were  erected  "pro  mercede  animcB  sucb  et 
merita  S.  SehasUani  martgris.  The 
bells  b«a  tAie  d»te  oi  \^^^.  Within 
the   ch.  ia    a   fAsX^^  '\i\jSL\.  *\iA^   V\vb 
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wall,  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  ourious 
character.  A  tree,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  bird  is  taking  flight,  separates 
two  peacocks  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended :  one  peacock  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  man  against  which  two  Syrens 
are  reclining  their  heads ;  the  other 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  hare,  which  is 
attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by 
two  birds  of  prey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  or  signification  of  this 
sculpture.  Another  sepulchral  slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  families  of 
Freccia  and  d*Afflitto,  both  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period;  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Pontone.  In  the  sacristy 
is  an  antique  cinerary  urn,  on  an  in- 
scribed pedestal.  An  old  tower,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrani  is  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to 
occupy  the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IV. 

Half  way  up  the  mountain  is  a 
building  called  the  House  of  Mascmiello, 
who  is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  here  in  1622.  In  the  little  ch.  of 
S.  Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  at 
Naples,  is  preserved  a  Begister  of  Bap- 
tisms, in  which  the  name  of  Tommaso 
Aniello,  the  son  of  Oicco  cPAmalfi  and 
of  Antonia  OarganOy  of  the  Vico  Sotto 
di  Lavinaio,  a  small  street  adjoining  the 
Piazza,  appears  among  the  baptisms  of 
the  29th  of  June,  1620.  This  docu- 
ment was  discovered  only  a  few  years 
ago.  The  register  of  marriages  in  the 
same  ch.  records  the  marriage  of  Cicco 
d'Amalfi  and  Antonia  Gtirgano,  on  the 
18th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  a 
date  which  explains  the  term  bastard, 
which  was  appHed  to  him  by  the  royalist 
liistorians  of  his  insurrection. 

SoALA  (1400  Inhab.)  is  situated  on 
the  E.  slopes  of  the  precipitous  hill 
which  divides  the  gorge  of  Atrani  from 
that  of  Amal^.  It  commands  the  ra- 
vine  of  the  Dragone,  tm^  is  backed  by 


the  lofty  ridge  of  Monte  Gerreto.  It 
was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  which 
are  said  to  have  had  100  towers,  and  to 
have  included  ¥rithin  them  no  less  than 
180  churches ;  a  statement  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  credit,  if  we  were 
not  assured  by  an  ancient  tradition  that 
the  present  suburbs  of  Pontone  and 
Jliinuto  stood  within  the  circuit  of  tlie 
walls.  In  1113  Scala  was  sacked  by 
the  Pisans,  and  two  years  later,  when 
Amalfi  surrendered  without  striking  a 
blow,  Scala  offered  resistance  to  the 
invaders ;  but  the  superior  force  of  tlie 
Pisans  enabled  them  to  carry  the  place 
by  storm,  and  to  pillage  the  city  and 
its  suburb  of  Scaletta.  It  was  the 
.  birthplace  of  Q«rardo,  the  first  prior  of 
the  order  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
of  Jerusalem.  The  bishopric  of  Scala, 
instituted  in  987,  was  \mited  in  1603  to 
that  of  Ravello.  The  ch.  of  the  Ves- 
covado  has  a  crypt,  containing  a  cnici- 
fix  of  local  celebrity  for  its  miraculous 
powers,  and  two  tombs  of  some  inte- 
rest; the  first  of  Simonetta  Sannella, 
with  the  date  of  1348 ;  the  other  of 
Marinella  Bufolo,  the  wife  of  Antonio 
Coppola,  who  died  about  1400 ;  it  is 
of  fine  stucco,  and  has  been  richly  co- 
loured. The  picture  of  the  Assump- 
tion is  attributed  to  Marco  da  Siena. 
In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  the  bishop's 
mitre,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  gold- 
smith's work  of  the  13th  cent. ;  it  was 
presented  to  the  citizens  by  Charles 
I.,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  their 
services  during  the  African  expedition 
of  St.  Louis  against  the  Moors.  Tlie 
marble  pulpit  is  the  only  fragment 
which  now  exists  of  the  ch.  of  Tutti 
SanH,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
Coppola  &tmily  in  the  14th  cent.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a  Castagna  contains  a 
very  curious  sepulchral  slab  of  the  14tli 
cent.,  on  which  are  the  effigies  of  14 
members  of  the  Trara  family.  They 
are  in  monastic  habiliments,  with  their 
hands  crossed.  The  little  village  of 
Pontone,  which,  with  its  massive  ruins, 
forms  so  conspicuous  an  object  fcoxxs^lVsv 
sea,  "WttB  Qs^ed.  Scoletla  va.  ^^^isssSsS^* 

\ageB,  -wWi  Vfc  ^«A  ^  wiJcivs2^  ^"^  '^ 
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erected  in  the  10th  cent.,  was  fortified  hj 
walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain  to  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
plan.  In  the  pavement  of  the  ch.  of  S. 
Giovanni  is  a  shih,  hearing  the  effigj  of 
Filippo  Spina,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
Joanna  I.,  in  the  costume  of  a  cavalier, 
with  his  dogs  at  his  feet  and  the  date 
1346.  The  ch.  of  the  Annunziata  of 
MimUo  contained  a  curious  pulpit  of 
the  14ith  cent.,  supported  on  four 
marhle  columns,  and  ornamented  with 
vine-leaves,  hunches  of  grapes,  birds, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Spina 
family;  but  it  was  destroyed  in  the 
year  1854  by  order  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Amalfi.  On  the  ridge  of  the 
mountain  behind  Scala  is  the  ruined 
hermitage  of  JS,  Maria  de*  Monti,  fre- 
quently visited  for  the  view  which  it 
commands.  Between  this  hermitage 
imd  the  village  of  Lettere,  on  the  pla- 
teau of  the  mountains,  is  a  deep  natural 
rif  called  the  Megcmo  ;  it  is  about  25 
in  diameter,  and  the  water  at  the 
bottom  is  said  to  communicate  with  a 
spring  at  Castellammare. 

Sayello  (1500  Inhab.),  since  the 
carriage-road  to  Amalfi  has  been  opened, 
may  be  conveniently  reached  from 
the  latter  place,  where  donkeys  and 
mules  can  be  procured,  and  portantine 
for  ladies,  K>r  which  a  charge  of 
5  fr.,  to  go  and  return,  is  made.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  nearly  opposite 
Scala,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ravine 
of  the  Dragone,  and  surrounded  by 
vineyards  and  gardens.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
cent.,  by  some  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Amalfi,  who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Bepublic.  In  the 
11th  cent,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  G-uiscard, 
whose  son  Roger  rewarded  their  at- 
tachment to  the  Norman  cause  by 
inducing  Pope  Victor  III.  to  erect 
the  town  into  a  bishopric  in  1086. 
At  that  time  it  was  surrounded  by 
■a2Z^  which  included  within  their  cir- 
mf^  Jarge  population,  13  churches,  4 
^psteries,  and  numerous  palaces  and 
bundmgs.  The  town  is  fiUed  with 


fragments  of  ruins,  and  many  of  the 
modem  houses  are  built  with  the  re- 
mains of  medisval  edifices.  The  cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  S.  Pantaleo,  was 
founded  in  the  11th  oenty.  by  Niccold 
Sufbk),  Buke  of  Sora  and  grand  ad- 
miral under  Ck>unt  Roger  of  Sicily. 
The  bronze  doors,  with  their  54  com- 
partments of  sculptures  representing 
subjects  from  the  Passion  of  Our 
Saviour,  were  erected,  as  the  inscrip- 
tion tells  us,  by  Sergio  Muscetola  and 
his  wife  Sige^gaita  in  1179.  In  the  de- 
Ucacy  of  their  workmanship,  and  in  the 
taste  and  variety  of  their  decorations, 
they  are  most  interesting  examples  of 
art  in  the  12th  centy.,  they  were  pro- 
bably executed  by  Barisanus,  of  Trani, 
and  are  similar  to  those  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  that  town,  and  of  Monreale 
near  Palermo.  The  marble  pulpit, 
or  Gospel  ctmho,  inlaid  with  mosaics, 
is  supported  by  six  spiral  colimms  rest- 
ing on  the  backs  of  lions;  in  front  of 
it  is  a  smaU  pillar  with  an  eagle  and 
the  inscription  In  'pnncipto  ercub  verhum. 
The  steps  by  which  it  is  entered  are 
enclosed  in  a  marble  case,  covered  with 
mosaics;  over  the  arch  leading  to 
the  pulpit  is  the  fine  bust  of  Sigelgaita 
Rufolo.  .A  Latin  inscription  in  Leo- 
nine verses  records  the  construction  of 
this  ambo  in  1272,  at  the  cost  of 
Niccold  Rufolo,  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  admiral :  the  artist,  as  we  read 
in  another  inscription,  was  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  Bartolommeus  of  Foggia.  The 
Epistle  ambo^  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
mosaics  of  an  early  Christian  period,  re- 
presenting on  one  side  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  and  on  the  other  his  being 
ejected,  bears  the  name  of  Costantino 
Rogadeo,  the  2nd  bishop  of  Ravello, 
about  the  year  1130.  The  bishop's  chair 
is  approached  by  mosaic  steps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  high  altar.  A  few 
sepulchral  slabs  bear  the  names  of 
Rufolo,  d'Afflitto,  Gastaldo,  Rogadeo, 
and  other  famiUes  of  the  district.  There 
is  a  curious  inscription  fixing  the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  had 
redeemed  from  slavery  a  citizen  of  Ra- 
veUo,  pointiiig  to  >i\ie  it^Q^ajBQ.t  incur- 
sions oi  t\ve  "B«tV)OT^  ^YraX«%  wi  >Okvs. 
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coast.  The  ohi^pel  of  S.  Pftataleone 
contains  a  picture  of  the  school  of 
DomenicJdno^  representing  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  saint.  In  this  chapel 
is  preserved  a  phial  of  the  blood  of  the 
patron  saint,  which  is  hcUoved  to  liquefy 
on  the  anniyers«7  of  'us  martyrdom, 
like  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
In  this  cathedral  Adrian  lY.,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare  of  St.  Albans,  celebrated 
high  mass  in  1156,  in  the  presence  of 
600  nobles  of  Bavello,  36  of  whom 
were  Knights  of  St.  John.  Near  the 
cathedral  is  the  Palazzo  Bufolo,  in  for- 
mer times  the  most  magnificent  resi- 
dence on  this  coast.  It  ia  of  im- 
posing size,  with  a  cloister  of  Sara- 
cenic arches,  in  two  stones,  and 
flanked  by  two  massive  square  towers ; 
this  palace  was  built  by  the  Bufolo 
family  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centy.,  and  was  inhabited  at  various 
periods  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Charles 
II.,  and  Robert  the  Wise.  It  is 
the    property  of    our    country- 


now 


man,  Mr.  Francis  Nevile  Eeid.  The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay 
of  Salerno.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient 
Palazzo  d^li  Afflitti,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  and  the  interior 
of  the  ch.  of  San  G-iovanni  opposite,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  Gospel  ambo 
resting  on  4  columns,  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaics,  representing  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  are  worthy  of  notice. 

Minori,  an  industrious  town  of  2500 
Inhab.,  occupies  a  beautiful  position  in 
the  midst  oi  orange-groves  and  vine- 
yards, near  the  shore  at  the  entrance  of 
a  valley  watered  by  the  torrent  Begin- 
nolo.  Minori  was  one  of  the  arsenals  of 
the  Amalfitans,  the  large  picturesque 
tower  or  castle  on  the  adjoining  head- 
land havingbeen  one  of  its  defences.  The 
ch.,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  pre- 
serves in  the  crypt  the  remains  of  Sta. 
Trofimena,  the  possession  of  which  was 
so  much  coveted  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Amalfi  and  Sicardo  of  Benevento 
iu  the  9th  centy.  On  the  W.  shore 
near  the  town,  at  Marfnorata,  is  a 
cavern,  about  75  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  high 


at  the  entrance,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  end,  where  water  issues 
from  the  rook  in  great  volume,  and  in 
one  part  forms  a  pool  upwards  of  20  ft. 
in  depth. 

Maiori  (4000  Inhab.),  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  cent,  by  Si- 
cardo, is  situated  near  the  seashore  at 
the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tramonti. 
The  torrent  Senna  divides  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  supplying  the  motive  power 
of  its  paper  and  maccaroni  mills.  Above 
the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  S.  Nicola, 
with  its  massive  walls  and  embattled 
towers,  which  in  later  times  was  a 
stronghold  successively  of  the  Sanse- 
verini,  the  Colonna,  and  the  Piccolo- 
mini.  The  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Mare 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin :  the  roof  of  the  crypt 
is  supported  by  8  marble  columns. 
The  ch.  of  the  suppi'essed  monastery  of 
S.  Francesco  contains  a  monument  of 
the  Imperato  family,  dated  1587,  and 
several  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  of  , 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  the  best. 
E.  of  the  town,  on  the  S.  peak  of  Monte 
Falesio,  is  the  ruined  monastery  of  the 
Camaldoli,  founded  in  1485  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Maiori  under  the  title  of  S. 
Maria  delV  Awocataj  it  is  a  conspi- 
cuous object  from  all  parts  of  this 
coast. 

About  a  mile  S.E.  of  Maiori  is  a 
lofty  headland  formed  by  Monte  Fa- 
lesio, and  terminating  in  two  points,  of 
which  the  W.  is  the  Capo  cP  Orso,  and 
the  E.  the  Capo  del  Tumolo,  Off  the 
Capo  d'Orso  was  the  scene  of  the 
naval  victory  gained  by  the  French, 
commanded  by  FiUppino  Doria,  over 
the  Spanish  fleet  of  Charles  V.,  com- 
manded by  his  viceroy  Don  Hugo  de 
Mon9ada.  In  this  battle  Don  Hugo 
was  killed,  with  several  of  his  captains. 
The  Capo  del  Tumolo  is  remarkable  for 
the  strong  currents  which  set  roxmd  it. 
It  is  distant  3i  m.  from  Salerno,  and  20^ 
m.  from  thfi  ^\X3Cv\»i  ddiS^  C^sss^'wsl^Sssw, 
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T}ia  Railroad  to  Balemo  and  Eboli 
\mMm  through  Portim,  Torre  del 
(irwjo,  Torre  dell*  Annunziata,  Pom- 
fjeii,  H(jafati,  Angri,  Pagani,  Nocera,  and 
Cava,  perfonning  tlie  distance  in  2  hri. 
Tlie  trainii  leave  tlie  Jitatn.  6  or  fl  timen 

a  (lay. 

After  panning  Torre  dell*  Annunziata 
arui  Pompeii,  it  orodien,  at  Socifati,  the 
Harrio,  the  Sarmt  of  the  Rornani,  and 
^  JJraoontio  of  the  middle  agei. 

^t^0 popuUm,  tit  quK  rlg»t  lequorARarnuN. 

Vtitii.  ABn.  VII, 

hUmjw/M/  placdMt  nmglB  oila  Hamf, 

STATWt,  Silv,  ir.  9. 
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tlie  Kcne  of  two  deo- 
mwt:  iMttla,  tbe  iivt  in  1132,  betvieffi 
Knf  Bflfer  md  the  Codnts  of  Cbpp 
md  Alife  md  the  Gsrdimd  Crtsteano^ 
thenar  of  Benereiito,  bj  the  loos  of 
whkh  the  Somum  prince  was  eofo- 
pclled  to  fctiie  fo  a  time  to  SkOt  ; — 
the  fcexMid,  July  7th,  1460,  between 
Ferdinand  I,  of  AnH^ODLc  and  John 
Dnfce  of  AigoOy  «mb  of  Jiusse  Bene, 
»uy|itfHgitythePrimgtt'<!>f  Taraigktoand 
/aeopo  FieasnugL  FtOR&iiiaiii  wn»  de- 
ieatcdl,  aad  iBKapsifl  wiit&  (ml!«- 39  h*>r«e- 
meo  to  JS^igisK;:  amfi  ^mraitftto.  the 
flenend  wftiBm  Hiis  mi  had  ^exrt  to  aid 
hi■^  waff  Mt  (&Hfi  (nr  tjie  i^du  After 
thif  ddfeii^  IWfiiianiiL  and  ba»  finnilT 
were  Rdnu3edtt9>  swSl  jtentt^tibal  Qaeen 
Udxila  wnlfcedl  HftBQng&i  \Si&  streets  of 
J^aples  with  a  has  in  Boer  haoad  to  col- 
lect  oontribotioiK  far  eamrii^  on  the 
war ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  penetrated  to  the 
memf*  camp  to  entreat  her  unde,  the 
Prince  of  Taranto,  toembrMe  the  cause 
of  her  husband.  These  are  several 
nianu£M!tories  at  Sca&tL 

Further  on,  on  the  rt^  is  the  town 
of  AMgri.  The  s<m1  on  both  sides  of 
the  TOtA  is  chamctensed  by  great 
fertility.  A  huge  quantitr  of  madder- 
root  is  raised  hereabouts. 

On  this  plain,  between  the  Samo  and 
the  hills  of  Latere  on  the  S.,  the  last 
king  of  the  CKiths,  Teias,  was  defeated 
by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
in  553.  The  action,  which  had  been 
preceded  by  a  succession  of  combats 
lasting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  was 
precipitated  by  the  desertion  of  the 
fleet  and  the  &ilure  of  the  provisions, 
which  caused  the  Goths  to  get  rid  of 
their  horses  and  die  in  arms.  Teias, 
who  had  taken  up  his  position  on 
Monte  Sant*  Angelo,  descended  witli 
his  warriors  to  the  plain.  "  The  King," 
says  Gibbon,  "  marched  at  their  head, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  buckler  in  his  left ;  with  the 
one  ho  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  other  he  received 
t\\e  vreai^OYVi  wVac^i  o^ery  h&ivd  was  am- 
biUoui  to  wm  «|s^axa\>  \!c»  '^«>,    K&Kt 
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a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm 
was  ffttigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve 
javeUns  which  hung  from  his  shield. 
Without  moving  from  his  ground  or 
suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called 
aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fresh 
buckler,  but,  in  the  moment  while  his 
side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  bv 
a  mcMrtal  dart.  He  fell :  ana  his  head, 
exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the 
nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was 
no  more."  The  exact  scene  of  this 
event  was  Ions;  known  as  Pizzo  Aguto^ 
a  name  in  which  the  local  antiquaries 
recognise  the  corruption  of  the  words 
ad  ccBsos  Oothos, 

One  mile;  before  Nocera  is  the  town  of 
Pagani  (8000  Inhab.),  which  contains 
the  body  of  S.  Alfonso  de  Liguori, 
who  was  canonised  in  1839  by  Gregory 
XVI.  It  is  preserved  in  a  glass  case 
in  the  cli.  of  S.  Michele. 


NOOESA. 

This  town  of  7400  Inhab.,  22  m. 
from  Naples,  known  in  classical  times 
as  Nuceriay  or  Nuceria  Alfatema,  the 
rival  of  Pompeii,  which  was  captured 
by  Hannibal,  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a  hill  crowned  by  its  ancient 
citadel,  and  is  surrounded  by  isolated 
hills.  It  is  often  called  Nocera  de* 
Paganiy  to  distinguish  it  from  a  second 
Nocera  in  Calabria,  and  a  third  in 
Umbria.  The  origin  of  the  designa- 
tion de*  Pagani  has  been  much  dis- 
puted among  the  local  antiquaries. 
Some  suppose  it  obtained  this  epithet 
by  a  colony  of  Saracens  having  been 
brought  here  from  Palermo  by  Fre- 
derick n.,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  See  (Rte.  148).  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  contend  that  it  was 
derived  fr^m  the  villages,  pagi^  among 
which  its  inhab.  were  scattered  by 
the  wars  of  the  Goths  and  the  Longo- 
bards,  a  name  kept  to  this  day  by  one 
of  them^  Foffani^  which  is  now  larger  \ 


than  Nocera  itself.  This  opinion  gains 
support  frx>m  the  fact  that  the  word 
Pagcmi  was  not  first  introduced  in  the 
9th  or  10th  cent,  to  point  out  the  Ma- 
hometans, who  were  then  always  called 
Saraceni;  but  it  is  of  earlier  origin, 
and  was  appUed  to  those  gentiles  wno, 
living  in  villages,  adhered  longer  to 
their  old  creed,  thence  called  Paganism, 
Hugo,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  flights  Templars,  and  Solimcna 
the  painter,  were  natives  of  the  town ; 
and  Paolo  GHovio,  the  historian,  was 
created  bishop  of  the  diocese  by  Cle- 
ment VII. 

The  OUadel  of  Nooera  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  memorable  events.  Si- 
billa,  the  widow  of  Manfr^,  and  her 
son  Manfr^dino,  died  in  its  prisons  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento ;  and  St. 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  canonised  son  of 
their  conqueror,  who  preferred  the  cowl 
of  a  Franciscan  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  bom  within  its  walls. 
At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Angevino 
party  during  the  contest  for  the  throne 
between  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Charles 
Durazzo.  It  was  occupied  by  the  im- 
petuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled 
there  his  Cardinals,  and  assimied  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  Sovereign  . 
on  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  the 
crown.  Charles  Purazzo  sent  his  grand 
Constable,  Count  Alberico,  to  besiege 
him ;  but  the  Pope,  secure  in  his  retreat, 
contented  himself  with  appearing  three 
or  four  times  a-day  at  the  window  of  the 
castle,  with  bell  and  candle  in  hand, 
to  pronounce  his  curse  of  excommuni- 
cation on  the  besiegers.  It  was  during 
this  siege  that  the  Pope,  suspecting  the 
fidehty  of  the  Cardinal  Airchbishops 
of  Taranto,  Corfu,  and  Genoa,  and  of 
Cardinals  di  Sangro  and  Donati,  caused 
them  to  be  tortiured  with  most  revolts 
ing  cruelty.  After  witnessing  their 
sulerings  he  had  them  shut  up  in  a 
cistern,  reserving  them  for  a  more  hor- 
rible fate.  Tommaso  Sanseverino  and 
S^imondello  Ot^vxa^  ^\vc^  <sKa^<^  \52k  \^ 
rescue,  \\Bi\  vn^  iotc^  V^aaYt  '^«:^  'Okeonns^ 
the  \>ewLe^g^  «txK^^  >^S>^  \wxv>ii  "^^ 
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valley  of  Sanseverino  and  by  Ghiffoni  to 
Buccino,  among  the  fEistnesses  of  the 
ApennineB,  where  he  waited  the  arriTal 
of  the  Genoese  galleys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sele.  During  the  voyage  he  had 
the  five  Cardinals  tied  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  story  is  dif- 
ferently told  by  some  historians,  who 
add  the  Cardinals  of  Bieti  and  London 
to  the  number,  and  state  that  they  were 
carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  exe- 
cuted, except  the  English  Cardinad 
(Adam  of  Hertford),  who  was  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  his  countrpien 
there,  or,  as  others  wiU  have  it,  of 
Bichard  II.,  whose  legate  he  was.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  large 
barracks  built  by  Charles  III.  firom  the 
designs  of  Vcmmtelli, 

There  is  a  good  road  from  Nooera  to 
Sanseverino  (from  which  there  is  a  rail- 
way to  Naples  by  Samo,  Nola,  and 
Cancello,  in^hrs.),falling  into  the  route 
from  Avellino  to  Salerno.  It  is  in 
many  parts  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautiful  than  the  other  by  Cava. 
On  this  road,  3  m.  from  Nocera,  is  the 
village  of  Materdomim,  at  the  foot  of  a 
conical  hill  crowned  with  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  ch.  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Basil;  it  has  since 
passed  to  the  Franciscans.  The  ch. 
contains  the  tomb  of  Bobebt  op  An"  jof 
son  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  Beatbix,  the 
first  wife  of  that  monarch. 

On  the  rt.  side  of  road  andrly.  to  Cava, 
beyond  Nocera,  is  the  ch.  of  8.  Maria 
Maggiore^  in  the  village  of  the  same 
name,   originally  an   ancient    temple, 
restored  and  employed  as  a  baptistery 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity.    It 
has  some  resemblance  in  its  form  to 
S.   Ste&no  Eotondo    at  Bome.       Its 
arched  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  28  columns,  o^  different  orders 
and  lengths,  of  which  6  are  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  the  rest  mostly  of 
»noient  marbles.     In  the  centre  is  an 
octagonal  baptiamBl  font     It  has  re- 
oentfy  been  restored,  and  a  very  hand- 
Bome  modem  ch,  with  a  ^ood  det^bed 


bell-tower  built  near  it.  Some  Bo- 
man  statues  were  found  near  here  in 
1843. 

The  transverse  valley  which  separates 
the  mountain  group  that  extends  by 
Castellammare  and  Sorento   to   Cape 
Minerva,  commences  at  Nocera,  ascend- 
ing constantly  to  Cava,  its  summit  level, 
and  is  diversified  by  hamlets,  churches, 
villas,  and  ruined  castles,  embosomed 
in  trees,  or  surroimded  by  vineyards 
and  corn-fields,  presenting  a  scene  of 
cultivation  and  homely  beauty  which 
will  explain  the  influ^ce  of  the  spot 
in  forming  the  taste  of  Claude.      The 
road  passes    through   plantations    of 
poplars  which  are  topped  to  support 
vines,  whilst  upon  the  hills  on  each 
side  rise  picturesque    ruined    castles, 
especially   that  on  1.  above  the  village 
of  S.  Clemente.     The  numerous  high 
narrow  towers  scattered  over  the  hills 
on  the  1.  between  S.   Clemente   and 
Cava,  having  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  columns,  are  used  in  catching 
wild  pigeons.     The  mode  of  capturing 
the  bircb  is  peculiar  to  this  district :  at 
every  tower  one  or  more  shngers  are 
stationed,  who  are  warned  by  criers  at 
the  top,  called  gridatori,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds  ;   they  then  tlirow 
with  slings,  white  stones,  towards  those 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  nets  are 
spread ;  the  birds  instantly  follow  the 
lure,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers. 
This  curious  mode  of  chace  takes  place 
in    September    and    October,   during 
the  passage  of  the  wood  pigeons — there 
are  more  than  50  of  these  towers  about 
Cava. 

2  m.  8,  Clemente  Stat. ;  a  rly. 
branches  off  fi^m  here  in  1:^  lir.  to 
Sanseverino,  by  which  Nola,  Caserta, 
and  Benevento  may  be  reached  without 
returning  to  Naples.  2  trains  daily  at 
8*45  A.M.  and  3*10  P.M. 
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CAVA. 

Inns :  H6tel  de  Londres,  very  good ; 
Sdtel  Victoria^  also  well  spoken  of 
("landlord,  Delia  Corta,  obliging." — 
M.  S.,  AprU,  1868)  ;  and  Casa  Monaco, 
good.  (The  Villa  Cfioffi,  at  Castagneto, 
is  a  well-kept  house,  with  clean  airy 
bed-rooms,  fine  views,  and  good  cook- 
ing, Sig.  Oioffi  attentive  and  obliging. — 
jE".  p.  M.,  December,  1864.)  Cava  is  a 
flourishing  town  of  13,000  Inhab.  It 
consists  of  one  long  street  with  arcades 
under  the  houses  similar  to  those  of 
Sologna  ;  the  town  as  well  as  the 
neighbourhood  is  the  resort  of  Neapo- 
litans and  foreigners  during  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  when  furnished 
apartments  may  be  found  at  a  moderate 
expense.  The  climate  being  cool  and 
healthy. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Cava  is 
its  Benedictine  Monastery,  called  La 
TeinitX  di  Cava.  It  was  founded 
in  1025,  by  Qxiaimar  III.,  the  Lombard 
Prince  of  Salerno,  and  grandfather  of 
Sigelgaita  the  second  wife  of  Robert 
Guiscard.  S.  Alferius  was  the  first 
abbot.  The  road  to  the  monastery 
leads  through  vineyards  and  chestnut- 
trees,  backed  by  the  high  peaks  of  Mte. 
Finestra.  The  monast^  is  embosomed 
in  the  wUdest  scenes  of  wood  and 
mountain,  but  the  style  of  its  architec- 
ture is  not  in  harmony  with  its  ro- 
mantic position. 

The  Church  contains  the  tombs  of 
— S.  Alfbbiijs,  the  founder  of  the 
monastery  ;  of  SibiUa^  the  second  wife 
of  King  Roger,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy — she  died  at  Sa- 
lerno ;  and  of  several  Antipopes,  with 
whose  history  the  monastery  has  been 
singularly  associated.  Theodoric,  the 
antagonist  of  Paschal  II.  (1110),  died 
here  as  a  simple  monk :  and  a  stone, 
with  a  mitre  reversed,  in  the  walls  of 
tlie  ch.,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  grave 
of  the  Antipope  Gregory  VIII.,  elected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Emp.  Henry  Y. 
in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II.  (1118). 
Jts  orgm  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 


A  passage  behind  the  vestry  leads  to 
what  was  the  ancient  monastery  in  the 
Gk)thic  style,  built  under  the  rock,  and 
now  used  as  store  rooms.  Beneath  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  natural  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rook,  called  the  GhroUa. 

But  the  ffreat  attraction  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  its  vast  Abchiybs,  contain- 
ing 40,000  parchment  rolls,  and  up- 
wards of  60,000  MSS.  on  paper.   Many 
of  the  Diplomas,  which  amount,  with 
the  Papal  Bulls,  to  1600  in  number, 
relate    to     the    early    and    mediaeval 
liistory    of   Italy.      In    this    respect. 
Cava,  like  Monte  Casino,  is  a  mine  of 
national  liistory  during  at  least  4  cen- 
turies ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that    some    competent    person  would 
publish  a  complete  analysis  of  its  trea- 
sures,— a   task   wliich   tlie    admirable 
classed  catalogues  of  Padre  Bossi,  the 
archivist,  would  materially  faciUtat«. 
The  collection  commences  with  a  di- 
ploma  of   840,    in   which    Badelchi, 
Prince  of  Beneventum,  assigns  to  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  property 
which  had  been  forfeited  to  liim  by  a 
rebel.    Two  are  diplomas  of  the  Guai- 
mars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with  their 
effigies  still  perfect  on  the  scab ;  they 
date  from  the  9th  and  11th  centuries. 
Another,  dated  1120,  with  a  golden  seal, 
is  a  diploma  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
granting    to    this    monastery    several 
hinds  in   the   island    of   Sicily,  with 
some  Saracenic  and  Christian  slaves. 
A   third    of   Baldwin    VI.,  King    of 
Jerusalem,  granting    the   freedom    of 
navigation  to  the  ships  of  the  monastery. 
The  Papal  Bulls  date  from  the  year 
500,  and  include  several  which  are  in- 
edited.    The  judicial  documents  afford 
a  very  curious   insight  into   the   do- 
mestic and  social  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  particularly  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard period.     Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  example  of 
the  morgengctbe  of  793,  or  the  deed 
of  gift  by  which  a  husband  assigned 
a  part  of  his  property  to  his  wife  oil 
the  ixtOYmn%  «fiw«  xoaarcNsaj^  \  *»  ^soawscka. 
deed  oift4A,\>^  -w\as3cc'Cfta  W»r«c^^^ 
WWB  \)0Q»\3\e  V>  ^«-l  ^'^  ^-a.^^  scss\^^^«»-  ^^ 
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him,  is  handed  over  to  the  damsel  as 
security  for  the  payment ;  and  the 
deed  of  conveyance  by  the  stick  {jper 
fustem).  In  addition  to  these  the 
family,  municipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
registers,  and  other  docimients  of  a 
local  chskracter,  are  of  inestimable  value 
as  illustrating  the  civic  history  and  to- 
pography of  the  kingdom.  Q-iannone  and 
other  writers  availed  themselves  largely 
of  these  materials,  and  FUangieri  com- 
posed within  the  monastery  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  Science  of  Legis- 
lation. 

The  lAhra/ry  was  formerly  rich  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  have 
been  lost  or  dispersed.  At  present 
the  collection  contains  about  60  MSS. 
ranging  firom  the  7th  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  Codex  Legum  Longohardorumy 
dated  1004,  contains  a  more  complete 
digest  of  Lombard  law  than  any  other 
in  existence.  The  illuminated  Bibles 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Collection  of 
Heures  or  Prayers  is  enriched  with  ex- 
quisite miniatures  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Another  treasure 
is  the  MS.  Latin  Vulgaie,  which  every 
biblical  scholar  will  regard  with  atten- 
tive interest.  It  is  a  quarto  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  text 
of  St.  Jerome,  after  the  reading  of  Ida- 
cius  Clarus  (Vigilius),  who  was  Bishop 
of  Thapsus  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent. 
It  is  beautiftiUy  written  on  vellum,  in 
small  cursive  character,  with  three  co- 
lumns in  a  page  and  no  divisions  be- 
tween the  words,  except  an  occasional 
full  point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7th  cent,  at 
the  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  exact 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Va" 
tican  Library.  The  early  printed  books 
amount  to  about  600.  Among  them  is 
Gerson  JQe  Fassiowibus  Animi,  Mentz, 
1467  ;  the  Bihlia  Latina  Vulgata^ 
Venice,  in  folio,  1467 ;  the  Editio  prin- 
ceps  of  Eusebius's  Historia,  printed  in 
Gothic  type  about  1470,  of  Politian*s 
translation  ofHerodian^B  Sistoriarum, 
liome,  1493;  of  Thomas  k  Zempis'  De 
dmitation^  Christi,  printed  hj  Gunther 


Zainer ;  the  folio  Juvenal  of  1478,  and 
the  Tibullus  of  1488.  Salvator  Bosa  is 
said  to  have  resided  at  Cava,  and  to 
have  embodied  many  of  the  scenes 
around  in  his  best  pictures. 

Of  the  beautiftd  rides  that  there  are 
round  Cava,  we  shall  only  mention,  1. 
That  from  the  hotel  to  the  monastery  of 
la  TVinitdy  which  falls  eventually  into 
the  usual  road  to  it.  2.  The  ride  to  tlie 
summit  of  Monte  Finestra :  the  last  part 
of  the  path  must  be  made  on  foot.  3. 
To  the  village  of  S.  Lucia.  4.  To  tlie 
top  of  the  hill  of  S.  Liheratore,  wliich 
commands  the  bay  of  Salerno  and 
the  valley  of  Vietri  and  Cava  with  all 
their  vilLages ;  and  the  descent  thence 
on  the  Salerno  side.  From  the  mo- 
nastery of  La  Trinita  there  is  a  miile- 
track  commanding  fine  views,  wliicli 
crosses  the  summit  ofCapo  d!  Orso,  and 
descends  by  8,  Maria  delV  Avvocata  to 
Maiori. 

Leaving  Cava  for  Salerno,  we  de- 
scend the  valley  for  about  3  ni. 
through  exceedingly  fine  scenery,  tlie 
road  running  by  the  side  of  a  ravine 
with  a  torrent;  the  rly.  at  a  liigher 
level  through  cuttings  in  the  limestone 
rock,  passing  above  the  village  of 
Molina,  till  it  reaches  Vietri. 

2  m.  Vietri  (5000  Inhab.),  situated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  valley,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno.  There  is  no  inn,  but 
on  arriving  at  the  station  the  traveller 
will  find  carriages  in  abundance  to  con- 
v^  him  to  Amalfi;  the  charges,  as 
fixed  by  the  authorities,  are — ^for  car- 
riagewith  2  horses  to  Amalfi  going,  10, 
or  going  and  returning  on  the  same  day, 
15  frs.,  the  time  occupied  on  the  road 
being  IJ  hr.  The  road  passes  through 
the  town  by  a  long  street ;  in  the  ravine 
below  it  are  several  villas  situated  amidst 
thp  picturesque  scenery  of  the  valley. 
Just  before  entering  Vietri,  the  new  road 
of  the  Costiera  to  AmM  branches  oif 
on  the  rt.,  crossing  the  deep  ravine  by 
a  handsome  bridge  on  a  double  tier 
of    archer,     ^e  ^ost-road  proceeds 
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the  coast  of  the  gulf,  and  the  rlj.  along 
the  side  of  the  hill,  but  at  a  higher 
level,  to 


SALBBNO. 
3  m.  Sdtemo  Stat, 

Inns : — There  are  2  good  ones :  the 
Victoria,  on  entering  Salfemo  by  the 
carriage-road  from  Yietri,  on  the  1.: 
very  clean  and  comfortable,  with  oblig- 
ing landlords;  sea-baths  close  to  the 
hotel ;  visitors  can  make  arrangements 
for  board  and  lodging,  at  7  firs,  a  day ; 
this  hotel  has  the  advantage  of  a  more 
airy  situation,  absence  of  smells,  and 
a  garden  behind,  commanding  fine 
views  over  the  bay  and  the  coast  to- 
wards Amalfi :  the  Hotel  d' Angleterre, 
kept  by  Salvi,  on  the  Marina,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  the  house 
formerly  the  Victoria  (clean,  comfort- 
able, with  moderate  charges,  1864) : 
there  is  also  a  second-class  house  called 
the  Locanda  del  Sole,  in  the  town,  on 
the  seaside. 

Salerno  (16,000  Inhab.)  is  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  N.  extremity 
of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines  which  protect  it  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  partly  on  the 
fertile  plain  which  forms  the  curve  of 
the  gulf. 

It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Principato  Citra,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  large  number  of  the  gentry 
of  the  province.  There  is  a  good 
theatre.  The  traveller  who  happens  to 
visit  it  during  the  September  fair  will 
see  a  great  (fisplay  of  cattle  and  a  sin- 
gular collection  oi  costumes. 

The  old  city  is  irregularly  and  badly 
built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
were  inconvenient  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marina,  now  called  the  Corso 
di  Garibaldi,  which  is  1  m.  long,  on 
which  stands  the  Palace  of  the  Prefect, 
and  a  statue  raised  to  Pisacane,  a  re- 
volutionary leader  of  the  "Cagliari" 
steamer  noUmety  in  1857,  who  was 
executed  at  8apri. 


The  Cathedral  alono  remains  to  mark 
the  importance  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages ;  but  it  has  been  so  much  altered 
that  its  original  and  characteristic  archi- 
tecture has  been    destroyed.    It  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew 
in  1084,  by  Robert  Ghiiscard,  who  plun- 
dered Peestum  of  its  marble  and  sculp- 
tures to  embellish  it.    The  quadrangle 
or  atritmi  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  ancient  Qolunms,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  PsBstum,  of  different  marbles, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.    In 
the  centre  formerlv  stood  the  huge  gra- 
nite basin,  now  m  the  Villa  Reale  at 
Naples.     Round  the  sides  of  this  fore- 
court are  14  ancient  sarcophagi,  con- 
verted by  the  Normans  and  their  suc- 
cessors into  Christian  sepulchres.     The 
bronze  doors,  with  crosses  and  figures 
of  6  of  the  apostles,  originally  inlaid  m 
silver,  were  executed  by  Landolfo  Bu- 
tromile  in  1099.      The  interior,  mo- 
demised  and  whitewashed,  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  Crypt  and  its  historical 
tombs  than  for  its  architecture.    The 
Tombs  include  those  of  Gregory  VII., 
HiLDEBBAKD,  who  died  here  in  1085, 
the  guest  of  Robert  Ghiiscard,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  two  months.    The  last 
words  of  that  celebrated  Pope  comme- 
morate his  persecution  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV. :  Dileon  JuitiHam  et  odivi 
iniquitatem;  propterea  morior  in  exi- 
lio.    His  tomb   was  restored  in  1678 
by  Archbishop  Colonna,  as  stated  on 
an  inscription  in  the  1.  transept:  on 
opening  the  vault,   the  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  perfect,  and  still 
clothed  in  its  pontifical  robes.      The 
chapel  at    the    extremity  of  the    rt. 
hand  transept,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  pontiff  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Procida,  and  its  vaulted  roof 
has   a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine 
style,   said  to  have  been  designed  by 
John  himself.    The  statue  on  the  altar 
of  Gregory  Vll.  is  long  posterior  to 
his  time. 

The  two  pulpits  and  that  in  the  chois 
in  front  o€  t\\B  «w3i^"\!^<a^  ^  '(JcccQSia^ 
"wYdch  ate  bsaiOl  \.o  \k»N^  \i«ecL  ci^^rjo^s^ 
by  OTdesr  oi  SoYvn.  o^  ^^cvSks^  ««.  ^^^'^ 
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examples  of  the  rich  mosaic  work  which 
was  introduced  into  Italy  by  Q-reek 
artists.  The  two  grand  ambones  are 
placed  in  the  naye,  before  the  choir, 
which  here  has  retained  its  original 
position  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Stairs 
opening  out  of  the  choir,  finely  deco- 
rated in  mosaic,  lead  to  each  pulpit. 
In  front  of  the  larger  one  on  rt.  is 
a  fine  Paschal  candelabrum,  also  in 
mosaic,  the  ambo  itself  being  sup- 
ported on  12  granite  columns,  whilst 
the  opposite  one  rests  on  4  of  the  very 
rare  black  por^yry  called  Forfido 
NerO'Bianco.  The  raised  space  be- 
tween the  choir  and  high  altar  is  paved 
in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and  has  two 
splendid  columns  of  Verde  Antico  mar- 
ble, supporting  candelabras  ;  they  were 
brought  from  Psestum.  Of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  the  most  remarkable 
is  that  of  Mabg-abet  op  Aj^joit,  Queen 
of  Charles  Durazzo,  and  mother  of 
Eing  Ladislaus  and  Johanna  II.,  in 
the  1.  aisle.  She  is  represented  beneath 
a  canopy  on  her  urn,  supported  by 
allegorical  figures,  whilst  upon  a  bas- 
relief  in  front  she  is  seen  enthroned 
between  ladies  of  her  Court  and  her 
children.  There  are  3  Pagan  sarco- 
phaghi,  forming  tombs  of  bishops, 
with  very  singular  ornaments  for  a 
religious  edifice.  One  of  them  re- 
presents the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  another  a  scene  of  the 
Vintage;  the  third  forms  the  base  of 
the  monument  of  an  Archbishop  Ca- 
rafia,  in  the  rt.  transept,  of  the  17th 
centy. 

In  the  chapel  or  inner  room  of  the 
Sacristy  the  altar  is  ornamented  by  a 
very  interesting  work  of  art,  a  Palla^ 
or  front,  composed  of  54  subjects, 
sculptured  in  ivory,  28  of  which  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old,  the  others  of 
the  New  Testament.  They  were  ori- 
ginally most  probably  bound  together 
with  silver,  which  has  disappeared. 
They  commence  with  the  Creation  and 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness.  As 
works  o£  art  they  are  of  no  great  merit, 
dein^  rude  in  deeign  and  execution. 
2!bej^  may  hare  been  brought  from  the 


Eetuming  to  the  ch.,  ovei*  the  prin- 
cipal door  is  a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, bearing  in  his  1.  hand  the  book 
on  which  is  inscribed  "  lAber  Genera- 
tionis  Jesu  Christ,  filii  Datiid."  The 
Subterranean  Ch,  is  reached  by  a  flight 
of  steps  out  of  the  rt.  aisle,  on  the 
wall  of  which  is  a  curious  ancient  bas- 
relief  of  a  vessel,  its  mast  struck,  whilst 
two  men  are  unloading  bales  from  it. 
The  Crypt,  ar  ch.  in  itself,  is  profusely 
decorated  with  coloured  marbles,  in  the 
style  of  Florentine  mosaic.  It  dates, 
according  to  the  inscription  on  its 
walls,  from  a.d.  oioiocxvi.  In  the 
centre  stands  the  altar  of  St.  Matthew, 
with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  St.  upon 
it ;  whilst  in  the  Confession  beneath, 
are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  Evan- 
gelist, which  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  here  from  the  East  in  930. 
The  altar  and  chapel  were  erected  by 
Domenioo  Fontana.  In  niches  round 
this  subterranean  ch.  are  busts  of  Bps. 
of  Salerno,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  saints  by  the  Church. 

The  Campanile  or  Bell-tower,  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  cathedral, 
has  its  two  lower  stories  alone  pre- 
served of  the  original  edifice,  wliicli 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Roger 
(1130).  They  are  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  travertine,  having  marble 
and  granite  columns  at  the  angles.  The 
two  upper  tiers  and  the  lantern  in 
brick  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  Archbishop's  Palace  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  a  curious  inscription 
under  the  gateway,  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain T.  Tettienus,  who  gave  a  large 
sum  towards  decorating  an  JEdem 
Pompoms, 

There  are  several  other  churches, 
but  they  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  There  is  little  to  see  in 
Salerno  besides  the  Cathedral.  Near 
it  is  the  Largo  dei  Tribunali,  where  are 
the  Law  Courts,  and  the  College,  which 
has  a  feir  Public  Library.  An  excur- 
sion to  the  Castle  will  require  an  hour, 
a  hard  pull  for  the  pedestrian ;  except 
the  finftNiew  \t  commasida^it  will  scarcdy 
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in  i^uins.  I*rdm  it  descended  two  cur- 
tain walls  to  the  seaside,  enclosing,  as 
in  most  strongholds  of  the  12th  centy., 
the  whole  Qf  Uie  dty. 

Salerno  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  the  empire,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  In  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
the  only  port  which  the  princes  of  Be- 
nevento  possessed,  and  which  they  often 
made  their  permanent  residence. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  had  its  Lombard 
princes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  11th 
cent.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  8  months, 
it  was  captured  b^  Robert  G-uiscard, 
who  was  woimded  m  the  breast  during 
the  attack.  From  this  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  seats  of  tlie  Norman 
rulers  in  S.  Italy.  The  Parliament 
of  Barons,  by  which  Roger  was  de- 
clared King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
held  within  its  walls  in  1130.  In  1193, 
during  the  long  war  between  Tan- 
cred  and  Henry  VI.,  Henry  had  left 
the  empress  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
King  Rog^  at  Salerno,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Grermany ;  but  Tancred,  in 
his  absence,  gained  so  many  adTantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king,  delivered  the  em- 
press into  his  hands.  Tancred,  who 
was  her  nephew,  immediately  sent  her 
with  all  honours  to  Germany ;  but  the 
Emperor,  while  appreciating  this  act  of 
the  king,  punishoi  the  Salemitans  for 
their  breach  of  faith  by  razing  their 
city  to  the  ground.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  restored  the  town  in 
the  following  cent.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  of  Procida. 

The  &ane  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages  was  founded  chiefly  by  the  School 
of  Medicine  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Petrarch  calls  it  the  Fans  MedidiuB^ 
and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  mentions  it  as 
standing  as  pre-eminent  in  medicine  as 
Paris  was  in  science,  or  Bologna  in 
law : — PaHtUt  in  scientiis^  ScUemum  in 
medicina^  Bononia  in  Ugibua^  Aureli- 
anum  in  aucioribus  JloruerufUi  "The 
treasures  of  Qredan  medicine^**  sayi 


GKbbon,  "had  been  communicated  to 
the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Sicily;  and  in  the  intercourse  of 
peace  ana  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge 
had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city  in  which  the 
men  were  honest  and  the  women 
beautiful.*'  The  maxims  of  the  School 
of  Salerno  were  abridged  in  a  string  of 
aphorisms  in  Leonine  verses  in  1110, 
and  dedicated  to  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  ConqUerorj  who  visited 
Salerno  for  the  cure  of  a  Wound 
received  in  the  Holy  Land ;  Robert 
is  here  designated  as  Sex  Anglorum, 
Robert  being  absent  on  the  death  of 
Ruftis,  Henry  I.  usurped  the  Crown  of 
England.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work 
we  give  the  following  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of  sage  tea : — 

Car  moriatur  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horto  ? 
Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis  ? 
Salvia  salvatrix,  naturse  conciliatrix, 
Sjilvia  cmn  ruta  faciunt  tibi  pocula  tuta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Salemitan  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
simples,  or  that  their  remedies  were 
alwavs  of  the  same  sort.  The  following 
is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
was  no  doubt  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed : — 

Si  noctuma  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini. 

Hoc  ter  mane  bibas  itenim,  et  fuerit  medicina. 

The  school  attained  its  greatest  cele- 
brity in  the  12th  cent.  No  person  was 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  not  been  examined 
by  this  college.  Proofs  of  legitimacy, 
and  of  having  studied  medicine  for 
seven  years,  were  required  from  the  can- 
didates. The  examination  was  pubUc, 
and  consisted  of  expositions  from  Gtden 
and  Avicenna ;  and  after  the  examina- 
tions the  graduate  was  to  practise  for 
one  year  xmder  a  physician.  Surgeons 
were  to  attend  the  medical  course  for 
a  year  previous  to  examination,  and 
no  druggist  was  allowed  to  dispense 
medicines  xmloss  he  had  received  a 
certificate  from  tba  co\k%^. 

The  poxt  ol  ^«X«rao  ^Wi  ^isiXfisessoRR^ 
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John  of  Procida  to  superintend  the 
work.  In  1318  it  was  completed  by 
King  Robert,  but  it  is  ahnost  IQled  up 
with  sand.  A  new  one  is  now  in  pro- 
gress of  construction,  protected  by  a 
pier  on  the  south,  from  which  come  the 
most  dangerous  seas  and  winds. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings,  among 
which  is  the  Palace  of  the  Intendente, 
are  remarkable  for  their  architecture. 

The  lofty  hill  which  rises  immediately 
above  the  city  is  crowned  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  Citadel^  before 
which  Robert  Q-uiscard  received  his 
woimd.  The  reader  of  Boccaccio  will 
recollect  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  secret  nuptials  and  tragical  death  of 
Sigismonda  and  Gkdscardo,  the  one  the 
daughter  and  the  other  the  page  of 
Tancred, 

From  Salerno  excursions  can  be 
made  to  PsBstum,  Amalfi,  and  Sorren- 
to. The  routes  by  which  the  two 
latter  places  can  be  reached  have  been 
described  in  our  account  of  Amalfi. 
An  excursion  of  18  m.  can  also  be 
made  to  Avellino  1[Rte.  148),  and 
thence  either  return  to  Naples  by  Mon- 
teforte,  or  proceed  to  Benevento  by 
Montesarchio  (Rte.  146).  The  follow- 
ing are  the  fares,  as  fixed  by  the  au- 
thorities, for  carriages  between  Salerno 
and  Pajstum :  going  and  returning 
30  frs.,  with  3  to  5  frs.  buonamano ; 
Amalfi  10  frs.,  or  going  and  returning 
15  frs. ;  to  the  monastery  of  La  Cava 
the  same ;  to  Sanseverino  according  to 
agreement.  Rly.  from  Sanseverino  to 
Naples,  and  Pompeii  to  S.  Clemente 
(p.  306). 

P^STUM. 


Of  all  the  objects  that  lie  within  the 
compass  of  an  Excursion  from  Naples, 
Paestum  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing. A  journey  to  the  South  of  Italy 
can  hardly  be  considered  complete  if 
Pffistum  has  not  been  visited. 

By  the  aid  of  the  railway  it  is  now 
easy  to  visit  Psestum  from  Naples.  The 
best  mode  will  he  to  go  io  Salerno  by  rail, 
^  and  sleep  there  on  the  first  night ;  on  tlie  i 
second  day  to  take  a  carriage  to  Psestum,  \ 


return  to  Salerno  in  time  for  the  last 
train  for  Naples,  or  sleep  at  Cava  or 
Salerno,  and  return  on  the  third  day 
to  Naples,  or  vary  the  route  by  com- 
bining the  excursion  with  one  to 
Amalfi  and  Sorrento.  If  Cava  and 
Salerno  have  not  been  visited  before, 
by  going  to  Nocera  by  an  early  train 
there  wjU  be  time  on  the  1st  day  to  see 
the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  the 
Monastery  of  La  Trinita  di  Cava  (p. 
307),  and  the  Cathedral  at  Salerno. 
Travellers  who  are  pressed  for  time, 
and  wish  to  have  a  brief  sight  of  the 
Temples,  can  perform  the  journey  in 
a  single  day,  during  the  summer 
months,  starting  by  the  earliest  train 
to  Salerno  or  Battipaglia,  and  by  car- 
riage from  there  to  Psestum  and  back. 
In  this  way  they  can  return  in  time  for 
the  last  train  to  Naples. 

The  distance  from  Salerno  through 
Battipaglia  to  Psestum  is  about  24  Eng. 
m.,  and  is  performed  in  from  3i  to  ^ 
hours  by  the  road.  From  Eboli  to  Peb- 
stum,  by  Persano,  there  is  a  road  of  14  m. 
The  journey  to  Psestum  can  be  further 
abridged  by  taking  the  rly.  from  Salerno, 
or  the  visitor  can  proceed  direct  from 
Naples  to  Battipagha  or  Eboli;  but 
conveyances  will  scarcely  be  found  at 
eithOT  of  these  places  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey,  if  not  ordered  from  Salerno 
beforehand.  In  this  way  a  spring  or 
autumn  day  will  prove  sufficient  to  go 
and  return.  As  instances  of  brigandage 
have  been  somewhat  frequent  on  this 
route  of  late  years,  visitors  on  arriving 
at  Salerno  wUl  do  well  to  inform  them- 
selves as  to  the  safety  of  the  journey, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  escort  from 
Battipaglia. 

Leaving  Naples  at  6  or  9  A.M.,  Batti- 
pagha is  reached  at  9  or  midday  :  the 
distance  to  Pajstum  is  12  m.,  to  be  per- 
formed in  2  hrs.  Returning  for  the 
5|  train,  Naples  will  be  reached  at 
8^  P.M. 

On  leaving  Salerno  the  high-road  to 
Calabria  (Rte.  155)  and  rly.  are  followed 
as  far  as  12^  m.  Battipaglia^  a  village  on 
the  Tusciano,  where  the  branch-road  to 
PaBStuTft.  diNCt^  otl  the  rt.    The  route 
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'     Ground  Plan  of  the  Hums  of  P.B8TUM. 


1.  Tombs. 
S.  Bridge. 

3.  Porta  Aurea. 

4.  Small  Tample,  suppoMd  to  be 

of  Cera  or  Vesta. 

5.  Modem  Church. 
9.  Amphitheatre. 

7.  Suppoeed  Temple  of  Peace. 

8.  Short  Cdtrams. 

».  Foram  Paeitanum. 

10.  Large  Temple  of  Neptune. 

11.  CIrcnIar  excaration. 


REFERENCES. 

18.  RaeilicR. 

18.  Porta  Juttitia. 

14.  Lucinella. 

15.  Pyramidal  edifice. 

16.  Gate  of  the  STren,  fhim  the 

•culjptured  tigan  of  a  STren. 

17.  Aqueduct. 

18.  Cittenw. 

19.  Ruined  Towere  alooK  the  City 

walla. 
SO.  Cboular  Mound 
tl.  Secret  FMmgea.- 


SS.  Marine  Gate. 
28.  Fons  Lupata. 

54.  Remains  of  Column*. 

55.  Circular  edifice  and  TtaTertifl 

depoeits. 

56.  Modern  Tower. 

V-  Traces  of  an  Aqueduct. 
8R.  Site  ofthe  Ancient  Port. 
<».  Modem  Farm  Building*. 
80.  Travertin  bicruetationB. 
«1.  Vestiges  of  the  Ancie»H|Strrctii. 
Ml.  Modem  Koad. 
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Tusciano  and  the  Sele,  This  riyert  the 
Silarus,  to  be  shortly  crossed  by  a 
bridge,  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  calcareous  incrustations : 

Nunc  Silarus  qnoB  natrit  aquis,  quo  gurgiie 

tradunt 
Duritiem  lapidum  mersU  inolescere  ratnis. 

Su.  Ital.  Tin.  582. 

In  fltlxniile  Silah)  ulthi  Surrentom,  non  vir- 
gulta  modo  immena,  verum  et  folia  lapidescunt. 

On  the  plain  between  this  river  and 
^sestum  Crassus  defeated  the  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  its  banks  in  the  15th 
cent,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
rebeUious  Barons  and  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Calore 
with  the  Sele,  and  between  the  two 
rivers,  is  the  Royal  Hunting-ground  of 
Persano^  backed  by  the  range  of  Monte 
AUmmo,  It  is  30  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  villa  residence. 

After  passing  the  Sele,  prettily  placed 
on  the  hms  to  the  E.  is  seen  Capaccio 
Vecchio.  Its  ancient  Cathedral  is  almost 
the  only  building  remaining.  Higher  up 
the  hill  is  Capaccio  Nuovo,  a  thriving 
village,  where  the  inhabitants  removed 
as  a  healthier  spot.  Soon  after  we  dis- 
cover the  Temples.  The  plain  extending 
from  BattipagUa  to  Paestum  is  tenanted 
by  wild  horses,  buffaloes,  swine  and 
sheep,  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  The 
SalsOf  which  formerly  flowed  by  the 
walls  of  the  city,  is  now  choked  with 
sand  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  it 
overflows  the  plain,  forming  stagnant  ^ 
pools,  the  resort  of  herds  of  buffaloes. 
A  good  deal  of  cotton  is  grown  here- 
abouts, and  within  these  10  years  cul- 
tivation has  been  creeping  over  the 
waste  tract,  owing  chiefly  to  the  inhab. 
of  Capaccio  Nuovo. 

The  origin  of  P.ESTUM,  or  Poseidokia 

as  it  was  called  previous  to  the  Boman 

conquest,  has  been  attributed  by  some 

antiquaries  to  the  Phcenicians,  and  to 

the  Etruscans  by  others ;  while  many 

Iiare  endeavoured  to  asaign  to  it  a  more 

remote  ongin  still.     Yet  the  only  his- 

fojTcal  sceount  we  hafve  of  its  origin 


from  Strabo  is,  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sybaris,  probably  when 
that  city  was  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
Strabo  adds  that  it  was  originally 
close  to  the  shore,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  removed  more  inland.  Its 
foundation  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  B.C.  600,  for  it  was  a  flourishing 
colony  when  the  Phocseans  founded 
Velia  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  540 
B.C.,  dnce  Herodotus  states  that  they 
employed  a  Poseidonian  as  the  architect 
of  their  city.  After  thedefeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  273,  Posidonia  shared  the  fate  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Lucanians, 
and  becstme  a  Boman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Pjestttm.  Atheneeus  tells  us 
that  the  Posidonians,  after  the  loss  of 
their  independence,  and  the  aboUtion  of 
their  Greek  customs,  assembled  annually 
at  a  solemn  festival  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection, and  weep  in  common  over  the 
loss,  of  their  suppressed  rites  and  lan- 
guage. Pffistum  soon  declined  in  im- 
portance as  a  Boman  colony.  It  is 
indeed  scarcely  mentioned  from  this 
period  to  the  era  of  the  Latin  poets.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  atmosphere  was 
already  contaminated  by  malaria,  and, 
as  the  population  diminished,  the  culti- 
vated 'phm  gradually  became  converted 
into  marsh-lands.  The  fall  of  the  Boman 
empire  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  S.  Italy 
which  embraced  Christianity.  The  Sara- 
cens destroyed  it  in  the  9th  cent.  The 
few  remaining  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  their  bishop,  took  reftige  in  the  liills, 
and  there  founded  the  town  of  Capaccio 
Vecchio.  Since  that  time  the  site  has 
remained  deserted.  The  ruins  were 
despoiled  by  Bobert  Guiscard  in  the 
11th  centy.,  to  construct  the  Cathedral 
of  Salerno. 

The  ancient  Walls  of  the  city,  built 
of  large  masses  of  travertine,  are  still 
erect  throughout  their  entire  circum- 
ference. They  form  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, 2^  m.  in  circuit,  and  are  in 
many  placies  12  ft.  high.  Bemains  of  8 
towers  and  4  gateways  may  be  traced ; 
the  ^*  gatONray  i&  almoat  perfect,  and 
its  atoh)  nMa^  ^  ^»  ^o^^^  '^  evi\}v£%« 
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tTpon  its  keystones  are  the  vestiges  of 
two  bas-reliefe,  representing  a  syreu 
and  a  dolphin;  the  style  of  sculpture 
in  these  reliefs,  though  much  defaced, 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures 
on  their  origin.  Some  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains may  be  seen  outside  this  gate- 
way, with  some  fragments  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets.  From  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  and  especially 
of  the  gateway,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  much  more  recent  than  the  temples. 
In  approaching  Psestum  from  Salerno, 
the  area  vrithin  its  walls  is  entered  by 
the  N.  gateway,  outside  which  was  a 
NecropoUs,  where  several  tombs  con- 
taining Chreek  armour  and  vases  have 
been  discovered.  One  of  the  tombs  had 
beautiful  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  warriors,  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  but  nothing 
else  was  found  in  it  but  the  head  of  a 
spear. 

7^  Temples.  —  These  magnificent 
ruins  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens,  the  most  striking  existing  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  taste  which  in- 
spired the  architects  of  Greece.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  any  ancient  writer,  although 
they  are  doubtless  the  most  venerable 
examples  of  classical  architecture  in 
Italy.  The  principal  and  most  ancient 
of  these  temples  is  the  central  one  of 
the  three,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  Neptune.  —  (Length  of 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  195  ft.  4  in. ; 
br^uith,  78  ft.  10  in. ;  height  of  colunms, 
including  capitals,  28  ft.  11  in.;  dia- 
meter 01  columns  at  base,  6  ft.  10  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  24 ;  entablature, 
12  ft.  2  in.  CeUa:  length,  90  ft.; 
breadth,  43  ft.  4  in.  Columns  of  the 
cclla :  height,  including  capitals,  19  ft. 
9  in. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  8  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  lower  range,  20; 
upper  range,  16.)  This  temple,  which 
is  coeval  with  the  earUest  period  of  the 
Grecian  emigration  to  the  South    of 


Ero-eminent  style  of  arohiteoture.    So- 
dity,  combined   with  simplicity  and 
grace,  disting^h  it  from    the  other 
buildings.     .     .    .     Low  columns  with 
a  great  diminution  of  the  shafts,  bold 
projecting  capitals,  a  massive  entabla- 
ture, and  triglyphs  placed  at  the  angles 
of  the  zoophorus,  are  strong  presumptive 
proofs  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  diminish  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  top,  although 
at  first  sight  they  have  the  appearance  of 
swelling  in  the  middle.''    This  deception 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  stone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.    The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  hypeethral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  cella  open  to  the  sky ; 
not  a  single  oolmnn  is  wanting,  and  the 
entablature  and  pediments  are  nearly 
entire.     The  building  consists   of  two 
peristyles,   separated  by  a  wall ;   the 
outer  peristyle  has  6  colmnns  in  each 
front,  and  12  in  each  flank  exclusive  of 
those  at  the  angles ;   upon   these  86 
columns  rest  an  architrave  and  frieze. 
The  stylobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  3 
steps ;  5  other  steps  gave  access  to  the 
cella,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  5  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  peri- 
styles.   Fart  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos,  in  which  the  staircase  was  in* 
serted,  is  still  traceable   in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  cella,  which  was  separated 
into  three  divisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
columns   divided  by  a  simple   archi- 
trave ;   all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
file,  14  on  each  side,  still  remain,  and 
8  of  the  upper — 5  on  the  S.  and  3  on 
the  N.  side.    The  stone  of  which  the 
temple  is  constructed  is  Travertine,  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain:  it  is  similar  to  the 
stone  so  generally  used  at  Bome  in  the 
CoUseum,  St.  Feter's,  &c.,  and  is  full  of 
petrified  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
From  the  appearance  of  several  columns, 
the    entire    edifice   was    covered  with 
stucco,    and    painted,    by   which    the 
cavities  of  the  stone  were  concealed. 


The  Batilica,  nearer  to  thA^.^^skj^^fiCtsx 

\to  the  ^V\ftTxxB.     ^JjRsa^  Q^  \s.^-^ect  '^'^ 
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cspitBls,  21  ft. ;  dumet^  at  hue,  4  ft. 
9  in. ;  nimiber  of  flutingf,  20.) — The 
■eoond  temple  in  point  of  size  and  im- 
portanoe  is  generaUj  called  the  Basilica, 
althoiijdi  it  br  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  usual  construction  of  such  an 
edifice.  It  is  pseudo-dipteral  (wanting 
the  interior  range  of  columns),  and 
differs  from  erery  other  building  known, 
br  hating  9  columns  in  each  front.  Mr. 
W  ilkins  considers  that  this  buUding  is 
coeral  with  the  Temple  of  Ceres ;  and 
that  both  exhibit  a  oeparture  from  the 
simple  style  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
temple  has  a  peristyle  of  50  columns, 
havmg  9  in  tne  fronts,  and  16  in  the 
flanks.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  range  of  columns  parallel  to 
the  sides,  of  which  only  3  remain ;  the 
first  of  these  is  supported  by  2  steps, 
which  have  been  considered  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  cella.  Of 
the  entablature,  the  architrave  alone 
remains,  with  some  small  fragments  of 
the  frieze  I  the  pediments  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  edifice  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
diminish  from  base  to  top  in  a  curve ; 
the  capitals  difier  from  those  of  any 
known  temple,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
ovolo  and  the  necking  below  it;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ovolo  is  generally 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the 
antfB  of  the  pronaos  diminish  like  the 
columns,  and  have  a  singular  project- 
ing capital.  The  existence  of  a  cella, 
and  the  division  of  the  building  into 
two  parts,  are  regarded  as  satismctory 
proofs  that  this  edifice  was  neither  a 
basilica  nor  an  atrium,  but  a  temple, 
dedicated  prol^ably  to  two  divinities. 
This  edifice  is  also  built  of  travertin. 

Temple  of  Vesta,  sometimes  called 

the  Temple  of  Ceres.    (Length  of  the 

upper  step  of  st^lobate,  107  ft.  10  in. ; 

breadth,  47  ft.  7  m. ;  height  of  columns, 

including  capitals,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter 

ut  base,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  number  of  flutings, 

J^/  number  of  fiutings  in  columns  of 

vronaoB,  24;  supposed  width  of  cella, 

^^J^O—This  is  the  smaJIest  temple, 

'^^  ^^0  noareet  to  the  Salerno  gAte,    It 


is  hexastyle  peripteral ;  the  peristyle  is 
composed  of  34  columns,  of  which  6 
are  m  the  fronts  and  11  in  the  flanks, 
exclusive  of  the  angles.  Of  the  enta- 
blature, the  architrave  alone  is  entire ; 
the  W.  pediment  remains,  and  part  of 
the  E.,  with  a  fragment  of  the  frieze. 
Within  the  peristyle  it  seems  to  have 
contained  an  open  vestibule,  a  cella, 
and  a  sanctuary.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  diminish  in  a 
straight  line;  the  intervals  are  little 
more  than  a  diameter ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  exception  in  the  centre  of  the 
E.  front,  have  all  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scaling  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  columns 
of  the  vestibule  differ  from  those  of  the 
peristyle  in  the  number  of  their  flut- 
mgs,  and  by  having  circular  bases ;  but 
nothing  remains  of  them  beyond  the 
bases  of  4,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
shafts.  The  walls  of  the  cella  are  de- 
stroyed. 

"Approaching  these  temples  from 
the  solitary  beach,"  says  the  author  of 
*  Notes  on  Naples,*  "  their  huge  dusky 
masses  standing  alone  amidst  their 
mountain  wilderness,  without  a  vestige 
nigh  of  any  power  that  could  have 
reared  them,  they  look  absolutely  super- 
natural. Their  grandeur,  their  gloom, 
their  majesty — there  is  nothing  like  the 
scene  on  the  wide  earth.  .  .  .  And  thus 
are  preserved,  for  transmission  to  after 
generations,  relics  of  the  art  and  refine- 
ment and  civilisation  of  bygone  times, 
as  sublime  as  Homer's  verse :  and  fitly 
they  stand  amidst  Homeric  scenes. 
The  Tyrrhene  waters  wash  their  classic 
shores,  and,  blue  and  misty  through 
the  morning  haze,  lies  the  Syren  isle  of 
Leucosia  off  the  Fosidian  point.  Mi- 
nerva's foreland  is  athwart  the  sea; 
and,  if  Oscan  tales  are  sooth,  the  Tro- 
jan hero  landed  here  at  the  Posidonian 
port." 

The  Amphitheatre^  Sfc. — Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Vesta,  there 
are  traces  of  three  buildings :  the 
eastern  "waa  an  k-ni'<^\^\iQA.tTe^  as  its 
form  m6ic«A«ft  •,  ^^ib  %wiOTA  Sa  ^  ^^^  q^ 
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ruins,  with  a  broken  entablature,  capi- 
tals, and  pilasters,  supposed  to  be  tne 
remains  of  a  Circus  or  TTtecUre.  A 
little  W.  of  the  Amphitheatre,  marked 
by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  edifice,  discovered 
in  1830,  and  supposed  to  be  those  of 
a  Soman  building,  to  which  the  name 
of  Temple  of  Peace  has  been  given. 

Fffistum  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  mtgrance  of 
its  roses,  which  flowered  twice  in  the 
year.— 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  nl  Jam  sub  fineilao 

borum 
Vela  trabam,  et  terris  festinem  advertere 

proram; 
Forsitan  et  pingaes  bortoe  qtue  cura  colendi 
Ornaret,  canerem,  blferique  rosarla  Paesti. 

YiBQiL.  Georg.  iv.  116. 

Leucosiamque  petit,  tepidlque  rosarla  Pesti' 

Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  t08. 

Propertius  mentions  them  in  a  beautiful 
passage,  as  an  instance  of  mortality : — 

yidi  ego  odorati  vlctura  rosaria  Paesti 
Sub  matntino  cocta  Jacere  noto. 

£kg.  IV.  6,  69. 

Ausonius  records  their  freshness  at  sun- 
rise from  personal  observation  : — 

Yidi  PaBstano  gaudere  rosaria  cultu 
Exorlente  novo  rosdda  Lucifero. 

Idyll.  XIV. 

These  roses  have  disappeared ;  though 
a  few  plants  may  be  found  near  the 
ruins  of  the  temples,  flowering  regularly 
in  May,  which  Mr.  Hogg  states  agree 
best  with  the  Sosa  Borreri.  (Linn.  Tr. 
vol.  xii.)  The  violets  of  Fsestum  were 
also  as  celebrated  as  its  roses.  Martial 
commemorates  them  in  the  same  pas- 
sage with  the  honey  of  Hybla : — 

Audet  facundo  qui  carmina  mittere  Nervae, 
Pallia  donavit  glaudna  C!osme  tibl. 

Passtano  violas,  et  cana  ligostra  colono, 
Hyblaeis  apibus  Corsica  mella  dabit 

Epigr.  Lib.  ix.  21. 

The  acanthus  grows  luxuriantly  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  temples  and 
around  tnem. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
ruins  of  Peestum  remained  unknown 
until  late  in  the  last  cent.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  story  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  town  of 
C^paccio,  where  the  bishop  and  his 


clergy  resided,  looks  down  upon  the 
Temples ;  and  that  the  only  road  afford- 
ing a  communication  between  Salerno 
and  the  town  of  Vallo  and  the  district 
of  the  CUentOt  always  passed  by  Poetmn 
and  close  to  the  rums. 

Near  the  Porius  Alhumus,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Silanis,  was  the  celebrated 
Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 
giva,  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  :  its 
situation  is  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  rt.  b^ 
Pliny  ;  the  best  topographers  coincide 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo. 


THE  LTJOANIAN  OOABT. 

Travellers  desirous  of  extending  their 
researches  farther  S.,  along  the  shores 
of  ancient  Lucania,  will  find  a  new 
road,  connecting  Salerno  with  Vallo, 
which  will  enable  them  to  prolong 
their  journey  from  Psestum.  (A  public 
conveyance  has  been  established  be- 
tween Salerno  and  Vallo.) 

This  road  leaves  Psestum,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to  the  village  of  Prignano, 
Beyond  it  is  Torchiara,  where  a  horse- 
path diverges  from  the  main  road  to 
Agropolif  a  fishing  town  picturesquely 
situated  in  one  of  the  inlets  of  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno.  It  was  the  retreat  of  the 
Saracens  after  they  were  defeated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Garigliano.  10  m.  S. 
of  it,  beyond  Castellabate  (4200  Inhab.), 
is  the  Punta  di  Licosa,  the  S.  promon- 
tory of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  the  Pro- 
montorium  Poaidium  of  the  ancients,  on 
which  the  Romans  had  several  villas. 
The  island  off  this  point  still  retains 
nearly  in  \Yift  Ti'am<&  ^"i  \a^««6»  "Sn.^  ^sssc- 
cienl  name  Leucos\tt,^"Ci  «s»5^fc^^wsv  ^^^ 
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Torchisra  and  Tallo  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  villaBei,  and  clothed  with 
woode  of  onki  BntTchetliiiit-treeB. 

The  road,  afUr  leaving  Torchiara, 
passeg  over  the  MmUta  PetSiai,  to 
where  Spartacoa  retreated  after  his 
defeat  b;  Crassus,  b.c.  71,  through  the 
TiUi^  of  Kolino,  and  oroBsea  the 
Aleoto,  the  andent  Belei,  called  a 
nobilis  anmii  by  Cicero ;  it  follows  its  1. 
bank  for  a  short  diEtance,  and  passes 
below  Sala  di  Gioi.  Near  thi«  is  the 
Monte  delta  Slella,  supposed  to  mark  tbe 
rate  of  Peiilia,  the  capital  of  Lticaoia : 
OD  the  summit  is  a  small  chapel  and 
some  ruins  are  still  visible.  Mercato 
will  be  the  nearest  point  to  ascend 

Vallo,  about  20  m.  from  PKslum, 
chief  town  of  an  agrieultural  district, 
is  a  town  of  BOOO  Inhab. ;  it  contains 
little  to  interest  the  traveller  except  ibe 
surrounding  scenery,  and  the  places  of 
classical  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
About  2  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Alento,  and  8  m.  from  Vallo,  is  a  lofty 
insulated  hill,  surmounted  by  the  me- 
dieval castle  of  Castellammare  della 
Bnica,  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 

Velia,  a  colony  founded  by  tht 
Phocaans  after  their  evacuation  of  Cor- 
sica (b.c.  540).  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
Eleatie  school  of  pbilosophy,  foundeii 
by  Zeno,  a  disciple  of  Fannenides. 
After  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  Paulut 
^milius  was  sent  there  by  his  phy- 
wciane,  and  derived  great  benefit  li-om 
the  air.  Cicero  frequently  resided  in  ii 
with  his  frieuds  Trabatius  and  Talna; 
and  Horace  tells  Numenius  Vala  tha: 
he  was  recommended  by  his  physician 
Husa  to  visit  it  or  Salerno  for  a  com- 
plaint of  his  eyes! — 

Qua  sit  taTeniB  Vellc,  qiwd  ubIdhi,  VbIs, 

Salemi, 
Qoonun  bomlDum  reglo.  et  qualli  via; 

DUnmllil  BiliB 
Miua  npervmnufl  AnlODllls. 

^ffit,  Liv. 

On  the  summit  and  declivity  of  thu 

hi/I  are  exteasire  remains  of  walls, 

6a/7t  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  at 

rie  base,  and  (oTfTe4  'with  superstruc- 


lares  of  brick :  many  of  the  bricks 
l)ear  Greek  characters.  Several  Greek 
idpulchral  inscriptions  have  been  disco- 
vered. The  Portus  Veiienais,  where 
Cicero  landed  in  his  flight  from  Rome 
iftec  the  death  of  Ciesar,  where  he 
net  Brutus,  was  probably  at  Portuallo, 
lear  the  mouth  of  the  Aleuto.  About 
15  m.  further  down  the  coast  is  the  pro- 
[aontory  which  still  retains,  as  the 
P'mta  di  Palmnro,  the  name  of  the 
pilot  of  j^neas,  which  the  Cumiean 
Sibyl  promised  it  would  eternally  pre- 
erve.  A  ruioed  tower,  near  the 
■illage  of  Torre,  between  Pisciotta 
tto  supposed  dte  of  Pyzus,  and  3  m. 
from  the  promontory,  still  hears  the 
ame  of  the  Sepolero  di  FatimoD : — 
Et  slstoent  tumDltun,  el  tumulo 
)  locni  Pallnurl  nomen  li 


The  rivers  Molpa  and  Mingardo  fall 
into  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  this  pro- 
montory, Notfarfrom  the  Molpa,  the 
L.ncient  Melfes,  are  some  ruins  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  uteofacity 
founded  by  the  Roman  emigrants  be- 
fore tlie;  removed  to  Amalfi,  the 
modern  fishing  village  of  Palinurn. 
Near  it  are  a  caverns,  called  Le  Grottc 
ieUe  Osse,  from  the  number  of  bones 
which  they  contain,  and  whi  ch  Antoniu  i , 
in  his  work  on  Lucania,  regards  as 
those  of  the  seamen  of  the  Roman  fleet 
wrecked  here  on  its  return  from  Africa 
iuriug  the  consulate  of  Cateue  Ser- 
viliusCtepio  and  0.  Sempronlns  Blffisiis, 
a  disaster  which  compelled 
■enoimce  for  a  time  the  sove- 

ignty  of  the  seas.  Receut  researchus 
bave  shown  that  these  bones  belong 
jhicfly  to  mminaling  animals. 

4  m.  beyond  the  Molpa  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Camerota,  and  10  m,  E.  of  it  the 
[own  of  POLICADTBO,  whlch  gives  the 
name  to  the  Gulf.  It  has  never  reco- 
vered from  the  sack  it  sustiuned  from 
Barbarosia  in  1544,  It  is  supposed  to 
stand,   upon  Oie  site    of  the    ancient 
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(B.C.  19T),  vhoH  nunc  it  prcaerred  by 
th«  Bcamlo,  a  river  that  flows  inln  the 
sea  i  HI.  W.  of  that  town.  P.  ia  an 
archiepiscopal  town  io  an  unheallh; 
situftlion.  There  are  same  antique 
marble  colamng  Bunk  Into  the  earlb 
before  the  cathedral,  and  a  few  Latin 
insertptioDB  built  into  the  wall  of  the 
bell-tower,  bearioK  the  naniea  of  Get- 
monicas,  sod  of  Tiberiui,  and  of  Julia 
Me  daughter.  8  m.  S.E.  of  the  latter 
town  a  Sapri,  where  several  ruins  aod 
viatiges  of  B  port  are  auppoied  to  mark 
the  Bite  of  the  Snidrua  of  Herodolug, 
where  the  Sybarites  settled  sfter  the 
aeslruclion  of  their  city  (b.c.  510). 

The  andent  town  stood  }  m.  E.  of 
the  modem,  at  a  spot  called  Csmerelle. 

From  Sapri  a  road  of  IS  m.  fella  into 
the  high  road  to  Calabria,  half  way 
betweeo  the  post  Station  of  Lagonegro 
and  Lauria  (Rte.  155). 


These  places  can  now  be  moat  eon- 
venietitly  Tisited  by  the  rtj.  which 
branches  ofi'  from  that  to  Capua  at 
Cancello ;  5  trains  eretj  day  from 
Naples,  one  performing  the  journey  to 
Sauaeyerino  in  21  hrs. 

mi    Miles. 
NapL«  toCuiceUo(t«p.3«S)   .    U        U 
Nol. 34       ai 

Su  G\orgta      ...    no       3^ 

12  kil.  NoLA.  stat.,  an  epiacopol  city 
of  12,500  Inhab.,  in  the  plain,  stiU 
retains  the  name  and  site  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  of  Campania, 
famous  for  the  resistance  offered  by  its 
fortress  to  Hamiibal  after  the  battle 
of  Caume ; — 

.    .    PiBKi  DCa  pcrrli  Nolo. 

SU.  Jt.  Tin.  63S, 


It  waa  here  that  Auguitus  died,  1.11. 14| 
icoarding  to  Tacitus,  in  tlie  somo  house 
and  chamber  in  which  liis  fitlier  Octa- 
rius  had  expired.  Nola  lias  supplied 
the  museuma  of  Europe  with  one  of 
the  most  Tsiuable  classes  of  Fictile  Taae* 
of  the   Qneoo-Italian  period.     These 


Corictliian  potters,  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
eraimnoa,  who  were  brought  into  Italy 
by  Demaratus  about  600  years  u.c. 
llie  materia]  of  the  Nolan  vaaes  is  a 
pale  yellow  clay ;  the  figures  are  in 
maroon,  some  of  the  aooessoriea  are 
marked  with  a  crimson  pigment,  the 
inner  markings  and  details  being  fre- 
quently picked  out  with  the  point  of 
a  grarer.  Nola  has  also  enriched 
the  cabinets  of  numismatists  witll 
an  immense  quantity  of  coins,  most 
of  wliich  bear  the  epigraph  nd.^aiqh, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  city  n«« 
founded  by  a  Greek  colony.  The  inte- 
resting inscription  in  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, known  as  the  Oippus  Abeliatuttj 
which  was  found  near  Atello,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Seminoiy 
at  Nola.  In  the  5th  centy.  Nola  became 
celebrated  for  the  introduction  of  church 
bells,  which  are  said  by  Polydore  Virgil 
and  others  to  have  been  mvented  by 
Faulinus,  bishop  of  the  city.  From  this 
circumstance  the  church  bell  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Camparui  in  low  La- 
tinity,  a  name  derived  &om  the  province 
of  Campania,  in  which  the  city  is  situ- 
ated. Nola  was  the  birthplace  of  Bior- 
dano  Brwm,  the  Domenican  philo- 
sopher, who  fled  to  England  after  he 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
church,  and  afterwards  to  Helmstadt, 
where  he  waa  protected  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
was  arrested  at  Faduo,  and  burnt  at 
the  st&ke  at  Rome,  in  1600,  on  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  atheism.  ISerli- 
ano,  the  sculptor.,  better  k.'iv^^mL^*,  ^^tn- 
flanni  da  Hola,-wB»  ii»<i\iwm.  ^  ■^^«' 
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7  kil.  PaJnxi  Btiit.,a  town  pretti^  situ- 
ated on  a  hill  oppoeite  to  Ottaiano,  on 
the  lower  slopeB  of  the  hills  that  en- 
circle Trauviua.  There  Lb  b  Ibi^  feudal 
mansion  belonging  Co  the  Orown, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  wooded  hill, 
on  which  are  the  ruins  c 


8  kU.  Santo  atat.,  with  14,700  In- 
hah,,  is  crowned  by  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  its  madiK'val  csatle,  ouee  the 
principal  stronghold  of  its  Count  Pran- 
ceaco  Coppola,  during  the  conspimoj  of 
the  barons  against  Ferdinmid  ofAragon, 
and  now  a  favourite  subject  for  the 
pencil  of  the  artist.  It  takes  its  name 
from  the  river  Samo,  which  gushes 
from  the  rock  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
in  a  dear  and  abundant  stream.  Here 
Walter  de  Brionne,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tancred,  died  a  prisoner  in  1Z06,  from 
the  wounds  received  in  his  expedition 
against  Frederick  II.  Between  Samo 
and  Polma  are  the  remainsof  the  Roman 


5  m.  Codola  stat. 

2  m.  San  Giorgio  stat. 

3  m.  Sanaewrino  atat. — This  village 
is  on  the  carri^e-road  from  Aiellino  to 
Salerno ;  it  is  chiefl;  remarkable  for  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Tomasso  da 
Sansererino,  High  Constable  of  Naples 
in  1363,  and  of  other  members  of  the 
princes  of  Salerno,  in  its  ch.  A  rlj.  is 
projected  from  Sansererino  to  Salerno, 
which  will  enable  the  tourist  to  return 
to  Naples  by  that  town,  Cara,  Pom- 
peii, &c. ;  or  instead  of  going  hnck  by 
rail  to  Cancello,  he  can  now  cross  the 
country  from  Samo  to  Nocera  in  a, 
light  carriage  through  the  valley  of 
San  Talentino.  There  is  also  a  good 
road  of  10  miles  from  Sanseverino  to 
Sidemo,  passing  near  BMSDnisi,  the 
scene  of  7ra  Diavolo's  death,  and  an- 
other to  Cava  and  Nocera. 

There  is   a  second  rty.  communica- 

tion  with  Sanaeverrao  bj  Pompffli  and 

iVtwan^  bnncbing  off  bora  the  line  to 

Sa^o  at   the  Stat,   of  S.    ClemaOe, 

perfora^mg  a,e  distftnoe  from  S.  Qe- 


O  HALEIINO,   3D  m. 


This  I 


Ihrongli  one  of  ihe 
I'eautifiil  districts  in  Southern  Italy.  A 
rulway  projected. 

Leaving  Avelltno,  the  road  ascends 
tbr  a  short  distance  one  of  the  branches 
uf  the  SabaCo,  through  a  long  and 
narrow  Talley,  shut  in  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  height,  clothed 
vith  timber  to  Iheir  very  summit-  It 
[tisses  through  the  TilUges  of  Bellini, 
Contrad/i,  and  Celsi,  and  by  the  long  de- 
scent of  Laura  reaches  the  valley  of 
Montoro.  Proceeding  hence  through 
several  other  villages,  the  road  brings 

1 1  m.  Mercaio  (700  Inhab.),  where  it 
joins  the  road — I.  From  Avellino,  I3i 
m.,  pasung  at  the  1st  m.  through 
itrip<ikla  (550O  Inhab.),  known  for  its 
iron-foundries  and  paper-mills,  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  Sabalo  ;  at 
the  6th  m.,  through  the  numerous  vil- 
lages forming  the  commi 
( 1 0/)00  Inhab.),  supposed 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ai 
near  which  were  the  sour 
lian  Aqueduct  which  extended  to  Naples 
und  Misenum.  3  m.  from  Serino, 
higher  up  the  side  of  Mt.  Tcrminio, 
is  Votlarara,  near  which  is  the  Lake 
of  Dragrsdi,  2  m.  in  circuit  At  the 
Solofra,    coutaining  s    '" 


Proceeding  to  Salerno,  we  pass 
through  S.  Severino,  situated  at  Ihe  foot 
ot  a  W\,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  its 
I  meduKva\   <aAe,  'v^iwla  ^VV  'Ktains 


»  of  the  Ju- 
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The  ch.  eontuiM  tbt  tcnntM  of  Tom- 
maw)  Saiueverino,  hiRh-ooDitable  in 
13S3,  uid  of  m&Dj  of  Ml  luocenora, 
who  bore  the  title  of  Prinoei  of  Salerno- 
Froin  8.  Se»erino  br«nche»  off  a  road 
on  the  rt  to  Nocera  6  and  7  m,,  pus- 
iag  through  S.  Giorgio,  mad  ■  short 
line  of  rlf.  to  S.  Cltftaeattt  Stat.,  on 
that  from  Napia  and  Pompeii  lo 
Salemo.    Contmning  fKnn  S,  Severino 

3  m.  Saroniti  (3000  Inhab.).  Abont 
6  m,  E.  of  Baroniu  i*  Oiffonl,^  which 
is  of  considerable  geoloftical  interest, 
the  limegione  rodu  vbich  compote 
the  hitlB  aronnd  containing  fbnil  Stbm 
of  the  age  of  our  Engliih  Ubb  and 
inferior  oolite.  At  Baroniai  the  road 
dividits  :  one  branch  ascendias  the  hills 
on  the  rt,  which  command  s  beau- 
iew  of  the  whole  valley  and  the 


Acqwnnela,  where  Queen  Margaret, 
widov  of  Charles  III.  and  mother  of 
Ladiilaui  and  Joanna  11,  toughl  refuge 
from  the  plagne  and  died  in  1412  ; 
and  proceeds  by  the  large  cotton-mills 
and  other  manubctories  erected  within 
the  last  30  years  on  the  Erao  and  Jjelh. 
The  two  roadi  join  again  Ij  m.  before 
reaching 
6  m.  Salerno  (p.  S09). 


THK  DIBTBICT  WlHT  Of  HiFLBB. 


TBHSmr,    PHLBGUBIS    FIBLDB,    AS- 
niOKI,  LiKB  OP  iONAMO,  ETC. 

The  Tolcanio  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  of 
Goeta,  bounded  on  the  B.  b;  the 
promoatoij  of  PoiiUpo,  is   the  "hiJ- 


lowed  ground "  of  claeaio*!  Italv. 
There  it  sDoroolj  a  spot  in  the  wbols 
distriot  which  is  not  identi&ed  with  tha 
poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  or  asao- 
ciated  with  some  name  ^b'"'''"  in '  tba 
hiatorj  of  Borne. 

In  erery  part  of  the  district,  as  in 
that  which  surrounds  Yesuviue,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries,  especially  Mar- 
torelli  and  Mauocchi,  see  a  penninent 
record  of  the  Fhcenician  colonisation 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills,  the  head* 
lands,  and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
bliHm ;  names  which  commemorate  some 
local  peculiarity.  Thus,  Puteoli  is  con* 
aidcred  to  be  derived  ftMm  the  Syriao 
OiriD  Peiuii",  "  contention"  (rendered 
by  the  term  "wrestlings"  in  the  8th 
weno  of  the  30th  ohaptar  of  Geneaia)  ; 
confirming  the  statement  of  Strabo  that 
the  fertility  of  the  aoil  caused  frequent 
atmgglea  for  its  possession.  Ayemua 
is  deriyed  from  Jllljf  Svonm,  "blind- 
aeaa,  or  darlness."  Lucrinus,  from 
pp^  Liktren,  "at  the  horn,"  or  jiori, 
\  term  which  erploins  the  eipression 
xipas  'nKtareia,  apphed  to  it  by  Hesiod. 
Fhlegra,  and  Phlegrsus,  from  nil  It^D 
PheU  Giroh,  "wonderful  atrife,"  a  name 
appropriate  to  a  tract  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  wars  of  the  giants  and  the 
gods,  which  Folybius  and  Strabo  haye 
recorded  as  one  of  the  ancient  tradition! 
of  the  country.  Cums,  &om  HDIp 
Konoh,  "an  elevated  place ;"  b  word 
constantly  used  in  the  Scriptures  in  the 
same  sense.  Baiie,  from  17*12  Boiah  or 
Bo-Jah,  a  oompoOnd  word,  signifying, 
literally, "  in  it,  God,"  or  the  "  seat  of 
deity."  Bauli,  &om  7in3  Boal,  "  the 
hei|^t."  Hisenum:,  &om  lira  Mt^ten, 
a  "  pointed  rock."  Elysium,  &om  WS 
Bhi, "  joy,"  or  "  rejoicing."  Acheron, 
from  flSS  AiAor,  "  trouble,"  a  word 
which  occurs  in  the  same  seuae  in  Uie 
7th  chapter  of  Joshua.  litemum,  from 
nnn?  JMierwl,  "wildfowl,"  for  which 
the  neighbouring  woods  w< 
that  the  Eot      "  "  ""^  ■' 
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Vit  nriB  Pethah-aiih,  "open  fire." 
Epameua,  from  DriSn  Bpechom,  "barL- 
ing  coal."  Tjphieuti,  from  flBKn  2V- 
ophe,  "  wliat  u  baked  by  flro."  Arimw, 
the-ir'Api/uiis  of  Homer,  from  vhicli 
Virgil  derived  Ms  Inarime,  from  D'^fl 
Airim,  "  breaking  forth."  TeauTiua, 
from  a'SIt?  "la  Vo  Seven,  the  place  of 
flame;  or,moreliterallj,  "init,  flame," 
Heroulftneum,  from  Kvp  flin  Borch 
Kalie,  "  pregnant  with  fire."  Pompeii, 
from  n'O  DIB  PamJ'eeah,  "the  moutli 

of  the  aumames  of  Jupiter,  perpetuatei.1 
by  the  present  Monte  Sornma,  fr«rii 
]aZ' Somman,  "  tlie  obacure,"  or  "tho 
ihadj."  Stabite,  from  Offl?  Seteph  or 
Sheteph,  "the  overflow,"  or  the  "inan- 
dated."  Surrentum,  from  DTin't' 
S/h/t  WeJym,  or  "  the  Song  of  Ln- 
mentfttion,"  in  alluaion  to  the  plaintiy,' 
BODg  which  the  early  poets  assigned  1 1> 
the  throe  daughters  of  the  Achelouf. 
Capri,  from  DnSD  CepAorim,  or  "  thL- 
vi]iigeB,"  a  record  of  the  two  yillagci; 
mentioned  ty  Strabo  as  haying  eiisttd 
in  times  anterior  to  hia  own. 

The  priesthood  of  the  earliest  Gre»-li 
Mlonists  took  advantage  of  the  mys- 
terious terrors  inspired  by  the  volcanli' 
phenomena,  to  engraft  upon  them  th,' 
popular  features  of  their  mythology. 
Hothing  was  so  calcuhited  to  eiciti' 
the  imagination  of  a  poetical  people  u^ 
the  craters  of  the  Fhlegrtuui  Fields.  It 
was  natural  that  the  priests  of  Cuma' 
should  invest  them  with  a  superstition.-^ 
character,  and  that  the  poets  shouid 
borrow  their  imagery  from  them.  Bn- 
gardingthe  subject  in  this  light,  we  mm 
reojgnise  the  sources  of  many  of  ttic 
fables  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  Qreecu 
and  Rome.  The  priests  of  Avemi;?, 
pronouncing  their  oracles  from  the  cavof 
and  secret  passages  of  the  woods  whipli 
clothed  its  baiis,  became  the  Cim- 
merians dwelling  among  the  darkne-<s 
of  a  sunless  region.  The  contests  vi 
the  first  colonists  for  the  possession  ul 
tha  BoS,  amidst  the  constant  manifesta- 
e/ons  of  Tolcanio  action,  suggested  t>ic 
idea  of  the  giantg  merine  against  tin 
€oiia.    yaecouFiiZaronsof&Iiiatypift'a 


tlie  struggles  of  l^hceus  under  the 
i-icks  of  Inarimci  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
the  oavems,  the  mephitic  vapours,  the 
nocturnal  fires,  and  the  subterraneait 
laurmurs  of  the  continent  supplied,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  well-known  features 
of  the  Gtrecian  Hades.  The  craters  of  the 
district  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  sug- 
gest the  minuter  featm«s  of  the  Greek  In- 
ternal Begions.  Thefountainsofheated 
\rater  would  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ever 
burning  Fhlegethon  ;  the  smouldering 
ires  of  the  semi-eitinct  craters  would 
lUggest  the  horrors  of  Tartarus ;  the 
«ves  and  tunnels  of  the  mountains 
rfould  represent  the  avenues  of  Orcus  j 
irhile  tlK  brighter  scenes  of  natural 
heauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast, would  inspire  the  idea  of  Elysiutn. 
Thus  the  external  features  of  the  country 
ingrafted  on  historical  traditions  be- 
name  the  source  of  the  most  popular 
libles  of  antiquity. 
The  Italian  antiquaries  have  endea- 
oured  to  define  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
Jemonology  of  Homer,  and  to  map  the 
progress  ^  Mneag  through  the  mystic 
iT^onaof  the  dead.  But  Homer  in  all 
lus  mythological  desoriptions  left  ihe 
looalitiee  purposely  undefined  ;  and  al- 
though Virgil,  blending  the  creations  of 
Ilia  great  masto-  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumeean  Sibyl  and  other  local  super- 
Htitions,  makes  .^neas  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 

SOBsiMe  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
escribe  the  actual  features  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  scene.     The  localities 

scarcely  any  change,  and  will  retain  them 
for  ever,  asaociated  with  the  legends  of 
mythology,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
nhich  ever  touched  the  human  heart. 

Independently  of  the  charm  with 
which  tahle  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
fested the  district,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  is  crowded  with 
reminiscencea  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Homan  history.  The  masters  of  the 
world  were  here  content  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  single  acre ;  the  orators 
>nd  philosophers  sought  the  luxuries 
ot  a  imStenw  in  K«lwa  which  com- 
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refinements  of  aristooratic  life ;  and  the 
patrician  matrons  of  the  empire  did  not 
disdain  to  share  in  the  dissipations  of 
Baiffi.  What  reflections  are  evoked  by 
the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal,  Soipio, 
Lucullus,  Marios,  Sylla,  Pompey,CBB8ar, 
Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus,  andA^grippa! 
What  pictures  crowd  upon  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  of  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius !  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  names  of  the  men 
of  letters  whose  memories  still  linger 
on  the  shores  of  Misenum  and  Po- 
siUpo,  we  shall  have  to  associate  with 
Homer  and  with  Virgil  those  of  Pindar, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Livy,  the 
two  Plinys,  Martial,  Seneca,  Pheedrus, 
Athenseus,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statius. 
Last,  but  dearest  to  the  Christian  tra- 
veller, of  all  the  personal  reminiscences 
we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  finished  at 
Puteoli  his  long  and  perilous  voyage 
from  Csesarea,  accx)mpanied  by  St. 
Luke,  by  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
and  by  other  prisoners  whom  Agrippa 
had  sent  with  them  to  Rome  under  the 
care  of  the  centurion  Juhus.  At  Puteoli, 
St.  Paul  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
countrymen  belonging  to  the  Tynan 
quarter  in  that  city,  and  remained  with 
them  a  week  before  he  went  onwards  to 
Kome. 

Ca/rriages, — The  hire  of  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  the  Lake  of  Fusaro,  re- 
turning by  Baise,  will  be  about  25  fr. 
The  best  plan  will  be,  after  reaching  Bag- 
noU  by  either  of  the  roads  to  Posihpo,  to 
drive  through  Pozzuoli  to  the  Arco 
Felice,  to  the  site  of  CumsB,  and  to  the 
Lake  of  Fusaro ;  thence  cross  to  Baiae, 
and  from  there  to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis 
and  to  Miniscola;  and  after  taking  some 
refreshment  in  a  small  house  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  promon- 
tory of  Misenum,  return  to  Baite,  drive 
along  the  Lucrine  Lake  to  the  Sibyl's 
Cave  on  Lake  Avemus,  ascend  to  the 
crater  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  return 
along  the  shore  to  Pozzuoli,  where,  if 
there  is  time,  the  Temple  of  Serapis  and 
tlie  Solfatara  may  be  visited.  To  effect 
tins  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  eatly. 


If  a  cicerone  be  taken  from  Naples,  his 
fee  will  be  6  fr.  Competent  persons  may 
alwavs  be  obtained  at  the  principal 
hotels :  at  Pozzuoli  the  traveller  will  be 
assailed  by  numerous  guides,  who  are 
perhaps  better  acquainted  with  the 
more  immediate  locaUties,  and  who 
may  be  hired  for  3  or  4  fr. 

The  old  BK>man  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli,  called  the  Via  Puteolana^ 
or  Via  Antignianaf  proceeded  tlu*ough 
Antignano  and  II  Y omero,  to  the  point 
where  the  hill  is  pierced  by  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo.  When  it  reached  that 
point  it  descended  to  Fuorigrotta,  and 
crossed  from  there  over  the  Monti 
Leucogei  and  Monte  OUbano  to  Poz- 
zuoli, where  it  joined  the  consular  road 
called  the  Via  Campana,  a  branch  of 
the  Domitian  Way  which  led  from 
Borne  to  Misenum. 

At  Bagnoli  there  are  several  hot-bath 
establishments  close  upon  the  shore, 
upon  emanations  of  hot  air  and  vapour 
wnich  issue  from  the  tufa  rock.  Be- 
neath one  of  the  principal  may  be  seen 
extensive  remains  of  Thermss  of  the 
Boman  period  recently  discovered. 

Between  Bagnoli  and  Pozzuoli  there 
are  evidences  of  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive level  of  the  sea  and  land  on  the 
shores  of  this  bay.  The  ancient  cliff, 
which  is  of  the  older  stratified  volcanic 
tufa,  is  now  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  low  strip  of  land,  composed  of  sub- 
marine deposits,  containing  shells  of 
species  which  still  exist  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  deposit  consists  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  tu^  containing  imbedded 
fragments  of  pumice,  obsidian,  and 
trachyte,  alternating  with  beds  of  sea- 
roUed  fragments  and  ferruginous  sand, 
containing  the  marine  shells.  In  tliese 
beds  are  also  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  bones  of  animals,  showing 
that  they  have  been  raised  since  the 
Boman  times.  In  some  places  the 
surface  of  the  deposit  is  20  ft.  above 
the  present  sea-level;  in  others  it  is  so 
low  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  it  by 
a  wall,  as  the  se».  \&  tlqw  ^sc^sstc^'^jSKsskS^ 
upOTi  it  •.  VxiAse^^  »v»$»  ^<i  ^iCfwaiyrasiG^a^ 
01  t\ift  ne^  TO«i^,wv^'0c\ft  vs^n}>«ns^^»^^^ 
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it  rendered  necessary,  very  little  of  this 
deposit  is  to  be  seen.  Mr.  Babbage 
observed  the  wave-mark  in  the  ancient 
cliff  at  the  height  of  32  ft.  above  the 
present  sea-level,  and  found  the  cliff 
itself,  along  the  line  of  that  wave-mark, 
bored  by  lithodomi,  the  shells  of  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  perforations  they 
have  drilled. 

The  road  to  Pozzuoli  is  interest- 
ing. Beyond  Bagnoli  it  cuts  through 
the  Monte  Ohbano,  the  "Opos  Bdvos  or 
the  barren  mountain,  composed  of  the 
trachytic  lava  ejected  by  the  ancient 
eruptions  of  the  Solfatara,  which  re- 
calls the  lost  town  of  Alliba,  of  which 
coins  have  been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
eruption  of  1198.  The  lava  of  OUbano 
entered  the  sea  with  a  front  not  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  upwards 
of  70  ft.  high.  It  rests  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  scoriee  and  ashes:  the  tra- 
chytic lava  is  extensively  quarried  here 
for  building  stone,  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  convicts.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  may  be  seen  the  specus  or 
watercourse  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct, 
which  traversed  the  mountain  in  its 
passage  from  Capodimonte  to  Misenum. 


POZZTJOLI, 

Ciceroni, — On  entering  Pozzuoli,  the 
traveller  will  be  beset  by  ciceroni  and 
by  dealers  in  antiquities.  For  years 
the  town  has  enjoyed  the  reputation 
of  manufacturing  these  articles,  which 
are  made  with  considerable  skill,  and 
are  buried  in  damp  earth  to  give  them 
the  stains  of  age.  The  traveller  should 
avoid  making  any  purchases  on  the 
spot,  however  real  the  objects  may  ap- 
pear. 

Pozzuoli  18  situated  ou  a  point  of  land 

formed  bjr  the  older  tu&  of  the  district, 

cui  the  N.  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  earliest 


Cumsean  colonists  called  it  Puteol%  a 
name  subsequently  changed  into  that 
of  Dicaarchuit  in  testimony,  as  Festus 
tells  us,  of  the  just  principles  of  its 
government:  quod  ea  dvitas  quondam 
jusOssime  regebatur.  About  500  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  this  Cumsean 
colony  was  augmented  by  one  from 
Samos.  Three  centuries  later,  the  Bo- 
mans  made  it  the  emporium  of  their 
eastern  conmierce,  and  restored  the 
name  of  l^teoli.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  city  was  fortified  by  the  Consul 
Fabius,  whom  the  Soman  Senate  had 
sent  with  6000  men  to  defend  it  against 
Hannibal,  which  he  did  with  success. 
After  the  Social  War  it  became  a  Eoman 
munioipium.  Cicero  describes  it  as  a 
httle  Kome,  pusUla  Soma,  and  in  one 
of  his  epistles  to  Atticus,  calls  tho 
neighbouring  coast  Puteolcma  et  Cu- 
mana  regna.  Augustus  made  it  a 
Koman  colony.  Nero  gave  it  the  title 
of  Puteoli  Augusta;  Vespasian  added 
to  this  the  epithet  Flavia,  and  restored 
the  roads  of  the  district  as  an  acknow- 
ledgmmt  of  the  support  the  city  had 
given  him  against  Capua,  which  had 
embraced  the  cause  of  Vitellius.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  a  place 
of  extensive  commerce  with  Alexandria, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  town,  and 
relating  to  the  merchants  trading  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Two 
of  these  inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  historical  monuments 
found  in  Southern  Italy.  They  are 
written  in  Greek  capitals  on  two  slabs, 
and  are  supposed  to  date  from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  first 
is  a  letter  from  "the  Tyrians  dwell- 
ing in  Puteoli*'  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  "  Tyre,  the  raetropoHs  of 
Phoenicia."  The  second  is  the  senate's 
answer.  The  letter  reminds  the  senate 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  Tjrrian 
station,  or  as  we  should  now  say  the 
Tyrian  Factory  at  Puteoli,  to  the  other 
stations  in  the  city,  both  in  magnificence 
and  magnitude.  It  represents  the  dimi- 
nished number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
imposed  \iy  'Cqa  "Boiaan  government 
I  for  "pernnBaioiv  \iO  T««ivQkB^  ^iJiaa  TkfiK^e«»as^ 
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expense  of  maintaming  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  paternal  deities  in 
the  Temples,  the  cessation  of  fees  from 
navigators  and  merchants,  the  neglect 
of  the  station  at  Rome  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Puteoli  esta- 
blishment, and  the  heavy  tax  recently 
laid  upon  it  by  the  city  in  requiring  the 
station  to  de&ay  the  expenses  of  the 
games  of  the  Buthysia.  The  answer  of 
the  senate  requires  the  Boman  station 
to  pay  the  accustomed  contribution.  A 
fact  which  may  be  gathered  from  this 
Tyrian  correspondence  is  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  only  two  stations  in  Italy, 
one  at  Puteoli  and  one  at  Kome.  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  in  his  narrative  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  could  truly  say  that 
they  found  "  brethren"  in  both  cities. 

During  the  period  of  the  Koman 
rule  the  city  was  frequented  by  the 
patricians  of  the  capital  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters.  GThe  existing  ruins 
prove  that  the  city  must  have  extended 
at  that  period  nearly  to  the  Solfatara. 
This  prosperity  was  arrested  by  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  Empire.  With  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  the  city  rapidly  de- 
clined. In  the  5th  cent,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  Genseric  and  Totila ; 
and  what  they  spared  was  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.  In  the  9th 
the  Dukes  of  Benevento  reduced 
the  city  once  more  to  ruin ;  in  the 
10th  it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens; 
in  the  11th,  it  suffered  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Solf&tara;  in  the  15th  it 
was  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1456  ;  in  the  16th  it  was  attacked 
by  the  Turks.  But  shortly  before 
this  last  invasion,  a  more  fatal  enemy, 
the  eruption  which  formed  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  had  desolated  the  entire  dis- 
trict, and  the  city,  long  infected  with 
malaria  in  the  summer  season,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of  its 
inhabitants.  From  this  disaster  Poz- 
zuoli  has  never  recovered.  After  the 
terror  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  Monte 
Nuovo  had  somewhat  subsided,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  de- 
serted  site,  built  the  fortified  palace 


now  used  as  the  barracks,  and  em- 
ployed the  pu}iils  of  Raphael  to  deco- 
rate it  with  frescoes,  in  imitation  of 
those  which  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Consularis. 
The  viceroy  also  induced  his  friend,  the 
great  Andrea  Doria,  to  occupy  a  villa 
in  the  town.  But  the  results  of  these 
efibrts  were  merely  temporary,  and  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  site,  which  had  so 
fatally  decimated  the  French  army 
under  D'Aubigny  and  Montpensier, 
deterred  any  attempt  to  revive  Pozzuoli 
as  a  simmier  watering-place.  At  the 
present  time  it  presents  few  indications 
of  its  ancient  prosperity.  Although 
still  an  episcopal  city,  and  the  chief 
town  of  a  distretto,  its  Pop.  is  under 
12,000.  Pozzuoli  was  the  scene  of  the 
last  debaucheries  and  miserable  death 
of  Sylla.  Cicero  in  his  Oration  pro 
Plancio^  tells  us  that,  on  landing 
at  Puteoli  flushed  with  the  success  of 
his  Sicilian  qusstorship,  the  idlers  at 
the  baths,  instead  of  congratulating 
him  on  the  brilliancy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, were  so  ignorant  of  his  honours 
that  one  of  them  asked  him  when  he 
had  left  Rome,  and  what  was  the  news 
there.  Cui  cttm  respondissem,  me  apro- 
vincia  decedere;  etiam  mehercules,  in' 
quit,  ut  opinor  ex  Africa.  In  the  12th 
centv.  King  Roger,  and  in  the  13th 
Frederick  II., resided  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.  In  the  15th  centy.  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  V  111.,  died  here  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  AteUa,  a  prisoner  on  parole  to 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (Oct.  5,  1495) ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  his  son  was 
so  overcome  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  that  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

The  Cathedralf  dedicated  to  S.  Pro- 
culus,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Temple  erected  and  dedicated  by  L. 
Calpumius  to  Augustus.  The  archi- 
tect, as  an  inscription  records,  was 
L.  Cocceius.  The  building  still  re- 
tains abundant  evidence  of  its  origin 
in  its  masftive  TCkaaorKC^  Cil"SR>K:iy^-aia:$s3sfc^ 
and  in  t\i©  ^  CiOTmJOJMKa.  ^5sJ«scKia^''5S!is» 
into  oive  oi  \\ve  «v<^ft  ^iN\s^«  '^N^^  x«b^»s£s 
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of  S.  Froculus^  and  of  two  other  saints, 
are  here  preseryed,  and  are  the  objects 
of  great  veneration.  Besides  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  and  his  son,  Pergo- 
lesi,  the  eminent  musical  composer,  lies 
buried  within  its  walls. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore  contains  a  sena- 
torial statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q. 
Flavius  Mavortius  Lollianua ;  it  was 
found  in  1704,  without  the  head :  the 
present  one,  although  antique,  is  a  re- 
cent addition.  The  modem  statue  re- 
cords the  public  services  of  the  Bishop 
de  Leon  y  Cardenas,  viceroy  of  Sicily 
under  Philip  III.  The  Piazza  della 
MaVoa  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  quay.  In  it  was  found, 
during  Addison's  visit  in  1693,  the 
marble  pedestal  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
14  cities  of  Asia,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  where  are  also  the  5  Arabic 
inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of  some 
houses,  recording  the  gratitude  of  the 
Saracens  for  the  peaceful  home  which 
they  enjoyed  here  in  the  11th  and  12th 
cents. 

2%e  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  or 
Serapeont  reached  by  a  lane  on  the  rt., 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town. 
Falconi,  in  his  account  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  men- 
tions, among  the  effects  of  the  erup- 
tion, the  retirement  of  the  sea  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  and 
the  appearance  of  two  springs  "in  the 
ruins  recently  uncovered,  the  one  of 
hot  salt  water  in  front  of  the  house 
which  was  the  queen's,  the  other  of 
cold  and  tasteless  water,  on  the  shore 
nearer  to  the  mountain."  These  ruins 
are  those  now  known  as  the  Serapeon. 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who^  bmlt  a 
palace  after  the  eruption,  on  what  was 
probably  the  site  of  "the  queen's 
house,"  made  no  attempt  to  uncover 
the  ruins,  which  after  his  death  were 
forgotten.  The  site  became  overgrown 
with  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  in 
the  last  cent,  the  building,  was  no 
longer  to  he  aeen.  In  1750,  when  the 
Toledo  Palace  was  converted  into  bar- 
racks,  the  upper  parts  of  three  columns 


were  observed  projecting  above  the  soil, 
amidst  the  bushes  which  had  so  long 
concealed  them.  Charles  III.  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  disinterred. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  edi- 
fice rich  in  marble  decorations,  and  filled 
with  such  quantities  of  broken  sculp- 
ture as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  the  general  depository  for  the 
fragments  and  ruins  of  all  the  temples 
in  the  city  when  the  heathen  edifices 
were  suppressed.  This  building,  which 
has  excited  more  interest  among  men 
of  science  than  any  other  ruin  in  Italy, 
consists  of  a  quadidlateral  atrium  sur- 
rounded with  chambers,  and  a  circular 
temple  in  the  centre.  The  court  is  140  ft. 
long  and  122  wide ;  the  main  entrance 
is  in  the  S.W.  side,  which  is  next  the  sea, 
by  a  doorway  of  a  central  and  2  lateral 
passages,  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  sup- 
ported by  6  pilasters.  The  court  was 
surrounded  internally  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  48  columns,  partly  of  marble 
and  partly  granite,  beneath  which  were 
32  small  chambers,  of  which  16  were 
entered  fr^m  the  court,  and  16  from  the 
outside,  without  any  apparent  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.  The  remains 
of  stairs  prove  that  they  had  an  upper 
story.  The  chambers  in  the  angles  of 
the  N.E.  side,  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;  they  have  channels  in  their 
walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
Surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
by  dolphins.  When  first  discovered 
they  were  lined  with  marble.  Be- 
tween the  two  large  chambers  the  wall 
of  the  building  is  recessed,  so  as  to 
form  a  semicircular  niche.  In  front  of 
this  was  a  pronaos  of  6  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  2  pilasters,  which  appear, 
from  the  broken  scidpture  found  near 
them,  to  have  supported  a  richly  deco- 
rated frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  lofti- 
est portion  of  the  edifice.  Three  of 
these  columns  are  still  erect ;  they  eacli 
are  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
lino,  40  ft.  3  in.  high ;  one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  are  ehtire.  The  three  others  He  fallen 
in  fragments  on  the  ground.  The  court 
itseAiwaaipwedmth marble.  Beneath  it, 
at  t\\e  de^t\voi^^.^%.Txwyc^^\v^vw\\,^w^- 
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ment  of  mosaic  has  been  discoyered,  with 
a  channel  underneath  it  for  carrying  off 
the  water  of  the  springs.  In  the  middle 
of  the  court  was  a  circular  temple, 
elevated  3fb.  above  the  floor  of  the 
court,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble,  which  were  removed  to  deco- 
rate the  theatre  at  the  Palace  of  Oa- 
eerta.  Between  the  pedestals,  which 
still  remain,  are  small  cylindrical  vases, 
with  spiral  flutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  hold  the  lustral 
waters  or  the  blood  of  the  victims.  It 
was  entered  by  4  flights  of  steps,  facing 
the  4  sides  of  the  building ;  two  of  them 
have  bronze  rings,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  supposed,  of  holding  the  animals 
used  tor  the  sacrifices.  The  pave- 
ment inclined  towards  the  centre,  where 
there  was  a  perforated  stone  for  carry- 
ing off  the  blood.  In  this  area  was 
foimd  a  rectangular  altar,  with  a  chan- 
nel in  the  side  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  front  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
pronaos  were  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
smaller  pedestals  were  placed  between 
the  columns  of  the  portico.  The  build- 
ing, in  all  essential  points,  has  an  iden- 
tity of  arrangement  with  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii,  and  with  the  Serapeon  at 
Alexandria,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Sistoria  BcclesiasiHca  of  Bufinus.  In 
two  inscriptions  found  on  the  pedes- 
tals in  front  of  the  central  columns  of 
the  pronaos,  and  relating  to  the  resto- 
rations by  Marcus  Aurehus  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  the  building  is  men- 
tioned as  the  j^des  of  Serapis,  a  term 
which  occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Pom- 
peii. Other  inscriptions  were  seen  by 
Martorelli  and  Paolini  on  the  pilasters 
at  the  entrance,  with  the  words  Dusari 
jtacrum,  Dusaris  being  the  PhcBuician 
Bacchus,  the  Osiris  or  Serapis  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  semicircular  niche 
was  found  the  statue  of  Serapis  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  Greek  in- 
scriptions in  which  theTyrian  merchants 
refer  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  ''paternal  worship  in  the  Tem- 
ples," supply  authentic  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinity 
existed  ben  m  late  as  the  2nd  centy. 


In  spite  of  these  &ct6,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  some 
antiquaries  have  questioned  whether 
the  Egyptian  worship  was  tolerated  at 
this  period,  and  have  argued,  from  the 
channels  for  conveying  wat^,  that  the 
building  was  a  mere  estabUshment  of 
Baths,  forgetting  the  statements  of 
Apuleius  and  Amobius,  that  water 
was  as  necessary  as  fire  in  the  service 
of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Physical  Changes  of  which  the 
ruin  presents  so  rcmarkable  a  me- 
morial, have  been  the  subject  of  even 
more  disputes  than  the  architectural 
character  of  the  edifice.  The  three 
cipoUino  columns  of  the  pronaos  pre- 
sent a  history  of  these  changes  in 
characters  which  every  one  may  read, 
and  which  no  controversy  can  alter. 
This  history  comprises  two  distinct 
epochs,  one  of  subsidence  and  submer- 
sion beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  the 
other  of  elevation  above  its  leveL  The 
lower  portion  of  the  columns,  for  about 
12  ft.  above  the  pedestals,  has  a  smooth 
surface,  but  exhibiting  at  diflerent 
heights  distinct  traces  of  ancient  water 
marks.  Above  this  portion,  the  co- 
lumns for  about  9  ft.  are  perforated 
with  holes,  drilled  deep  into  their  sub- 
stance by  the  lithodomus  (the  modiola 
hthophaga  of  Lamarck),  a  species  of 
boring  bivalve  shell  still  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  sea.  The  upper  half  of 
the  columns  is  uninjured,  except  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  These  appear- 
ances were  at  first  attributed  to  an  ele- 
vation of  the  sea  above  its  present 
level,  an  hypothesis  now  known  to  be 
untenable,  since  all  the  changes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  have  been 
proved  to  be  local.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae  has 
undergone  alternate  changes  of  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  from  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  building.  When 
the  mosaic  pavement  we  have  men- 
tioned as  existing  6  ft.  beneath  the 
present  floor  of  the  court  was  first 
formed,  it  is  oby\o\»l\i'siX.SitoTKss5^"\>«?i^ 
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one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  cold. 
The  hot  sprmg  is  called  the  AoqiM  delV 
Antrot  because  it  issues  from  a  small 
cavern.  It  is  a  bright,  clear,  and  co- 
pious stream.  The  temperature  is 
about  106**  Fahr. ;  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  season.  It  contains  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime,  and  muriates 
of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  in  excess.  It  is  in 
great  repute,  both  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal maladies.  Internally  it  is  used  with 
advantage  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  yis- 
ceral  obstructions ;  externally,  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  scrofula,  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  cold  springs,  called 
the  Aoqua  de*  lAppoai^  and  the  Acqwi 
Media,  contain  very  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  the  Acqua  delV  Antro,  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  but  in  consequence 
of  their  lower  temperature,  they  are  not 
so  much  used.  The  Aoqua  de*  Lipposi 
is  used  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  The 
Acqua  Media  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Seltzer. 

7^  Mole  qfPozzuoU,  called  by  Seneca 
IHltBf  and  by  Suetonius  ilfo^«Pu^^9Me, 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a  pier  built 
on  what  was  called  the  Greek  principle, 
— a  series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  which  sufficed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  while  they 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  sand  in- 
side. It  is  supposed  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally 25  piles,  sustaining  24  arches, 
with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity. 
Only  13  piles  are  now  above  water ; 
3  others  are  visible  beneath  it.  They 
are  built  of  brick  fSsuied  with  stone,  and 
are  firmly  held  together  by  a  cement 
partly  composed  of  volcanic  sand, 
extolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  known  imder  the  modem  name  of 
pozzolana.  The  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  anterior  to  the  2nd  cent., 
as  an  inscription  fished  up  from  the 
sea  in  1575,  and  preserved  over  the  city 
gate,  records  its  restoration  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  Hadrian — Opus  pilarwm  vi 


maris  conlaptum  a  divo  patre  s«o  prth 
mitaum  Antoninus  resHtuit.  This  mole 
has  been  frequently  called  the  Bridge 
of  Caligula,  a  structure  which  the  his- 
torians describe  as  a  bridge  of  boats, 
attached,  as  Suetonius  expresses  it, 
ad  Puteolanas  Moles,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Yia 
Puteolana  across  the  bay  to  Baiee,  or  as 
Dion  Cassius  asserts,  to  BauU.  To 
construct  this  bridge  Caligula  seized 
every  vessel  he  comd  find  in  all  the 
ports  of  Italy,  so  that  the  peninsula 
was  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of 
fSunine  for  want  of  ships  to  import 
com  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people. 
Suetonius  describes  the  drunken  orgies, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  pomp  with  whicli 
the  bridge  was  inaugurated : — the  ludi- 
crous processions  in  which  Caligula 
traversed  it,  one  day  on  horseback, 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
him  the  young  Darius,  whom  the  Par- 
thians  had  placed  in  his  power  as  a 
hostage ; — the  shops  and  taverns  which 
were  erected  at  intervals  on  the  bridge 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  hills  at 
night,  which  lit  up  the  whole  gulf  as  in 
open  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
display,  the  bridge  appears^ to  have 
beai  a  temporary  structure,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  survive  the  tyrant  who 
constructed  it.  The  piles  of  the  Mole 
exhibit  also  alternations  of  subsidence 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  of  subse- 
quent elevation  above  it.  The  springing 
of  some  of  the  arches  is  still  under  water, 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Babbage  pointed  out, 
the  last  pile  but  one  towards  the  shore 
is  covered  with  barnacles  and  perforated 
by  Uthodomi  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea ;  while 
similar  pcnrforations  are  visible  on  the 
sixth  pile  at  less  than  4  ft.  above  it. 

Temple  of  Neptune, — a  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  shore  W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  visible  at  the 
surface.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
given  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
in  which  Augustus  sacrificed  ^^^^  ^V 
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before  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to 
Greece  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  it  was  also  the  building  under 
whose  portico  Cicero's  Mend,  Avianus, 
was  accustomed  to  promenade.  O  pr<B- 
clarum  proapectum  !  Puteoloa  videmus : 
at  familiarem  nostrum  Avianumy  for- 
tasse  in  porticu  Neptuni  cmbulantem 
non  videmus. — Cic,  LucuUus^  Acad,  2. 

Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  —  another 
building  under  water,  but  the  name  is 
conjectural.  Several  columns  of  gra- 
nit^  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles, 
statues,  lustral  vases,  and  other  sculp- 
tured remains,  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins.  Near  this  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Temple  of  Jwno  Pro- 
nuba.  The  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  is 
described  by  Philostratus  as  the  scene 
of  the  interview  between  Apollonius 
Thyaneus  and  his  pupil  Demetrius,  the 
Cynic  philosophep. 

Villa  of  Cicero, — At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
on  the  seashore,  are  the  ruins  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  regarding 
as  those  of  Cicero's  Filla  Puteolana, 
The  position  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  and  with  the  fre- 
quent indications  which  Cicero  himself 
has  given  of  it  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  villa  was  situ- 
ated on  the  sea  shore  between  Puteoli 
and  Avemus,  that  it  was  admired 
for  its  portico  and  its  woods,  that 
Cicero  called  it  the  Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  here  the  AcademiceB  and  the  De 
Fato.  He  says  that  at  Cicero's  death 
it  became  the  property  of  Antistius 
Vetus,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a 
warm  spring  burst  forth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  the  waters  of 
which  possessed  extraordinary  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Cicero  in  seve- 
ral of  his  letters  speaks  with  delight  of 
his  two  villas,  the  Cumsean  situated  on 
the  hills,  and  the  Puteolan  with  its 
walkB  along  the  shore.  In  one  of 
/us  letters  to  Attious,  he  says  the 
Muenity  of  both  ia  auoh  that  he  hesi- 
mtes  to  choose  between  them,  mt  me- 


hercule,  ut  dicis,  utrittsque  loci  tanta 
amoenitcu,  ut  dubitemy  utra  anteponenda 
est.  In  another  he  says :  Perpaucis 
diebus  in  Pompeianum :  post  in  Iubc 
Puteolana  et  Oumana  regna  renavigaro. 
O  loca  ctBteroqui  valde  expetenda,  in- 
terpellantium  autem  multitudine  poene 
fugienda  !  (xiv.  io.)  jEHus  Spartianus 
tells  us  that  Hadrian,  who  died  at 
BaiBB  A.D.  138,  was  buried  in  Cicero's 
Villa  at  PuteoU,  and  that  Antoninus 
erected  a  t^nple  on  the  spot.  In  this 
temporary  sepulchre  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  imtil  the  mau- 
soleum at  Kome  was  ready  for  its  re- 
ception. The  ruins  which  now  remain 
consist  of  a  few  detached  masses  partly 
covered  by  the  sea. 


J3aths,-^a,  mass  of  ruins  near  tlie 
Amphitheatre,  of  which  only  enough 
remains  to  show  that  it  was  square  ex- 
ternally and  round  internally.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  having  been  the  haU 
of  a  bath,  though  it  is  commonly  mis- 
named the  Temple  of  Diana,  Near  it, 
and  probably  forming  part  of  the  same 
establishment,  on  a  lull  overlooking  the 
bay,  are  some  massive  walls  of  reticu- 
lated brick-work,  divided  into  parallel 
chambers  with  niches  for  statues.  This 
ruin  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Neptmte.  Other  baths  and 
warm  springs  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  VUla  Cardito,  which  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 
The  Piscina,  commonly  called  the  La- 
byrinth, situated  in  the  Villa  Lusciano^ 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  either 
for  collecting  the  rain  water  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  or  for  holding  the  water 
for  the  Naumachia.  The  Piscina 
Grande,  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on 
three  rows  of  pilasters,  10  in  each,  is  of 
great  si;^  and  soUdity,  and  is  still  used 
as  a  reservoir.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  branch  which  diverged 
to  Puteoli  from  the  Julian  aqueduct  in 
its  passage  from  PosiUpo  to  Misenuni. 
The  ancient  tunnel  in  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  tovna  derives  its  present 
supply  of  water,  was  restored  by  Don 
Pedio  d©  TloYcAo.     The  hiUs  in  tlie 
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of  baths  and  minor  edifiooB,  to  which 
yariouB  namei  have  been  giyen,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  describe. 

Temple  of  Antinous, — In  the  Villa 
lAoastro  some  beautiful  columns  were 
discovered  in  1838,  with  capitab  of 
elaborate  workmanship,  and  fragments 
of  marble  arches.  A  statue  of  Anti- 
nous,  found  among  the  ruins,  gave  them 
a  name. 

Amphitheatre^  situated  on  the  hill 
behind  the  town,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  existing  ruins,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  spoliation.  It  is  buUt  on 
three  rows  of  arches,  the  first  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  Ajq  outer  portico 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There 
were  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
extremities,  and  two  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides,  leading  to  the  arena  and  the  sub- 
structions. The  large  entrances  were 
approached  by  a  triple  row  of  arcaded 
porticos  covered  with  marble.  Large 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  different 
floors.  Intemallv  the  cavea  had  4 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.  The  appro- 
priation of  these  ranges  of  seats  to  the 
different  classes  of  spectators  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  in 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  an  insult 
offered  to  a  Koman  senator,  whose  rank 
was  not  recognised  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Futeolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished a  law  regulating  the  seats  in  the 
theatres.  The  seat  for  the  emperor 
has  large  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
marble.  The  arena,  filled  with  earth, 
had  been  planted  with  vines,  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates.  The  researches 
begun  in  1838,  and  continued  to  this 
day,  have  deared  it  and  brought  to 
light  -subterranean  works  of  vast  extent 
under  the  arena  itseH  These  sub* 
dtructions  are  lighted  by  apertures  at 
regular  distances  along  the  whole  cir- 
cuit. Connected  with  them  are  the 
dens  for  the  animals,  built  of  the  most 
solid  masonry.     In    the   podium  or 


parapet  of  the  arena  are  several  doon 
oommunioating  by  stairs  with  the  sub- 
terranean chambers.  Numerous  lamps, 
fragments  of  columns,  and  arohiteo- 
tund  ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  ft.  in  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  382  in  the  minor.  The 
length  of  the  arena  is  336  ft.,  the  width 
is  138  ft.  The  building  is  therefore 
larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  smaller 
thim  that  of  Capua,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  substructions.  In  early  times 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia,  a  sort  of  bull-fight,  which 
was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
Tyrian  merchants.  We  know  from 
Suetonius,  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
gladiatorial  combats.  Nero  entertained 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia,  with  a 
display  of  both  spectacles  within  its 
walls ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates  how 
the  emperor  astonished  the  Asiatic 
monarch  by  descending  himself  into 
the  arena,  where  he  killed  several  wild 
beasts,  and  transfixed  two  bulls  with 
the  same  javelin.  In  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, S.  Januarius  and  his  compa- 
nions are  said  to  have  been  exposed 
here,  without  injury,  to  the  fury  of  the 
wild  animals,  and  to  have  hem.  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  building,  be- 
fore they  were  removed  to  the  scene 
of  their  martyrdom  near  the  Sol£&tara. 
Two  of  the  chambers  under  the  arcade 
are  supposed  to  have  been  their  prison, 
and  have  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  the  Carceri  di  8. 
Qennewo. 

Theatre,  a  ruin  covered  with  trees 
and  vines,  and  occupying  an  extensive 
space.  The  prmcipal  portions  now 
visible  are  the  rows  of  arches  which 
mark  the  two  stories  of  the  building, 
some  corridors,  the  entrances  below 
the  vaults  which  sustained  the  seats, 
and  a  portico. 

Proceeding  along  the   Via  Oumana 
we  find  an  extensive  ruin,  which,  b^a. 
been  the  BuVi^ec^.  oii  tksvsScl  «cs«ta5«^«««^  - 
Some  axi^(\\k&TVfi!%  caJ^edi'^  CAR«t<S  ^^^^^^ 
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•He  of  the  Oirem$,  in  wliieii  the  games 
ifMtHiited  hj  Antonmns  Pins  in  boDoar 
of  Hadrian  were  oelelxrated.  It  it  now 
generaDj  tsuppoted  to  be  the  ancient 
Stadium, 

Tombt, — ^The  3  Boman  roads  which 
connected  PnteoU  with  Capua,  If  apks, 
and  Cimue,  are  bordered  with  rmned 
tombs  of  intereat.  The  Ist  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads  Sm  the  Via  Cam- 
fana,  which  led  to  Capna,  along  the  yal- 
ley  which  lies  between  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Astroni.  The  2nd  the  Via  Pvteo- 
la/na  or  Amtimana,  which  led  to  Naples. 
The  drd  the  Via  Oumana,  a  branch 
of  the  Via  DomUiana,  and  led  to  Gu- 
mm.  The  tombs  on  the  Via  Consularis 
commence  near  the  ch.  of  the  Nmiziata. 
They  are  chiefl j  columbaria,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interior  decora- 
tions, and  for  the  objects  which  haye 
been  fomid  in  them.  At  present  some 
are  externally  little  more  than  masses 
of  brickwork ;  others  are  in  the  form 
of  temples  or  towers,  others  are  simple 
columns.  One  of  them,  opposite  the 
little  ch.  of  San  Yito,  is  a  large  rec- 
tanfolar  chamber,  with  a  semimrcnlar 
roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  pilasters 
in  stucco,  the  lowest  of  which  rests  upon 
a  horizontal  band  or  moulding  about  8 
or  9  ft.  from  the  floor.  Below  this 
moulding  is  a  row  of  niches  running 
round  the  entire  chamber;  aboye  it 
there  are  three  similar  rows  at  the  sides, 
and  four  rows  at  the  ends.  At  the  end 
and  at  the  sides  are  massiye  tombs  sup- 
ported  by  heavy  columns  at  the  angles, 
with  a  closed  arch  between  them  to 
sustain  the  mass  which  formed  the 
superstructure.  Over  the  one  at  the 
end  is  a  window  formed  by  a  long  slit 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is 
sloped  away  on  the  inside  like  the  loop- 
holes of  the  archers  in  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress. When  first  opened  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
stuccos  and  paintings  of  sreat  beauty, 
representing  arabesques,  foHage,  &c.  So 
j^Tiffai  was  the  interest  excited  by  this 
discovery  that  Morto  da  Feltro^  the 
P^P^of  Otorpione,  made  a  pilgrimage 
^om  Rome  to  Pozzuoli,  as  Vasari  tells 


OS,  fofr  the  purpose  <^  copying  the  re- 
lief and  grottoche.  Another  tomb  is 
remarkable  as  having  stairs  leading  to 
an  upper  floor,  and  vaulted  roo^  to 
each;  the  walls  of  the  lower  floor  have 
large  recesses,  as  if  intended  for  the 
reception  of  sarcophagi,  those  of  the 
upper  floor  have  a  double  row  of 
niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Another  is 
a  cylindrical  tomb,  on  a  square  base- 
ment, and  though  injured  and  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  it  still  indicates  its 
general  design.  Beyond  it  are  nume- 
rous columbaria,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  inmates.  The  inscription 
on  that  of  Sestia  records  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  people  to  commemorate 
her  munificence  to  the  colony.  In  the 
columbarium  of  the  Lacena  fimiily  the 
ashes  were  found  in  glass  urns,  wrapt 
in  doth  of  gold,  and  deposited  in  small 
marble  chests.  Two  coins  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina  which  were  found 
with  them  fix  the  date  of  the  monument 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  adjoining  columbarium  the  ashes 
of  the  liberti  were  found  preserved  in 
marble  or  glass  urns;  those  of  the 
slaves  were  in  earthen  vessels.  The 
principal  niche  of  this  sepulchre  and  its 
spiral  colimms  were  richly  decorated 
with  mosaics  of  birds,  shells,  and  plants. 
Becent  excavations  along  this  road  have 
brought  to  light  other  interesting  tombs, 
inwhichmanyvaluableobjects,includii]g 
lamps,  lachi^natories,  and  tazze,of  gi*eat 
beauty,  have  been  found.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  the  road,  still  perfect  in 
some  places,  is  composed  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  lava,  furrowed 
transversely,  and  the  marks  of  chariot - 
wheeb  are  still  traceable.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  o^r  this  road  without 
feelings  of  deep  and  solemn  interest.  It 
carries  us  back  twenty  centuries,  con- 
veying the  impression  that  we  are 
treading  the  very  pavement  which  was 
travelled  over  by  the  greatest  names  in 
Boman  history,  and  by  St.  Paul,  who 
landed  at  Puteoli,  from  whence  he 
journeyed  to  Borne. 

The  tombs  of  the  Via  Puteolana^ 
1  wbicli  maj  \se  eMMaaied  on  our  way  to 
\  the  ^oUat^ia,  >iJttfxv)^  >a^  ^^oss^sstovia*^ 
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have  supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples 
with  some  venr  interesting  objects.  At 
the  spot  callea  La  Vigna  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Calpumia  £Bimily,  in  which  several 
sarcophagi  were  found,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion  recording  its  erection  by  the  mer- 
chants trading  with  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
Decurions,  at  the  pubUc  expense,  to 
Gcmay  a  young  girl  of  the  Mardcm 
family.  Near  it  is  a  large  sepulchral 
chamber,  richly  decorated  internally; 
the  walls  are  fiiced  with  marble,  the 
vaulted  roof  and  floor  covered  with 
mosaics  of  considerable  elegance  and 
grace,  among  which  we  recognise  the 
ship,  the  Nereid,  and  the  sea-horse 
carrying  the  deceased  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.  Four  large  sarcophagi, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, representing  the  genius  of  death, 
the  fates,  and  other  divinities,  were 
found  in  this  tomb.  Beyond  it,  a 
general  Cemetery  has  been  discovered, 
buried  under  the  stream  of  lava  which 
flowed  from  the  Sol£%tara  in  1198.  The 
ground  was  filled  with  cinerary  urns, 
and  with  skeletons  buried  in  the  earth 
beneath  coverings  of  tiles, — a  mode  of 
interment  which  has  suggested  the  pro- 
bability that  this  was  a  cemetery  of 
the  plebeians.  With  these  remains 
were  found  vast  quantities  of  personal 
ornaments  in  glass  and  bone,  with  a 
collection  of  lamps  more  varied  in  form 
and  more  richly  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs  than  have  ever  been  discovered 
in  one  spot  of  the  same  extent. 

The  Cappuccini. — ^Between  Pozzuoli 
and  the  Solfatara  is  the  Monastery  of 
the  Cappuccini  with  its  ch.  erected  in 
1580  by  the  Neapolitans  to  S.  Janu- 
arius,  who  is  said  to  have  suffered 
martyrdom  on  this  hill,  a.d.  305. 
The  stone  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name.  In  the 
garden  is  the  cistern,  supported  by 
arches  resting  on  pilasters,  to  preserve 
the  water  from  being  contaminated  by 
the  gasea  emitted  by  the  soil.    The 


1 


view  from  the  convent  over  the  liills 
which  bound  the  G-ulf  of  Pozzuoli  is 
very  fine.  Near  the  monastery  is  a 
tunnel,  which  led  in  the  direction  of 
the  Lake  of  Agnano.    It  is  now  dosed. 


THE  SOLPATABA, 

A  semi-extinct  volcano,  about  midway 
between  Pozzuoli  and  the  Lake  of  Agna- 
no (a  fee  of  50  centimes  exacted  at 
the  gate  for  admittance).  It  is  an 
oval  but  irregular  plain,  surrounded 
by  broken  hilb  of  pumioeous  tufa,  the 
ancient  walls  of  the  crater.  In  the 
centre  is  a  mass  of  trachyte,  protrud- 
ing through  the  stratified  tufa.  From 
the  hollow  sound  which  the  surface  gives 
out  when  it  is  struck,  the  crater  is  sup- 
posed to  form  a  large  vaulted  chasm 
below  the  present  floor.  From  some  of 
the  crevices  of  its  rocks  it  is  perpetu- 
ally exhaling  steam  and  noxious  gases. 
These  crevices  are  known  by  the  name 
of  JUmaroU.  The  gases  are  chiefly 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  mixed,  as  Dr. 
Daubeny  lias  ascertained,  with  a  minute 
portion  of  chlorine  gas  and  muriate 
of  ammonia.  Sulphur,  alum,  and  sul- 
phate  of  iron  abound  in  the  cracks  and 
apertures  of  the  rocks.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  Breislak,  Baron  Brentano  in 
the  last  cent,  established  an  alum  manu- 
factory, and  obtained  the  necessary  water 
by  condensing  the  steam  of  the  Jktma- 
roll ;]  hut  the  works  were  carried  on 
in  too  desultory  a  manner  to  produce 
any  profitable  results.  Strabo,  who  de- 
scribes the  Sol&tara  under  the  name  of 
the  'Hipaltrrov*  Ay  ophythe  Forum  VtUcani, 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Pindar 
and  TimsBUs,  that  in  ancient  times  a 
communication  was  believed  to  exist 
between  Ischia  and  the  Phlegrsean 
Fields;  and  it  has  frequently  been 
observed  that  when  Vesuvius  is  quiet, 
the  Solf&tara  gives  signs  of  activity  by 
the  emission  of  unusual  volumes  of 
smoke  and  vapour,  and  by  internal 
noises.  The  only  eruption  fronL  i\^&& 
crater  oi  "wVox^  "^^  >m»?^  %ss:^  ^ssrrp^^ 
occarwAVxvW^^.  \\.  ^xo^'^^'J^^^v^ 
stream  oi  A».>J«.  ^\a.O£v  tms?  \s«^  ^^«»*^ 
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from  the  opening  in  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  to  the  sea,  coTering  in  its 
passage  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
Yia  Puteohma.  This  lava  decomposes 
into  a  kind  of  ochreous  earth,  which 
derives  its  yellow  colour  from  oxide  of 
iron,  but  becomes  red  on  being  burnt, 
and  is  then  used  as  a  pigment.  It  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  found  near 
the  crater,  that  there  was  a  temple  to 
Hercules  on  some  part  of  the  lull ;  but 
as  no  trace  of  it  exists,  it  was  probibly 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1198. 

Monti  ljeucogei.-^T)a.e  hiUs  on  the 
E.  of  the  Solfifttara  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  Colles  Lenoogcn^  derived  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  rocks  at  their  sur- 
face, and  from  certain  saline  efflores- 
cences. FHny  says  that  this  powder  was 
highly  prized  by  the  Romans,  who  used  it 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  alicaj  a  prephra« 
tion  of  grain  which  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  our  groats.  He  gives  a 
remarkable  proof  of  its  value  in  the 
statement  that  Augustus  issued  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  payment  of  20,000 
sesterces  (160Z.)  annually  to  the  city 
of  l^aples  for  a  regular  supply  of  the 
powder. 

The  Pisciarelli,  called  by  Pliny  the 
Fonies  LeucogcBiy  are  aluminous  waters 
of  a  peculiar  character,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sicco,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  cone  of  the 
Sol&tara.  The^  gush  out  of  the  rock 
at  the  base  oi  this  lull  in  a  ravine 
which  lies  between  the  Lake  of  Agnano 
and  the  Solfatara,  from  whose  fiery 
abyss  they  evidently  have  their  source. 
On  approaching  the  rock,  a  noise  of 
boiling  water  is  heard  deep-seated 
within  the  mountain,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  caverns  beneath.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  valley  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  crater;  the 
soil  is  hot,  and  abounds  in  fumaroles. 
The  water  issues  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  is  appropriately  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  Acqua  della  Bolla,  It 
contains  sulphate  oi  alum,  of  lime,  and 
of  iron,  euIpbureouB  add,  and  sulpha- 
jveted  hydrogen  gaa.  Pliny  describes 
Jt  as  benedoi&l  m  diseases  of  the  eye. 


In  modem  times  it  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation  among  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 


MONTE  NtrOVO. 

Between  Poz^uoli  and  the  Monte 
Nuovo  the  coast  forms  a  long  and 
r^uldr  curve,  in  which  the  traveller 
will  have  a  gdod  opportunity  of  ex- 
amxdng  the  recent  submarine  deposits 
which  separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast 
from  the  sea.  This  tract,  called  La 
Starza,  is  broader  than  that  on  the 
coast  of  Bagnoli  :it  consists  of  vegetable 
soil  of  great  fertility,  resting  on  hori- 
zontal beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  lapilli, 
and  argillaceous  tufa,  containing  mai'ine 
shells  and  fingments  of  masonry,  and 
varying  in  height  from  12  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
level  tract  is  the  ancient  cliff,  now  inland. 

Monie  Nuovo  is  situated  on  the  coast 
li  m.  from.  Pozzuoli.  The  history  of 
its  formation  has  been  recorded  by 
four  witnesses  of  the  eruption.  Marc- 
antonio  delli  Falconi,  Pietro  Giacomo 
di  Toledo,  Simone  Porzio,  and  Fran- 
cesco di  Nero.  The  accounts  of  the 
two  former,  now  among  the  rarities  of 
Italian  lit^ture,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ubrary  of  the  British  Museimi.  That  of 
the  third  is  scarce  in  its  separate  form 
under  the  title  of  I>e  Confiagratione 
Agri  Futeolani^  but  is  included  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works.  That 
of  the  fourth  will  be  foimd  translated 
in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Q-eolo- 
gical  Society.  They  confirm  each 
other  on  all  the  material  points  of  the 
eruption,  with  very  slight  discrepancies 
in  the  minuter  details.  It  appears 
that  from  1536  to  1538,  the  district 
W.  of  Naples  was  convulsed  by  frequent 
earthquakes.  In  September,  1538, 
they  succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity;  and  on  the  day  and 
night  of  the  28th  of  the  month,  the 
district  was  convulsed  by  upwards  of 
20  shookS)  NrVjaxSa.  ^Ves^^  the  whole 
coast  froTQ.  T&^a^oxaxi  \»  ^^to^^ck  %,<2> 
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considerably  that  the  sea  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  the  ancient  coast-line, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  dead  fish 
upon  the  strip  of  land  thus  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     At  the 
same  time  the  ancient  volcanic  tufa 
which    forms    the    fundamental    rock 
of   the  district,  sank  down,  forming 
a  gulf  from  which    cold,   and  after- 
wards hot  water  issued.    This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  29th,  by  dense  volumes  of 
steam,  charged  with  pumiccous  ashes 
and    lapilli,  which  condensed  in  the 
atmosphere  and  fell  upon  the  surround- 
ing country  in  showers  of  black  mud, 
some  of  which  was  carried  as  far  as 
Naples,  deluging  Pozzuoli  as  it  passed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  tlie  30th,  the 
character    of   the    eruption    suddenly 
changed.      The    discharge    of  heated 
water  and  mud  ceased ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  new  crater  ejected  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  volleys  of  masses  of  ashes 
and    red-hot    pumice.      Two   of   the 
observers  state  that  these  stones  were 
*' larger  than  an  ox,"   and  that  they 
were  projected  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  orifice,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell  back.  The  lighter  ashes 
were  thrown  out  in  such  quantities  that 
they  covered  the  whole  coimtry,  and 
some  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as 
parts  of  Calabria,  more  than  150  m. 
distant.      The   atmosphere  was   filled 
with  such  noxious  gases  that  quantities 
of  birds  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  and 
"  animals  of  various  kinds  gave  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  man."     On  the  3rd 
day  the  eruption  ceased,  having  formed, 
by  the  accumulated  ejections,  a  moun- 
tam  about  1^  m.  in  circumference,  and 
440  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  com- 
pletely covering  the  village  of  Triper- 
ffola,  containing  a  villa  of  the  Anjou 
kings,  an  hospital  and  baths  erected  by 
Charles  II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Agrippina  in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  as  a  communica- 
tion between  Avemus  and  the  Lucrine, 
and  filling  up  more  than  half  of  the 
latter  lake.    During  this  day  the  Vice- 
roy Toledo  .Baoended   the   mountala, 
aud  found  m  drcnlar  crater  i  in.  in 


oircumforence,  "  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  that  had  fisdlen  were  boilihg 
up  as  in  a  great  caldron."     On  the  4th 
day  the  crater  again  began  to  throw  up 
ashes  and  stones,  as  it  did  again  on  the 
7th,  when  many  persons  who  went  to 
visit  the  mountain  were  killed.     With 
this  discharge  the  activity  of  the  crater 
expended  itself,  and  the  volcano  has 
over  since  remained  quiescent.     At  the 
present  time  the  mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a 
depression  in  the  southern  lip  disclosing 
the  upper  part  of  tlie  crater.    Its  ex- 
ternal surfitce,  which  till  the  end  of  the 
last  cent,  was  covered  with  scoriae  with- 
out a  trace  of  vegetation,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  afford  a  lodgment 
to  imderwood.     Internally  the  crater 
is  a  continuous  cavity,  free  from  fissures 
and  dykes,  about  f  m.  in  circumference, 
and  419  ft.  deep,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
cone  is  high,  the  difference  being  only 
21  ft.    It  has  two  or  three  small  caverns 
at  the  bottom.     In  its  sides  are  seen 
beds  of  tufa,  sloping  outwards  at  an 
ai^le  of  20®,  consisting  of  incoherent 
volcanic    dejections,    and    containing 
masses  of  pumice  and  trachytio  tufa  im- 
bedded of  more   ancient    date.    Von 
Buch  supposed,  with  every  appearance 
of  reason,  that  these  beds  were  of  an  ago 
anterior  to  the  eruption,  that  they  were 
merely   upheaved    by    the     explosive 
action    of   the    eruption  in  the  first 
instance,  so  as  to  dip  away  from  the 
centre,  and  that  it  is  only  the  more 
superficial  covering  of  the  cone  which 
is  composed  of  ejected  scoriae.    In  sup- 
port of  this  view  may  be  adduced  the 
fact  that   these  beds  contain   marine 
shells,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
older  tufa  of  the  coast ;  but  those  who 
deny  that  Monte  Nuovo  is  a  Crater  of 
Elevation,  regard  the  tufa  as  nothing 
more  than  indurated  mud,  the  product 
of  the  eruption,  and  contend  that  the 
rocks  containing    shells  are    portions 
of  the  ancient  trachytic  tufa  in  which 
the  eruption  occurred,  and  which,  as 
we  are  told  by  eye-witnesses^-^w^  V^ss^ira. 
into  the  tibr  m  ^x«iJgEci<SQX>%  ^^t  -s^^  ^ssa^^ 
"wbich.  ie\i  \m«^   «fe«rw«c^  \s5X»  "^^^ 
crater  \  moi»T«ce«^X.^«wq«^'«po»^^'^^ 
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boverer  wpMr  to  bear  unt  thi*  latf  <- 
Tiew.    B«  tnif  w  it  lusj',  (be  lurfacv 
the  mountain  ii  aiTereid  with  &  thi 
miH  of  truhj^  IsTs,  emptcd  in  tn  . 
menta,  and  onlj  appearing  to  form 
contbiDOtu  maaa  toward*  the  H.W.  i  . 
tmnity  orerlookiiig  the  canal  from  i 
Lucrine  Lake  to  that  ikArrnsat. 


Bl  la  aqiiaDi,  ij  tote  taou  tab 
qofllll  Apod  Cunm  Locni  e*t  iDDatemqii*  V«^'- 
Opplall  calidli  dU  Annul  ftnUlbo*  nmai. 

.On  the  W.  of  Monte  Buoto  ia  tJi<' 
lake  which  still  retaina  the  name  mail.- 
fiuniliar  to  lu  bj  the  poetrj  of  Giec  i  -- 
andBomo.  Itia  acircolarbaain,  aboiLl 
1^  m.  in  circumference,  6  palnu  -jr 
shout  4  feet  aboTe  the  level  oi  the  tt.\. 
and  about  250  feet  deep,  emboaoni'ii 
among  hilli  on  all  fides  except  the  b.. 
where  it  in  open  to  the  Lucrine,  oiiri 
the  Ba;  of  Baia :  its  waten  are  eupplici  i 
by  Bourcee  from  the  bottom,  Ihe>., 
hilli  are  clothed  with  cheetnut  trei-.n, 
interspersed  with  vinejards.  It  aji- 
pears  that  from  the  earliest  period  -if 
tlie  Greek  colonisation  down  to  thf 
time  of  Augustus,  the  basin  of  AremuH, 
though  filW  with  water,  still  served  u- 
t,  cbutnel  for  the  escape  of  noxioii'< 
gases.  The  dense  forests,  also,  whiili 
are  described  as  overhanging  it,  mmt 
liave  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spot , 
nnU  served  to  check  the  escape  of  tlm 

niephitio  vapours,  which  were  said  to 
bo  MO  Boxioia  as  to  Kudo-  it  impossible 
f-v  birde  to  &j  acivsi  it.    Hence  Us 

■*"*  nazoa  'Aipvoi  ma  supposed  to 


I  have  been  derived  from  a 
\  sbsence  of  birds 
commemorated  bj  Tirgil 


iu   winter,  and  ita  waters,  which   are 
fresh,  ooDtain  tench  and  other  fish. 

The  woods,  the  caverns,  tbe  passages 
excavated  in  the  mountains  bv  the 
earliest  inhshifants,  and  the  volcanic 
action  continnallj  at  work  in  the  sur- 
ronnding  district,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  tbe  lake  a  soene  of  superstition, 
and  to  inveat  it  with  a  supernatural 
character.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
amidst  these  sunless  retreats  Ihero 
hved  a  people  called  Cimmerii,  a  race 
which  it  is  imposaihle  to  n^ud  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  poets,  Phny, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  dmmenmn  Op- 
pidam  as  '*  formerly"  situated  near  the 
lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  passage  of  the 
lost  work  of  Ephorus,  the  Cumaan 
liistorian,  as  ao  authority  for  the  slate- 
mcnt  that  the  nmnerous  caverns  around 
Avemus  and  Cumm  were  occupied  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  as  dwellings, 
and  that  they  afterwards  became  famous 
IS  the  BCene  where  the  oractes  of  the 
infemal  deities  were  pronounced.  That 
Homer  was  fomiliaj  with  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  locahtj,  and  Hitli 
the  superstitious  use  which  was  ma<lo 
of  thmn  by  the  Cumiean  priests,  is 
(Jvident  fiwm  the  concluding  portion  of 
[he  lOth  and  the  commencement  of  the 
Llth  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Although 
the  site  is  left  undefined,  vet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  imagery  of  these  passages 
was  derived  from  Avemus  and  its  Ira- 
ditional  associations. 


When  to  tbe  BUlti  tbe  sbeJTing  shore  dscende 
Tbe  barren  Iieca  of  Preserplnc'i  blacL  woods. 
)^ipliin  and  wUlowa  tRmUIng  'I'cr  llie  fluuda 
Tbere  Hi  ibr  vaasl  ia  lbs  bmlj  b»y. 
And  enter  thai  tbe  IdnadoDit  voiA  of  dhv  - 
Winn  FhlentboD's  load  latrenli 
illH  bl  Uw  Qowlng  imir  of  Ache] 
An4  irtm*.  i\ov  rniinsltaiB  aeSei^an  bed. 
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Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhoDgs  Uic  infernal  lake, 
Aud  mingling  streami}  eternal  murmurs  wake. 
Odyss.  Book  x.  (Pope's  translation). 

Yu^il  represents  ^neas  as  entering 
by  a  cavern  on  this  lake,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sibyl,  in  his  desdent  into 
the  reahn  of  spirits : — 

Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorumque  tenebris ; 
Quam  super  baud  ullse  poterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis.    Talis  sese  halitus  atris 
Faucibus  effiuidens,  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat; 
Unde  locum  QraU  dixerunt  nomine  Avemum. 

jEn,  VI.  237. 

Hannibal,  in  B.C.  214,  proceeded  to 
the  lake  of  Avemus  to  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
to, or,  as  Livy  insinuates,  pretended  to 
respect  the  dira  religio  loci  while  he 
reconnoitred  the  defences  of,  and  tried 
to  make  an  attack  upon,  Puteoli.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Aver- 
nus  and  the  Lucrine  with  the  sea,  dis- 
pelled the  terrors  with  which  poetry 
and  fable  had  so  long  invested  the  lake. 
The  forests  were  cut  down  and  the 
ground  was  cleared.  20,000  slaves 
were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  tract  which  separated  Avemus 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  sandy  tongue  which  sepa- 
rated the  Lucrine  from  the  Bay  of  Baise. 
By  these  canals  the  waters  of  Avemus 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  the  two  lakes  were  converted  into 
a  port  {Portus  Julius)^  while  the  cli- 
mate was  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
clearing  of  the  woods. 

An  memorem  portus,  Lucrinoqne  addita  claus- 

tra, 
Atque  indignatum  magnis  stridoribus  equor; 
Julia  qua  ponto  longe  sonat  unda  refuso ; 
Tyrrhenusque  fretis  immittitnr  sestus  Avemis? 

Georg.  ii.  161. 

The  port  was  so  large  that  the  whole 
Boman  fleet  could  manoeuvre  in  its 
double  basin.  Strabo,  however,  says 
that  Avemus  was  not  much  used,  as 
the  Lucrine  was  found  large  enough  for 
the  purposes  of  the  fleet,  and  was  more 
convenient  from  its  proximity  to  the 
sea.  On  these  lakes  Agrippa  gave  a 
representation  of  the  battle  of  Acti- 
um,  in  the  preaenoe  of  Augustus. 
TIw  canals  and  the  piers  at  the  en- 
fS:  Zifafy.] 


trance  from  the  sea  were  in  a  per- 
fect state  at  the  commencement  of 
the  16th  cent. ;  but  the  eruption  of 
Monte  Nuovo  in  1538  destroyed  the 
conununication,  filled  up  half  t)ie  Lu- 
crine, and  caused  so  great  an  altera- 
tion in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land  that  the  port  disappeared.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
grown with  myrtles  and  brushwood; 
but  in  some  places  not  covered  with 
earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry  are 
visible,  in  which  we  still  see  the  holes  for 
the  rings  by  which  the  ships  were  moored. 
Nero  is  said  to  have  projected  a  canal 
for  ships  from  Avemus  to  the  Tiber,  a 
distance  exceeding  150  m.  The  en- 
gineers of  the  work  were  Celer  and 
Severus,  but  the  only  portion  which 
they  completed  was  that  now  called 
the  Lago  di  Licola^  and  there,  as  Ta- 
citus remarks,  manent  vestigia  irritcB 
spei.  The  Lake  of  Avemus  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  to  be  unfa- 
thomable. Aristotle  describes  it  as  of 
immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Sequester 
says  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
bottom.  Many  plans  had  been  de- 
vised at  diflerent  times  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  for  re-establishing 
the  Portus  Julius,  and  converting  the 
Lake  of  Avemus  into  a  great  wet  dock, 
or  harbour;  but  it  was  only  in  1858 
that  the  necessary  works  were  com- 
menced. In  his  desire  to  place  his  navy 
in  a  safer  position  from  attack  than  at 
Naples,  Ferdinand  II.,  adopting  a  plan 
devised  during  the  French  occupation 
of  Italy,  commenced  excavating  two 
canals  from  the  Bay  of  Baise  to  the  lake. 
One  of  these,  destined  for  ships  of  the 
largest  tonnage,  was  to  have  been  28 
feet  deep,  and  to  run  along  the  western 
side  of  the  valley  at  the  base  of  the  hills 
which  contain  the  Baths  of  Tritoli; 
the  other,  of  smaller  dimensions,  and 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  to  skirt  the 
base  of  Monte  Nuovo.  After  having 
expended  large  sums  during  two  years 
in  this  undertaking  the  works  were 
abandoned. 

Cave  of  tHe  S««jl.--^w2w»  %:t^^^- 


saary  ioT  tV'B  e^wcocfli^XIvsvsL 
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wbicli  have  impaired  the  safety  of  the 
auchorage.  Examining  the  coast  from 
a  boat,  we  shall  see  many  beneath  the 
water ;  and  in  one  place  we  pass  over 
a  paved  road  which  advances  more  than 
200  ft.  into  the  sea. 

The  whole  range  of  hills  enclosing  the 
bay,  to  their  very  summit,  are  covered 
with  crumbling  walls,  subterranean  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  masses  of  brick- 
work, mosaic  pavements,  and  ruins  of 
every  variety  and  description,  which 
are   partly  overgrown  by  brushwood 
that  conceals  them  from  the  superficial 
observer,  but  which  evidence  the  an- 
cient  magnificence   and  luxury    of   a 
place  which  historians  and  poets  have 
dehghted  to  record  with  praise.     We 
find    no    mention   of  Baise    in    early 
times,  but  its  port,  which  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
Baisd  had  increased  so   much  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  that  it  was  the  most 
flourishing  watering-place  in  Italy ;  but 
at  every  period  of  its  connexion  with 
Bome,  from  the  time  of  the  EepubUc  to 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  was  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  Italian  cities  for  the  dis- 
soluteness of  its  morals.     Clodius  re- 
proved Cicero  for  his  attachment  to  so 
depraved  a  spot ;  and  Cicero  himself,  in 
his  oration  for  Ceehus  (xv.  35),  describes 
it  in  terms  which  attest  the  justice 
of  the  reproof,  Accusatores  quidem  liM- 
dines,  amores^  adulteria^  JBaias,  actaSf 
conviviay  comissationes,  ccmtus,  sympho' 
maSi  navigia  jactcmt.    Seneca  calls  it 
the  diversorium  of  vices,  and  gives  us 
an  idea  of  what  one  saw  in  his  times: — 
Hdbitaturum  tu  putas  unqua/m  fuUse 
in  Uiica  Catonem^  ut  jprcBternavigantea 
aduUeras  dimimerarei,  et  adspiceret  tot 
genera  egmbarum  variie  colorihus  picta, 
et  flultantem  toto  lacu  (Lucrinus)  ro- 
earn,    ut    avdiret  canentium  noctttrna 
convitia  ?    Propertius  warns  Cinthia  of 
the  perils  which  it  presents,  and  urges 
her  to  fly  from  the  temptation : — 

Tu  modo  quam  primum  corruptas  desere  Bc^as ; 

Multis  ista  daouut  litora  dissldium, 
Utora,  qaas  fuersait  castis  inimica  puellis : 
Ab  pereant  Bajse,  crimen  amoris,  aqnee. 

Lib*  I.  XI. 


Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  givew  ail 
account  of  the  dancing-girls,  who  de- 
rived from  the  city  the  name  of  Ambu" 
hajcB^  and  of  whose  midnight  orgies  the 
caves  along  the  shore  were  the  unhal- 
lowed sites.  Martial  describes  the 
Koman  matrons  as  arriving  at  Baise 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and 
leaving  it  with  that  of  Helen — Pene- 
lope venit,  obit  Helene.  Cassiodorus 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Alarie,  which 
shows  that  Baise  maintained  this  cha- 
racter in  the  5th  cent. ;  and  even  in 
the  15th  Pontanus  tells  us  that,  when 
the  ladies  of  Naples  resorted  to  it  as  a 
watering-place,  it  was  the  ruin  of  old 
and  young. 

The  climate  of  the  city  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  healthy  during  the 
whole  year.  A  passage  in  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  expressing 
surprise  at  the  long  sojourn  made  by 
Dolabella  in  the  city,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer. 
But  after  Avemus  and  the  Lucrine  had 
been  cleared  of  wood  and  opened  to 
the  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  climate 
of  the  coast  may  have  improved ;  and 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  place  by 
later  poets  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture.  Of  the 
villas  of  Caesar,  Crassus,  Cato  of  Utica, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  SyUa,  Domitian, 
and  other  great  names  of  antiquity,  not 
a  trace  remains.  There  are  masses  of 
ruins  in  abundance  to  which  illustrious 
names  have  been  appUed,  but  neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  have  been  found 
to  justify  this  nomenclature  of  the  anti- 
quaries. The  Villa  ofPiso  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
Nero  in  which  Seneca  and  Lucan  took 
part.  Nero  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Piso's 
villa,  and  the  conspirators  were  anxious 
to  assassinate  him  at  table,  but  Piso 
refused  to  allow  such  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitaUty.  Before  any  other 
plan  had  been  arranged,  Piso  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  freedmen, 
and,  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate, 
he  put  himself  to  death  by  opening  his 
veins  in  a  bath.  Hadrian  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Baise  for  the  mineral 
watera,  but,  as  they  failed  tO  give  him 
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any  relief,  he  starred  himself  to  death, 
and  desired  to  have  it  recorded  on  his 
tomb  that  the  doctors  had  killed  him ! 
His  Adieu  to  his  Soul,  Animula  va- 
gula^  blandula — ^familiar  to  every  scho- 
lar— ^was  written  at  BaisB.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Boman  empire,  Baiss  rapidly  de- 
cUned.  In  the  8tn  cent,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Saracens,  but  it  was  stiU  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio, and  was  the  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Queen  Joanna,  of  Kings  Ladis- 
laus  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  cent., 
during  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
BaisD  was  finally  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  Naples.  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  erecting  a  castle  on 
the  promontory,  on  the  site  of  one 
previously  built  by  Alfonso  II.,  de- 
stroyed everytliing  in  the  deserted  city 
which  he  could  make  available  as  build- 
ing materials.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  there  is  a  small  lighthouse 
on  the  point  below  the  castle. 

Baths. — In  the  17th  cent.,  before  the 
true  character  of  Koman  ruins  was  un- 
derstood, every  building  of  any  size 
was  called  a  temple.  Thus  the  three 
larger  ruins  at  Baiffi,  which  evidently 
formed  the  halls  of  magnificent  baths 
belonging  to  some  of  the  niunerous 
villas  on  this  coast,  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  names  of  three  divinities. 
The  first  of  these  halls,  near  the  modem 
harbour,  called  the  Temple  of  Venus^ 
is  octagonal  externally,  having  at  the 
angles  coupled  pilasters,  which  still 
contain  the  terra-cotta  tubes  for  the 
passage  of  the  water.  The  interior 
is  circular,  with  eight  windows  and 
niches,  Uke  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  similar  structure  on  the  banks  of 
Avemus.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  Three 
chambers  beneath  the  floor  were  proba- 
bly the  bath-rooms .  One  of  these  apart- 
ments is  Ughted  by  a  square  aperture  in 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  bmlding  are 
the  remains  of  stairs,  showing  that  it 
had  a  second  story,  the  rooms  for  the 
stoves,  the  covered  reservoirs  for  water, 
&c.  The  second  hall,  which  bears  the 
jiarae  of  the  Temple  of  Mercury,  and 


is  called  by  the  peasantry  the  Tntglio^ 
is  a  large  circular  chamber  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  having  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  centre  for  the  admission  of  light, 
and  square  holes  in  other  parts  of  the 
vault  for  the  regulation  of  the  tempe- 
rature. In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.  The  remains  of  con- 
duits and  channels  for  water  found 
among  the  foimdations  leave  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  bath.  From  the 
circular  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  a  whispering  chamber. 
The  third  hall,  called  the  Temple  of 
Diana,  is  an  octagonal  building  of  great 
size,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  and  vaulted  roof  nave  dis- 
appeared. The  interior  was  circular, 
with  four  niches  in  the  sides.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a  caHdarium, 
and  subterranean  galleries,  sufficiently 
show  the  character  of  the  ruin. 

Bacoli,  a  village  beyond  the  Castle 
of  Baise,  facing  Misenum,  is  interesting 
only  as  having  preserved  its  Boman 
name  of  Bauli,  which,  however,  must 
have  been  lower  down,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  judging  from  the  expression  used 
by  Silius  ItaUcus : — 

Et  Herculeos  videt  ipio  in  litore  Baulos. 

xn.  156. 

On  the  coast  below  this  village,  called 
the  Bay  of  Baoli,  separated  by  the 
castle  from  that  of  Baise,  are  some 
ruins. 

Theatre,  formerly  called  the  Tomb  of 
Julia  Agrippina,  a  semicircular  cor- 
ridor with  a  vaulted  roof  and  four  large 
niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and  a  long  pas- 
sage which  runs  back  into  the  hill. 
Beautiful  stucco  reUefs  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  fragments  of  paintings  and 
inscriptions  were  visible  before  the  wall 
was  blackened  by  the  torches  of  the 
guides.  The  remains  of  steps  and  the 
outer  wall  in  the  ground  above  the  cor- 
ridor, for  the  support  of  the  seats, 
prove  that  the  buUding  is  a  portion  of 
a  small  theatre.  Further  evidence 
against  its  being  the  tomb  of  Agrippina 
is  supplied  by  Tacitus,  Oremata  est 
node  eadem,  conviviali  lecto,  et  exequiis 
vilibvSf  neaue,  dum  Nero  rerwn  'gotC^* 
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hatw,  eongetta  aut  clausa  humus,  Mox 
domegHcorum  cura  levem  tumuhun  ac- 
cepitf  viam  Miseni  propter,  et  villain 
CtBsaris  Dictatoria,  qua  svhjectos  sinus 
editissima  prospect  at.  The  words  viam 
Miseni  prove  that  the  site  of  the  tomb 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  cemetery 
which  lined  the  road  leading  to  that 
city,  and  of  which  we  still  see  nume- 
rous remains  at  the  spot  called  Mer- 
cato  di  Sabato,  though  the  principal 
tombs  are  now  so  covered  by  the  hovels 
of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  satisfactorily. 

Villa  of  Hortensius. — The  most  ex- 
tensive ruins  on  the  Bay  of  Baoli  have 
been  identified,  with  considerable  pro- 
babiUty,  with  the  villa  of  Hortensius. 
They  must  be  examined  in  a  boat, 
being  now  for  the  most  part  under 
water,  as  are  also  the  spacious  cham- 
bers supposed  to  be  the  ponds  of  his 
mursense  which  were  celebrated  by  Cicero, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  Varro.  The 
attachment  of  Hortensius  to  his  fish, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  his  remark 
that  he  would  rather  lose  two  muli 
from,  his  chariot  than  two  mulU  from 
his  ponds,  appears  to  have  descended 
to  the  subsequent  possessor  of  the  villa, 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  PHny 
tells  us  that  she  was  so  fond  of  one  of 
the  mursenffi,  that  she  had  gold  ear- 
rings made  for  it,  a  sight,  he  adds, 
which  brought  many  visitors  to  Bauli, 
<n^us  propter  famam  nonnuUi  Baulos 
videre  concttpiverunt.  In  this  villa 
Nero  is  supposed  to  have  plotted  the 
death  of  his  mother.  When  the  at- 
tempt to  drown  her,  in  her  passage 
from  Bauli  to  Baise,  failed  by  her  having 
been  rescued  by  a  small  boat,  she  re- 
tired to  her  own  villa  near  the  Lucrine 
lake,  where  the  matricide  was  com- 
mitted on  the  same  night  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed. 

The  Villa  of  Julius  Casar,  accord- 
ing to  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  and  was  situated  on 
a  JiiU  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
It  became  the  property  of  Augustus, 


Antony,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  the  young  Marcellus.  It  was 
here  also  that  Yirgil  recited  the  memo- 
rable lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the 
^neid,  ending  with  Tu  Marcellus  eris, 
which  have  invested  the  memory  of  the 
young  prince  with  eternal  interest.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  precise  spot 
of  this  villa,  but  Chaupy  and  some 
recent  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  ruins  now  called  the 
Cento  Camerelle,  or  Carceri  di  Nerone, 
an  extensive  subterranean  building  of 
reticulated  masonry,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  vaulted 
chambers,  separated  by  pilasters,  which, 
from  their  intricacy,  have  sometimes 
been  called  the  Labyrinth,  The  two 
largest  pilasters  at  the  end  are  built 
obliquely  on  one  side.  Behind  them  is 
a  stair  leading  to  the  groimd-floor,  which 
consists  of  long  narrow  passages  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  H,  with  the  intersect- 
ing line  prolonged  on  one  side.  Some 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  walls,  and 
their  sloping  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre,  prove  that  they  were  reser- 
voirs for  water ;  which  served,  perhaps, 
as  substructions  of  Csesar's  villa. 

Piscina  MirabiliSf  on  the  simmiit  of 
the  hill  between  the  village  of  Bacoli 
and  the  Mare  Morto,  and  a  few  hun- 
dred yds.  S.  of  the  former,  is  a  BK>nian 
reservoir,  excavated  in  the  massive  tufia 
of  the  hill,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
water  brought  by  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serine  in  the  Principato  Ultra,  a 
distance  of  about  50  m.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  firm  and  massive  as  on 
the  day  when  it  first  supplied  water 
to  the  Soman  fleet  18  centuries  ago. 
It  is  220  ft.  long  and  83  ft.  broad, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, supported  by  48  large  cruciform 
pilasters,  arranged  in  regular  lines 
of  12  each,  and  forming  5  distinct 
galleries  or  enlongated  compartments. 
It  is  entered  at  the  two  extremities 
by  stairs  of  40  steps  each,  one  of 
which  has  been  repaired    and    made 


and  was  the  residence  of  Octavia  after  \  acceasvXAe.    In  tlaa  middle  of  the  pis- 
iJie  death  of  her  second  hiisbwxd  Mark\  c\ii»  ^  «k  ^^wft«v«u^  oft  «v£^^  ^^.Wjx^yxsi^ 
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nearly  from  wall  to  wall,  for  collect- 
ing the  sediment  from  the  water. 
The  roof  is  perforated  bj  square  apeir- 
tures,  which  probably  served  for  ven- 
tilating the  interior.  The  walls  and 
pilasters  are  covered  with  a  calcareous 
deposit  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arches,  prodijoed  from  the  water  which 
contained  it  in  solution.  The  traces 
of  the  Juhan  aqueduct  entering  the 
Piscina  MirabiHs  may  be  seen  near 
to  the  entrance  by  which  the  visitor 
descends  into  it.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  Roman  writer.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  its  construction.  Winckelmann  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Agrippa.  It 
was  probably  placed  on  this  hill  in  order 
to  be  near  Misenum,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite rendezvous  of  the  Eoman  fleet. 

Villa  of  Cornelia. — Certain  ruins  on 
thenarrow  tongueof  tufa  called  thePttw^a 
di  Pennata,  the  N.  point  of  the  Portus 
Miseni,  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
the  Villa  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of 
the  Ghracchi.  Scotti  and  De  Jorio, 
however,  are  incHned  to  place  it  on 
the  Monte  di  Procida  (on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mare  Morto),  where  there 
are  several  ruins  and  ancient  substruc- 
tions. This  villa  had  belonged  to 
Marius,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Cornelia 
for  75,000  denarii  (2422?.).  She  retired 
to  it  in  her  old  age,  to  die,  hke  her 
father,  in  voluntary  exile.  At  her 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Lucullus, 
who  had  another  villa  on  the  hill  of 
Misemim.  The  Punta  di  Pennata  was 
perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  A^grippa,  with  two  tunnels 
extending  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  create  a  current,  and  so  prevent 
accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  entrance  was  protected 
by  an  open  mole  which  rested  on  5  piers, 
and  was  thrown  out  from  the  Punta  di 
Miseno  opposite  the  Punta  di  Pennata, 
the  entrance  being  between  the  latter 
point  and  the  last  of  these  piers.  Three 
pj'ers  may  fftill  be  seen  under  water  on 


the  Misenum  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  Mare  Morto. 


HISENO. 

Mare  Morto. — The  Port  of  Misenum^ 
of  which  we  have  just  described  the 
entrance,  was    formed   by   Augustus, 
on  the  plans  of  Agrippa.    It  was  de- 
signed to  be  the  station  of  the  Roman 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Ravenna 
was  in  the  Adriatic.    It  consisted  of  a 
triple  basin,  the  first  and  second  of 
wluch  were  separated  by  the  point  of 
land  called  the  FomOy  on  the  Misenum 
shore,  which  is  perforated  by  tunnels 
for  the  passage  of  the  currents ;   the 
third  or  inner  basin  is  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Mare  Morto.    This  basin 
is  now  separated  from  the  outer  ones 
by  a  causeway  of  recent  construction, 
which  has  supplanted  the  bridge  thrown 
across  the  strait  by  Flavins  Marianus, 
a  prefect,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius.    This  unscientific  contrivance  has 
destroyed  the  harbour  by  causing  it  to 
shallow,  and  has   reduced   the  Mare 
Morto  itself  to  a  mere  lagoon  where 
great  numbers  of  fish  are  caught.    It 
was  in  the  Portus  Miseni  that    the 
conference  took  place  between  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  the  younger  Pom- 
pey.    Plutarch  teUs  us  that  when  the 
two  triumvirs  went  unarmed  on  board 
Pompey's  ship  to  arrange  the  parti- 
tion of  the  empire,  Menas,  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  asked  Pompey  if  he  should 
cut  the  cables  and  make  him  master, 
"not  only  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  but 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire."    "You 
should  have  done  it,  Menas."  was  the 
answer,  "  without  asking  me.    Let  us 
now  be  content  with  our  present  fortune, 
for  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  violate  my 
pledged  word."    The  port  continued 
to   be  tVift  ^TvivGY^^X.  TN»:«?^  ^jwKcssi^  ^ 
Home  do>)fa  \.o  >^\vft  Vv«sa  ^'^'^'^^V*^^ 
t\i©  elder  "P^  ^^^  ^\Kfic^^'^'<^'^^^^ 
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MiSENUH. — Crossing  the  causeway 
which  separates  the  present  Bay  of  Mise- 
no  from  the  Mare  Morto,  and  after  pass- 
ing numerous  reservoirs  for  obtaining 
salt  by  natural  evaporation,  we  reach 
the  lofty  promontory  which  forms  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
and  whose  pyramidal  form  makes  it  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  aU  parts 
of  its  shores.  The  promontory  itself 
still  justifies  the  prophecy  of  Virgil,  in 
the  passage  which  describes  it  as  the 
burial  place  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector 
and  ^neas : — 

At  plug  ^neas  ingentt  mole  sepulcmm 
ImpoDit,   snaque   anna  viro,   remumque,  tu- 

bamque 
Monte  sub  aereo,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  cetei'nuTnque  tenet  per  scecida  nomen. 

JEn.  VI.  232. 

The  city  of  Misenum,  although  made 
a  Koman  colony  by  Augustus,  must 
have  been  very  small.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  the  patrician 
viUas  which  occupied  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  it,  must  have  barred 
its  extension.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  and  consisted  of  the 
establishments  of  a  naval  arsenal. 
The  little  village  of  Miseno,  or  Casa- 
luce,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  naval  suburb.  De  Jorio  and 
Scotti,  and  other  local  antiquaries, 
maintain  that  the  ancient  promontory 
of  Misenum  is  the  modem  Monte  di 
Trocida,  and  that  the  considerable  ruins 
which  are  still  visible, at  the  Torre  di 
Co/ppellaf  on  the  road  from  the  Mare 
Morto  to  Lake  Fusaro,  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  city  of  Misenum  may  have 
stood,  it  appears  from  ecclesiastical  re- 
cords to  havebeen  tolerably  perfect  as  late 
as  the  9th  centy.,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  in  connexion  with  CumsB ;  in 
836  it  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards, 
and  in  890  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
•  the  Saracens.  The  first  of  the  existing 
ruins  is 

The  Theatre^  near  the  little  point  of 

land  called  il  Fomo.    Of  this  building 

J       the  greater  part  is  buried  beneath  the 

r     ^pjJ,  the  onl^pqrHon^  now  visible  being 


a  corridor  and  the  subterranean  pass- 
age which  communicated  with  the  port, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  the  sailors  an 
easy  access  to  the  interior.  n 

The  Villa  of  Lticulltis,  placed  by 
some  antiquaries  on  a  high  ground 
fiicing  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
where  travellers  often  go  .to  enjoy  the 
fine  view  after  having  seen  the  Piscina 
MirabiHs;  and  by  others  on  the  pro- 
montory itself,  where  some  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  the  summit,  is  described 
by  Phsedrus  as  occupying  so  com- 
manding a  position  on  the  promontory 
that  it  enjoyed  a  view  of  both  seas : — 

Caesar  Tiberius  quum,  petens  Neapolim, 
In  Misenensem  villain  venisset  suam. 
Quae  monte  summo  posita  Luculll  manu 
Prospectat  Slculum,  et  prospicit  Tuscura  mare.  ; 

II.  V. 

It  became  subsequently  the  Villa 
Misenensis  of  Tiberius,  who  died  within 
its  walls,  suffocated  by  Macro,  the 
captain  of  his  prfietorians.  It  was  after- 
wards the  property  and  residence  of 
Nero. 

The  Orotta  Dragona/ra^  in  the  side 
of  the  promontory  which  faces  the 
island  of  Procida,  is  a  long  subterranean 
and  intricate  passage,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  con- 
taining 5  galleries.  The  object  of  its 
construction  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined..  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water ;  and 
by  others  a  magazine  for  the  fleet. 
In  one  part  of  it  is  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  supposed  to  come  from  some 
subterranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  which  Domitian  is  recorded 
as  having  erected  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
is  a  lighthouse. 

The  Miliscola.  —  The  long  narrow 
strip  of  beach,  which  connects  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum,  with  the  Monte  di 
Procida,  and  separates  the  Mare  Morto 
from  the  sea,  still  bears,  in  an  abbre- 
viated form,  the  ancient  name  of  Militis 
Schola,  the  parade  ground  of  the 
soldiers  or  marines  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription 
found  upon  the  spot  and  preserved  in 
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the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  beaoh  is 
now  used  as  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  Ischia  by  those  who  prefer  the  short 
passage  across  the  channel  called  the 
Canale  di  Frocida,  to  the  voyage  from 
Naples. 

The  Monte  di  Prooida,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  beach,  is  a  noble  head- 
land of  tufa,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Roman  villas,  and  clothed  with  vine- 
yards which  produce  a  deUcious  wine. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  S.W.  is  called  the  Punta  di  Fumo. 
Off  the  W.  point  of.  the  promontory  is 
the  rock  called  S.  Martino. 

The  Ehfsian  Fields. — The  flat  tract 
lying  between  the  Mare  Morto  and  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro,  bounded  on  the  N.E. 
by  the  Monte  Selvatichi,  and  on  the 
S.W.  by  the  Monte  di  Procida,  is  the 
spot  with  which  the  antiquaries  have 
identified  the  Amplum  Elysium  of  the 
-^neid.  It  is  now  a  richly  cultivated  tract, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens. 
Along  the  line  of  the  ancient  road  which 
traversed  the  plain  from  CumEB  to  Mi- 
senum  (the  termination  of  the  Via 
I>omitiana)y  are  the  remains  of  nume- 
rous tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  some 
of  which  are  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 
Some  of  the  names  which  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Greek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  frequently  met  with.  The  place 
is  now  called  the  Mercato  di  Sabato ; 
some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  their 
stucco  ornaments. 

The  Lake  of  Fusa/ro  is  the  Falus 
Acherusia  of  the  poets.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  port  of  Curase. 
Numerous  remains  of  massive  buildings, 
villas,  and  tombs,  are  still  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  its  S.  extremity  is 
a  canal  of  Roman  construction  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Foce  del  Fusa/ro^  and  beyond  it  is  a 
smaller  basin  called  the  Acqua  Morta, 
The  lake  is  now  famous  for  its  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
built  by  Ferdinand  I.  The  lake  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex- 
tinct volcano,  which,  in  1838,  gave 
proof  of   the  fact   by  emitting    such 


quantities  of  mepliitio  gases  that  the 
oysters  were  destroyed  by  them.  The 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed some  interesting  objects  to 
the  Museum,  including  specimens  of 
gold  jewellery,  coins,  glass  vessels,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds.  In  one  which 
was  opened  a  few  years  since,  bearing 
the  name  of  Jiilia  Procula,  the  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  with  massive  gold 
ear-rings  and  other  precious  ornaments. 
Villa  of  Servilius  Vatia. — ^The  Torre 
di  OavetOy  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  marks  the 
site  of  this  villa.  Vatia  secluded  him- 
self in  this  spot  to  escape  the  perils 
which  beset  public  life  in  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whereupon  people 
used  to  exclaim,  "  You  only,  Vatia, 
know  how  to  live,"  O  Vatia,  solus  scis 
vivere.  At  ille,  adds  Seneca,  latere 
sciebat,  non  vivere.  The  villa  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caverns  and  fishponds. 
Its  ruins  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
its  site. 

Cvmcean  Villa  of  Cicero. — On  the 
hills  between  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and 
that  of  Avemus,  and  between  the  Arco 
FeUce  and  Baia;,  at  a  spot  called  Lo  Sea- 
landrone,  are  some  ruined  arches  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Villa  Cumana,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  great  orator's  Letters  to  Atticus. 
It  was  in  this  villa  that  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  presented  to  Cicero  the  young 
Augustus,  on  his  arrival  from  school 
in  Macedonia,  which  he  had  hastily 
quitted  on  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julius  CfiBsar.  His  mother 
Accia  was  living  with  her  second  hus- 
band, Lucius  Philippus,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing villa,  to  which  the  youth,  then  in 
his  19th  year,  was  conducted  by  Balbus. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  "  the 
boy,"  as  he  calls  him  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus, says  he  was  "  entirely  devoted" 
to  him  (mihi  totus  deditus).  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  tells  the  same  friend 
that  the  stepfather  of  the  future  master 
of  the  Roman  world  *'  thinks  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The    Villas  of  Senecuf.  wad.  Voirt^^ 
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which  were  situated  near  that  of  Cicero,  I 
as  we  know  frtnn  the  descriptions  which 
these  writers  have  left  ns,  haye  disap-  j 
peared;  and  no  rains  now  exist  with 
which  even  their  names  can  be  con- 
nected. 


CXTlLfi. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  CumsB  follows  the  Via  DomiHtma. 
At  the  S.  angle  of  the  city  walls  it  was 
joined  by  the  Via  Cumanafrom  Puteoli. 
This  latter  road  passed  along  the  crest 
of  hills  which  form  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Avemus ;  and  entered  Oumse 
by  the  Arco  Felice.  It  is  the  direct  road 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli. 

CuMiB  occupies  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill  of  trachytic  tufa,  which 
rises  above  the  long  Ime  of  level  shore 
that  extends  from,  the  Monte  di  Procida 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Voltumo.  This  hill 
and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
are  the  "  sea-girt  cliffs"  of  Pindar, — 

Tal  0*  vrrip  Kv/uui/9  oAiepiceef  ox^au 

Pyth.  E.  a. 

So  far  as  the  walls  have  been  traced,  the 
form  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  an  equilatOTal  triangle.  Its  re- 
mote antiquity  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  geographers  and  historians 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  cities.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licamassus  says  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  power,  and  possessions ; 
and  Livy  records  its  impregnable  posi- 
tion  by  sea  and  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  with  regard  to  its 
founders ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
a  joint  colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  under  Megasthenes,  and  the 
CVmseans  of  iBolis  under  Hippocles 
of  Cyme.  Hence  Gumse  was  idways 
called  a  Chaloidio  or  Euboean  city. 
Xivy  states  that  the  colonists  first  set- 
tied  at  Isobia,  but  Sliding  themselves 
^^'Harbed  by  earthquake*,  removed 
^^  mainland.      The    weftlth   and 


possessions  of  Cumse  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  territory  included 
both  Puteoli  and  Misenum,  the  Gulf 
of  Puteoli  was  called  Simu  Cwnamu^ 
the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Ghteta  was 
called  lAttus  Chalcidicum,  the  hills  of 
the  district  the  Colles  Suboici,  and 
Naples  and  other  cities  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  even  Messina  in  Sicily,  were 
reinforced  by  CSumsan  colonies.  Its 
government  was  aristocratic  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  Aristodemus,  a  success- 
ful general,  who  rose  to  power  in  a 
popular  revolution,^ but  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  valour  of  Xenocrita, 
commemorated  by  Plutarch  as  one  of 
the  early  examples  of  female  heroism. 
CumsB  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  here  purchased 
of  the  Sibyl  the  three  Sibylline  books 
which  the  Komans  preserved  as  their 
most  precious  relics  for  so  many  ages 
in  the  Capitol.  He  died  here,  accord- 
ing to  Livy,  B.C.  509.  In  the  year  474 
B.C.  the  Cumseaas  were  at  war  with 
the  Etruscans,  who,  with  «the  assist- 
ance of  their  TJmbrian  allies,  besieged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cu- 
meeans  obtained  the  aid  of  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  who  strengthened  their  fleet 
by  a  squadron  of  triremes.  The  hostile 
armaments  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli, 
where  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  defeated. 
This  naval  victory  is  immortalised  by 
Pindar  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  first  Pythian  Ode : — 

ACwofioL,  vev<rov,  KpovuoVt  aftepov 
*0<f>pa  Kar  oXkov  6  *oi- 

vi$,  6  TvpffavCav  r  akaXaroi  exT7» 
Nav<rurn>KOi/  UPpiv  iSiav, 
TcLV  irph  Kv/jia;. 

Cum£D  was  besieged  by  the  Samnites 
3  years  after  they  had  taken  Capua 
(B.C.  427),  who  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  and  settled  here  in 
large  numbers,  producing  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Campanian  customs  which 
Velleius  Paterculus  has  commemorated 
in  the  expression  Oumanos  Osca  mutavit 
vicinia.  When  Capua  fell  under  the 
power  of  Bome,  Cumas  became  subject 
to  the  same  authority.  It  was  raised 
to  t\ie  TMok  oi  ^  'Byocoax^  xc^xodisv^vam^ 
B.C.  S^l  %    Im.  ^"^  «eowcL^^N»cva'^  to  Sis. 
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was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and  was 
successfully  defended  by  Semprpuius 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  city  became 
a  prefecture  B.C.  210,  and  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Empire  it  declined  rapidly.  At  the 
time  of  Athenseus  it  had  a  reputation 
for  its  painted  vases  and  silks ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  had  become  so  un- 
fashionable, that  when  Umbritius  the 
poet  resolved  to  retire  firom  Eome  to  a 
country  solitude,  Juvenal  congratulated 
liis  friend  that  he  was  about  to  give  one 
more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fixing  his 
residence  in  the  vactuB  Cuma : — 

Quamvis  digreasa  veteiis  confusus  amid, 
Laudo  tamen  vacois  quod  aedem  figere  Cumis 
Destinet,  atque  unum  civem  donare  Sibyllae. 

Sat.  III.  1. 

In  the  same  reign  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  voluntary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Virgil  describes  Cum®  as  the 
place  where  -^neas  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Sibyl  Deiphobe,  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
erected  by  Dfiedalus  to  Apollo,  on  the 
"  Arx"  or  Acropolis  from  whose  rocky 
caverns  she  pronounced  the  oracles : — 

Sic  fatur  lacrymans,^  classique   immitUt  ha- 

benas ; 
Et  tandem  Eabolcis  Cumarara  allabitur  oris. 
Obvertunt  pelago  proras :  turn  dente  tenaci 
Anchora  fundabat  naves,  et  littora  curve 
Prsetexunt   puppes:   Juvenum   manua   emicat 

ardens 
Littus    in   Hesperium :    quaerit  pars   semina 

flammaft 
Abstrusa  in  venis  silicis ;  pars  densa  ferarum 
Tccta  rapit  silvas,  inventaque  flumina  monstrat. 

At  pius  JEneea  arces,  quibus  altus  Apollo 
Praesidet,  horrendaeque  procul  secreta  Sibylla, 
Antrum  immane,  petit:  magnam  cui  mentem 

animumque 
Delius  inspirat  vates,  aperiique  fntura. 
Jam  subeunt  Trivia}  lucog  atque  aurea  tecta. 

jEn.  VI.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cum£B  was  occupied  by  Totila,  who  re- 
paired its  walls.  Teias  was  elected 
king  here;  and  after  his  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of  the  Samo,  his 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gern,  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel. 
Narses,  unable  to  reduce  it,  filled  the 
Sibyl's  Cave  with  combustible  materials, 
and  destroying  its  roof  by  fire,  pene- 
trated to  the  oentre  of  the  fortress. 


\ 


cent.  Romoaldus,  Buke  of  Benerento, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  In 
the  9th  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  13th,  having  beoome 
a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  the  citizens 
of  Naples  and  Aversa  fitted  out  an  ex.* 
pedition  against  them,  and  razed  what 
then  remained  of  the  ancient  dty  tofchs 
ground. 

The  Cit{idelf  which  commands  a 
view  reaching  in  fine  weather  as  far  as 
Gaeta  and  Ponza,  occupies  a  consider- 
able elevation,  of  which  all  the  sides 
have  broken  down  except  that  on  the 
S.,  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  it.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced  through  their  whole  extent,  with 
the  situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  SibyFs  Cave.— The  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  is  perforated  in  aU  directions 
with  caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa, 
many  of  which  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  explore.  One  of 
them  has  several  lateral  apertures  and 
subterranean  passages,  in  which  the 
local  antiquaries  have  recognised  the 
hundred  mouths  of  the  6th  JSneid : — 

.  .  .  Teucros  vocat  alta  iu  templa  sacerdos : 
Excisum  Eubolcffi  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum, 

8u6  lati  ducunt  aditua  centum,  ostia  centum, 
nde  ruunt  totidem  voces,  responsa  Sibyliee. 

JSVi.  VI.  41. 

The  principal  entrance  is  in  the  side  of 
the  lull  facing  the  sea ;  but  the  passages 
to  which  it  leads  are  mostly  filled  up. 
A  flight  of  stops  on  the  1.  leads  from 
what  is  now  the  largest  cavern  up  to  a 
dark  small  recess,  which  has  no  com- 
munication whatever  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  cent.,  Paolini,  ac- 
companied by  an  English  traveller,  ex- 
amined one  of  the  largest  passages,  and 
found  that  it  led  into  a  vast  dark  cave 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lake  of  Fusaro ; 
but  it  was  dangerous  to  explore  it  fur- 
ther. In  Justin  Martyr  is  a  passage 
describing  his  visit  to  CumsB  and  to  the 
scene  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies.  He 
says :  *'  Being  at  Cume,  we  saw  a  large 
basilica  du^  out  oi  tW  "c^v^^^w^cikc^  "Otsss^ 
said  t\vo  ^V)CiNW«k^  wQPMS«!w:^>asst  ^a»r' 


wMch  be  reduced  to  rum.    In  the  8tli\  dies.    lt.\ia;d  m  ^^^  Tx^aiS^  ^dKE«»\«s^ 
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basins,  also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  had  served  for  the  lustrations  of 
the  Sibyl,  who  afterwards  retired  into 
the  innermost  part  of  the  basilica  {iyh6' 
rwroy  rris  jSeurtAuc^s  oIkoi^),  and  there 
gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  firom  an 
elevated  throne."  This  passage,  written 
about  the  year  150,  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  cave  which  Narses  de- 
stroyed. 

Tomb  of  the  Sibyl. — ^A  further  proof 
of  the  late  period  at  which  the  traditions 
of  the  Sibyl  lingered  upon  the  spot  is 
found  in  another  passage  of  Justin 
Martyr,  in  which  he  describes  a  round 
cinerary  urn,  worked  in  brass  ((poucov 
Tiya  iK  x"^®*'  KaraffKivauriAtvov),  in 
which  they  said  the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl 
were  preserved.  Pausanias,  who  was  a 
contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr,  says 
that  the  Chmifleans  showed  as  the  Sibyl's 
tomb  a  small  stone  urn,  \(Bivov  tSpiav 
ou  fA€yd\7iy.  None  of  the  Boman  writers 
make  any  mention  of  such  a  monument. 
In  modem  times,  a  ruined  house  near 
the  Temple  of  the  Giant  has  been  shown 
to  travellers  as  the  tomb,  and  evidently 
upon  no  better  authority  than  that 
which  identified  the  vases  shown  to  the 
two  Gh^ek  orators. 

Temples    and  Amphitheatre. —-The 
Temple  of  Apollo,  occupying  the  highest 

g3ak  of  the  Acropolis,  still  presents  some 
agments  to  mark  its  site.  They  consist 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluted  column  and  a 
single  capital,  both  in  the  oldest  style 
of  Doric  architecture.  The  position 
of  the  temple  must  have  made  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  confused  and  scattered 
ruins  now  visible  within  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  have  suffered  so  much  from 
depredations  and  neglect,  that  they  are 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  then* 
associations.  The  Temple  of  the  CHants 
(Tempio  dei  Giganti),  in  the  cella  of 
which  the  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Ju- 
pitee  Stator  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
ir«^  found,  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Temple  of  Serapis^  dis- 
corered  in  1839,  ia  a  ruin  of  Roman 


imperial  times,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  objects  found  in  it,  among  which 
were  some  Egyptian  colossal  statues. 
Of    the    Temple    of   Augustus,     dis- 
covered in  1606  by  Cardinai  Acquaviva, 
who  obtained  many  statues  from   its 
ruins,  not  even  the  site  is  now  known; 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  discovered  in 
1852  by  the  Count  of  Siracuse,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  Forum,  has  been  entirely  disman- 
tled.     It  was  upwards  of  100  ft.  in 
length,  semicircular  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities;  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  cipollino,   of  the   Corinthian 
order,  and,  like  the  cornices,  were  i*e- 
markable  for  their  high  finish  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship.     A  statue  of  Diana 
with  her  dogs,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
the  cost  of  Lucceius,  were  found  among 
the  ruins.     There  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Count  removed  the  columns  and 
scidptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered.     The    Amphitheatre, 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees,  is  an 
oval  building,  with  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leading  down  to  the  arena. 

The  Arco  Felice  is  situated  in  a  deep 
cutting  in  the  tufa  hills  on  the  E.  side, 
on  the  road  from  Puteoli  to  Cumaj.  It 
is  a  massive  brick  structure,  60  ft.  lugh 
to  the  summit,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
single  arch  18  ft.  in  width.  The  walls 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  3  niches,  2  above,  and  1  of  a 
larger  size  in  the  basement  of  each 
front.  Above  are  the  remains  of  a 
channel  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  over  it. 
The  arch  may  also  have  served  as  a 
bridge  uniting  the  two  heights  which 
were  separated  by  the  formation  of  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  this  road, 
which  still  retains  many  traces  of  its 
ancient  pavement,  are  the  remains  of 
tombs,  in  some  of  wliich  were  found 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  beauty. 

About  500  yds.  before  reaching  the 
Arco  FeUce,  in  going  from  Cumce  to- 
wards "PoMMoVL,  WQ.  wacietit  road  paved 
lwitih.bV>c\»  oi  \K^«b  XstMiOcvb*  Q?S.  wv 
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the  rt.  hand  to  the  Tunnel  called  the 
Qrottadi  Pietro  Fctce^  from  a  Spaniard 
of  that  name  who  explored  it  in  the 
16th  century,  the  latter  being  evi- 
dently  the  opening  of  a  subterranean 
communication  between  Gumffi  and 
the  Lake  of  AvemuB,  cut  by  CooceiuB, 
by  order  of  Agrippa:  it  was  partly 
filled  up  with  aUuvial  matter,  the 
floor  paved,  and  the  roof  in  general 
of  brick  masonry.  Its  length,  to  wliere 
it  opens  on  the  Lake  of  Avcmus,  is 
said  to  be  about  3000  ft.,  and  some 
large  chambers  and  passages  branch- 
ing off  exist  along  its  course;  its 
opening  towards  the  E.  may  be  seen 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  (see 
p.  338). 

The  Necropolis  of  Ciunee  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  cemeteries  in 
Southern  Italy;  it  is  situated  in  the 
plain  extending  on  tlie  N.W.  and  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Cuma?.  Con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  chiefly 
by  the  late  Count  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  resulted  the  discovery  of  several 
Greek  tombs  containing  vases  and  other 
ornaments  of  a  remote  period.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  occupied  by  Roman  sepulchres ; 
but  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  only  been  by  penetrating  below  the 
latter  that  the  more  ancient  Cumsan 
hypogei  were  discovered.  A  portion 
oi  the  vases,  which  have  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  those  from  the  Cyrenaica, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  best 
were  sold  by  him  to  Marchese  Campana 
of  Rome,  and  are  now  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  sito  of  the  excavation 
is  near  a  iarm-house  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  in  coming  from  Licola 
towards  Fusaro,  but  nothing  of  the 
tombs  is  to  be  now  seen.  Many  fragments 
of  Roman  sepulchral  decorations  in  mar- 
ble may  be  seen  scattered  around.  The 
tombs  were  constructed  one  above  the 
other,  forming  three  several  tiers,  each 
being  the  work  of  a  different  period. 
The  lowermost  were  excavated  simply 
in  the  earth.  When  first  opened 
they  were  found  to  contain  skeletonB, 
wMch  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the 


air.  At  the  head  and  feet  were  vases 
in  an  Egyptian  style,  rings  and  fibul« 
of  bronze,  soarabei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.  The  tombs 
of  the  second  range  were  formed  of 
four  slabs  of  tufii  or  pipemo,  covered 
often  with  three  flat  stones  ;  but  some 
have  been  foimd  with  sloping  roofs,  the 
stones  meeting  in  the  miadle  and  giving 
the  sepulchral  chamber  the  appearance 
of  a  small  house.  Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral chambers  contained  two  skele- 
tons, but  generally  only  one,  with  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and  occasionally  with  black  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  in  which  we  trace 
Pelasgic  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Italo*  Greek  tombs,  which  formed 
the  upper  tier,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  style  and  greater  elegance,  by 
the  richness  of  tlie  fimeral  furniture, 
and  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
stead of  bronze  in  the  personal  orna- 
ments, thus  confirming  the  statement 
of  their  own  poetic  historian,  Hyper- 
ochus,  as  we  read  in  Athenseus,  that 
"the  (Cumsean)  citizens  wore  embroi- 
dered robes  and  much  gold  in  their 
dresses,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city  but  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  two  horses."  In  the  ground  near  the 
surface  of  the  Necropolis  were  foimd 
urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Roman  period.  Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  that  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
tombs  and  appropriated  by  the  Ro- 
mans ;  the  tombs  themselves  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  first  excavations  were  made 
by  Charles  III.,  when  the  numerous 
sepulclu*al  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples  were  discovered.  Pademi  com- 
municated an  account  of  these  researches 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1755, 
He  describes  the  first  tomb  opened  as 
that  of  the  Papiria  family,  and  states 
that  there  were  three  skeletons  on  the 
floor,  each  enclosed  in  an  oblong  c«®ccw^ 
formed  oi  iovxi  5^si)c)^  oi  ^Y^Taa.  ^^'e. 
I  o£  th©  «kV€\e\.OTA  ^BJ^  wss«^  -^oiSa.  ^ 
1  clot\i  oi  aBbea\,o^,  Vv\L\v'et\a  ^tos^sa  ^^  ^^ 
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robe  vwlmiidraMl  <rilh  gold,  the  thi«ii<  li^ 
of  whirh  WMW  perfect,  anil  with  ftna- 
ilHUl*  of  p^Tnu,  one  aide  of  wbiirli 
WM  nnvrvd  irith  r«d  lead,  the  oUitT 
Uaok.  Among  tha  objects  found  in  x]w 
lowb  wwe  a  metkl  miiTor,  three  teeaertt 
or  diets  *■>  ii'o»  leefMenuinn  or  ^ iij- 
Waor  with  iroir  onuauenti,  two  hiiids 
of  honea  of  trie  nine  material,  tir}<l 
fhtgmmtt  of  a  oanfeotion  of  mjirh  and 
ppioea  wldoh.  woe  placed  on  dead  bodio: 
bj  the  Greeks.     Under  one  of  the  skv 
letoni  waa  a  padlock  through  which 
thre«  iroa  Btrigila  were  paued.     A  ' 
joining  thia  tomb  waa  another  for  t 
DMdinen  of  the  aiune  &inilj.     Ti 
glauea,  nwembling  our  modeni  wii  i 
ghtaaee,  and  two  eartlien  lamps,  wi.' 
•1*0  foimd  in  it,  which  etiU  rank  uqoi 
the  moat  beautifiil  objeota  of  their  eii  i 
in  the  Mnseum,      In  other  tombs 
the  same  period  an  immense  number 
TBluable  objBcta  have  been  di»oover>.' 
BQOh  as  necklacea  of  gold  beads  ai 
of  terra  ootta   gilt. 


Teasels  of  blue  glass,  ointment-poi-. 
Btrigils,  &o.  In  another  was  foiuui 
the  beautiful  suit  of  Greek  armour 
which  passed  from  the  oollection 
of  the  Conte  Hilano  into  that  of  tlie 
Tower  of  LoadoD,  where  it  is  non 
in  the  hall  of  the  horse-armoi 
those  eicavated  bj  the  Count 
onse  rases,  oinerary  urns,  and  skeletons 
were  found  ;  in  two  instanoes  artiflciLi] 
heads,  made  of  a  composition  in  whii-h 
te  principal  ingredient,  were 


nt  of  airn 


t  these  heads  had  gloas  eyofi. 
The  fBTitares,  which  ware  those  uf 
yoimg  men,  were  so  perfeotlj  defio.d 
as  to  giye  probability  to  the  oonjeotuiv 
of  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  that  Uir 
heads  were  formed  trma  casts  taktu 
afUr  death.  Near  the  Lake  of  Limln 
a  Grreek  tomb  has  been  eicaratcd 
which  contained  stoooo  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Judgment  of  Uinos,  and  the  H  e- 
J^e»  aTEljaiaia. 


wood  aboQt  6  m.  N.  of  Cunue  towards 
Lit«niDm.  Liry  mentions  it  as  cde- 
bnted  fbr  its  nocturnal  sacriScea,  and 


Toured  to  gain  possession  of  Cumes 
under  the  preteoce  of  attending  the 
solemnitiea  m  this  sacred  gr — 


The  road  from  Cums  to  Litemum 
(6  m.)  follows  the  Via  Donuliana.  It 
is  bordered  bj  tombs  for  a  short  dis- 
tanca  after  leaving  the  city,  and  in  one 
place  are  the  remains  of  a  hemicjcle, 
with  seats,  which  was  deeorEted  with 
r>aintiDgs.  The  ancient  paTemeut  of 
masaJTe  blocks  of  pipemo  is  etill  per- 
fect in  many  parta.. 

The  LaJct  qf  Zuola,  near  which  the 
road  passes  soon  after  It  leaves  Cumce, 
IS  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  ia  a  part 
of  the  canal  b^un  by  Nero  for  the 
purpoee  of  connecting  Avemus  with 
the  Tiber,  which  nmde  Tacitus  deacribe 
its  author  as  the  incredi&ilUim  citpitor. 
The  lake  ia  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mala- 
lia  which  afflicts  (bis  part  of  the  coast  in 
(he  Bummer  and  autumn.  The  forests 
^iround  Licola  were  the  royal  chase  of 
R-ederick  II.  The  mountain  on  the 
i-t.,  called  Monte  GKudo,  ia  mentioned 
[ly  Pliny  for  ita  intoxicating  watcra. 


LiTSRKCK,  a  name  imperishable 
uiaofliBted  vrith  that  of  Bcipio  Aln- 
i-anus,  ia  now  represented  by  the 
Tower  of  Fatria,    situated    i 


ijent  port,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Pallia,  with  the  sea.  litemum,  about 
:;00  B.O.,  during  the  consulate  of  Scipio 
Afrioanua  and  T.  Semproniua  Longus, 
\faB  occupied  by  a  Boman  colony,  sub- 
eeqiunUy  inoreaaad  by  Augustus,  in 
wllAiB  KS^   h^?^   <K^Tf}id    and 
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converted  into  a  marshy  lake.  The 
city  was  destroyed  by  Genserio  in  455, 
and  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Scipio  Africanus  had  here 
a  yilla,  to  which  he  retired  when  ac- 
cused of  extortion  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  Here  he  died  in  voluntary 
exile,  B.C.  184.  Valerius  Maximus  tells 
U8  that  in  hie  dying  momenta,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  he  ordered  to  be 
inscribed  upon  his  tomb — Ingrata 
Patbia,  ne  ossa  quidkm  mea  habes. 
After  his  death  the  Komans  were 
anxious  to  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  injustice  by  loading  his 
name  and  memory  with  honours.  A 
tomb,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  had 
been  erected  at  Litemum  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried.  It  appears  that 
the  Romans  were  anxious  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  the  body  had  been  removed 
from  Litemum,  and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  family  at  Home,  and 
this  feeling  was  carried  so  far  that  Scipio 
was  even  reported  to  have  died  at  Rome. 
Livy  tells  us : — "  Some  say  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  at  Rome,  outside  of 
the  Porta  Capena;  others  that  he 
died  and  was  bmried  at  Litemum ;  and 
at  both  places  tliere  are  monuments 
and  statues :  for  there  is  a  monument 
at  Litemum  surmounted  by  a  statue 
which  I  myself  lately  saw  there  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  a  tempest. 
Nam  et  Litemi  monvmentum  monimen' 
toque  statua  swperimposita  fuit,  quam 
tempestate  disjectam  nuper  vidimtis  ipsi. 
And  beyond  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome, 
in  the  monument  of  the  Scipios,  there 
are  3  statues,  2  of  which  are  said 
to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius 
Scipio ;  the  third,  that  of  the  poet 
Ennius."  This  description  can  only 
apply  to  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  to  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastiano  at  Rome.  But 
no  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  Scipio 
Africanus  was  discovered  in  that  sepul- 
chre ;  and,  though  the  laurelled  bust  now 
in  the  Vatican  which  was  found  there 
was  once  believed  to  be  that  of  Ennius,  a 
subsequent  oomparison  o/well-authenti* 
cated  memorialB  has  not  confirmed  the 


supposition.  \T  e  may  also  presume  that 
no  member  of  the  Scipio  family  would 
have  removed  his  body  to  Rome  in  defi- 
ance of  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary. 
Livy  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage 
says  that  Scipio  died  at  Litemum,where, 
by  his  own .  command,  he  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
**  lest  his  funeral  should  be  solemnized 
in  his  ungrateful  country."  "  Vitam  Li- 
temo  effit  sine  desiderio  Urbis.  Mori- 
entem  rwre  eo  ipso  loco  sepeliri  se 
jussisse  Jerunty  monimentwnque  ibi  €Bdi' 
ficari,  ne  funus  sibi  in  ingrata  patria 
fieretr — Lib.  xxxviii.  53.  This  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
Seneca  and  of  Pliny.  Seneca,  in  his 
86th  Epistle,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  villa.  "Living,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  veiy  town  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  I  have  adored  his  spirit  and 
the  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
tomb  of  so  great  a  man.  ...  I  saw  his 
villa,  built  of  squared  stone ;  a  wall 
surrounding  the  wood,  and  towers 
erected  on  both  sides  for  its  defence; 
a  cistern  imder  the  house  and  gardens, 
large  enough  for  the  use  even  of  an 
army ;  a  small,  narrow,  and  very  dark 
bath  after  the  ancient  custom;  for  a 
bath  did  not  appear  hot  to  our  an- 
cestors unless  it  was  gloomy.  I  felt 
therefore  a  great  dehght  while  con- 
templating Scipio' s  habits  and  our 
own."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
the  bath  was  lighted  by  chinks  rather 
than  by  windows,  rvmcR  magis  quam 
fenestra^  and  compares  these  simple 
habits  with  the  luxury  of  the  modem 
Romans.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  in  his 
account  of  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  de- 
scribes, among  those  which  the  memory 
of  man  carefully  cherished,  the  "  olive- 
trees  still  existing  at  Litemum,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Africanus  the  Elder, 
and  a  myrtle  of  conspicuous  size."  As 
the  death  of  Scipio  occurred  184  B.C., 
and  that  of  Pliny  in  79  a.d.,  the  oHve- 
trees  and  the  myrtle  must  have  been 
then  upwards  of  %\  centuries  old.  A 
constant  tradition  has  hn^ece^  ^ass.  SSoa 
8pott\iatt\LeV.o^ciTva^  isSkft^^^Tiw^^ 
di  Patria  ^fWB>sv)aiJt  oS.\)cvfc  m^\srfs»^  ^ 
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at  a  pbee  ealled  \uio  di  Pantano. 

The  Xd^o  </»  Palria  deriren  it#  wat«ri 
from  the  ClamuMf  a  small  »]ug(Ep«h 
t^raun  now  called  the  ^yu  La^ni, 
whieb  drains  tlie  plain  of  the  Terra  di 
Laroro  m  (mt  inUnd  a«  Maddedoni,  and 
Mm  into  tlie  sea  between  the  Jjake  and 
the  VoUunw^  A  furtlier  proof  of  the 
ehan^es  wliieb  hare  taken  pbu»  upon 
this  eoawt  is  seen  in  the  deposits  of  ma- 
rim  sliells  ab;ng  tlie  Um  cliffs  which 
ext^d  frtfin  i\m  l/nko  of  Fusaro  to  the 
inotitb  of  tlie  Voltiimo. 

Beyond  i'atria  the  road  traverses  the 
BoM'o  di  Varcaturo,  the  ancient  S^lva 
(SaUinaria^  which  still  abounds  with 
gtttni)  as  in  ancient  times.  The  whole  of 
tho  flat  iiand^r  plain,  the  modem  Pineta 
((f  (JaHel  VoltumOt  i*  covered  with 
hfriiiMrfiis  and  pine  forests,  which  si^h 
plie<l  the  Koman  fleet  at  Misenum  with 
timber  for  their  masts.  The  Via  Do- 
mitiana  crossed  the  Yoltumo  near  its 
mouth,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast 
fell  into  the  Appian  near  Simmesta,  the 
modem  Mondragone.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  to  be  traced  nearly 
tlie  whole  way  from  Castel  Voltumo  to 
the  latter  place. 


THK  VOBTHEBN  OBATEBB. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  visit 
ilio  extinct  volcanic  craters  which  form 
^/j0  jy,  boundary  of  the  Phlegrsean 
^JeJd0,  extending  from  Monte  RoBfto, 
w^  Oumm,  to  the  entrance  of  t\ie 
vtta  diPosUipo,  mil  do  well  to  make 


than  file  otifeet  of  a 
eoBbmed  witli  a  viat  to 
litennmi.     In  that  case  be  will 

tbe  order  wliieh  we  adofic  in  deacnfain^ 
theoL 

MosTE  Babbaxo,  34  m.  X.E.  of  Cn- 
HMEV  the  JKmis  Gavrsf  of  the  ancients,  is 
the  loftiest  rc^canic  eooe  ci  the  district. 
It  has  a  deep  enter,  about  3^  m.  in 
cireumierence,  with  an  opening  in  the 
E.  side,  apparently  enlarged  by  art.    In 
tliis  cutting  we  see  that  the  mountain, 
like  Honte  Xuoro,  is  composed  partlv 
of  beds  of  loose  scoris  and  of  beds  of 
pumiceoiis  tufii.     Some  of  these  strata 
abound  in  pisolitic    globules,  formed 
most  probably  by  drops  of  heavy  rain 
falling  during  the  eraption   with  the 
looie  ashes.     !Not  a  trace  of  lava   is 
to  be  seen.    The  plain  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  crater,  now  called  Campi- 
glione,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  aud 
is  entered  by  a  break  in  the  waUs  of 
the  crater  called  Porta  di  Campiglione. 
The  cone  is  covered  on  its  outer  slopes 
with  vineyards.     The  wine  which  they 
produced  is  mentioned  by  many  writers 
under  the  name  of   Gauranus ;    and 
Athensms  has  commemorated  its  body 
and   its   tonic   properties,  as   well    as 
its     scarcity     and    delicious    flavour : 
oXiyos  Kol  KoXXurroSi  vpoareri  re  firroyos 
ical    vaxys.      That    now   produced   by 
these  vineyards,  when   carefully   pre- 
pared, is  a  strong  red  wine  and  keeps 
welL    Before  the  formation  of  Monte 
Kuovo,     Oauriis    inanis,    as    Juvenal 
calls  it,   must  have   been    a   striking 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  bay,  to 
which,  indeed,  Statius  gives  the  name 
of  Sinus  Ocmranus,    The  plain  at  the 
foot  of  this   mountain  was  the  scene 
of    the    first    victory    gained    by    the 
Eomans  over  the  Samnites,  B.C.  340. 
It  has  been  sung  in  Latin  verse  by  our 
poet  Gray,  who  attributes  the  scanty 
vegetation  on  its  surface  to  the  sceva 
vicvnia  of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  thus  pic- 
tures the  slow  return  of  its  fertility  : 

Raro  per  clivos  hand  seclus  ordinc  vidi 
Canescentem  oleam :  longum  post  tempus  amicti 
'V\le\VieQ\.\.\asEi\]&i\  -^sAxianiqiie  reviserc  gaudeng 
BttCcYraift  Vn  &B%M«\N%  XienftTvoa.  ck^mx,  e^'evSx,  ^r«ivi 
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Monte  OigUcmo,  between  Monte  Bar- 
baro  and  Astroni,  and  Monte  Campana^ 
further  inland,  on  the  N.E.,  are  two 
small  craters  of  the  same  kind,  and 
with  the  same  geological  features. 

Lake  op  Aonano. — ^Two  roads  lead 
from  Naples  to  this  lake :  the  first, 
which  is  the  one  by  which  it  is  usually 
visited,  branches  off  on  the  rt.  beyond 
the  village  of  Fuorigrotta  (p.  188),  and 
is  2  m.  long ;  the  second  from  Capo  di 
Monte,  and  is  a  beautiful  drive  of 
about  6  m.  The  lake  is  nearly  3  m. 
in  circumference,  but  more  irregular  in 
its  outline  than  the  other  volcanic  cra- 
ters in  its  neighbourhood.  Though  its 
banks  are  diversified  with  hills  and 
verdure,  and  the  surface  generally  alive 
with  water-birds,  the  lake  is  a  constant 
source  of  malaria,  caused  partly  by  the 
exlialations  of  warm  vapour  impreg- 
nated with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
partly  by  the  flax  steeped  in  it.  Neither 
the  lake  nor  the  crater- which  contains 
it  is  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer. 
From  this  silence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  it  has  imdergone  considerable 
changes  since  the  Koman  period ;  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  started 
with  regard  to  its  ancient  state  and  the 
origin  of  its  present  name.  The  geo- 
logical structure  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  other  craters  of  the  district. 

Stufe  di  San  Oermano. —  On  the 
S.E.  bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old 
chambers  in  which  the  hot  sulphur- 
ous vapour  which  issues  from  the 
soil  at  the  temperature  of  180°  Fahr. 
is  collected  for  the  cure  of  gouty  and 
rheumatic  cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  The  name  of  the  Stufe  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  6th  cent.,  which 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  has  recorded  in 
liis  Dialogues.  Behind  the  Stufe  are 
some  Roman  ruins,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  baths. 

Geotta    del    Cane.  —  This    cele- 
brated cavern  is  an  aperture,  resembling 
a  small  cellar,  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
about  100  paces  from  the  Stufe.    It 
/>  closed  by  a  door,  the  key  of  which 


is  kept  by  the  custode  of  the  Stufe,  who 
will  expect  1  franc  for  showing  the 
experiment  with  the  dog,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.  The  cavern  was 
known  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it  among 
the  apiraculay  et  aerobes  ch(Mrone€By  nior- 
tiferum  apiritum  exhalantes.  It  is  con- 
tinually exhaling  fr^m  its  sides  and 
floor  volumes  of  vapour  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas ;  but  the  latter,  fr^m 
its  greater  specific  gravity,  accumu- 
lates at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  of  the  door,  which  is  slightly 
elevated  above  it.  The  upper  piJt  of 
the  cavern,  therefore,  is  free  from  the 
gas,  while  the  floor  is  completely 
covered  by  it.  Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  used  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Turkish  captives,  who 
were  shut  up  within  its  walls  and  left 
to  die  of  suffocation.  It  is  said  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  tried  the  same 
experiment  upon  two  galley  slaves, 
with  fatal  effect.  Addison,  on  his  visit, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  which 
anticipated  all  those  performed  by  sub- 
sequent observers.  He  found  that  a 
pistol  could  not  be  fired  at  the  bottom, 
and  that,  on  laying  a  train  of  gunpowder 
and  igniting  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  "could 
not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
once  began  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from 
running  to  the  very  end."  He  ascer- 
tained that  a  viper  was  9  minutes  in 
dying  on  the  first  trial,  and  10  minutes 
on  the  second,  this  increased  vitaUty 
being  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  large  stock  of  air  which  it  had  in- 
haled after  the  first  trial ;  and  that  the 
dog  was  not  longer  in  expiring  on  the 
first  experiment  than  on  the  second. 
Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  phosphorus 
would  continue  lighted  at  about  2  ft, 
above  the  bottom,  that  a  sulphur  match 
went  out  a  few  inches  above  it,  and 
a  wax  taper  at  a  stiU  higher  level.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  dog,  upon 
whom  this  sic  sine  morte  mori  experi- 
ment is  usually  performed,  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  die  that  he  has  become  indif- 
ferent to  Yn»  iaXft  \  \ixv^)  x^a  ^^o^^^^aa'W^ 
beeivloivg  \;\i<b  svjJo^'WiX.  ol  VJaa  ^i^eScs^'^ 
is  to  >>«  a^eo.  m  ^ex^'efeX.  V^^ii^'* 
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effects  of  the  gas  being  seen  quite  as 
weQ  by  means  of  a  toich,  a  lighted 
candle,  or  a  pistol,  visitors  will  do  well 
to  content  themselres  with  this,  in- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the  cruel 
experiment  on  the  poor  quadruped. 

From  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  an  interesting  path  leads  across 
the  hills  to  Pozzuoll,  passing  by  the 
Pisciarelli  and  the  SolfsU^ra  (p.  333). 

AsTBONi. — ^A  road  of  ^  m.  leads  from 
the    shores    of  the    Lake  of  Agnano 
to  Astroni ;  the  fee  to  the  custode  ia 
frt>m  1  to  2  francs,  according  to  the 
number  of  the    party.     This  is   the 
largest  and  most  perfect  of  the  vol- 
canic  craters   of   this    district.     For 
many  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
royal  chase ;  and  a  wall  has  been  built 
upon  its  margin  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  animals.    The  rim  of  the  crater, 
which  is  more  than  4  m.  in   circuit, 
is    unbroken,    except    by    the    arti- 
ficial cutting  for  the  entrance.     The 
ascent  is  steep,  but  quite  practicable  in 
a  carriage.    The  interior  of  the  crater 
is  covered  with  magnificent  ilexes  and 
other    forest-trees,   presenting  a  very 
beautiful  scene,  especially  in  the  early 
spring.    A  descent  of  about  i  m.  leads 
to  the  plain,  the  floor  of  the  ancient 
crater,  which  is  encircled  by  a  carriage 
drive.      At    the  S.E.  end    are    three 
small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  deep.    In 
1452  Alfonso  I.  gave  a  festival  in  this 
crater  in  honour  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  Eleanor  of  Aragon  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.    Pontanus 
tells  us  that  30,000  persons  were  pre- 
sent, that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
used  on  the  occasion  were  valued  at 
150,000  golden  ducats,  and  that  cas- 
cades and  rivulets  of  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowmg.    The  last  scene  of  the 
celebration  was  a  himt  by  torchlight. 
The  hill  of  Astroni  offers  one  of  the 
est  examples  of  the  Craters  called  of 
vation  by  the  celebrated  geologist 
Buoh;  its  sides   are  formed  of 
of  pre-existing  volcanic  tufa,  which 
^>oen  upheaved  at  a  period  long 

^uent  to  their  first  deposition  by 


subterranean  forces,  similar  to  those 
that  presided  within  the  historical  pe- 
riod at  the  formation  of  the  Monte 
Nuovo.  Li  the  centre  of  the  crater  is 
a  monticule  of  trachytic  lava,  protrud- 
ing,  and  another  mass  of  the  same  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  it,  which  have  probably 
been  produced  during  the  last  upheaving 
eruption,  to  which  the  mountain  owes 
its  present  form. 


n. 


ISLAITDS  OP  PBOCTDA  AKD  ISCHIA. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  reaching  Pro- 
cida  and  Ischia  will  be  to  take  a 
carriage  frx>m  Naples  to  the  beacli 
of  Miliscola  (p.  344>),  and  there  to 
hire  a  boat  for  the  passage  of  the 
Strait,  which  is  only  2\  m.  across  to 
Procida.  From  the  Mole  at  Naples 
to  the  Punta  di  Bocdola,  the  N.E.  pro- 
montory of  the  island,  the  distance  is 
154  m. ;  fit)m  the  Capo  di  Miseno 
3i  m.  2  steamers  leave  and  return 
to  Naples  daily  in  summer,  one  in 
winter,  calling  at  Procida,  and  return- 
ing on  the  following  mornings,  leaving 
Ischia  at  an  early  hour,  fares  5  and 
3  francs;  and  during  the  whole 
year,  except  in  severe  weather,  there 
are  daily  market-boats,  by  which  a 
passage  may  be  obtained  for  1  franc  ; 
but  the  voyage  from  Naples  is  seldom 
performed  imder  3  hours  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  when  it  is  necessary  to  row 
the  whole  distance,  the  time  is  prolonged 
to  4  or  6  hoiurs.  As  Procida  may  be 
examined  in  a  few  hours,  the  traveller 
may  land  at  the  beach  called  the  Ma- 
rina di  Santa  Maria,  and  proceed  by 
the  road  which  traverses  the  island  fi'om 
N.  to  S.,  to  the  little  Bay  of  Chiaiolella, 
where  he  will  find  boats  to  convey  him 
across  to  the  town  of  Ischia. 


Peocida,  the  ancient  Frochj/ta,  is 
2i  m.  long,  and  is  broken  into  nume- 
rous bays  and  coves,  which  give  it  a 
picturesque  outline.  Strabo's  state- 
ment that  it  had  been  torn  asunder 
from  Vta  Ti©\^Q\io\a — vn«r««  A   n^a;^t/T», 
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firmed  b;  Pliny  the  Naturaliat,  in  op- 
position to  the  &ble  which  derived  ita 
name&om  the  nnne  of  ^neaa -.-Non 
ab  JEntiB  rmtrica,  nd  quia  pToJ\t»a  ab 
.Mnaria  erat.  (Lib.  iii.  c.  12.1  The 
geologic&l  §tmDture  cOdfinnA  the  tra- 
ditioDof  ontiquitj.  The  ieland  is  com- 
poeed,  like  lecbui,  of  pumiceous  tufit, 
8eparat«d  b;  beda  of  pmnice  and  of 
fragmenta  of  cellular  Ibtb,  which  dip 
oiitwards  a«  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  crater  aituated  on  the  N.W.  lireiaUk 
and  Spallanzani,  from  an  examination 
of  both  ialands,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  thaj  were  once  united, 
and  formed  part  of  an  immenae  crater. 
The  N,  extremity  of  Frooida  is  loftier 
and  more  picturesque  thaa  the  8.  The 
bold  E.  promontory  on  trhich  the  caatle 
is  built,  justiAes  tbe  epithet  of  Yirgil : — 
Turn  umttu  Prodiyu  alta  iraaXt. 

The  poaitioQ  of  the  castle,  now  a  royal 
palace,  ia  very  Bne,  commanding  from 
ite  terrace  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  one 
aide,  and  the  bay  of  Gaeta  on  the 
other.  The  town  of  Procida  strotohe* 
up  the  slopes  of  the  rsatle-hill  from 
the  aea-9hore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, hacked  and  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  orange-grovea,  and  fruit- 
gardens.  The  houses,  with  their  flat 
terraced  roofs  and  their  out-door  stair- 
caaes,  remind  the  traveller  of  many 
towns  in  modern  Greece.  On  tbe  E. 
the  coast  is  broken  into  two  bays  formed 
by  thePuntadi  Monaci,  Punta  Pizzaca, 
and  Pmita  Socciaro.     On  the  N.  point, 


with  a  fixed  light.  Beyond  the  Fonta 
della  Serra,  on  the  W.  aide,  there 
ia  a  long  beach,  I^  m.,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  ia  the  amall  crescent- 
ahaped  Isola  Vivara,  This  S.W.  por- 
tion is  rocky,  recalling  the  epithet  of 

Hux  videt  InarlnwD.  llll  aipera  ynxhjtt,  paret 

The  ialand  ia  richly  cultivated  with 
vineyards  and  fruit-gardens,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital,  and 
constitute  a  aource  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  mhMb.  (13,000).    TJte  red  wwee  itr« 


af  tbe  women  are  acen  to  great 
advantage  at  the  festa  of  San  Miohele 
(29  Sept.),  when  the  travellar  will  aim 
have  an  opportunity  of  witneaaing  ths 
GIrecian  dance,  the  Tarantella,  per- 
Torined,  aa  of  old,  to  the  aonnd  of  the 
'.imbreL 

Juvenal  preferred  the  solitude  of  thil 
.aland  to  the  diasipationa  of  the  8n- 

.  .  .  Ego  vel  ProchyUin  p^vpono  Gubarre. 

[n  tbe  13th  cent,  it  waa  the  property  of 
John  of  Procida,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  'Sicilian  Veepers,'  whose  posaes- 
siona  were  conflacated  by  Charles  I. ; 
but  were  returned  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  hia  son  Charles  II.  and 
James  of  Aragon. 

Ibcbu  (the  Pitheaaa,  JBnaria,  and 
Inarimt  of  the  ancienta).  Tbe  eauest 
mode  of  reaching  this  island  will 
be  by  the  steamerg  that  sail  from 
the  Porto  di  Maaaa,  near  the  Imacola- 
lella  at  Naples,  twice  a  day  during  the 
Bummer  and  autumn,  and  evei^  after- 
noon, except  on  Sunday,  dunug  the 
winter,  calling  at  Procida ;  the  voyage, 
including  the  detention  at  the  latter 
place,  and  landing  passengers  at  the 
[own  of  lachia,  will  generally  occupy 
3  hours  to  Caaamicciola,  the  boat  pro- 
ceeding on  certain  days  asfara-iForio: 
fares  to  Ca-samicciola,  let  class  5  fr.. 
Sad  3  fr.,  3rd  1  fr.  50  c.  The  same 
steamers  return  mom.  and  even,  in 
Bummer,  and  during  winter  and  spring 
at  5^  and  6  A.n.  In  fine  weather 
the  voyage  ia  a  very  delightftil  one, 
the  boat  croB^g  to  the  Point  of 
Posilippoj  from^ere  across  tbe  Bay  of 
Poiiuoli,  with  lovely  views  over  that 
town,  Nisida,  Monte  Nuovo,  Baise,  and 
0  the 

picturesque  castle ;  ft^tm  here  coastins 
along  the  tt-Ko^VI .  «A&£&  iaI  '^J&S£t»^ 
to  tiie  ctestieaWtia.'^e&.S.'fiissA.'A'^'''*''"™ 
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Umdiog-place  for  the  town  of  Ischia, 
from  which  Casamicciola  is  aboat  4  m. 
and  Fork)  8  m.  distant 

The  place  where  Yisiton  generally 
land  is  at  the  Marina  of  Caaamicdola, 
near  which  are  the  principal  bathing 
establishments  and  3  good  inns,  the  best 
the  Hotel  Belletme,  kept  bj  Saverio 
Zavota,  who,  having  lived  for  many 
years  in  England,  speaks  our  language 
well,  and  is  honest  and  obliging.  The 
hotel  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill 
overlooking  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Lacco, 
and  commands  some  of  the  finest  views 
in  the  island;  it  is  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort,  and  the  apartments  are  hyfar 
the  begt  adapted  for  families  in  the 
island.  The  charges  for  rooms  will 
depend  a  good  deal  oo  the  season,  from 
May  until  September  being  the  period 
when  it  is  most  frequented.  Single 
persons  will  pay  from  7  to  10  fr.  a 
day  en  pension;  families  can  make 
more  economical  arrangements  for  a 
lengthened  sojourn.  In  addition  to 
other  advantages  the  Bellevue  possesses 
those  of  having  a  northern  aspect,  and 
being  surrounded  by  level  walks  in  the 
grounds  around  it,  which  is  of  no  small 
importance  to  invalids  in  the  hotter 
months.  Families  or  invalids  proceed- 
ing to  Ischia  will  do  well  to  write  (in 
English)  to  Zavota  beforehand,  who 
will  send  a  person  to  accompany  them 
from  Naples,  and  make  every  arrange- 
ment for  their  couveyance  to  Casa- 
micciola, saving  them  much  trouble 
and  bickering  with  boatmen,  porters, 
donkey-drivers,  &c.  Hotel  desEtrangers, 
more  generally  known  as  La  Piccola 
Sentinella,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the 
hills  that  separate  the  bays  of  Lacco 
and  Casamicciola,  kept  by  Dombre; 
well  spoken  of  for  cleanliness,  atten- 
tion, &c.  Hotel  of  La  Sentinella  Grande, 
upon  the  highest  part  of  the  same 
range,  commanding  fine  views  over  the 
continent;  accommodation  and  com- 
forts generally,  including  cuisine,  in- 
ferior. We  would  advise  persons  pro* 
ceeding  to  Isehia,  either  for  health 
or  pleasure,  not  to  listen  to  touters 
or  interested  advisers  on  board  the 
steamers,    who    make    it   a    practice 


to  the  highest  bidder,  a  service  which 
they  must  pay  ultimately.  All  the 
hotels  are  about  a  mile  from  the  pier. 

Lodgings.  —  There  are  numerous 
houses  for  hire  during  the  bathing 
season ;  the  Casa  Saave,  near  the  Pic- 
cola Sentinella,  is  one  of  the  best. 
There  is  a  large  lodging-house  close  to 
the  baths,  fitted  up  by  Sig.  Manzi, 
but  its  situation,  in  a  deep  confined 
ravine,  without  view  or  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  renders  it  unsuitable  for 
most  foreign  visitors  and  invalids. 

Physicians, — Dr.  Antonio  Mennella, 
who  lives  at  the  village  of  Casamic- 
ciola, is  the  best,  being  well  acquainted 
with  the  effects  and  action  of  the  baths 
and  mineral  waters  on  invalids. 

Isehia  is  the  largest  island  in  the 
vicinity  of  Naples.  It  is  separated 
from  Procida  by  a  channel  of  2  m.  iu 
breadth.  The  Castle,  off  the  E.  shore, 
is  20  m.  from,  the  Mole  of  Naples. 
The  circumference  of  the  island  is 
about  20  m.,  exclusive  of  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  the  coast.  The  length  is  5^ 
geog.  m. ;  the  breadth,  in  the  widest 
part,  is  about  4.  The  total  population 
of  the  island  is  about  28,000. 

Before  Vesuvius  resumed  its  activity, 
in  the  1st  centy.  of  our  era,  Isehia  was 
the  principal  site  of  volcanic  action 
in  South  Italy.  The  Monte  Epomeo^ 
the  Epopos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Epopens 
of  the  Latin  poets,  which  rises  grandly 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  appears 
to  have  acted  chiefly  by  lateral  erup- 
tions, for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  lava 
near  its  summit,  while  several  volcanic 
vents  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  its 
flanks  and  in  various  parts  of  its 
declivities.  On  the  N.  and  W. 
the  island  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  sea,  and  terminates  iu  a  beach, 
while  on  the  S.  and  E.  it  plunges 
into  it,  forming  abrupt  and  often  lofty 
precipices. 

The  volcanic  action  of  Isehia  is  in- 
timately associated  with  its  early  his- 
tory ;  and  the  connexion  of  its  volcanic 
phenomena  with  the  mythology  of  an- 
lic\\uty  h«s  invested  the  island  with  a 


to    Induce    them    to    go    to    inferior  \  cYiatm  ^ec.\xViax\^  \X%  ^^iv. 
f oases,   Jiteralljr  eeUing  the  travelletl     TYi^  ew\wX.^<i^^^^^^' 
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tt!T  distinctly  to  tbe  Tolcanic  action  of 
whichit  waathescene.  A  Greek  colon  j 
from  Chaicia  aod  Erytbrea  settled 
in  the  islwid  prcTious  to,  or  simullane- 
oug  with,  the  foandatioD  of  Cuidbe. 
The  HeUlera  attained  great  prosperity, 
but  are  said  to  have  been  afterwaran  I 
compelled  by  constant  earthquakes  and 
Tolranic  agencf  to  leave  the  leland,  and 
settle  on  the  opposite  coust  at  Cain» 
(p.  346}.  These  outburslB  are  probably 
the  same  ihat  are  mentioned  by  Tim^us, 
who  lived  abont  'il>2  B.C.,  and  re- 
corded a  tradition  thai  shortly  before 
Ills  time  Mt.  Epomeus  vomiied  fire  and 
ashes,  and  that  the  land  between  it  and 
the  coast  was  thi-own  forcibly  into  the 
sea,  which  receded  3  stadia,  and  then 
returned,  overflowed  the  land,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  These  events  are 
also  related,  with  soms  variation,  by 
Pliny,  who  mentions  a  tradition  tlmt 
Epomeo  emitted  flames  ;  that  a  village 
was  swallowed  up,  "  oppid'im  /laust'im 
proftmJii ;"  that  a  marsh  was  created 
by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which  ac- 
companied the  eruption,  and  that  Pro- 
cida  was  detached  by  another.  Acolouy 
established  by  Hierou,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  no  doubt  after  bis  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Etruscans  In 
B.C.  474,  was  also  driven  away  from 
the  island  by  volcanic  outbursts.  The 
Neapolitans  subsequently  colonised  Ihe 
island,  and  remaitied  till  the  Itomans. 
at  an  unknown  period,  took  possession 
of  it.  Julius  Obsequens  mentions  an 
eruption  in  B.C.  92 ;  and  the  local 
historians  assert  that  other  volcanic 
convulsions  occurred  In  the  reigns  of 
lltus,  Antoninus  Pins,  and  Diocletian. 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1302, 
when  a  stream  of  lava  issued  from  the 
N.E.  base  of  Monte  Epomeo,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
The  more  remote  volcanic  outbursts 
in  the  island  were  poetically  ascribed 


^'irgil,    adopting    Homer'i   tradition, 
jjuveTypbiEus  to  lechia,  and  Encelsdnt 

lo  MtDIL. 

Dannnqna  cobilc 
Inarime  Jovli  Imperil!  Impoal*  Tn^K^. 

The  ancient  name,  I'Mto'isa,  was  po- 
lularly  derived  by  the  Itoman   poeta 
i-om    ritnmi,    because    the  island  was 
ihsbited  by  inonlieyB. 
sbjtamqiu  legit.  sterlUqiK  locaus 


^i^id 


i1  HUjecuBU,  habita 


(hiD 


I  naturalist  with    : 


Homi 


description  of  the  struggles  of  Typh<Bi 
in  Arimi  is  ■  perfect  picture  of  volcan 


Srrt'aM4>i  Tv^tiyaliu 


atti^ava^  CD 


■um  muHitui/me 
(i[i  aliqai  txiatimatiere)  sed  a  figlima  doll- 
r.j-KmCiii.  12).  The  name  ^'nona,  ac- 
dording  to  Pliny,  was  derived  by  the 
poets  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
»;iations  of  the  fleet  of  .Xneas.  Ischia 
i.s  a  comiptioD  of  the  word  lada,  under 
u'hich  name  the  islaod  is  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical    records   of  tbe  8th 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
lochia  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
capital.  In  813,  and  again  in  847,  it 
uas  attacked  by  the  Saracens;  in  1135 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans,  while  on 
(heir  way  to  Amalfi.  _  In  1191  Henry 
VI.  took  possession  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  his  son  Frederick  II.,  Caracciolo, 
Ills  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  bamt 
alive  in  the  Castle,  rather  than  surren- 
der it  to  the  Guelph  troops  of  Otho 
Vf.  In  1233  Ischia  joined  Sicily  in 
the  revolt  agdnst  Charles  I.  In  1299 
Charles  II.  recovered  the  island,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  re- 
lielllon  by  sending  400  soldiers  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  In 
1389  Ladislaus  defeated  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  a  battie  fought  near  the  crater 
of  Monte  Botaro.  In  the  15th  centy. 
Alfonso  I.  seized  and  fortiSed  ii  in  the 
I  war  against  Joanna  II.  He  expelled 
I  the  mije  inhabitants,  and  forced  their 
I  wives  and  daughters  to  marry  hii  sol- 
|<liers.    At  his  death  in  USg.Glotvs.-ta. 

\  mi,  oroc\BWaei  Votl's^S.  »n.  ^'*^*«^\ 
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•old  it  to  tbe  crown  for  50/)00  ducats. 
In  1495  Ferdiiiiiid  IL  retired  to  Uchia 
with  his  aont  Joouma,  who  had  just  be- 
eome  his  hride  in  her  14th  year,  aban- 
doning Naples  to  his  riyal  Charles  VIII. 
The  king  arrired  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  with  his  retinue  in  14  galleys; 
bat  the  castellan,  Ginsto  deUa  Cau- 
dina,  a  Catalonian,  refused  to  admit 
him.  He  consented  at  last  to  admit 
tbe  king  and  queen  alone.  Ferdinand 
then  lamied,  bat  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  within  the  castle  than  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  the  faithless  cas- 
tellan on  the  qx>t,  an  act  which  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  royal  retinae.  In  1501  his  ancle 
and  successor  Frederick  retired  to 
Ischia  with  his  qaeen  and  children, 
accompanied  by  nis  sisters,  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Mattheas  Corrinns  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  They  re- 
mained in  the  castle  till  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  Lonis  in  person,  so  that  the 
castle  of  Ischia  may  be  said  to  have 
witnessed  the  extinction  of  the  Ara- 
gonese  dynasty.  The  island  was  pil- 
laged in  1544  by  Barbarossa,  who  car- 
ri^  away  4000  inhabitants ;  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Duke  de  Guise  in  1647 ; 
was  occupied  by  Lord  Nelson  in  the 
present  cent. ;  and  afforded  brief  refuge 

o  Murat  on   his  flight  to  France  m 
1815. 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.,  was  bom  in  the 
castle  of  Ischia,  in  1489.  His  sister 
Costanza  defended  it  during  the  war 
which  preceded  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  and  refused  to  capitulate  to 
the  forces  of  Louis  XII.,  although 
commanded  to  do  so  by  her  king,  to 
whom  she  afterwards  afforded  a  shel- 
ter in  the  same  castle,  the  only  spot  in 
the  kingdom  which  her  heroism  had 
enabled  him  to  call  his  own.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  services,  the 
government  of  the  island  was  settled 
on  her  family,  who  retained  it  till  1734. 
u  JS^5  Vittoria  Coionna,  the  widow 
'Pescara,  retired  to  Ischia  to  mourn 
^  088  of  her  hnahsLud.    Her  genius, 

^rtues,  her  piety,  her  beauty  are 


inuBOftalised  by  Michael  Angdo,  hj 
Bembo,  and  Ariosto. 


Vlttotia  ^  1  Dome ;  e  >«n  ccnvknsa  a  natA 
Fn  le  Tiuone,  ed  a  cid,  o  vada,  o  stazud. 
Li  trofiei  M^ire,  e  di  trionfi  omata. 
La  TitUiria  abbia  seoo,  o  dietro.  o  iTinana. 
(^nesta  e  on'  altza  Artemisia,  dbe  kdata 
Fn  <fi  pieta  xexto  il  600  Maasolo ;  aim 
Tanto  magipor,  quanto  ^  pro  assai  b^'  ofna, 
Qte  por  soctena  vn  Dom,  tzarlo  di  sopra. 

Ori.  xxxviL  18. 

In  1548  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  widow 
of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto,  cousin  of 
the  great  Pescara,  foUowed  the  example 
of  Vittoria,  and  sought  a  home  in  Ischia 
in  the  eventide  of  a  life  which  seemed 
never  to  grow  old.  Her  autumn,  says 
Herre  de  Bran  tome,  surpassed  the 
spring  of  the  most  beautiful  of  other 
women;  and  when  she  had  reached 
her  60th  year,  her  charms  were  still 
so  irresistible  that  the  grand  Prior  of 
France  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Bishop  Berkeley  frequently  declared 
that  one  of  the  h^piest  summers  he 
ever  enjoyed  was  passed  in  Ischia  in 
1717;  and  in  a  letter,  written  pro- 
bably to  Pope,  he  says,  "The  island 
Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole  earth, 
containing  within  the  compass  of  18 
miles  a  wonderftJ  variety  of  hills, 
vales,  rugged  rocks,  fruitful  plains, 
and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  most  romantic  confusion. 
The  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea;  the  vales  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  com,  but  are  mostly 
covered  with  vineyards  interspersed 
with  fruit-trees.  Besides  the  common 
kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c., 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and 
many  other  fruits  unknown  to  our 
climates,  which  lie  everywhere  open 
to  the  passenger.  The  hills  are  the 
greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chesnut  groves,  and 
others  with  thickets  of  myrtle  and 
lentiscus.  .  .  .  But  that  which  crowns 
the  scene  is  .  .  .  Mons  Epomeus.  Its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and 
other  fruits;  the  middle  affords  pas- 
ture to  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
tloie  lop  \s  «^  «kbS:3  \«yb\&^  ^^ok,  from 
"w\uc\i  "jou  Vvac^ft  ^^iffiftsX"^\Q!»^^^\.  Ysv 
tYie  i?otU,  sunc^m%  ^\.  oraa  <vs^  ,\i^ 
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sides  several  pleasant  islands  lying  at 
your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  300 
miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory 
of  Antium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus." 

"  For  the  traveller  in  search  of 
health,  of  a  pleasant  residence,  even 
in  the  height  of  summer,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  I  do  not  know  a  more  agreeable 
place  of  sojourn  than  Casamicciola. 
Letters  arrive  from,  and  are  despatched 
daily  to,  Naples.  The  geolo^st,  the 
botanist,  and  artist  will  experience  no 
want  6f  occupation.  During  the  sea- 
son of  the  arrival  of  the  quails — May 
and  June — the  sportsman  will  find 
ample  employment;  whilst,  in  point 
of  scenery,  there  are  few  places  in 
Italy  that  offer  greater  attractions. 
The  inhabitants  are  peaceable ;  indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  robbery,  much  less 
brigandage,  is  seldom  heard  of  in  the 
island  of  Ischial— /.  B.  P.,  1863. 

The  aloe  and  the  prickly  pear  {cactus 
opuntia)  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  hedges; 
many  rare  ferns  and  orchids  are  found 
in  the  woods,  the  caper  grows  wild  on 
the  walls,  and  the  fiora  of  the  island 
generally  will  enable  the  botanist  to 
add  many  interesting  objects  to  his 
herbarium.  July  and  August  are  the 
hottest  months,  but  at  Casamicciola  the 
mean  temp,  does  not  exceed  79°,  or 
the  greatest  heat  90°. 

Mineral  Waters. — No  spot  of  the 
same  extent  contains  such  a  number 
of  hot  mineral  waters.  The  island  is 
so  rich  in  springs  that  many  valuable 
waters  which  would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  town  in  continental  Europe 
are  here  allowed  to  run  to  waste. 
The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
Ischia  waters  are  the  large  quantities  of 
the  hydro-chlorates,  sulphates,  and  car- 
bonates of  soda  which  they  contain, 
combined  with  the  salts  of  magnesia, 
of  lime,  and  occasionally  of  potash,  and 
with  a  considerable  volume  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
issue  from  the  ground  at  so  high  a 
temperature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  mix 
them  with  colder  water  before  they  can 
be  used.  Besides  the  waters,  there  are 
sand-baths  of  great  power,  and  hot-air 
and  vapour  ones  varying  in  tempera- 
ture  from  140^  to  180"^  Fahr. 


Some  of  the  waters  now  in  use  were 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  other  writers  describe  the 
qualities  for  which  they  are  still  re- 
markable ;  and  several  bas-reliefs  and 
inscriptions  recording  them  have  been 
found  in  the  island.  The  first  descrip- 
tion of  the  Ischia  waters  and  their 
medicinal  powers  was  published  by 
Giulio  Jasolino,  in  1588.  This  curi- 
ous work  describes  nearly  40  springs, 
including  all  the  principal  ones  now 
in  use.  The  works  of  Siano  and 
D' Aloysio,  and  the  poetical  descriptions 
of  De  Quintiis  {fnarimef  sive  de  bai' 
nets  Pithecusarum),  were  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Baths  in  the 
last  cent.  Professor  Lancellotti,  in  our 
own  time,  gave  the  first  scientific  ana- 
lysis of  the  waters,  in  the  reports  which 
he  drew  up  for  the  Naples  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  1830  Mr.  De  Rivaz,  a 
Swiss  physician  resident  at  Ischia, 
published  a  Description  of  the  Waters, 
in  which  he  incorporated  Laucellotti's 
analyses  with  what  had  been  written 
by  the  authors  who  preceded  him  and 
the  results  of  his  own  experience. 
Our  countryman  the  late  Dr.  Cox,  in 
his  work  on  the  medical  topography 
of  Naples,  1841,  also  contributed  to 
bring  the  Ischia  waters  under  the 
notice  of  English  travellers.  He  com- 
bined in  his  work  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors  with  his  own  observations 
during  his  long  practice  at  Naples,  and 
showed  the  analogies  of  the  several 
waters  to  the  more  familiar  springs 
of  Northern  Europe.  Such  powerful 
agents  as  the  waters  of  Ischia  require 
much  discrimination  in  their  use,  and 
should  not  be  used  without  competent 
advice.  We  shall  proceed  to  make  a 
circuit  of  the  island  from 

CASAM ICCIOLA,  a  picturesque  vil- 
lage of  3500  Inhab.,  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  Marina  of  the  same  name 
and  that  of  Lacco,  and  near  the  most 
important  mineral  springs  for  medical 
purposes.  These  rise  in  the  Vallone  Om- 
brasco,  a  ravine  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo,  J  m.  from  the  villac^e.    The. 
most  celebrated  v&  \Vkft  Qturc^\\.e\\.o,<y5fCL- 
taimng  coixs\d!ewX:\"ftY^Q^w:^«Q&  ^^  *i»^r 
bonale  and  muT\«Afc  q^  ^q^^,«»Ss.^  ^^^^ 
inches  p^x  cent,  oi  i:tee  q»xVso^*^  ^'s" 
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gas.  The  temperature  is  162°  Fahr. 
The  Gurgitello  possesses  great  efficacy 
in  diseases  of  nervous  irritability,  in 
sciatica,  paralysis,  gout,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, scrofulous  swellings,  internal 
diseases  caused  by  local  atony,  and  in 
external  ulcers  and  gun-shot  wounds. 
Opposite  the  springs  is  the  hospital, 
founded  in  1601  by  the  Monte  delta 
Miaericordia  of  Naples  for  poor  patients 
either  from  the  city  hospitals  or  else- 
where, for  whom  there  is  accommoda- 
tion for  400;  there  are  30  baths. 
There  are  two  large  establishments 
with  private  baths  on  the  source  of 
the  Gurgitello,  that  of  Sig.  Belliazzi, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mariella, 
and  of  Manzi ;  both  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  each  with  marble  baths  and 
douches ;  the  former  especially.  There 
are  public  rooms  attached  to  each,  with 
extensive  sleeping  apartments  and 
boarding-house,  &c.,  well  suited  for  in- 
valids who  cannot  move  about,  but  not 
for  pleasure-seekers,  being  in  a  low  con- 
fined situation  without  any  view,  little 
air,  and  in  a  situation  far  from  healthy. 
Near  the  Gurgitello  is  the  Acqua  di 
Cappone^  so  called  from  its  possessing 
the  smell  of  chicken  broth.  It  is  taken 
internally,  and  is  in  repute  in  visceral 
affections,  It  differs  from  the  Gurgi- 
tello in  the  strength  of  its  mineral  in- 
gredients and  in  its  temperature,  which 
is  only  98°  F.  The  AcqiLa  di  Bagno 
FrescOf  called  also  A,  del  Occhio^  which 
rises  near  the  Cappone,  is  an  alkaline 
water  of  the  same  class,  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes.  It  is  also  in  favour 
with  the  Ischia  ladies  for  its  property 
of  whitening  the  hands.  Opening  into 
the  Valle  Ombrasco  are  the  picturesque 
ravines  called  the  Val  di  Tantburo  and 
the  ValdiSinigalla.  The  former  derives 
its  name  from  the  noise  produced  by 
the  AcqiM  di  Tamhuro,  which  contains 
such  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  Its  escape  is  accompanied  by  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  drum.  This 
water  varies  in  temperature  from  155° 
to  210°  F.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
same  valley  is  the  Acqtta  Ferrata,  which 
is  now  neglected.  The  Acqua  Aurifera- 
Argentea  is  a  very  ancient  spring,  com- 
meworating  by  its  name  the  belief  of 
be  early  colonists  that  it  contained 


gold  and  silver.  In  the  Val  di  Siiii- 
galla,  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  Unscello 
della  Pera,  is  the  Acqua  Spemui-pollastro, 
a  water  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  167°  to  180°.  It  derives  its  name 
from  its  singular  property  of  softening 
the  skin  of  fowls,  and  so  rendering 
easy  the  operation  of  plucking.  The 
Acqua  Colata,  with  a  temperature  of 
178°,  is  a  strongly  alkaline  water, 
which  the  peasantry  use  for  bleaching 
linen.  The  Acqua  Cociva^  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from  178^  to  190", 
derives  its  name  from  its  use  in  cook- 
ing, for  which  purpose  the  peasantry 
collect  it  in  holes  excavated  in  the 
earth.  The  Acqua  delta  Sciatica  gushes 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.  It  has  a  temperature  of 
144°,  but  it  is  now  superseded  by 
waters  of  greater  power.  In  another 
ravine  on  the  W.  of  Casamicciola  is 
the  Acqua  delta  Rita,  which  had  great 
celebiity  in  the  16th  cent.  Its  tem- 
perature at  the  source  varies  with  the 
season  from  149°  to  158°.  It  is  em- 
ployed externally  in  local  weakness 
arising  from  sprains  and  fractures; 
the  peasantry  use  it  in  washing  and 
cooking.  Higher  up  and  behind  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Epomeo,  are  the  Fumaroli  and 
Stufe  de*  Frassi  and  di  Monticeto,  the 
former  emitting  vapour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  126°,  the  latter  at  that  of  203°. 

Casamicciola  is  celebrated  for  its 
manufactures  of  bricks,  tiles,  and 
pottery  in  general,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  Naples,  the  kilns  extend- 
ing along  the  shore  to  the  Punta 
di  Perrone,  the  clay  employed  being 
brought  from  the  ravines  descending 
from  Monte  Epomeo. 

As  Casamicciola  is  the  principal 
place  of  resort  of  visitors  in  search  of 
health,  this  will  be  the  most  appro- 
priate place  to  speak  of  the 

Paths,  Mineral  Witers,  Sea  Bathing^ 
&c. — For  invalids  the  season  for  the 
medicinal  waters  commences  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continues  until 
the  2nd  week  in  September;  but  the 
baths  can  be  employed  at  any  time 
after  the  middle  of  April,  the  water 
being  conveyed  to  the  principal  hotels, 
all  of  which  have  bathing-rooms,  and 
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where  thev  can  be  used  with  less  risk 
than  at  the  hot  springs,  which  must 
necessitate  a  ride  of  a  mile  afterwards. 
It  will  therefore  interest  foreign  inva- 
lids to  know  that  they  can  proceed  to 
Ischia]  at  the  close  of  the  so-called 
Roman  season,  and  find  every  comfort 
and  facility  for  bathing,  the  only  pre- 
cautions in  the  early  summer  that  will 
be  necessary  being  to  pass  some  time 
in  bed  on  getting  out  of  the  bath. 
There  is  also  good  sea-bathing  below 
Casamicciola  and  on  the  Marina  of 
Lacco,  where  temporary  huts  are 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

i^arcwrsibns.— Casamicciola  will  be  the 
best  centre  from  which  excursions  can 
be  made  over  the  island ;  full  of  in- 
terest not  only  to  the  lover  of  pic- 
turesque scenery,  but  to  the  eeologist 
and  naturalist  generally.  As  there  are 
few  carriage-roads — that  from  Ischia  to 
Forio  being  the  only  one,  and  that 
rough — it  will  generally  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  donkeys,  which  are 
excellent,  in  moving  about.  The  prin- 
cipal excursions  will  be  from  Casa- 
micciola to  the  town  of  Ischia,  passing 
by  Bagno  d'Ischia  over  the  lava  cur- 
rent of  Arso,  returning  by  Monte  Ro- 
taro :  fare,  for  donkey  and  boy,  2  frs. ; 
the  ascent  of  the  Monte  Epomeo,  4  frs. ; 
The  tour  of  the  entire  island,  not  in- 
cluding the  ascent  to  Epomeo,  and 
which  will  require  8  hrs.,  5  frs.  with  a 
buonamano ;  to  Forio  by  the  carriage- 
road,  returning  by  Lacco,  and  visiting 
the  lava  current  of  Monte  de  Mare- 
cocco,  2  frs. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  Marinas 
of  the  different  towns,  but  there  is  little 
in  the  coast  scenery  to  render  their 
use  necessary. 

LACCO,  a  pretty  village  of  1600 
Inhab.,  consisting  mostly  of  persons 
engaged  in  the  tunny  fishery  and  in 
the  making  of  straw  hats,  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  cove  on  the  sea-shore 
below  Casamicciola.  The  village  con- 
tains the  ch.  and  convent  of  Santa 
Restitnta,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
island.  At  her  festa,  on  the  17th  of 
May,  the  traveller  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  Greek  costumes 
which  still  linger  in  Ischia  and  Pro] 
cida,    and    of   seeing    the    tarantell 

[S,  Italy.'] 


danced.  Sta.  R.  was  a  saint  who,  on  her 
voyage  from  Egypt,  was  cast  on  shore 
here ;  in  the  vicinity  grows  a  Ejpecies 
of  lily,  which  she  is  said  to  have  intro- 
duced, and  which  the  inhabitants  say 
will  not  grow  elsewhere  on  the  island 
{Lord  //.).  The  relics  of  the  saint 
rest  in  the  ch.  of  Sta.  Restituta 
attached  to  the  cathedral  at  Naples. 
The  high  land  N.  of  Lacco,  the 
Monte  di  Vico,  is  formed  of  tufa; 
off  its  point  a  7'onnara  is  laid  down 
every  year,  when  large  numbers  of 
tunnies  and  sword-fish  are  caught.  The 
principal  spring  at  Lacco,  the  Acqtia 
di  S.  jRestituta,  temp.  135^,  rises  bear 
the  convent,  and  is  collected  for  use  in 
a  convenient  building,  where  the  sand- 
baths,  for  which  Lacco  is  celebrated, 
may  also  be  taken.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  than  any  other 
water  in  the  island,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  obstruc- 
tions, rheumatic  affections,  paralysis, 
and  diseases  of  the  joints.  The  Acqua 
Eegina  Isabella  rises  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  106°  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent. It  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  than  any 
water  in  the  island,  except  the  Gwgi- 
tello,  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of 
soda.  It  is  valuable  in  affections 
arising  from  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  system,  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  The  Stufe  di  S. 
LorenzOf  on  the  E.  ridge  which  bonnds 
the  valley  of  S.  Mbntanot  W.  of  Lacco^ 
near  the  road  to  Forco,  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
natural  vapour-bath,  heated  by  steam 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  trachytic 
rock  at  a  temperature  of  135°.  The 
Acqua  di  S,  Montana  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
lava  current  which  has  flowed  from  the 
Monte  MarecoccOjWhich  forms  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  island.  Its  temperature 
is  131°,  and  its  medicinal  properties 
correspond  with  those  of  S,  Restituta, 
The  ^ound  around  its  source  is  so  hot 
that  It  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
seconds  to  122°.    On  the  sea-shore  at 

I  Lacco,  also,  the  sand,  which  is  black 
and  shining,  is  at  «\l  ^YBSkKe*  %^  \sa\.  '^csas 
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a  hole  made  in  it  becomes  instantly  i 
filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
112°.  Near  the  mass  of  lava  called 
CapiteUo,  and  at  Mezzavia^  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  raise  the  thermometer  to 
171°.  N  ot  fer  from  Lacco,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Monte  Vico,  was  a  large  block  of  lava, 
bearing  a  Greek  inscription,  recording 
the  construction  of  a  fortified  wall  by 
the  Syracusan  colonists,  before  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  eruptions.  Some 
doubt  had  arisen  as  to  the  meaning  of 
this  inscription,  but  it  appeared  to  state 
that  "  Pacius,  Nympsius,  and  Mains 
PacuUus,  the  Archons,  and  the  sol- 
diers, constructed  the  wall.'*  This  very 
interesting  record  has  been  lost,  the 
fishermen  having  lately  removed  it  to 
sink  their  nets  during  the  tunny-fishing 
season  off  the  adjoining  headland. 

FORIO  (6000  Inhab.:  no  inn),  the  fa- 
vourite residence  of  the  larger  Ischian 
proprietors,  occupies  apicturesque  posi- 
tion on  the  W.  coast,  and  has  a  thriving 
little  port.  It  is  3  m.  distant  from 
Casamicciola,  and  2  from  Lacco.  The 
road  to  it  from  the  latter  village  tra- 
verses the  lava-current  descending 
from  Monte  Marecocco,which  forms  the 
promontories  of  Comacchia  and  Ccwuso, 
The  Hermitage  of  Monte  Vergine^  on 
the  S.  ridge  of  the  current,  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the  plain  of  Forio, 
but  the  views  in  the  S,  half  of  the 
island  are  much  less  picturesque  than 
those  in  the  N.,  partly  from  the  ab- 
sence of  timber,  and  partly  from  the 
stone  walls  and  terraces  which  the  in- 
equality of  the  ground  renders  neces- 
sary for  the  construction  of  the  vine- 
yards. The  easiest  road,  however, 
from  Casamicciola  will  be  that  made 
some  years  ago  for  carriages,  3  m. 
At  CerigliOy  one  of  the  suburbs,  in  the 
Villa  Paolone,  is  the  Acqua  di  Fran- 
cesco /.,  rising  at  a  temperature  of 
113°,  and  resembling  the  A.  Cappone 
in  its  smell  of  chicken-broth.  It  is 
used  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  in  visceral  obstructions  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  in  hysterical 
affections.  The  Acqua  di  Citara  rises 
1  m.  S.  of  Forio,  in  a  sandy  bay  near 
the  high  point  called  the  Capo  dell*  Im- 
j?eratore.  It  varies  in  temperature, 
according  to  the  season,  from  115°  to 


124°;  in  some  years  it  rises  to  140°« 
Its  name,  derived,  as  Dr.  Ziccardi  sug- 
gests, fromicvT^ptov,  indicates  its  ancient 
celebrity,  justified  by  modern  experi- 
ence, in  the  cure  of  sterility  and  in 
various  forms  of  uterine  disease.  It  is 
strongly  aperient.  Near  its  source  are 
hot  wells  and  ancient  vapour-baths, 
which  date  probably  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  colonists  ;  but  they  are  now 
disused.  Monte  Epomeo  may  be  as- 
cended from  Forio,  as  it  may  also  from 
Casamicciola ;  but  the  ascent  is  easier 
by  way  of  Panza.  There  are  several 
mediaeval  towers  at  Forio,  some  square, 
others  round,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  churches,  with  numerous  neat  private 
residences,  showing  a  great  prosperity 
in  the  place. 

Panza  (1000  Inhab.),  2^  m.  from 
Forio,  on  the  S.W.  slopes  of  Epomeo. 
It  was  a  favourite  resort  when  the  Ara- 
gonese  kings  had  their  villa  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood ;  it  is  now  inhabited  chiefly 
by  agriculturists.  The  Ascent  of  Monte 
EpomeOf  more  generally  known  as  the 
Monte  di  S.  Nicolay  is  sometimes  made . 
from  Panza,  the  hermitage  of  San  Ni- 
cola being  only  4  m.  from  the  village. 
The  road  passes  through  the  villages 
of  Serrara  (2  m.)  and  Fontaua  (1  m.). 
The  latter  place  is  1  m.  from  the  sum- 
mit, which  is  2610  ft.  above  the  sea. 
"To  me,"  says  Sir  Richard  Colt 
Hoare,  "  it  seemed  an  -^tna  in  minia- 
ture ;  and,  like  that  mountain,  it  may 
be  divided  into  three  regions,  the  lower 
cultivated,  the  middle  clothed  with  rich 
groves  of  oaks  and  -  chesnuts,  and  the 
upper  bleak  and  barren,  producing  only 
a  few  low  shrubs  and  dwarf  trees.  It 
is  not,  however,  without  inhabitants  ; 
for  on  this  aerial  summit  some  hermits 
have  fixed  their  abode/'  A  community 
of  several  hermits,  now  reduced  to  a 
solitary  anchorite,  formerly  occupied  a 
kind  of  underground  monastery  exca- 
vated in  the  tufa  rock,  consisting  of 
several  cells,  refectory,  &c.,  annexed 
to  which  is  a  small  chapel.  The  view 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  em- 
braces a  panorama  extending  from  the 
Punta  di  Licosa  to  the  Circajan  Pro- 
montory, bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
snowy  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi. 

MoBOPANO,    2    m.    from    Fontana, 
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tfrhich,  with  Barano  1  m.  farther,  has 
3000  Inhab.    On  the  S.,  but  nearer 
Serrara,  is  the  promontory  of  Sant* 
Angelo,  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a 
tower,  which  was  destroyed  by  the 
Britisn  troops  when  they   evacuated 
the  island  in  1809.    Near  the  head  of 
the  ravine,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bridge  of  Moropano,  is  the  Acqiui  di 
Nitroli.    Numerous  Latin  inscriptions, 
dedicated  to  the  Nymphas  Nitrodes^  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.    It 
issues  from  the  lava  at  a  temperature 
of  J  86°,  and  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  iron.     It  is 
much  valued  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  hypochondriasis,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Jasolino  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
longevity  of  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  resort  to  it  as  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  maladies.     In  a  ravine  at  a 
short   distance    from   the    Marina  of 
Maronti,  is  the  Acqua  d*  Olmitelio^  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonates of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas.     It 
is   useful  in  visceral   obtructions,   in 
renal  and  urinary  affections,  and  in 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases  dependent 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.   The 
peasantry  use  it  in '  injections  to  the 
ears  in  cases  of  deafness.     In  the  ad- 
joining   ravine    of    Cavascura   is    the 
Acqua  di  Petrelles,  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Casamic- 
ciola :  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  203°, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.   On 
the  shore,  near  the  Punta  di  S.  Angelo, 
are  several  emanations  of  hot  vapour, 
of  such  power  that  the  sand  in  which 
they  occur  raises  the  thermometer  to 
212°.     Farther  on,  at  the  little  village 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
are  the  Stiife  di  Testaccio,     In  one  of 
the  fissures  from  which  the  hot  air  issues 
the  temperature  is  196°,  but  that  of  the 
other  sources,  when  closed,  is  not  more 
than   122°.    Beyond  Barano,  on  the 
E.,  is  the  cone  of  Monte  di  Vezza,  and 
between  that  and  the  town  of  Ischia 
the  Monte  CampagnanOj  from  which  an 
ancient  stream  of  lava  may  be  traced. 

ISCHIA  (6000  Inhab.),  the  capital 
of  the  island,  is  3  m.  from  Barano  and  4 
£.  of  Casamicciola.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 


bishop,  but  it  has  never  recovered  its 
prosperity  since  the  eruption  of  a.d. 
1302.     Its  Castle,  built  by  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon,  stands  on  a  lofty  isolated  rock 
of  volcanic  tufa  and  ashes.     It  rises 
out  of  the  sea  opposite  the  island  of 
Vivara,  and  is  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  mole  constructed  on  a  narrow 
isthmus.     The  town  stretches   along 
the  coast  from  this  mole  as  far  as  the 
Punta  Molina,  the  termination  in  the 
sea  of  the  lava-current  of  1302.     Mr. 
Stanfield  has   made    the    picturesque 
beauty  of  this  castle  familiar  to  us  by 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil.     The  road  to  the 
baths  at  Bagno   d'Ischia  crosses   the 
trachyte  current  called  the  Lava  dell* 
Arso,  produced  by  theernption  of  1302. 
This  lava,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  felspar,  is  still  barren  like  the 
recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius.    There  is  no 
crater,  properly  speaking,  now  visible, 
but  the  point,  bearing  the  significative 
name  of  Le  Cremate,   from   which  it 
issued,  is  marked  by  a  depression  in 
the  surface,  and  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
scorisB  which  surround  it.     The  dis- 
tance of  this  mouth  from  the  sea  is 
2  m.    Francesco  Lombardi  and  Ponta- 
nus,  who  have  left  a  description  of  the 
eruption,  say  that  it  lasted  two  months, 
that  many  inhabitants  were  destroyed, 
and  others  fled  to  the  continent.     Pon- 
tanus  had  here  a  villa,  of  which  we 
find  a  memorial  in  the  Acqua  di  Pon- 
tano,  situated  in  a  garden  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  villa,    Jaso- 
lino, who  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  the  *'  A.  del  Giardino  del  Pordano" 
extols  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel, 
strangury,  &c.    Since  his  time  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse ;  the  temperature  is 
93°. 

Except  the  castle  of  Ischia,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  detain  the  visitor 
here. 

Bagno  d'Ischia,  1  m.  from  Ischia 
by  the  road  that  follows  the  Marina 
of  Mandra,  crossing  afterwards  the 
lava-current  of  Arso.  The  hot  spring 
have  acquired  some  importance  since 
Ferdinand  II.  erected  an  elegant  villa 
on  the  heights,  and  reduced  the 
small  lake,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
volcanic  crater,  into  ^  ^^l\i.\gi,\iss^aRr«s. 
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The   iitaatutm  (A  the  latter  b  Terj  ' 
heaMiiftd  ;  on  one  ude  of  iu  ihovn  is 
tbe  bath  etabiiihacftt,  aad    a    scat 
laodem  clnireh,  aboTe  vhieh  rue  tlie 
aarAea*  of  the  royal  Tiila.     On   the 
^.Y»,  of  this  little  harhovr  are  the  Ponta 
At  9,  Pietro,  aad  the  Tiliafe  of  Bagno, ' 
eoDSistiiig  of  a  rov  of  shops  and  fisher- 
sens    dvellin^.       The     ascent     to 
Monte  Epomeo  is  easilj  made   from  . 
here  by  a  path  between  the  volcanic 
cones    of    Montagnone    and     3Ionte 
Rotaro.     There  arc   2  springs  vbich  ■ 
constitute  the  liwjw*  (T  ladtUi,  under  ; 
the  names  of  the  Acyi'fn  tJkUn  Ff/rdaa/i  | 
and  the  Ac^fwi  del  F^/rnelUj,     They  rise  } 
from  different  sources,  but  are  identical 
in  their  mineral  characters,  containing 
muriate  of  soda  combined  vith  the  car- 
bonatCTS  of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  free 
cartx>nic  acid  gas.  These  are  the  waters 
to  which  Sirabo  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  description  of  certain  baths  at 
Ischia,  which  were  considered  a  cure 
for  stone.    They  'are  highly  stimulat- 
ing, and  are  used  in  diseases  which  are 
complicated   with   atony,   iu  sluggish 
ulcers,  scrofulous  swellings,  and  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints.     Their 
temperature  raries  from  131'^  to  138^. 
A  l^ath-house  has  recently  been  erected 
here  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  On 
the  high  ground  above  the  lake  is  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Montagnone ;  and 
on  the  N.W.  the  Monte  Talxjrrcj  sepa- 
rated by  a  ravine  from  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Monte  liotaro.     Monte  Rotaro, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised 
during  the  eruption   which    expelled 
the  Erythraan  colony,  has  thrown  out 
a  current  of  lava  from  its  base,  which 
may  be  traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses 
of  pumice  and  ashes  which  encumber 
the    surface.      A   torrent  has  broken 
down  the  N.  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure   may   be    examined.     It    is 
composed  of  beds  of  scoricc,  pumice, 
und   lapilli,  in  which   vast  blocks  of 
trachyte  are  imbedded.    The  outer  sur- 
face of  tlie  cone  is  covered  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,   the  broom,   the 
lontiscus,  and  other  trees.    ''Such  is 
the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,    "that  the  shrubs 
HIP  been  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
h  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild 


plants  has  been  so  Tisoroas.  that 
botanists  have  scarcely  betA  able  to  rv- 
cognise  the  species."  Monte  Taborre, 
which  is  nearer  the  sea^  is  composed  of 
trachytic  lava,  resting  on  a  bed  cfdaj, 
in  which  are  found  marine  shells  o€ 
some  species  still  living  in  the  Medi- 
tt:rT2tDean.  On  the  shore  at  the  E. 
base  of  the  promontory  is  the  A'^^j^  r  »K 
Cadiflkme.  Its  temperature  is  167-  at 
its  source,  and  from  li>j'  to  104'  in 
the  reservoir.  The  sand  on  the  shore 
near  it  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  few  minutes  to  212'.  and 
there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  sea  itself  at 
a  sh(Mt  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
water  of  CasUglione  is  a  tonic  aperient, 
and  is  much  used  in  stomach  com* 
plaints  caused  by  a  languid  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  St"f€  di  Ctstij- 
lir.ne,  situated  on  the  hills  above  the 
baths,  are  vapour-baths  which  issue 
from  orifices  in  the  lava,  at  a  tem- 
perature of  122^  in  the  lower,  and 
of  133^  in  the  upper  stnfis.  The 
St  fife  di  Cocci uto  issue  from  the  lava 
which  flowed  from  Monte  Taborre, 
and  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Castiglione,  their  temperature  being 
160^.  The  noise  of  the  water  boiling 
beneath  the  rocky  surface  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  From  the  base  of  Monte 
Taborre  the  road  descends  to  the  Ma- 
rina of  Casamicciola,  lined  by  the  brick- 
works ;  or  by  keeping  along  the  higher 
ground  the  hotels  can  be  reached  with- 
out descending  to  the  sea-side. 

Geology. — There  will  be  much  to  in- 
terest the  geologist  in  this  island.  The 
oldest  rocks  hitherto  discovered  in 
Ischia  consist  of  a  blue  argillace- 
ous marl,  which,  in  its  external  cha- 
racters, resembles  the  subapennine  or 
tertiary  marls  of  Northern  and  Central 
Italy.  Here  it  contains  also  numerous 
marine  shells;  but  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  them  belong  to  species 
still  living  in  the  Mediterranean,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refer  the  agp  to  a 
very  recent  period  of  the  great  Pleio- 
cene  deposit.  These  marls  underlie 
in  Ischia  the  most  ancient  volcanic 
rocks,  showing  that  the  latter  were 
deposited  Vhilst  the  sea  covered  the 
country.  T\ift^  "VAxva  Taax\&  ^xe  found 
in  many  oi  XSafc  ^^e^  "Wirvcifts,  ^^^^^xki^- 
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ing  from  MOQle  Epomeo;  near  Moro- 
panu  they  maj  be  seen  at  so  eleTation 
of  1600  feet  iboie  the  sea;  and  at  the 
baae  of  the  Monte  Bnceto,  on  the  N. 
or  oppoiiie  decliTity  of  the  central 
peak,  where  they  are  worked  to  eiip- 
ply  the  tile  and  pottery  works  of  Caaa- 
micciola.  They  underlie  the  trachyte 
lava  of  MoDte  Tabor,  near  where  the 
hot  BpriDgB  and  vapours  of  Caeciulo 
issue  from  them.  The  Older  Votcank 
Tvfa,  which  forms  a  coniiderahle  mass 
of  the  island,  and  its  highest  peaks,  is 
iu  every  respect  aioiilar  to  that  of 
Naples  and  other  parts  of  the  Campi 
Phlegnei.  Upon  it  rest  the  more 
modern  volcanic    rocks,  which    have 

tierced  throu^  it,  in  the  form  of 
iva-ciirrents,  incoherent  dejecliona  of 
pumice,  cinders,  and  ashes  ^  and  the 
modem  craters,  such  as  the  Hnnle 
Rolaro  and  Montagnonc,  two  very  per- 
fect cones  of  eruplioo  between  Bagno 
d'lachia  and  Caramicciola.  As  regards 
actual  currents  of  lava,  one  descends 
A-om  Monte  Rolaro,  forming  the  Monte 
Taborre  and  the  high  bluff  on  which  the 
Campo  Santa  stands ;  another  from 
the  base  of  the  Monlagnone  forms  the 
headland  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of 
Bagno  d'Ischia;  but  the  grandest  of 
all  18  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
which,  commencing  at  tbe  Monte  di 
Marecoceo, ends  in  the  Capes ofCaruw 
and  I.a  Cornocchia,  composed  of  tra- 
chyte, offering  a  bare  and  sterile  sur- 
face. It  is  probable  that  this  current 
issued  from  (he  semicirculur  depres- 
sion at  the  base  of  Epomeo,  which 
forms  the  plain  W,  of  tlie  village  of 
I.acco,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an- 
cient pumicean  tufa.  Of  modern  erup- 
tions, the  only  one  that  is  knowi 
lo  have  taken  place  within  thi 
historical  period  is  that  of  Arso,  which, 
as  already  stated,  dates  from  *.D  1302^ 
and  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Bugno 
to  the  town  of  Ischia,  where  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  current 
ends  in  the  abrupt  Punta  Molinii  on  the 
si;s,  and  eitends  inland  for  about  Ijm. 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Le   Cremate, 
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of  ■  darker  colour  than  that  of  Monte 
Taborre.  Its  surface  is  singularly  ste- 
rile. Some  attempts  are  now  making 
Id  establish  vegetation  upon  it  by  filling 
lip  its  crevices  with  earth,  on  which 
grow  a  few  stunted  stone-pines  and 
plants  of  Spanish  broom.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Coccineal  Cactus 
(Op'iUi'i)  has  more  recently  been  at* 
landed  witli  more  success. 


The  Nohthehh  District. 


A   straight   road    from    Capodichino 

leads  lo  Caserto.  and  at  the  lelh  mile- 
stone a  branch  turus  on  the  rt.  to  Mad- 
r<aloni,  both  towns  equidistant  from 
Naples  (13  m.).  The  carriaee-road  ii 
now  scarcely  ever  followed,  t      " '" — 
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llkil.  Caaa(nuo«oS(^i.  is  a  straggling 
village  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain. 

kil.  .4Mmi   Stat.  (10,.^00    InhabOi 


s  tbe  t 


well  a 


the  n 


.. „  __  a  cascade- 1  brinj^  tive   «i  \,       \ 

)}ke  form  from  a  fissure  without  any!  Naples',    aai  ^*-  t^osw*  ™   *. 
crater.     7»* /ava  is  a  perfect  trachyte  \  caiwAs,  w\V«i  *«   l**'l'   ^^ 


_    .._       ,    of    Acci     .  _ 

oieut  town  of  Campania,  which  oh- 
laincd  the  Roman  cirit™  as  early  as  332 
9.C.  11  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
HanniballuD.c.aifi.  DuringtheSodal 
war  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Samnite  general,  C.Papius.  Acerra 
is  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Nea- 
politan I'ulcinella. 

Between  these  two  statiops  the  rail- 
way   proceeds     by    the    side    af    'Jasa 
diCiiniWiiuiiui.'Cot  tQf«.{MBXSS<*. 

■Cufc    *-"^%^ 


300    acctgunst  mm  xahol — MonAian — mxn  dcua  tau2. 

4inde  the  |mwui««  of  Kaala  and 
T«m  fi  Lmro,  cDVitncted  fcr  Ihr 
parpiae  of  drwaing  Ike  /'oslaiu.  or 
Bsnb,  of  Aetm,  tbe  lacift  (liuu, 
from  whid  tbe;  take  tktar  aaaw,  and 
vbich,  risiDg  ueu-  Arella,  deiattatfd 
Aerm  in  ancitait  dma  wiifa  iu  floods, 
and  during  tbe  middie  age*  with  iti 


Acerra,  and  especially  CanlDDora,  are 
(till  iobjHt  to  malaria,  «bich  it  in- 
«n9Hid  bj  tbe  flax-groooda,  where  the 
*talk>  are  left  to  maeerale.  Tlie  L^gni 
are  carried  aerOH  tbc  coontrj,  and  flo* 
■Dtu  the  «e»  in  t»o  braDChei,  the  prin- 
dpil  one  near  tbe  month  of  tbe  Vol- 
tama,  tbe  otber  tbroogb  the  Lago  dj 
Patna. 

7  kil.  Canarllo  Btat^  «  village  at  the 
law  of  a  hill  vhich  adTaneec  into  the 
Campanian  plain  from  the  ridge  of  tlie 
Apetiniaea.  and  whieb  ii  crowned  with  ' 
JL  large  rained  castle  flanked  with  | 
towen.  From  here  the  rwiwajto  Nola, 
Palma,  Samo,  and  SanteTerino  breuches 
off  on  tbe  rt.  (See  p.  319.) 

C  kil.  HlDDALONi  fflirf.  (1 6.000  Inhab., 
Upi«nreBqueljbnill  ronndlhebaseofa 
kill  whoee  lower  p^k  is  crowned  with 
the  round  Uiwers  of  i1>  medieial  castle) 
and  the  highest  with  the  large  cb.  of 
S.  Hichele.  It  U  supposed  to  have 
sprung  up  in  tbe  9th  centy.  It  contains 
many  good  houses  and  churches,  and 
S  indifferent  /nni.  The  nmesiTe  and 
imposing  baronial  palace  of  the  Cara- 
fes, its  former  dukes,  is  in  a  dilapi- 
dated stati;.  lA-Bving  Ibe  railway,  and 
following  the  high  road  to  Campobaseo 
(Bte.  14S),  2  m.  from  Maddaloni,  at  tbe 
npper  end  of  a  defile,  we  reach  tbe 

PoMTE  Dm-L*.  Vallb,  Or  di  Madda- 
loni, the  name  commonly  given  to  tbe 
Canlinii  Aq'ieiiucl.  which  conveys  the 
water  from  the  skirls  of  Mt.  Tab'i^no  to 
the  lioyal  Gardens  of  Caserta,  along  a 
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ir  Airola  and  FIzkq. 

TZe  latter  place  was  also  the  source  of 
^A<fitaJuliu  carried  to  ancient  Capua. 
"sw  a  ^rea(  part  of  the  distanc«  the 


hwt  in   Ike  InUowi 

Itdncli  hare  beea  cccunwaed.  tke 
LioM  renaikafaie  at  whick  b  Ae  Ptrnte 

Ma  Vulle,  bctscoi  Moolc  Lonpaiio 
jiBd  Umte  Gar^UkO.  Tliu  aquulvct 
.!  JDMlj  the  pride  of  Oie  NeapoUtSBE. 
it  eoosittt  of  diree  tiers  of  ardwa 
nflng  In  tbe  hagfat  of  about  190  ft-, 
lAod  has  a  length  at  tbe  amiinit  ct 
jbool  1820  ft  Tbe  lower  tier  has  19 
ircbes,  the  middle  3S.  and  Ibe  spfier 
'•ae  43.  A  carriage  can  drive  almg 
1  w  nppo'  tier-  Tbe  high  mtd  to  C>^ 
(obasso    aod  tbe    riy.   to    BenercniD, 

(bich  baa  a  stat.  here,  pws  under  the 
.  >wer  arch.    This  gigantic  work  vat 

egnn  1^  Qiarles  III.  from  tbe  deagnt 
it  VaariUlli,  Bod  was  completed  bj  luE 
i  icceaaor  Ferdinand  I. 

FrtHD  tbe  Ponte  delta  TaUe  we  may 
■.  ttber  proceed  by  a  new  nmd,  of  5  bl, 

•hicb  crosses  the  ridge  of  j/f.  f.  tli^ek, 
und  winds  its  way  down  to  Caseria, 
passing  tbroogb  fine  scenery,  and  af- 
i<>rding  a  mOit  glorious  view  of  the 
i.ampagna    Feliix  and    its     namberless 

towns  and  Til " 

ttie  railway  a< 


6  kil.CAai3TiS'iai.(/Bn.-H6telVie- 
laria,  kept  by  Memmi  and  Simonini, 
very  good  qaarters  for  a  lengthened 
lisit,  and  for  malting  eicorslons  from, 
10  many  interesting  sites,  as  the  two 
<;apuas,  Benevento,  the  Candine  Val- 

ranl,  visitors  tskco  in  to  pension  at 
so  much  a  day)  (10,S0O  luhab.).  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  of  Tarra  dl 
Lavoro.  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  On  the 
hills  behind  it,  on  the  N.E..  is  Caserta 
7ecch<a,  built  by  tbe  Lombards,  and 
still  surrounded  by  walls  and  bas- 
tions, which  are  probably  as  old  as 
the  8tb  cent. ;  its  church,  in  the  form 
if  an  ancient  basilica,  will  interest  the 
ecclesiologist.  Tbe  great  attraction  of 
modem  Caserta  is  the 

PiLiCE  OF  Cabehta. — This  palace, 
iib\di  16  toe  nmaKTYie™  of  Vanvitelli, 
\  ao4  W  ie-9a.*sA  ™e  o?  \\.e  fewS.\-Q.-?.-i- 
\tow.    luotiwVi  wie»,sa'»ie'iXtf«s» 
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Gardens  and  S»  Leucio,  the  traveller 
must  obtain,  at  Naples,  orders  at 
the  Intendance  of  the  Royal  Posses- 
sions, in  the  Palazzo  Reale ;  or  the  inn- 
keeper at  the  Victoria  will  procure 
admission. 

Charles  III.  bought,  in  1750,  the 
estate  of  Caserta  from  the  Dukes  of 
Sermoneta,  for  81,500/.,  and  began  the 
palace  in  1752.  From  whatever  side 
the  palace  is  approached,  we  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular  ele- 
gance and  harmony  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  rectangular  building,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  front  on  the  S.  side 
is  780  ft.;  the  height  125  ft.;  each 
foor  has  37  windows.  It  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
built  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  of 
S,  lorio,  near  Capua.  The  great  en- 
trance opens  upon  a  portico  which 
pierces  the  whole  depth  of  the  palace, 
and  through  which  the  cascade  is  seen 
in  the  distance.  From  the  centre  of 
this  portico,  where  the  four  courts 
form  a  cross,  sprines  the  grand  stair- 
case, the  walls  or  which  are  inlaid 
with  lumachella  of  Trapani.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  is  the  great  vestibule, 
ornamented  with  rich  marbles  and 
columns  of  Sicilian  breccia.  The  in- 
terior of  the  palace  is  more  re- 
markable for  its  architecture  than 
for  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
the  rooms.  The  Chapel^  upon  which 
marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gilding  have 
been  lavished,  contains  a  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  Mengs,  five  pictures 
by  Seh,  Conca^  and  an  altar-piece  by 
B(mito,  The  Theatre^  decorated  with  ala- 
baster columns,  hais  five  rows  of  boxes. 
The  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis  at  Pozzuoli.  There'are  40  boxes, 
besides  that  for  the  royal  family.  The 
Gardens  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
the  uninhabited  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  by  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  after  passing  through 
the  grounds,  are  united  with  those  of 
Carmiguano  to  supply  the  capital.  The 
cascades  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
The  grand  cascade  is  made  to  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  AcUdon,  In  the 


basins  of  some  of  these  cascades  are  kept 
several  gigantic  trout,  where  they  thrive 
well  and  are  fed  on  frogs.  The  so-called 
English  garden  on  the  £.  side  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1782.  The 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  especially  from  the  terrace  above 
the  cascade,  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  the  1.  of  the  park  still  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  feudal  forest  of  the 
princes  of  Caserta.  Adjoining  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Boi/al  Casino 
of  S.  Leucio^  which  can  be  reached 
either  by  walking  through  the  Park,  or 
by  a  road  that  runs  outside  its  wall. 
It  is  3  m.  from  the  palace,  and  enjovs 
a  much  more  extensive  view.  The  hill 
rising  behind  it  is  covered  with  an  ilex 
forest,  abounding  in  game. 

From  Caserta  we  may  either  proceed 
by  railway  to  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  4  m.,  or 
prolong  the  excursion  and  visit  Caiazzo, 
Alife,  and  Piedimonte. 


From  Caserta  the  road  to  Caiazzo  fol- 
lows the  park-wall,  and,  passing  throueh 
a  tunnel  under  the  pleasure-grounds, 
skirts  S.  Leucio.  Through  a  wild  ravine 
which  divides  the  mountains  Tifata  and 
Callicola,  and  by  a  descent  called  the 
Gradillot  it  reaches  the  Voltumo,  which 
is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat  at  La  Scafa, 
and  thence  proceeds  for  3  m.  to 

8  m.  Caiazzo  (5000  Inhab.),  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  striking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  stands  on  the 
site,  and  nearly  retains  the  name,  of 
CalatiUf  an  important  town  of  Samnium, 
often  noticed  during  the  Samnite  wars. 
It  was  still  a  considerable  place  under 
the  Empire.  In  the  Ynarket-place  are 
several  ancient  inscriptions,  and  some 
remains  of  its  massive  walls.  A  large 
cistern,  of  ancient  construction,  supplies 
the  inhab.  with  water;  and  near  the 
high  road  is  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Atilius  Calatinus,  celebrated  during 
the  first  Punic  war  as  Consul ;  he  was 
a  native  of  Caiazzo.  From  Caiazzo 
a  long  descent  ot  %  tdw,  ^isvv%'^<fe'\^'fi^J^ 
torreiit  Wm^  xja  ^laUvci.  \ft  '^^'S  ^^vsosrosi^ 
which  \ft  CTO%^e^>o^  ^^Q?QaKt^«rr^^'^ 
i  before  'N^e  xew:^ 
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11  m.  Alife  (2500  Inhab.),  a  deserted- 
looking  yiliage  in  a  swampy  hollow.  It 
occapies  the  site,  retains  the  name,  and 
preserves  considerable  remains,  of  Ailifa, 
a  city  of  Samnium,  near  which  Fabins 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites  in  B.C.  307.  Remains  of  its  ancient 
walls  (enclosing  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram) and  gates,  of  some  large  thermae, 
and  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre, 
still  exist.  From  Alife  a  road  of  9  m., 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Voltnrno,  fol- 
lows the  line  of  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Via  Latina,  and  skirts  the  hills 
below  the  villages  of  S.  Angelo  and 
Raviscanino  until  it  reaches  the  ferry 
over  the  Volturno  beyond  S.  Angelo, 
from  which,  proceeding  W.  by  Vairano 
(4000  Inhab.),  it  joins  below  Pietra  the 
road  from  the  Abmzzi  at  the  Caia- 
niello  station  of  the  railway  (Rte.  140). 
Another,  which  is  a  continuoas  avenue 
of  2  m.  of  poplars,  leads  from  Alife  to 

2  m.  PiEDiMONTE  (9000  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  occupying  a 
commanding  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matese  group  of  mountains.  It  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  AUifse,  and  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  said  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  that  city. 
The  views  from  here  command  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Matese,  the  Tifata, 
and  the  Tabumo,  with  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Volturno  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Galore.  Its  principal  building 
is  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lauren- 
zana,  in  which  is  preserved  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
Terano  torrent,  which  issues  from  a 
cavern  in  the  magnificent  ravine  called 
the  Val  (flnfemoy  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  bright  and  abundant  waters 
from  the  Lago  'del  Matese  by  subter- 
ranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torrents  of  the  valley,  and  turns 
several  paper,  flour,  fulling,  and  copper 
rolling-mills.  There  are  some  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  town,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  supplies  an 
additional  source  of  wealth  to  its  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  local 
celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  Pella- 

PJedimonte  will  be  the  best  place  to 


make  the  nicent  of  the  Matese  from.  Thin 
group  of  mountains  is  nearly  70  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  peak,  Monte 
Miletto,  6745  ft  high.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Samniom, 
five  of  whose  principal  cities,  ^semia, 
Bovi/inumj  S<rpimtm^  Telesia,  and  AlliftB, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  group.  A  path 
which  is  practicable  for  mules  leads 
over  it,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  as 
the  shortest  communication  between 
Piedimonte  and  Boiano.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Castello  and  *S'.  Gregorio^ 
crossing  the  Monte  Caprarello,  the 
path  Incomes  much  steeper  till  it 
reaches  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  highest  peaks  and  clothed  in 
summer  with  rich  pasture.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  is  a  lake  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  delicious  trout ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wooded  island. 
The  ascent  from  Piedimonte  will  take 
nearly  5  hrs.,  and  the  descent  about 
3,  whether  it  be  to  Piedimonte,  or  on 
the  N.  side  to  Boiano. 


Resuming  the  rly.  at  Caserta,  where 
vehicles  may  also  be  hired  at  the 
Victoria,  perhaps  the  most  convenient 
plan,  and  by  which  Capua  and  many 
interesting  sites  about  may  be  reached, 
we  arrive  at 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  Stat.,  or 
S.  Maria  di  Capua  (20,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  standing  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Capita,  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  origin  of  ancient 
Capua.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Etruscan 
settlers  in  Campania  under  the  name 
of  Vulturnum,  and  that  it  became  known 
as  Capua  after  its  occupation  by  the 
Samnites.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy, 
Capua  was  second  to  Rome  alone  ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  its  celebrity- 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily. 
But  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
Campanians,  increasing  with  these 
accessions  of  fame  and  importance, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  held 
out    to   them    by    the    successes   of 
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Hannibal,  of  being  raised  through  his 
means  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
Italian  cities.  The  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  that  great 
commander  and  the  Capuans  are  related 
at  length  in  the  23rd  book  of  Livy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  alliance  which 
was  formed  proved  fatal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
had  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siege 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  that 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibal,  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate. 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  its  incensed,  and,  as 
the  event  too  surely  proved,  merciless 
foe.  Those  senators  who  had  not  by  a 
voluntary  death  anticipated  the  sentence 
of  the  Roman  general  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  lictor.  The  citizens  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  Even  the  walls 
and  habitations  were  only  spared,  as 
Livy  reports,  in  order  that  the  best 
lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 
of  cultivators.  It  was  restored  to  fa- 
vour by  the  Casars,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
it  had  recovered  its  former  magnificence. 
The  last  important  increase  was  under 
Nero ;  but  we  know  from  inscriptions 
that  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it 
fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  and  de- 
vastations of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards.  Its  circumference  has  been 
estimated  at  between  5  and  6  m.,  and 
its  population  at  no  less  than  300,000 
Inhab.  The  ancient  city  had  7  gates, 
leading  to  different  parts  of  Campania. 
Of  these  the  Porta  Casilinensis  and 
Porta  Albana  were  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  Porta  Jovis,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  Monte  Tifata.  The 
gates  called  Cumana,  Atellana,  and 
Liternina,  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  derived  their 
names.  The  two  principal  quarters  of 
the  town  were  called  Seplasia  and  Albana^ 


the  first  of  which  was  noted  as  the  abode 
of  perfumers. 

The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  the 
Amphitheatre^  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  about  f  m.  from  the  railway 
station,  which  Cicero  describes  as 
capable  of  holding  100,000  persons.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
amphitheatre  in  Italy,  and  to  have  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  others.  Three 
of  its  corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  more  may  also  be  seen  be- 
yond them.  These  corridors  were  en- 
tered by  a  series  of  arches,  of  which 
only  2  remain,  although  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  80.  On  the  key- 
stone are  busts  of  deities.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  blocks  of  travertine  joined 
together  without  cement.  The  arena, 
which  has  been  cleared  out,  con- 
tains many  substructions  and  apart- 
ments, resembling  those  of  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Pozzuoli,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  these  kinds  of  buildings 
than  even  the  Coliseum  itself.  The 
steps  which  the  gladiators  are  supposed 
to  have  ascended,  the  place  where  they 
were  carried  out  when  killed,  the  prison, 
and  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily 
recognised.  The  passages  are  filled 
with  ruins  of  the  building,  forming  a 
little  museum,  among  which  are  por- 
tions of  Corinthian  columns,  and  some 
fine  fragments  of  marble  friezes,  &c., 
carved  with  bas-reliefs  of  lions,  stags, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  invented  by  the  Campa- 
nians;  and  the  awning,  or  velarium, 
employed  in  the  Roman  theatres,  was 
first  used  here.  The  best  place  for  en 
joying  a  full  view  of  the  building  is  the 
second  story.  After  the  city  of  Capua 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  amphitheatre  was 
converted|into  a  citadel,  and  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  defence  of  the  Saracens 
against  Athanasius  Bishop  of  Naples, 
by  whom  they  were  besieged. .  S.  of 
the  modern  town  existed  the  ancient 
Necropolis ;  in  the  part  bordering  on 
the  rly.  numerous  very  beautiful  Italo- 
Greek  vases  have  been.t^'Ci«Q5\>j  $s»>.%k>p^s- 
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trimnphal  arch,  under  which  the  road 
to  modem  Capua  passes.  The  prindpal 
ch.  contains  many  marble  and  granite 
columns  from  Boman  buildings;  and 
under  the  modem  Barracks  the  remains 
of  a  large  crypt  and  portico  are  still 
visible. 

From  S.  Maria  we  may  return  to 
Naples  by  railway — there  are  two, 
one  (A)  by  Cancello  and  Casalnuovo, 
another  (B)  by  A  versa  and  Casoria,the 
distance  by  both  being  nearly  the  same 
— or  by  the  road  through  S.  Tammaro, 
vbiting  the  Casino  Reale  di  Carditello, 
2  m.  on  the  rt,  a  Boyal  farm  with  a 
prettily  decorated  cottage,  extensive 
stabling  for  the  cattle,  and  a  wood 
forming  a  reserved  chace  of  wild 
hoar.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  6  m.  On  Ascension-day  it  is 
the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa, 

3  m.  from  Sta.  Maria,  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  Monte  Tifata,  is  the 
village  of  S.  Angelo  in  Formis,  with 
its  Benedictine  Abbey  and  church, 
probably  of  the  10th  century ;  it  will 
be  well  worth  a  visit  by  the  eccle- 
siologist.  The  abbey,  once  rich,  is  now 
deserted.  The  ch.,  which  is  about  to 
be  restored,  contains  some  interesting 
paintings.  The  Camp  of  Hannibal  may 
also  be  visited  from  Sta.  Maria :  it  is 
about  a  mile  distant  from  Sommacco, 
on  a  hill  called  Montegrime  or  Sta. 
Croce ;  a  small  level  space  on  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  the  Pavilion  or 
Padiglione  di  Annibale,  The  view 
from  here,  over  the  Campagna,  Vesu- 
vius, &c.,  is  very  fine. 


Line  B,  by  Casoria  and  Aversa  to 
Oaserta. 


vento  and  Fogg^  (Rte.  147),  passes 
over  a  high  embankment,  gradually 
ascending  through  a  tunnel  excavated 
in  the  lull  of  Poggia  Beale  to  reach 
the  level  plateau  or  table-land  of  the 
Campagna  Felice.  It  runs  more 
parallel  to  the  old  post-road  (Rte. 
141),  through  Aversa.  From  Caserta 
the  rly.  to  Benevento  diverges  ou  L, 
ascen^ng  gradually  through  four  deep 
cuttings,  the  hills  bordering  on  the 
plain,  and  passing  behind  Maddaloni, 
for  which  there  is  a  stat.,  but  distant 
from  the  town. 


ROUTE  145. 

MAPLES  TO  CAMPOBA8SO  AND  TERMOU, 
BT  SOLOPACA  (rAIL),  WITH  EXCUB- 
8IONS  TO  BOIAMO  AND  THE  TBEBOTI 
ISLANDS. 


Naples  to 
CoBoria      .     . 
Fratta-Grumo 
St  Antlmo 
Aversa       .     . 


EiL 

10 

14 

16 

20 


Marcianise 29 

Caserta 35 

^^  distance  being  nearly  as   by 


Naples  to 
Solopaca  (RaU)    .     .     . 
Solopaca  to  San  Lnpo     . 
S.  Lnpo  to  Morcone  .     . 
Morcone  to  S.  Ginliano  . 
S.  Giuliano  to  CampobasGO 
Oampobasso  to  Gampolieto 
Oampolieto  to  Casacalenda 
Casacalenda  to  Vairano  . 
Yairano  to  Termoli  .     . 


Posts.  Kfl. 
69 
18 
18 
18 
18 
22 
26 
26 
31 


1 
1 
1 
1 

w 

H 
li 


English  m.  152  =  246 


A  rly.  is  projected  from  Naples  to 
TermoU,  which  will  diverge  from  the 
line  to  Benevento  at  Solopaca,  from 
where  it  will  follow  the  hue  of  the 
post-road  to  Tepino,  running  then  to 
near  Bcjano,  beyond  which  it  will 
iTavei^  \}tv&  <^Ti\s«l  chain  of  the 
Jeaving  the  Central  Bly.  Stat.  th\&\  A.pe3MMJV»*vD\ft  \:si<4UYftwc  ^<8ii\«^  ^^^<i 
^ae,  the  root  of  the  line  to  Ben©-vBi£eTUO,\oiOi3tf3rw\5aaXw«\ft'\<ii^^ 
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on  the  Adriatic,  leaving  Campobasso 
and  Larino  on  the  rt.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  form  the  most  direct  line 
from  Naples  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

(>)nveyance8  canring  the  mails  to 
Campobasso  and  Termoli,  leaving 
Naples  by  the  morning  train  to  Bene- 
vento,  as  far  as  Solopaca  Stat,  (by  rail), 
reaching  Campobasso  at  3*30  p.m.  and 
Termoli  at  1  a.m.  The  traveller  will 
be  able  to  hire  vehicles  at  Solopaca  for 
Campobasso. 

30  m.  Maddaloni,  described  at  p. 
366.  On  leaving  the  town  we  ascend 
a  narrow  valley  for  2  m.,  when  it 
suddenly  widens  and  the  road  passes 
under  the  centre  arch  of  the  Ponte  della 
Valle.  The  line  of  this  watercourse  is 
seen  on  the  rt.  skirting  the  Mt.  Ta- 
burno,  and  marked  by  a  wide  path  with 
turrets  at  intervals.  2  m.  farmer,  after 
passing  the  village  of  Valle  on  the  1.,  we 
leave  on  the  rt.  (3  m.)  S.  Aijata  de* 
Goti  (5400  Inhab.),  which  stands  on  a 
hill  of  volcanic  tufa,  surrounded  by  the 
Isclero,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Saticela,  Many  ancient  coins, 
and  several  tombs  which  contained  some 
fine  vases  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  were  found  in  its  vicinity. 
The  pass  between  Airola  and  Moiano,  on 
the  road  from  S.  Agata  to  Benevento, 
is  considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  Caiidme  Forks,  as  it  corresponds 
more  closely  with  Livy's  description 
than  the  defile  near  Arpaia.   (Rte.  146.) 

After  crossing  the  Isclero,  Caiazzo  is 
seen  in  the  distance  on  the  1.,  and  the 
Volturno  in  the  foreground.  Passing 
through  the  village  of  Dugenta,  with 
its  ruined  castle  and  stately  baronial 
mansion,  the  road  skirts  the  foot  of  Mte. 
Taburno  on  the  rt,  and  on  the  1.  the 
Volturno,  till  it  reaches  the  banks  of 
the  Calore,  which  falls  into  the  Volturno 
after  the  22nd  m.  near  the  village  of 
Campagnano,  seen  on  the  1.  From  here 
it  follows  the  Calore  as  far  as  Solopaca 
(4500  Inhab.),  at  the  foot  of  Mte. 
Camposcuro, 

From  the  Calore  at  Solopaca  Stat, 
an  ascent  of  4  m.  hringB  us  to 
Gmrdia  di  San/t-anwndi,  or  Quardia, 


delta  Sole  (4000  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  most  extensive  vieW  of  the 
course  of  the  Calore  and  the  Voltumo,of 
the  valley  of  Faicchio  and  its  numerous 
Casali  on  the  rt.,  above  which  rise  the 
broken  peaks  of  the  Matese  ;  in  front 
is  the  fine  group  of  Tabumo^  the 
lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  as 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and  the  higher 
regions  with  rich  pastures  and  vast 
forests. 

Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  olea  magniun  vestire  Tabor- 
num.  VittQ.  Gtor,  u.  37. 

Ac  velut  Ingenti  Slla,  BummoVe  Taburao, 
Cum  duo  coQvereis  inimica  in  prselia  tauri 
Fnmtibus  incurrunt,  etc 

JEn.  xn.  715. 

The  simplest  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
does  not  proceed  to  Campobasso,  but 
is  desirous  of  seeing  Guardia  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  it, 
and  of  returning  to  Naples  the  same 
evening,  will  be  to  start  from  Naples  by 
an  early  train  for  Solopaca,  and  there 
order  a  light  carriage  to  meet  him  at 
the  station. 

On  quitting  Guardia  a  good  road  of 
3  m.  leads  to  Cerreto,  and  the  carriage- 
road  follows  the  upper  side  of  the 
mountain  to  8,  Lupo^  a  village  where 
the  province  of  Molise,  or  Sannio,  is 
entered.  After  a  tedious  succession  of 
ascents  and  descents,  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Ponte  Landolfo,  passed  on 
the  rt.,  a  road  branches  off  which 
leads  to  Lucera  and  Troia  (Rte.  148) : 
from  here  a  descent  brings  us  to  the 
valley  of  the  Tamaro,  leaving  1^  m. 
on  the  1.  the  town  of  Morcone,  The 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Ta- 
maro  to 

Sepmo. — The  village  3  m.  off  the  road 
on  the  1.  preserves  the  name  of  ScBpinvm^ 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  offered  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  Consul  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
at  last  subdued  it  and  put  to  the  sword 
most  of  its  inhab.  Under  Nero  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  and  betCAs&s^  ^  tioMctf^v.- 
joium.  l\s  ToSxA  «c^  *1  \s^.  '^^  •  «!>^ 
the  moaietTi  NVL\a%fe,  ^\.  %.  ^^  '^'^^ 
Altilia.     T\v<b    oa\«t^^^2^   «^  "" 
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lated  masonry  is  still  perfect ;  its  gates 
ace  flanked  wtih  square  towers ;  there 
are  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  &c.  On  the  £.  gate  is 
an  inscription  contaiuing  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  magistrates  to  protect  the 
drovers  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual 
passage  through  the  town,  as  great 
complaints  had  reached  Rome  of  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  inhab. ; 
it  is  now  illegible.  This  route  is  still 
followed  by  the  shepherds  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruzzi  to  the  plains  of  Apulia. 

1  S,  GiulianOy  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 


EXCURSION  TO  BOIANO. 

• 

[2  m.  after  passing  the  station  of  S. 
Giuliano  a  road  branches  ofi*  near  the 
watershed  between  the  Tamaro  and 
Biferno  on  the  1.  to  Boiano  and  Isernia, 
and  connects  the  road  to  Campobasso 
and  Termoli  with  the  high-road  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Another,  branching  off  on 
rt.,  leads  by  Jelsi  and  Volturara  to 
Lucera  and  Foggia,  and  opens  a  com- 
munication between  this  mountainous 
district  and  the  Apulian  plains.  The 
road  on  the  1.  leads  by  a  winding 
descent  into  the  valley  of  Boiano,  the 
Boviania  lustra  of  Silius  Italicus  (about 
8  m.),  through  wild  and  gloomy  scenery, 
broken  into  dark  ravines,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  forests. 

10  m.  BoiANO  (3400  luhab.),  the 
ancient  Bovianum^  which  played  an 
important  part  during  the  contests 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
confederates  during  the  Social  War, 
and  the  seat  of  their  general  coun- 
cil after  the  fall  of  Corfinium.  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  one  of  the  last 
offshoots  of  the  Matese,  which  over- 
shadows it  on  the  S.W.  so  completely 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  sun  for  several 
piODths  in  the  year.  Its  foi:tifications, 
utioned  by  Liyy,  are  still  traceable 


on  the  side  of  the  Tifernus  in  the 
scanty  remains  of  its  walls  of  large 
polygonal  blocks,  with  the  smaller 
mterstices  nicely  filled  up.  It  con- 
tinued as  a  municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  853,  and  has  subsequently 
suffered  severely  from  similar  com- 
motions. The  Biferno  that  flows  by 
it  abounds  with  trout.  The  ascent  of 
the  Matese  can  be  made  from  *B^iano. 
The  modern  Boiano  is  supposed  by 
some  topographers  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Bovianum  Undecumanorura,  and  that 
the  Bovianum  Vetus  was  near  Agnone, 
20  m.  farther  north. 

From  Boiano  the  road  ascends  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  passes  through  Can- 
talupo  (2500  Inhab.),  and  proceeds 
below  Bettor ano  to 

16  m.  Isernia.  (Rte.  143.)] 


From  the  post-station  of  S.  Giuliano, 
the  road,  passing  by  a  steep  ascent  over 
barren  hills,  leaving  the  village  of 
Inchianiro  1  m.  on  1.  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic,  proceeds  to 

1  Campobasso  (10,400  Inhab.  Inn: 
La  BostQj  good),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  situated  in  the  most 
dreary  scenery  of  the  province.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  geographers  to  mark 
the  site  of  ancient  Samnium.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  building,  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Antonio  Abate  has  a  picture  of 
St.  Benedict,  said  to  be  by  Guercino, 
The  town  contains  a  small  theatre, 
and  palaces  of  the  provincial  gentry. 
The  ruined  castle  and  the  5  gateways 
with  their  antique  towers  give  it  a 
remarkable  aspect.  Campobasso  is  the 
central  mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the 
province,  and  has  a  certain  reputation 
for  its  cutlery. 

From  Campobasso  the  road  proceeds 
to  the  station  of  1}  Campolieto  (1800 
Inhab.),  and  from  there  to 


\ 


Casacalenda  (5900  Inhab.),  supposed    ' 
to   occupy   the    site    of   the    ancient 
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Calela,  where  Fabiiis  encamped  to  watch 
Hannibal,  who  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Qenmium^  which  stood  at  a 
spot  called  Qerione^  1|  m.  £.  It  was 
here  that  the  rashness  of  Miuueius 
caused  an  engagement  in  which  the 
Koman  army  was  nearly  defeated.  6  m. 
further  by  a  Tery  hilly  road  we  reach 

Larmo  (4500  Inhab.),  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
retaining  the  name  of  Larinum,  whose 
extensive  remains  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  town,  and 
near  the  road  on  the  1.  Its  territory 
was  traversed  by  the  Consul  Claudius 
on  his  march  to  the  Metaurus  to  oppose 
the  progt*ess  of  Hasdrubal,  and  by 
Csesar  on  his  advance  to  Brundu- 
sium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Larinum 
was  the  birthplace  ot  A.  Cluentius, 
known  by  Cicero's  oration  in  his  behalf. 
The  existing  remains  at  Liarino  Vecchio, 
1  m.  N.  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Montercniey  consist 
of  an  amphitheatre,  2  temples,  baths, 
of  a  building  called  il  Palazzo  (possibly 
the  Curia),  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  attesting  its  former  im- 
portance. 

On  leaving  Larino  the  road  descends 
into  the  plain  called  t7  Piano  di  Larino, 
in  which  is  the  post  station  of 

Vairano;  then  crossing  the  Cigno 
torrent,  and  afterwards  the  Bifcrno^ 
the  large  village  of  Guglionesi  is  seen 
upon  the  hills  to  the  1. 

Termoli  (2000  Inhab. ;  Inn:  small 
and  indifferent).  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  one  of  the  principal  Nea- 
politan ports  on  the  Adriatic,  but  has 
much  declined  of  late  years. 


THE  TREMITI  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  the  Insula;  DiomedecBf 
known  in  classical  mythology  for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Diomed  into  birds,  are  22  m.  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Termoli.  The 
largest  of  them,  now  8,  Domenico,  the 
Insula  Diomedia  of  the  ancients,  called 
by  Tacitus  Trimerus,  from  which  evi- 


dently the  present  name  of  the  group 
is  derived,  was  the  spot  selected  by  Au- 
ffustus  for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  grand- 
daughter Julia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus, 
who  lingered  in  it  for  20  years  until 
her  death.  It  was  here  that  Diomed's 
tomb  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
there  was  a  shrine  to  his  memory. 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  forest 
of  Aleppo  pines  (Pinus  Halepensis). 
The  next  in  size  is  Caprara,  from  the 
wild  capers  which  grow  luxuriantly 
upon  it.  The  middle  one,  which  is  the 
smallest,  called  S,  Maria  or  S,  Nicola, 
is  the  place  where  Paulus  WaniC' 
fridus^  better  known  as  J^anlus  Diaconus, 
the  secretary  of  Desiderius  the  last  king 
of  the  Lougobards,  was  exiled  by 
Charlemagne.  Charles  II.  erected  a 
fortress  on  this  island,  which  was  so 
much  strengthened  afterwards  by  tlie 
Lateran  canons  as  to  resist  successfully 
an  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1567. 
The  monastery,  founded  originally  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  llth  centy.,  was 
suppressed  in  1783,  and  since  1797  has 
been  used  a  prison. 

About  10  m.  E.  of  Caprara  is  the 
barren  and  deserted  island  of  Pianosa. 

The  Government  contract  mail 
steamers  call  at  these  islands  every 
Thursday,  on  their  way  to  Ancona 
from  Naples,  and  every  Saturday  on 
the  return  voyages. 


From  Termoli  the  traveller  can 
proceed  to  Vasto  (Rte.  143)  by 
railway.  A  via  naturale  of  IG  ni. 
leads  through  Chieuti,  a  village  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Tcute 
ApiUum,  and  by  railway  through  Serra- 
capriola  (5000  Inhab.),  to  the  Fortore, 
the  ancient  Frento,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  bridge  rebuilt  in  1780  upon  Roman 
foundations,  and  called  Ponte  di  Cicitnte, 
From  the  Frento  the  rly.  and  a  new 
road  of  1 1  m.  lead  to  Sansevero  (lite. 
148). 

It  was  on  the  plain  near  Civitate  that 
a  battle  between  the  Normans  and  the 
forces  of  Leo  IX.  took  place  on  the 
1 8th  June,  1053.  The  Pope,  who  com- 
manded in  person,  commenced  his  cam- 
paign by  a  pilgdmac^  \]c^  '^SSm^«^<«sss&!^ 
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to  implore  the  blessing  of  heaven  upon 
his  arms.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  induce 
him  to  treat  for  peace,  the  Normans 
cave  battle.  The  issue  was  not  long 
doubtful ;  the  populace,  who  had  been 
induced  by  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
to  join  the  Pope;  500  Germans,  con- 
tributed by  the  £mp.  Henry  III.,  alone 
maintained  their  ground,  and,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  Normans,  perished  almost 
to  a  man.  The  Pope  fled  to  Civitate, 
but  the  inhabitants  refused  to  shelter 
him,  and  drove  him  from  their  gates. 
The  Normans  immediately  advanced 
to  make  him  their  prisoner;  but  they 
knelt  as  they  approached,  imploring  his 
pardon  and  benediction.  Leo  was  con- 
ducted to  their  camp,  and  treated  with 
80  much  respect  that  he  soon  reconciled 
himself  to  the  northern  invaders,  and 
in  the  following  year  granted  to  the 
brothers  Humphrey  and  Robert  Guis- 
card  that  memorable  investiture  of 
their  conquests  in  Apulia,  Calabrili, 
and  Sicily,  which  was  to  become  so 
important  not  only  to  the  Norman 
rule  in  Italy,  but  to  the  Church  itself. 


ROUTE  146. 
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interesting  in  an  historical  point  of 
view,  the  better  plan  may  be  to  go  by 
one  and  return  by  the  other,  or  to 
combine  both  with  a  visit  tb  Caserta 
and  Sta.  Maria  di  Capua  by  sleeping  at 
Caserta. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  route  by 
Cancello  and  the  Valle  Caudina. 

As  this  is  not  a  post-road,  travellers 
must  hire  a  carriage  at  the  railway 
station  of  Cancello.  By  this  means  a 
tourist  starting  early  will  be  able  to 
return  to  Naples  the  same  evening  by 
a  late  train. 

Distance  from  Cancello  about  25  m., 
the  stations  being : — 

MILES. 

Montesarchio 15 

fienevento 10 

There  are  diligences  daily  at  7i  a.m. 
and  2*30  p.m.  from  Cancello,  leaving 
Benevento  at  5*30  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  ; 
fare  4  lire  ;  performing  the  journey  in 
about  4  hrs.  Places  to  be  secured  in 
Naples  at  the  office,  in  front  of  the 
Post-office;  fare  from  Cancello  3  fr. 
5  c. 

Starting  from  Cancello  the  road  pro- 
ceeds along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
through  the  pretty  village  of  S.  Maria 
a  Vico,  and  enters  the  valley  of  Arpaja. 

8  m.  Arienzo  (4000  Inhab.),  one  long 
street,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Carlo 
Zoccoli.    There  is  a  tolerable  Inn  here. 

The  road  now  ascends  for  3  m.  to 
.Arpata  (1200  Inhab.),  a  poor  village 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
There  is  a  Roman  milestone  here  with 
the  number  XVI. :  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscriptions  upon  it,  on  one  side, 
of  the  11th  Consulate  of  Augustus 
(B.C.  23),  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Marcellus,  of  the  Emperors  Ju- 
lianus  (the  Apostate),  Theodorus  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  thus  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly  500  years,  or  all  the  Roman 


There  are  now  two  ways  of  pro- 

ceeding  to  Benevento — one  by  rail  in.,,. ..^ ^  j^«.»,w*  ...*  v»*c  xwiuau 

«^Ar&;  the  other  by  rail  to  Cancello,  \E.mY«^.   'Y\i^  UU  on  the  1.  of  the 
«fla  from  there  hy  carriage.    As  the\v\\\^5|a,c«\\«^  Costa  ComAqi/^  ^i^^tered 
scenery  along  each  is  fine,  and  very  \ml\iT\ttm. 
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Between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  the 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  FurcuUs  CaudvMBy  or  Caudine 
Forks,  while  others  pbice  them  in 
the  pass  between  Sanf  Agata  di  Goti 
and  Moiano  (Rte.  145).  The  precise 
site  of  that  locality  is  still  a  vexata 
questio  of  Italian  topography.  The 
Caudine  Forks  are  represented  by  Livy 
as  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  either 
side  by  inaccessible  mountains,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  small  stream.  The  approach 
to  it  at  each  extremity  was  so  narrow 
that  a  slight  obstruction  sufficed  to  im- 
pede the  passage.  The  Roman  army  in 
their  march  from  Calatia  to  Luceria 
passed  through  this  defile,  having  been 
induced  to  quit  their  encampment  at 
Calatia  by  an  artifice  of  C.  Pontius,  the 
Samnite  general,  who  had  ordered  ten 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds,  to 
approach  the  Roman  outposts  with 
their  flocks,  and  induce  the  army  to 
march  forward  by  the  fidse  intelligence 
that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Luceria,  The  Romans,  on 
arriving  at  the  extremity?  of  the  pass, 
found  it  completely  closed  by  trees  and 
stones,  while  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  occupied  the  heights  in  the  rear. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  resistance,  the 
Roman  army,  after  encamping  in  the 
valley  for  some  days,  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  passing  under  the  yoke. 

The  principal  point  of  the  argument 
turns  upon  the  precise  position  of  Ca- 
latia, There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  near  Capua :  one,  Caiazzo,  being 
within  the  territory  of  Samnium,  at 
some  distance  N.  of  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Voltumo;  the  other  in  Campania, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  place  still 
called  Le  Galazze,  between  Caserta  and 
Maddaloni.  Most  of  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries, followed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  whilst 
admitting  that  Livy*s  narrative  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  Pass  of  Arpaia, 
still  are  of  opinion  that  the  Furcula: 
were  here.  They  consider  that,  the 
Roman  army  was  not  encamped  on  the 
*JV.  side  of  the  VoJtarno,  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  their  passage  of  the  ri^er. 


AssumiDg  that  the  Campanian  Calatia 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia  would  have 
been  their  direct  line  of  march  to  Lu- 
ceria. In  corroboration  of  this  view 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  valley 
between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  is  still 
known  as  the  Valle  Cauda,  the  hill 
near  Arpaia  Costa  Cauda,  and  that  a 
village  in  this  valley  still  bears  the 
name  of  Forchia,  It  is  also  added  that, 
in  a  country  like  that  which  surrounds 
Naples,  considerable  changes  must 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes ; 
and  drainage  and  cultivation  have  pro- 
bably done  more  towards  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  country  during  that  period 
than  even  natural  convulsions. 

On  the  other  side,  in  favour  of  the 
pass  between  S.  Agata  de'  Goti  and 
Airola,  it  is  argued  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  levy's  description  of  the 
locality,  being  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains, traversed  by  the  Isclero  stream, 
and  accessible  at  both  sides  b^  narrow 
defiles.  From  Livy's  account  it  is  clear 
that  Cattdium  itself  was  not  in  the  pass. 
If  the  Romans  were  in  the  Samnite 
Calatia,  the  way  through  it  to  Bene- 
ventum  would  be  much  shorter  than 
through  the  pass  of  Arpaia ;  and  even 
assuming  that  they  were  in  the  Cam- 
panian Calatia,  the  route  through  this 
pass  would  be  as  short  as  that 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  It  is  re- 
markable that  there  is  no  mention  of 
the  Caudine  Forks  after  this  event; 
had  they  been  situated  between  Arienzo 
and  Arpaia,  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  great 
high  road  from  Rome  and  Capua  to  Be- 
neventum,  they  would  certainly  have 
been  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  such  a  pass  would 
have  been  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance. The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  FurculcB  by  Horace,  who  traversed 
the  pass  of  Arpaia,  seems  also  to  show 
that  they  were  not  on  this  celebrated 
highway : — 

Hinc  DOS  Cocceii  recipit  plenissima  villa, 
Quffi  super  est  Caudi  cauponas. — S(U.  i.  5. 

The  arff^iiLeiA"&wg^«wXsA«.'^«^^'»^^'^=^ 
of  the  PQAI&  ^,  ol^,  ^.wCvsw  ^'iS  ^^^-Cvs 

unless  iwe  xe^ecX  ^^•^%^'^'^^0"'^^S,^s^^ 
count,  Wid  WXY^^^  ^^"^  ^"^^ 
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^wb^  t^  dsfte«16a  <ir  llbe  locaBtr. 
11^  riev  of  tiie  craotioD  tf  to  a  eertjoa 
degroe  mppofted  br  Oeesxi's  dcwble 
allnnoD  to  tli«  (»<ztt£r  asd  def^xd  sear 

Caa^iiuB' 

After  ksTing  Arpaua,  mong  ti»« 
lulls  oo  tbe  1.,  and  on  the  road  kading 
to&Agata«sf  theraiall  town  of  Airola, 
remarkable  for  itc  pieturefqiu;  pontSon, 
betveexi  vblch  axid  Mcnaso  vould  be 
tin;  Vnretjlun  Caudizue,  on  the  se&oDd 
MtppositkiD.  Our  route  procseeds 
tiiroagb  a  coltrrated  Tallej  to 

4|  m.    3fr/tUe$archirj   (6000   Inhab.), 
ooenpjring   the    site    of   Candiom*   a 
tiatum    upon    the    Via    Af^na,    sur- 
mounted   by  a  large   eastle,    onoe   a 
stronghold    of    the    Aralos     fiunilj. 
It  had  of  late  years  been  conrerted 
mto  a  state  prison,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  meu«  among  them  Baron 
Poerio,    who   had  taken  part  in  the 
political   struggles  of    their  country, 
were    confined  in  it.     On  the  north, 
formiug  a  conspicuous  object  in   the 
prospect*  is  the  lofty  range  of  ifU.  Ta- 
mrwK    [From  Montesarchio  a  road  of 
12  m,  Te2kdK  to  Avellino  (Kte.   148^, 
along   the    l;ase    of   Monte   Vergine.j 
lieyood  Montesarchio  the  Sarretella  is 
crossed  by  'i  Hornan  bridges,  leaTing 
Apellosa  on  a  hill  to  the  1.    The  ap- 
proach to  Ifenerento  is  through  a  grove 
of  poplars  and  richly  cultivated  gar- 
dens ;  but  the  first  aspect  of  the  town 
is  by   no  means  prepossessing.     The 
Hfifjato    is    crossed    by  the    P'/nte  d^l 
An/fehf   and    several    millstreanig  are 
passed  before  we  enter 

10  m.  Bkkkvexto. 
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The  Great  Stat,  outside  the  Porta 
Nolana  at  Naples  is  the  same  as  that 
to  Rome. 

I  When  completed,  which  it  will  be 
in  the  course  of  1869,  this  line  will 
form  the  most  direct  communication 
with  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  and 
Northern  Italy.  At  present,  Aug. 
1868,  scarcely  25  m.  are  unopeneil, 
and  are  performed  by  good  carriages 
twice  a-day.  The  portion  of  the  rly. 
not  yet  finished  is  over  the  central 
ridge  of  the  Apennines,  and  is  pro- 
gressing rapidly  at  Foggia.  It  will 
join  the  Adriatic  line  (Kte.  93)  from 
Turin  and  Ancona  to  Brindisi. 

The  country  traversed  is  extremely 
beautiful,  including  the  richest  portion 
of  the  Campania  Felice  or  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  the  valleys  of  the  Voltumo 
and  Galore,  with  Beneventum  on  the 
'W .  decVVvYties  of  the  Apennines,  and 
lYiaX  oi  \]bft  C«rs«Ki  on  ^^  ^v^a.  qC  ihe  # 
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Soon  after  leaving  the  Naples  Stat, 
our  line  ascends,  and»  branching  off 
from  that  to  Kome  on  the  ].,  it  en- 
ters a  tunnel  of  586  yds.,  under  the 
great  extramural  cemetery  of  the  city, 
to  reach  the  plain  of  the  Campania, 
across  which  it  runs  as  far  as  Caserta. 

10  kil.  Casoria  Stat.,  the  village  on 
the  rt. ;  in  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  here  covered 
"with  poplars  supporting  vines,  stone- 
pines,  and  corn-fields. 

4  kil.  Fratta'&rnnw  Stat.y  between 
the  villages  of  these  names. 

2  kil.  SanV  Antimo  Stat. 

4  kil.  Aversa  Stat. 

AvERSA  (18,000  Inhab.)  (the  easiest 
mode  of  reaching  Aversa  and  Naples 
will  be  by  Caserta  and  the  rly.  from 
Foggia  and  Benevento),  founded  by 
the  Normans  in  1030.  It  has  ac- 
quired celebrity  for  its  lunatic  asylum, 
the  Maddalena,  established  by  Murat, 
and  capable  of  containing  500  pei*sons. 
This  institution  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  throw  aside  restraints,  and 
to  rely  on  moral  influences  founded  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  and  amusement 
for  the  cure.  The  suppressed  Celestine 
convent  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  castle 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Andrew -of  Hungary,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  by  whose  supposed 
connivance  he  was  called  out  of  his  bed 
to  receive  pretended  tidings  of  great 
urgency  from  the  capital,  and  strangled 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  garden  of  the 
convent. 

[About  2  miles  E.  of  Aversa  is  the 
village  of  S.  Elpklio^  where  some  ruins 
still  mark  the  site  of  the  Oscan  city 
of  Atella,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Koman  literature  for  the  satirical  farces 
called  the  Fabnla:  Atelhma:^  which  were 
represented  in  the  Oscan  language 
on  the  Roman  stage  long  after 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  idiom.  These 
farces  arc  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prototypes  of  the  performances  in  the 
theatre  of'  San  Carlino  which  are 
so  popular  in  Naples  at  the  present 
(h^;  and  the  Neapolitan  Pulcinella  is 


regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Oscan  Maccus,  so  well  known  by 
the  Pompeii  paintings.  The  pedigree 
of  the  immortal  Punch  may  therefore 
date  from  an  antiquity  more  remote 
than  Rome  itself.] 

The  wine  of  Aversa,  called  the 
Asprino, — 

Quel  d'  Aversa  acido  Asprino 
Che  non  so  s'  b  agresto,  o  vino. 

Bedi— 

is  often  prepared  and  sold  as  cham- 
pagne in  Italy  and  in  the  Levant. 

Between  this,  and 

9  kil.  Marcinnese  Stat.,  the  rail 
crosses  the  Canal  of  the  Lagni,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  before  reach- 
ing 

6  kil.  Caserta  Stat. :  for  description 
of  C.  see  p.  366.  {Inn,  Hotel  Victoria, 
near  the  stat.,  clean  and  comfortable, 
good  restaurant.)  Here  the  line  to 
Beneventum  branches  off  from  that 
to  Naples  by  Cancello  on  the  Roman 
one,  and,  after  crossing  the  plain  near 
Galasse  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  stat., 
upon  the  Via  Appia,  of  GaUuise,  ascends 
rapidly  between  deep  cuttings  in  the 
limestone  rock  the  hill  behind  Madda- 
loni,  during  which  there  are  splendid 
views  over  the  plain,  Vesuvius,  &c., 
until  it  penetrates  two  tunnels,  one 
of  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat.,  1  m.  from  the 
town,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge 
of  hills  that  separates  the  Campania 
from  the  valley  of  the  Isclero.  Leav- 
ing this  stat.,  the  fine  aqueduct  of 
Valle  is  seen,  under  the  lower  arches 
of  which,  as  well  as  the  high  road, 
pass  before  reaching  the  village  of  V. 
and 

6  kil.  Valle  Stat.   For  description  of 
the    Ponte    della   Valle    see   p.   366. 
2  miles  farther  a  good  road  of  4  m. 
leads  on  rt.,  parallel  to  the  Isclero,  to 
S.  Agata  dei  Goti,  the  ancient  Saticola, 
and   from   there    another,   continuing 
along  the  same  stY^^xsi^^Jaxwi.^*^^'*.- 
pressiou  m  \\vfe  \MJ^&,  \r>  MvtOka.  •»\^  voXa 
the  vaWey  oi  Kt^^ys^  Vj  ^^o^ft  ^'^'^^ 
I  supposes    \«    Tft\i\fe^^\iX    ^'^    x>^^^ 


tn 
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4»eb  Ittdfu  IHr  Itf33ve  ICt 
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IIm;  iittuk«  iif  tbe  Vtuturuu  «b  JL    9  jil. 

iEiiitb«r  tUe  rJr.  ruiicitt*  tike  Cak^ 

IX  JkU.  7>;^t»e  ^cl^^  ioi  tittrl^  toad  xitas' 

7<^;£ei»e^,  XMsur  ft  MLi|iiKiir(iaf  tprauf  aud 
»  iOBjLU  JbUMf^  d%udG«d  'vjdfti  labe  nunt; 

rilhrnfif  ioi  L  <if  df ^iinuwiitiid  is  mnaafr 

v4M«nu    Cki«^  witatretbeFBJiitfiifliK; 

titmt  awiil  diwtexybd  ty  ilie  ii&OBww.  It 
m«nir4)d  Jt  ^fjymj  mMitur  Am^wstrnt,     It 

9m4if  Tdntdf  Mteatmg  %lky  vm  routed 
a»d  «liiMt.  I«  dbe  Vdi  «(!sc  Tilcfii  mI^ 
iisr44  m^*et«Aj  from  eMrthq/nkm,  wad 


TA  WHU-rood  4)i  ^ta,  proeeadc  from 
TAmt  to  ^Jerrd^  imih  Inliab.;,  %  Uhtd 
ij»  tUe  upper  vatl«ir  of  tike  T4/irwj ; 
tfum  ^\i^iiL,  by  a  u>urniJi4«  rood  of  10 
m^uUiUf^  Um;  £^  of  Ui«  }i»iete^ihrQa^ 
ibe  viib^in  of  F<iif:ctm^  fjo^Ml^mif  a&d 
>r,  J'otUA,/w^  reach  PuMmoote  d*A]He. 
A  bridUi'^Mb  of  6  m,  leads  up  the 
iraJl«jr  of  the  TUeroo  from  Cerreto  to 
PUitrtir*M,  tm  tbit  slope  of  Mte.  Mutila 
(5^12  ttieiu  Que  of  ihn  highest  peaks 
of  the  HaUiM!  eroap,  composed  of 
limMMUHut  of  the  Neocomiao  or  Oolitic 
ptsrwdf  which  cootaios  fossil  fishes  at 

1}  m,  beyond  Telese  the  Lake  of 

IVlese  is  passed  on  the  rC,  and  at  an 

equal  diHtauce  farther  on  we  reach 

3  m.  HitU^itica  HUsJt^  on  the  rt.  bank 

^i  the  Galore,  which  is  here  crossed 

Br  an  iron  bridge,  the  village  oi  S. 

^log  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

»»r,      l^rom  here  branches  off  the 

'foad,  uow  traversed  by  good  dUi- 


tt)  GnBpofaiHB  and  T« 

'^  2^.  mas  £ir  -^  ^P'^uik' 

Cakn:,  i^ama^  a  jmujuh  vbUcj.  ande 
irudta-  carcnxmBtauDes  uf  ocmBidexidie 
djftonltT^  jiamliij  Imt 

IS  kiL  /i/f^  dtaf^  M^ert  -dierfr  is  jb 
imi  loidgft  o'ver  i^  CakiPi;  «ai  'Ae 
eania^f^-rattd  ^um  Madrhtlmri  lo 

T  kiL  7'i6u2aBc-  SiaL  Then  m  m. 
Dear  '^Bos^  hy  w^c^  tii£  -villajqes 
^IxnlaaM,  kiL,  <m  lite 
IIh:  MiMie  J^cuUml,  art  nacfaed. 
pan  «f  line  roine  »  rerr  ^ 
iiie  liitf  #>K«T.g4T^p  xts  diraaaau 
&  to  ST^  like  eania^e-ixiad  i» 
T«uto  f  i»Tiiii  11^  tiie  ioUs  aa  L  to 
like  Vtaoi  of  tike  xirer.    Aftea 
^lliiiaaB  StsL  t^  pacteicsqve 
oi  Fi^Uasiebe  and  Caetei  I^aito^ 
aUe  fcr  itsooBaeal 
paflwd«  jiad  a  ihoi 
mg  from  wikidk  we  ester 
ibit  ead  of  wkick  BenevcsiD  is 

7  kit  Beftecaa^  Btat^  ahoot  half  a 
mile  from  the  tows.  T^exv  is  a  very 
£ur  boffet  lict>e,  which  will  afixd 
miieli  akore  eomfortable  refrMhascat 
than  the  dirty  imis  aiid  ca£es  of  tke 
city ;  ijMleed,  as  the  interval  betweea 
the  arrival  of  the  train  from  Naples 
and  the  return  of  a  later  one  will 
afford  snifi^ent  time  to  see  evciy- 
thing  worth  vistinc ,  the  tourist  had 
better  fauieh  here  be&e  restarting.    A 

{^ood  road,  <m  which  runs  an  oninibiis» 
eads  to  Benevento  and  the  Calcre^ 
which  is  crosttd  by  a  handsome  bridge 
ot  6  arches  erected  by  Pins  VL,  from 
which  a  newly-laid-out  street  pauses  to 
the  Cathedral,  and  from  where  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  leads  to  the 
Castle  and  hi^iest  part  of  the  town. 

Bemevekto.  Iwm:  the  Albergo  di 
Benevento,  kept  by  Memmi,  a  Tuscan, 
in  the  'Piazza,  Dogana,  off  the  Corso  on 
1.,  merely  tolerable ;  the  Europa,  oppo- 
site, dirty  and  infericn*. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
their  topographical  order  will  be  the 
Cathedral ;  the  Piazza  Orsini,  on  which 
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is  its  handsome  fountain;  the  Arch- 
hishop's  Palace ;  the  Oorso,  off  which 
on  the  I.  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan;  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Bartolommeo  with  the  ch.  of  S.  Juve- 
nalis ;  the  Liceo,  in  the  court  of  which 
are  some  ancient  marbles;  and  the 
Castle.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
road  that  encircles  the  ancient  ram- 
part: by  that  on  the  N.  side  the  visitor 
can  return  to  the  Ponte  del  Galore,  and 
to  the  rly.  stat.,  without  re-entering 
the  town. 

BeneventOf  the  ancient  Beneventum, 
a  principal  stat.  on  the  Via  Appia — 
Pop.  16,0U0 — is  situated  upon  a  long 
tertiary  or  gravel  ridge  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Galore  and  Sabato,  over 
both  of  which  are  handsome  bridges, 
the  one  leading  to  the  rly.  stat.,  the 
other  over  the  Sabato,  Ponte  Labroso. , 
The  Gorso,  or  principal  street,  runs ) 
along  the  summit  of  this  ridge  from 
the  Cathedral  to  the  Castle,  and  off  it 
to  rt.  and  1.  branch  the  other  streets. 

The  present  walls  are  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Ducal  and  Mediffival  pe- 
riods ;  except  its  celebrated  Triumphal 
Arch,  little  remaining  of  Roman  times. 

Beneventum,  more  anciently  called 
Maleventunif  the  capital  of  a  small  terri- 
tory, until  recently  belonging  to  the 
Papal  See,  to  which  it  belonged  for 
8  centuries,  is  now  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  Principato  Ultra,  and 
the  seat  of  a  prefect.  Founded,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  by  Diomed,  or  by  An- 
son, the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  it  was 
originally  called  Maleventum,  but  the 
name  appears  to  have  been  changed  to 
Beneventum  when  it  was  made  a  Roman 
colony,  B.C.  268.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
during  the  early  Caesars  next  to  Capua 
in  importance.  From  Beneventum  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia diverged,  the  Via  Traiana  towards 
Apulia,  and  the  more  southern  through 
Venusia  to  Tarentum.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the 
Consul  M.  Curius,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  twice  routed.  In  the 
Gth  centy.  Benevento  was  the  first  state 


which  assumed  the  rank  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  and  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  comprehended  half  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  In  the  11  th  it  was 
granted  to  Leo  IX.  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamberg,  and,  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to 
other  masters,  if  had  always  returned  to 
the  Holy  See.  Napoleon  conferred  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Benevento  on  Tal- 
leyrand. The  city  is  built  on  the 
slopes  of  a  hill,  overlooking  the  val- 
ley of  the  Calore  on  the  N.,  and  that 
of  the  Sahbato  on  the  S.,  in  a  position 
which,  though  agreeable,  is  subject 
to  a  damp  and  uncertain  climate.  It 
is  2  m.  in  circuit,  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  8  gates.  The  Inns  are 
indifferent,  but  the  fare  and  reception 
met  with  by  Horace  must  console  the 
traveller  for  the  slow  march  of  im- 
provement:— 

Tendimus  hinc  recta  Beneventum,  nbi  sedolns 

hospes 
Paene  arsit,  macros  dam  tordos  versat  in  igne. 

The  principal  streets,  although  narrow 
and  steep,  contain  several  fine  buildings, 
among  which  are  the  mansions  of  a  few 
patrician  &imilies  who  still  make  it  their 
abode.  Benevento  was  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  its 
first  bishop  being  St  Potimus,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St.  Peter,  a.d. 
44.  It  was  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
ric in  the  10th  cent,  by  John  XIII. 

77ie  Cathedraly  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  dedicated  to  St.  Potimus 
must,  in  its  origin,  have  been  a  very 
interesting  Lombard  edifice,  the  only 
unaltered  portions  of  that  style  being 
now  the  facade  and  belltower,  the 
interior  having  been  completely  re- 
stored in  the  17th  century.  The 
round  arches  and  stumpy  columns  of 
the  front,  resting  on  crouched  human 
figures,  are  probably  of  the  12th 
centy.:  the  central  doors  in  bronze, 
with  compartments  relative  to  scrip- 
ture history,  and  with  figures  in  relief 
of  saints  and  bishops,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  at  Constantinople 
in  1150.  The  interior  consist&  <^^  ^ 
wide  iwie,  wxdi  'i  ^\^<^  ww  wJsx.  «^ 
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gstev^ J  is  unqcd  with.  si{Bsre 
puels*  and  the  sides  v^ 

tbe  bcaatifixllj  ent  inaer^pckn, 

DIP.  CJESISI  r»m  XERV.E,  riLio- 
yERTA  TRAJAXO  OFTmO  AOICSTO— 
GEKMA>'£CO  DACICO  FOST.  MAX.  TROL 

POrEST.  IVIIL  IMF.  f  IL  COBL  ^T.  P.  P. 
FOETlSaMO  PEIXCIPI 

SK^TATUS  P.  Q.  R. 


ihowing  that  it  was  erected  ia 


sidered  amongst  tlie  rerjr  fine  Sfech 
mens  of  Boman  art  which  hare  beea 
handed  down  to  os. 


A  narrow  street  leads  trom  tiK 
Porta  Aniea  to  the  Piazza  del  Tcatfo^ 
in  which  stand  the  principal  theatre 
(Teatro  \lttore  Emannele)  and  the 
church  of  S.  Jucenalis  or  Santa  Sofim^ 
On  each  side  of  the  square-heaaed 
medisval  entrance  are  two  *iw>;fpt 
cippolino  colnmns  with  good  CorinUi* 
ian  capitals,  and  over  it  a  bas-rdief 
of  the  15th  centy.  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  two  kneeling  patron 
saints.  The  detached  campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  medisval  masonry. 
The  cloisters  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
tery  attached  to  it,  which  once  rivallei 
Monte  Casino  in  the  riches  of  its  ar- 
chives, have  a  peristyle  of  47  columns 
in  the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  an 
Ionic  column. 

The  Ch.  of  the  SS.  Annunziata  contains 
rich  columns  and  marbles,  the  spoils 
doubtless  of  ancient  buildings. 

Opening  out  of  the  opposite  ^ide  of 
the  Corso,  a  street  leads  to  the  College 
or  Liceo,  once  a  convent  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  court  are  some  specimens  of 
Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
found  about  Beneventum. 


9» 

iifMWitid  hf  wtee  musMt 

tl«r  Hmud  Vrme  oiAtr^  W 

€d  ihe  perM  whem  h  waa 

tfer  ITtk  eetOf^  aldMogfc  it  is  pn>- 

fcaMe  the  mterial  was  denred  froca . 

iMire  aaeient  ediicea.    Oa  each  side 

«>f  dbe  entraoee  to  the  high  akar  are 

Medueral  polpits  or  ambonessspported 

AO  fiiBaller  eoiaflsns  «ff  black  gnuute , 

and  marble,  wich  fSuurifol  capitals  exe-  . 

eoted  bj  a  certain  Niebot»as  in  1311.  ■ 

The  thfAr  is  raii««d,  bot  there  does  not ,  i  12.    On  each  side  of  the  dedicatoiy 

appear  to  be  any  crypt  beneath ;  there  .  inseriptioQ  are  high  relief,  and  bdov 

are  no  works  of  art  of  any  importance  ;  a  rich  doable  cornice.  The  keystones  of 

in  the  ch^  the  paintings  all  mediocre,  j  the  arch  have  \'ictones;  on  each  ade  are 

and  lepnlchral  monnments  onimport-  ;  figures,  bearing  standards,  of  the  apo- 

ant,       in    the    treasury    beyond    the  i  theosis  of  the  Emperor,  which  are 

laeristy  is  a  large  coUectif>n  of  eccle-     -  •      •  .  .^ 

Sfastical  vestments  and  chnrch  plate. 

There  is  a  imall  library  attached* 

On  the  walls  €f{  the  fqoare  medi- 
arral  bdl-tower,  which  is  detached,  are 
Mrreral  Koman  bas-reliefs, — amongst 
ffUhttr*  a  lioar  of  the  present  domestic 
upecies  of  the  country,  adorned  for 
sacrifice.  The  boar  still  figures  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Benevento. 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Piazza  Onini,  with  a  fountain  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII, ;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  courtyard  of  which  are 
ntrmt  ancient  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions and  two  fragments  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  with  hieroglyphics.  Out  of 
one  corner  of  the  Piazza  Orsini  runs 
a  street  to  the  Porta  Kufina,  which 
leads  to  Monte  Sarchio  or  Caudium, 
by  which  probably  the  Via  Appia 
entercil  the  town.  Keturning  to  the 
O)rso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  where  are 
the  principal  shops,  a  side  street.  Via 
(Id  Area  di  Trnjanoy  leads  on  1.  to  the 

TriuinplMl   Arohf    or    Porta    Aurea, 

which  once  spanned  the  Via  Appia, 

as  it  now  does  the  carriage-road  to 

Foggia  from  the  town.    It  is  the  finest 

and  best  preserved  of  all  the  tri- 
umphal arches  that  exist,  superior  even 

from    its    sculptures    and    admirable 

detaiJg  to  thai  of  Titus  at  Rome.  It  At  the  further  extremity  of  the 
coriBistH  of  a  single  arch  for  the  road-  I  Corso,  forming  the  highest  part  of 
^ay,  each  front  decorated  with  sculp- \tVie  Ion?i^,'\%  >i>cv^  Castle,  erected  in  the 
*w*  relative   to   the  great    emperor \  \^xVvce\iV^.\*\^.  ^^  ^^hi  ^«i^\^^«ifc\.xa»  . 

^»e  name  j  t  bears.   The  vault  of  the  \  oi  \.h«  'De^^xVm^^^x,  Ya  ^t^wv  ^l  \\  -^r^  \ 
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placed  by  Urban  VIII.  a  marble  Sam- 
iiite  liou  of  rude  sculpture,  which 
was  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel :  the  column  on  which  it  stands 
18  covered  with  very  curious  arab- 
esques. From  the  terrace  alongside 
the  Castle  are  magnificent  views  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabato  and  of  the  Galore, 
and  towards  Monte  Sarchio, 

Beyond  the  rly.  stat.  the  ascent  to 
the  height  of  Bielvedere  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sa- 
bato and  Galore.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  | 
river  are  some  remains  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  dedicated  in  the  early  age 
of  Ghristianity  to  S.  Marciano.  Here 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  1 150,  by  which 
our  countryman  Adrian  IV.  invested 
William  the  Bad  with  the  kingdom  of 
Sicily,  the  duchy  of  Apulia,  the  princi- 
pality of  Gapua,  and  the  territory  of  the 
Afarca,  within  a  year  after  he  had  con- 
ferred the  imperial  crown  on  Frederick 
Barbarossa. 

But  the  memory  of  a  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  event  is  connected 
with  the  banks  of  the  Galore — the 
Battle  of  Benevento,  fought  February 
26,  1266,  in  which  Manfred  was  de- 
feated by  Gharles  I.  of  Anjou,  The 
personal  character  of  Manfred,  his 
chivalroos  courage,  his  magnanimity, 
his  mental  accomplishments,  the  per- 
secutions by  which  he  was  hunted  down 
as  a  public  enemy,  his  high  station, 
both  as  the  son  of  Frederick  II.  and  as 
the  champion  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  all 
combine  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to 
his  eventful  career.  As  soon  as  Gharles 
entered  the  kingdom,  Manfred  endea- 
voured to  avert  hostilities  by  negotia- 
tion'; but  Gharles  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  the  haughty  message  which 
Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded:  Alles 
et  (lit  moi  a  le  Sitltam  de  Locere  o  je 
uietrai  lui  en  enfers,  o  il  metra  moi  en 
paradis.  The  invading  army  crossed 
without  opposition  the  Garigliano  at 
Ceprano,  which  the  treachery  of  the 
Count  of  Gaserta  had  left  unguarded, 
seized  the  fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce,  and, 
having  carried  by  storm  the  Gastle  of 
S.  Germano,  ad vazzced  byrapid  marches 
to  Benevento,  where  Manfred  had  col- 


lected his  forces.  The  French  army 
was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Grandella 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Galore.  Manfred, 
reiectinff  the  advantages  of  his  position 
within  the  ramparts  of  Benevento,  and 
unwilling  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Ghibeline  allies,  who  were  marching  to 
his  assistance,  determined  on  an  im- 
mediate attack ;  although  the  army  of 
Gharles  was  already  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  of  supplies,  and  by  a  few 
days'  delay  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  necessities.  Manfred  led  his 
forces  across  the  river.  At  the  first 
charge  his  German  troops  threw  the 
van  of  the  French  into  confusion.  The 
Saracenic  archers  crossed  the  river,  and 
made  the  most  fearful  slaughter.  The 
French  cavalry  were  now  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.  The  Saracens  were  driven 
back;  but  the  German  cavalry  sup- 
ported them  with  such  valour  that  the 
issue  of  the  battle  became  doubtful. 
Manfred  ordered  his  reserve  of  1400 
cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged, to  support  the  Germans  by  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  who,  already 
fatigued,  would  inevitably  have  been 
defeated  by  their  charge.  At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  the  Barons  of  Apulia,  the 
Gounts  of  Gaserta  and  Ac^rra,  and 
others,  deserted  him,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  reserve. 
Manfred  at  once  determined  to  perish 
in  the  battle  rather  than  survive  the 
loss  of  a  kingdom.  As  he  placed  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  the  silver  eagle 
which  formed  its  crest  fell  upon  his 
saddle.  *'  Hoc  est  signum  Dei"  he  ex- 
claimed. **  I  had  fastened  it  on  with 
my!  own  hands,  and  it  is  no  accident 
which  has  detached  it.'*  He  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  without 
any  badge  to  distinguish  him ;  but  his 
troops  were  already  routed,  and,  unable 
to  arrest  their  flight,  Manfred  fell  as 
became  the  scion  of  an  heroic  race. 
His  body  was  undiscovered  for  3  days, 
when  some  attendants  recognised  it. 
It  was  carried  on  an  ass  before  Gharles, 
who  assembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners, 
to  attest  its  identity.  The  \yA.\3Kt  ^^"l 
of  Cowat  G\oT^\io \iMvcNa.\%  xss^^xsv^^ 

When  the  ^ige^  c.o\\»\.  \ygttf\^^«^^^**^^'* 
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he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a  loud 
shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tears, 
and  ctied  out,  Ohime,  ohime,  Signor  miOf 
Signor  btumo,  Signor  savio,  chi  ti  ha  cost 
crudelmente  tolto  la  vitaf  The  French 
cavaliers  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
scene  that  they  demanded  the  honours 
of  a  funeral  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Charles  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
communication, but  allowed  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  Benevento,  where  every  soldier 
of  the  French  army  placed  a  stone  upon 
it  But  the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  Clement  IV.,  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde ;  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  describes  also  the 
personsd  appearance  of  Manfred : — 

Biondo  era  e  bello  e  di  gentile  aspetta 


Orribil  furon  li  peccati  miei ; 
Ma  la  bontk  infinita  ha  si  gran  braocia, 
Che  prende  cid  che  si  rivolve  a  lei. 

Se  '1  pastx)r  di  Cosenza  ch'  alia  caccia 
T>i  me  fu  messo  per  Clemente,  allora 
Avesae  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  facda, 

L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  co'  del  ponte,  presso  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  della  grave  mora : 

Or  le  bs^na  la  pioggia,  e  muove  '1  vento 
Di  fuor  del  regno,  quasi  lungo  '1  Verde, 
Ove  le  trasmutb  a  lume  spento. 

Furg.  in.  124. 

Manfred's  favourite  dress  was  green. 
His  chief  happiness  was  in  the  society  of 
poets  and  troubadours. 

Benevento  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  superstition ;  and  traditions  are 
current  of  its  walnut-tree,  situated  in 
some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 
mortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  (the  Streghe  di  Bene- 
vento) were  believed  to  hold  their  noc- 
turnal meetings. 

The  Calore  and  the  Sabato  unite 
W.  of  Benevento,  and  under  the  name 
of  Calore  join  the  Vbltumo  near  Cam- 
pagnano  (Rte,  146),  the  line  of  rly. 
running  parallel  to  it. 

A  bridle-path  of  30  m.  over  steep 

hills  and  through  the  beds  of  numerous 

torrents  leads  from  Benevento,  through 

Casalbore,    Monte  Oalvo,  and  Castel- 

franco,  to  Troia,  following  the  line  of 

the  Via  Trajana. 


Benevento  to  Foggia, 

119  kil.  =  70  Eng.  m. 

Returning  to  the  stat.,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Calore  as  far  as 

7  kil.  Ponte  Valentino  Stat.,  where  it 
crosses  the  Tamaro,  a  considerable 
mountain  torrent  descending  the  St. 
Giuliano  Pass  from  Sepinum  (Rte. 
145). 

6  kil.  4pice  Stat.,  and  then  for  a 
short  distance  crossing  by  2  bridges 
the  Ufita,  from  which,  striking  off  on 
the  1.,  it  ascends  the  ravine  of  the 
Misceano,  which  it  crosses  several 
times  before  arriving  at 

14  kil.  Monte  Calvo  Stat.  Here  may 
be  considered  to  commence  the  ascent 
of  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
The  town  of  Monte  CalvO  is  seen  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

2  m.  beyond  Monte  Calvo  Stat,  the 
rly.  enters  a  series  of  3  tunnels  ;  the 
central  one,  or  longest,  of  La  Starza,  is 
2912  yards  (2663  metres)  long;  and 
then  continuing  along  a  steep  open 
incline  as  far  as 

10  kil,  Ariano  Stat.,  about  3  m.  from 
the  city  of  that  name,  with  15,000 
Inhab.  —  Inn :  La  Posta,  tolerable. 
Ariano,  situated  on  the  carriage-road 
from  Naples  to  Foggia,  is  the  chief 
town  of  the  district,  and  upon  a  hill 
of  limestone  between  the  head-waters 
of  the  Calore  and  Cervaro,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  2500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  has  suffered  greatly  from 
earth(^uakes.  Roger  held  a  parliament 
here  m  1140.  It  was  stormed  and 
plundered  by  the  Duke  de  Guise  and 
the  Neapolitan  mob  in  1648.  The  S. 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  grottoes, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  live.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
of  Ariano  is  the  theme  of  travellers  who 
have  visited  it. 

The  rly.  continues  to  ascend  rapidly 
on  \ea,V\Tv%  KfvKao  ^\aX.,  until  after 
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the  greal  central  tnnnel  or  Gallerta  di 
Ariaan,  here  1848  feet  (50!  metres) 
ttboTe  the  6ta.  The  length  of  this  great 
excavallun  is  3518  7ardB,or  3  ni.  (331S 
metres),  continuing  to  rise  graduallj' 
towarde  itE  easCeni  entrsnca  on  the 
aummit-level  of  the  line,  at  Piano 
fioWo/o,  1789  ft  (S48i  mitres)  above 
the  sea-level.  This  tunnel  pierces  the 
highest  part  of  the  range  of  ihe  Apen- 
nioes,  vhen  it  attains  an  absolute  level 
of  20G0  ft.  (628  metres).  On  emerging 
from  ihe  tunnel  of  Ariano  the  rly. 
reaches  its  summit-level  at  the  7  kil. 
Piano  Bottcdo  Stat,  on  Ihe  back  of  the 
Cerraro,  and  from  here  commetiees  the 
descent  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

6  kil.  Savipvaui  Stat.,  near  the  village 
of  Greci,  the  first  town  in  the  province 
of  Capitanata,  originally  an  Albanian 
settlement.     Following  the  Cervaro, 

6  kil,  Monlagato  Stat.,  below  the 
village  of  tbat  name  and  that  of  Patuu. 

Hence,  following  close  to  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river,  leaving  the  town  of  Bovino 


16  kil.  Pmie  di  Smino  St 
■whence 

[I.  A  road  of  3  m.  ascends 
(6S00  luhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  dis- 


L  the 


.op,o. 


bigh  hill.  The  inscrlpUons,  rains,  and 
other  remains  found  near  it,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  there  was  on  the 
same  spot  an  ancient  town  called  Vi- 
binum  or  Bovimim.  Bovino  enjojs  the 
repntatioQ  of  being  a  jiursery  of  the 
bngands  of  this  part  of  Italy;  the  Var- 
darellis,  whose  name  was  so  much 
dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  oreseut 
cent.,  werenadvesof  the  place.   Bovino 

g'vei  a  ducal  title  to  the  head  of  the 
uevara  Kunily,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

II.  Aroadof  12  m.  leads  on  there  to 
AkoH,  aa  a  rising  on  the  border  of 
the  Apnlian  plain.  It  nearly  occupies 
the  ute  and  retains  the  name  of  Aaai- 
lani  Apulum,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the 
fia  Appia,  which  led  JVom  Ca- 
nusinm  to  Beneventnm.  A  great  battle 
between  Pyrrbus  and  the  KinmanB  was 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  B.C.  269. 
Considerable  remHios  of  the  ancient  city 


are  (till  visible  outside  ttie  modem 
walls.  Prom  Ascoli  a  via  natiirah  ot 
18  m.,  crossing  (he  O^to,  leads  to 
Melfi  (Rte.  ISl).  The  distance  from 
the  bridge  of  Bovino  to  MeIG  may  be 
ihortened  by  fbllowing  B  "  "  '""" 


the  Obnlo.    There  is 
line  of  rly.  from  Foggia  to  Can- 
dela,  by  Ordona  and  Ascoli,  Kte.  14Tb. 

Id.  A  bridle-road  of  ii  m.  proceeds 
iin  Ihe  rt.  ts  Cerignola,  upon  the  rl;., 
trough  Cislelluecio  de'  tiaari,  Ordona 
rly.  Slat.),  and  Orta .-  a  group  of 
bouses  near  Ordona.  on  a  rising  ground, 
»re  the  remains  of  Hetdonia,  a  oily  on 
the  Via  Appia. 


\a  Hen! 


Hannibal,  after  defeating  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood two  Roman  armies — the  1st 
3.C.2I2,  nnderFulrius  Flaccus,  and  the 
ind  B.C.  210,  ander  Fulvins  Centranu- 
lus — destroyed  the  cily  and  removed 
Its  inhabitants  to  Metapontium  and 
Thurii.] 

We  leave  the  mountains  at  Ponte  di 
Bovino,  and  enter  upon  the  great  Apu- 
lian  plain  or  Tavoliere  di  Piiaiia  by  a 
road  as  desolate  as  those  over  the  Cam- 
pagna  of  Rome. 

__  4  kil.   Oiardinetlo  Stnt.,  from  which 
the  distance  on  the 


!.,    and    1 


"ifL°' 


large 


building  called  Torre  Guevara,  belong- 
ing to  the  Dukes  of  Bovino,  a  short 
ascent  brings  us  to 

26  fcil.  Cervaro  J'inct.  Stat,,  a  soli- 
tary station  near  the  river,  where 
we  join  the  line  from  Foggia  to 
Ordona,  Ascoli,  and  Catidela.  The 
vast  and  monotonous  plain  which  now 
surrounds  us  is  onl;  relieved  at  inter- 
vals by  corn-fields,  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface  being  covered  with  the 
wild  caper,  the  wild  pear,  and  the  ferula, 
the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hurdles  and  baskets.  This  plaia  vi  \lw. 
winter   mattna^    oi   ft*.  "SemjfSiwssi. 

■winter  en4  BvutonCT  ^wWiTi*!*. '=»™ 
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tuting  a  system  which  exists  in  the 
same  extent  nowhere  out  of  Italy,  has 
been  described  in  Jntrod,  §  9.  In 
winter  and  in  spring  the  plain  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  cattle,  presenting  a 
very  singular  and  striking  scene,  which 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  line  of  march  during 
the  migrations  into  the  Abruzzi  at  the 
end  of  May.  Whole  families  of  shep- 
herds, and  very  often  the  proprietors 
likewise,  accompany  their  flocks.  The 
cattle  are  protected  by  the  fine  white 
Abruzzi  dogs,  which  are  very  large  and 
fierce,  and  resemble  in  some  respects 
the  Newfoundland  breed.  Among  the 
numerous  dishes  made  with  milk  may 
be  mentioned  the  Giwicata,  as  favourite 
a  dish  in  Apulia  as  the  Ricotta  of  the 
Campagna  of  Rome,  and  little  inferior 
to  the  Junket  of  Devonshire.  The 
Tavoliere  is  about  80  m.  long  and  30 
broad ;  it  belongs  to  tlie  Crown,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  portions,  and  is 
entirely  laid  out  in  pasture.  The  recent 
deposits  of  which  this  plain  is  composed 
indicate  that,  at  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  covered  by  the  sea,  form- 
ing a  gulf  surrounded  on  the  W^  the 
S.,  and  the  S.E.  by  the  range  of  the 
Apennines,  having  on  the  N.E.  the  im- 
posing mass  of  Mons  Garganus,  which 
must  then  have  formed  an  island. 

8  kil.  FoGGiA  (24,000  Inhab. — Inns 
numerous:  the  Locanda  del  Sole  and 
deir  Aquila,  with  high  charges — May, 
1865;  Albergo  di  Faiello,  Vincenzo 
Siano,  in  the  Strada  del  Teatro,  has 
decent  rooms  at  more  reasonable  prices), 
a  well-built  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  richest  in  the  kingdom  :  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Capita- 
nata,  a  name  derived  from  Catapan,  the 
title  of  the  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
Eastern  emperors  to  govern  Apulia.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  Arpi  or  Argyripa,  an  important  city, 
traces  of  whose  walls  can  still  be  seen 
at  a  spot  called  Arpi)  5  m.  N.  of  the 
modem  town.  Arpi  opened  its  gates  to 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  but 
B.C.  213  was  surrendered  by  the  in- 
habitants to  Fabius  Maximus.  Virgil 
commemorates  it  as  having  been  founded 
bjrDiomed: — 


Vidimus,  o  elves,  Diomedem  Arglvaqlie  castril* 
Atque,  iter  emensi,  casus  superavimus  omnes ; 
Contigimusque  manum  quH  concidit  Ilia  tellus. 
llle  urbem  Argyripam,  patriae  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis. 

jEn.  XI.  243. 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide,  and  contain  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops.  There  is  a  large  theatre, 
a  new  Campo  Santo,  a  public  library, 
and  a  promenade. 

The  principal  ch.,  originally  Gothic, 
and  enriched  by  Count  Roger,  and  by 
successive  Norman  princes,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  when 
the  upper  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
different  style.  Manfred  was  crowned 
in  it  in  1268.  In  1797  Francis  I.,  then 
Duke  of  Calabria,  having  been  married 
in  it  to  his  first  wife,  Maria  Clementina 
of  Austria,  the  ch.  was  dignified  with  the 
title  of  Cappella  Palatind.  It  has  a  local 
celebrity  for  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  presented  to  it  by  Count  Roger. 
^  Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sidences of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
one  of  the  gateways  of  whose  palace 
still  exists:  it  is  surmounted  by  an  arch 
resting  on  eagles ;  according  to  the 
inscription  it  was  erected  in  1223. 
His  third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  in  it. 
He  also  constructed  a  famous  well,  still 
called  //  Fozzo  dell*  Imperatore.  Under 
the  city  walls  his  son  Manfred  defeated 
the  legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  I. 
and  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  fortified 
palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  convened  at 
Foggia  the  great  parliament  of  barons 
and  prelates  to  arrange  the  crusade 
against  the  Turks  after  their  occupation 
of  Otranto.  One  of  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  is  held  at  Foggia  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Railway  from  Foggia  to  Naples,  by 
Benevento ;  forming  the  great  line 
between  Naples  and  the  Adriatic  and 
the  southern  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. In  the  mean  time  a  diligence 
leaves  Savignano  Stat.  3  times  a  day 
for  Monte  Calvo,  from  which  the  rly. 
is  open  to  Benevento  and  Naples,  m 
correspondence  with  the  trains  from 
Ancona  and  Brindisi. 
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Poor  or  five  days  may  be  usefully 
spent  at  Fo^gia  in  the  early  spring,  and 
the  following  interesting  excursions 
made  from  it : — 


EXCOBSIONS  TO  TBOJA,  LUCERA,  SAN- 
SEYERO,  MANFREDONIA,  AND  MONTE 
8.  ANOELO. 

There  are  public  conveyances  from 
Foggia  to  Manfredonia  and  Lucera. 
Hallways  open  to  Ancona  and  Brindisi. 

I.  A  bad  road  of  10  m.  leads  to  Trqja 
(5800  Inhab. ;  Inn,  small  and  indiffer- 
eut\  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on  a 
conical  hill  overlooking  the  plain.  It 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  Greek  Cata- 
pans  in  the  1 1th  centy.,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  JEk:tB,  which  joined  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannse, 
but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus. 
The  interior  of  the  cathedral  retains 
some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  The  bronze  doors  are 
interesting;  they  were  executed  for 
Bp.  William  II.  in  1119  by  Oderisius 
of  Beneventam ;  they  were  restored  as 
we  now  see  them  in  1573.  The 
ambo  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Basilio 
dates  from  1169.  Troja  has  witnessed 
three  great  battles.  The  first  in  1254, 
between  the  army  of  Innocent  IV., 
commanded  by  the  Cardinal  di  S. 
Eustachio,  the  papal  legate,  and  Man- 
fred, whose  victory  was  so  complete 
that  it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Pope 
to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to 
have  caused  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
die  of  grief.  In  the  second  battle, 
fought  in  1441,  on  the  plain  between 
the  city  and  Bovino,  Alfonso  I.  in  per- 
son defeated  the  army  of  Ren^  d'  An- 
jou, under  Sforza  and  Sanseverino,  and 
completed  his  victory  by  sacking  Bio- 
cari,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Troia.  The  third 
1)attle  was  fought  upoin  the  same  plain 
iu  1 462,  between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aiugon 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  claimed 
the  throne  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Rene. 

[S,  Italy,] 


Ferdinand  commanded  in  person,  and 
defeated  the  Angevine  army  with  great 
loss.  From  Troia  the  road  proceeds, 
12  m.  farther  S.W.,  to  the  Tavema 
delle  Tre  Fontane ;  from  which,  when 
finished,  it  will  pass  by  Casalbore  and 
S.  Giorgio  della  Molinara,  and  join  the 
road  of  Campobasso  near  Poute  Lan- 
dolfo. 

II.  LucERA (13,500 Inhab. — Inn:  La 
Posta),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  9  m.  frt)m 
Foggia  by  a  carriage-road,  on  a  steep  and 
commanding  eminence,  overlooking  the 
plain,  and  enjoying  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  5  gateways.  Lucerta  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  citiefi 
of  Apulia,  by  the  Greek  tradition  num- 
bered among  the  cities  founded  by  Dio- 
med,  though  it  would  rather  seem  to 
have  been  an  Oscan  town.  It  first 
appears  in  history  during  the  second 
Samnite  war.  Papirius  Cursor  be- 
sieged, and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance took  it  in  b.c.  320.  It  played  an 
important  part  during  the  secona  Punic 
war.  It  was  still  flourishing  in  the 
7th  centy.,  when  Paulus  Diaconus  enu- 
merated it  among  urbes  satis  opulentas ; 
but  was  taken  from  the  Lombards  and 
destroyed  by  Constans  II.  in  a.d.  663 ; 
after  which  it  remained  in  ruins  until 
restored  in  1239  by  Frederick  II.,  as 
a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens, 
part  of  whom  were  stationed  here,  and 
part  at  Nocera.  Frederick  gave  the 
Saracens  permission  to  enjoy  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  reside 
outside  the  walls,  where  their  ch., 
the  Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  stand- 
ing. The  emperor  himself  selected 
Lucera  as  his  own  residence,  and  con- 
structed a  subterranean  passage  from 
the  castle  to  the  town.  The  old  streets 
of  Lucera  are  narrow,  but  the  modem 
quarter  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  considered 
the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The 
CcUhedral  was  converted  by  the  Sara* 
cens  into  a  mosque;  it  still  preserves 
many  traces  of  Moorish  architecture  on 
the  exterior.  The  interior  is  Gothic, 
and  has  been  little  changed ;  it  cAvv^aassk 
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1 3  columns  of  verde  aiitiqae,'foimd  under 
the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Temple.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  Greek  mo- 
saics. 

The  Castle,  called  the  Citadel  of 
the  Saracens,  i  m.  from  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel ;  but  it  must  be  almost 
entirely  attributed  to  Frederick  II., 
except  the  large  square  tower  in  tbe 
centre,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Roman 
work.  Though  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an 
imposing  pile,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in 
extent  by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
contain  a  second  city  within  its  fortified 
area.  Two  of  the  towers  flaukiug  the 
E.  front  are  circular;  the  largest  is 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
masonry,  and  the  smaller  is  used  as  a 
telegraph  station.  In  the  area  there 
were  formerly  apartments  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  mosque,  and  large  cisterns  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  At  the 
N.E.  angle  is  what  may  be  called  the 
keep,  having  vaulted  corridors  in  two 
stories.  Near  here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  fortified  area,  ruins  of  a  draw- 
bridge, &c.  Coins,  portions  of  Sara- 
cenic armour,  and  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions, &c.,  have  been  discovered  at 
different  times  within  the  walls. 

Manfred,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  when  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of  Borrello  d'Agnone,  in 
1254,  was  compelled  to  fly  ror  safety 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.  He  quit- 
ted Acerra  at  night,  and  with  some 
followers  reached  Venosa,  which  he 
left  the  next  night  accompanied  by 
a  few  attendants,  among  whom  was 
Nicolo  di  Jamsilla,  who  has  left  an 
account  of  the  journey.  After  his  de- 
parture, a  storm  of  rain  came  on  which 
obscured  the  road,  so  that  the  party 
would  l^ve  been  lost  in  the  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
by  some  huntsmen  of  Frederick  II.  as 
guides.  Drenched  to  the  skin,  Manfred 
found  shelter  at  Palazzo  d'Ascoli,  a 
degerted  bunting  oh&teaaof  his  father's, 


still  standing  on  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Carapelle ;  here  they  rested  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  prince 
called  a  royal  fire,  the  only  thing  at 
that  time,  says  one  of  his  historians, 
which  remained  to  him  of  royalty.  On 
the  following  morning  they  proceeded 
to  Lucera.  As  they  approached  the 
castle,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens 
was  unbounded ;  but  the  Governor  Mar- 
chisio  had  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  Manfred. 
A  Saracen  soldier  pointed  out  a  sewer 
below  the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his 
horse,  threw  himself  into  the  gutter, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when 
the  garrison  rushed  upon  the  gate  and 
burst  it  open  by  main  force.  They 
replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse,  and  led 
him  into  the  city  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  attachment.  After  the  battle  of 
Benevento,  the  widow  and' children  of 
Manfred  took  refrige  in  the  castle  for 
a  short  time.  In  1269  Charles  expelled 
the  few  Saracens  who  survived  the  battle 
and  were  unwilling  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  converted  their  mosque  into 
the  Cathedral. 

6  m.  from  Lucera,  and  within  view 
of  the  town,  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  from 
S.  Severo,  are  the  ruins  of  CasteL  Fio- 
rentino,  in  which  Frederick  II.  expired, 
Dec.  13,  1250,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
brilliant  but  turbulent  career,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years  as  Emperor,  38  as 
King  of  Germany,  and  52  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Emperor,  like 
his  son  Manfred,  was  a  believer  in  astro- 
logy, and  it  is  said  that  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  that  he  would  die  in  the 
Florentine  territory,  he  never  entered 
Florence,  believing  that  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy  could  only  apply  to  the 
Tuscan  capital.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  fell  ill  at  Castel  Fiorentino,  he 
patiently  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
regarded  his  approaching  death  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Castel  Fio- 
rentino is  situated  upon  the  summit  of 
a  low  hill :  the  few  remaining  ruins 
are  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lucera  still 
maintains  the  celebrity  for  its  wool 
which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
race,— 
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Te  Una  prope  nobilem 

TonsflB  I^ioeriam,  non  dthane,  decent. 

Hob.  Od.  ui.  xv. 

III.  Sansevero  (16,000  Inhab.;  Inn 
tolerable),  17^  m.  from  Foggia  by 
rly.,  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district. 
Of  late  years  it  has  become  an  im- 
portant town,  and  its  suburbs  contain 
many  good  houses.  In  1799  it  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  republican  army 
under  Gen.  Dunesme,  in  revenge  of 
the  gallant  resistance  which  it  had 
offered  to  him.  It  was  only  spared 
from  total  destruction  at  the  inter- 
cession of  the  women,  who,  after  3000 
persons  had  been  slaughtered,  rushed 
among  the  French  and  implored  them 
either  to  stay  their  hand,  or  complete 
the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  children 
and  wives  of  the  few  men  who  still  sur- 
vived. The  town  has  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  and  is  now  one  of  the  most 
fiourishmg  in  Apulia.  6  m.  N.  of  San- 
severo, at  the  W.  extremity  of  Mount 
Gargano,  is  Apricenaf  a  hunting  castle 
of  Frederick  11.,  which  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  supper,  apri  ccena, 
which  he  gave  upon  die  spot  to  the 
members  of  his  hunt  in  1225,  after  he 
had  killed  a  wild  boar  of  great  size. 

From  Sansevero  a  road  of  11  m. 
traversing  the  plain  in  which  the  battle 
between  the  Normans  and  the  army 
commanded  by  Leo  IX.  was  fought, 
18th  June,  10.53  (p.  373),  crosses  the 
Fortore  by  the  bridge  of  Civitate,  and 
thence  by  a  via  naturale  proceeds  to 
Serracapriola,  Chieuli,  and  Termoli 
(Rte.  145). 

IV.  A  road  of  18  m.,  through  corn- 
fields and  pasture-lands,  leads  over  the 
plain  of  La  Puglia  from  Foggia  to  Man- 
fredonia,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Monte 
Gargano.  After  crossing  the  Cande- 
laro,  by  following  a  path  on  the  1., 
which  shortens  the  distance,  the  tra- 
veller will  have  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing the  ruined  monastery  of  S.  Leon- 
ardof  an  establishment  of  the  Teutonic 
order,  founded  in  1223  by  Frederic  II., 
and  by  Herman  of  Salza,  grand  master 
of  the  order.  The  ch.  is  tolerably  well 
preserved,  and  its  exterior  exhibits  a 
very  elaborute  example  of  the  Saracenic 
style.    2)  m.  befbrc  I'eaching  Manfre- 


donia  we  pass  on  the  rt  the  Madonna 
di  SipontOtAch.  on  the  edffe  of  a  marsh, 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Stpotttuni^ 
one  of  the  colonies  founded  by  Diomcd. 
This  ch.,  which  was  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, is  highly  ornamented  outside,  with 
an  elegant  porch;  but  it  contains  no- 
thing inside,  except  an  ancient  picture 
of  the  Virgin.  Sipontum  was  called 
2i77riowvToj  by  the  Greeks,  on  account 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  cuttle-fish  which 
were  found  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  4th  cent ;  but  it  was  ruined  during 
the  Gothic  invasion. 

Manfredonia  (7500  Inhab.  Inn, 
small  but  tolerable),  an  archiepiscopal 
see,  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  with 
larffe,  though  often  unfinished  houses. 
It  IS  walled  on  all  sides,  and  its  port 
is  commanded  by  a  strong  castle.  The 
town  was  founded  by  Manfred  in  I26(j, 
and  built  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of 
Sipontum.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1620.  Though  subject  to 
malaria,  its  inhabitants  are  character- 
ised by  their  industry  and  cleanliness. 
In  the  cathedral  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  Italy,  which  Manfred 
caused  to  be  cast  for  his  new  city. 

[From  Manfredonia,  a  via  naturale  of 
38  m.,  practicable  for  the  light  con- 
veyances of  the  country,  leads  along 
the  sea-shore  to  Barletta.  On  leaving 
Manfredonia  it  passes  on  the  rt.  a 
brackish  lake,  <^led  Pantano  Salso, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Candelaro  and 
Cervaro  rivers,  crosses  the  Carapelle 
by  a  ferry,  traverses  the  small  village 
of  Zapponeto,  and  skirts  for  several 
m.  the  Lago  di  Salpi,  running  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
S.W.  shore  of  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapiay  which,  after  being 
taken  by  Hannibal,  was  surrendered  by 
one  of  its  chiefs,  Blattius,  to  Marcellus, 
with  the  loss  of  1 600  Numidian  cavalry. 
After  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  an 
ambuscade,  Hannibal  tried  in  vain, 
by  usmg  his  seal,  to  obtain  admission 
into  Salapia.  The  road  skirts  the 
Beali  SdRne  at  the  S.£.  entry  of  t\v<^ 
lake,  the    laTc.((i%l  %'^V^v^'^%  ^vc*.  "^siA 
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kingdouL  1  m.  inland  from  here  is  the 
towu  of  (JaMaUriuiikt  near  the  rly.  stat. 
of  TriuitapolL  6  m.  from  Saline,  and 
after  crossing  the  O&nto,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds toBarletta.] 

V,  Manfredonia  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  an  excursion 
to  Monte  Ga&ujjio  can  be  made,  a 
group  of  mountains  quite  detached  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  whose 
highest  peak  attains  an  elerataon  of 
5120  ft.  It  contains  extensive  alabas- 
ter quarries,  which  have  never  been 
fully  brought  into  use.  It  still  retains 
a  name  familiar  to  the  scholar,  but 
has  been  stripped  of  its  once  dense 
forests  of  oak : 

aut  AquilonttmB 
QuereeU  Gargani  labonnt, 
Et  foUis  ridaantai  orni.— Hob.  Cam.  ii.  9. 

(iargaoum   tnuglre  pates   nemiu,    aat    mare 
Tuscuhl  £put,  u.  1. 202. 

The  Government  contract  mail 
steamers  call  at  Manfredonia  on  the 
alternate  Thursdays  in  going  from 
Naples  to  Ancona,  and  on  the  alternate 
Fridays  in  returning. 

A  road  from  Manfredonia,  after  pass- 
ing for  the  first  3  m.  through  a  succes- 
sion of  orange  gardens,  leads  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  steep  ascent  of  3  m.  to 

Monle  Santangelo  (12,000  Inhab.),  on 
a  lofty  hill  (2380  ft.),  forming  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Gargano,and  containing 
a  fine  castle  with  ruined  battlements, 
and  many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
whole  eroup  of  the  Gargano  is  often 
called  Mante  S.  Angela  from  this  town, 
which  is  famous  for  its  Sanctuary,  de- 
dicated to  the  favourite  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  St.  Michael,  who 
was  seen  here  in  491,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  S.  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 
Sipontum.  On  the  8th  of  May,  and  for 
many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  crowded  with  devotees, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  celebrate  the  festa  of  St  Michael. 
The  endless  varieties  of  costume,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the-  mountain- 
eers, afford  an  ample  field  for  the  pencil 
ofihe  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun- 
da,  bareheaded,  each  party  joins  in 


the  hymn  to  the  sunt;  and  the  effect 
ci  tbtar  nmple  but  pleaang  melody 
increases  the  remarkable  chancter  of 
the  scene. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were 
executed  at  Constantin<^le,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pantaleone  &mily  of 
Amalfi  in  1075. 

The  cave  where  the  vision  took  place 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
insmbed  the  words.  Hie  locus  est  ter- 
ribiUs,  hoc  est  Donau  Dei.  **  A  wind- 
ing flight  of  above  fifty  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  *'  and  por- 
tioned into  divisions  of  ei^t  to  each, 
leads  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  vault 
and  sides  are  fiaused  with  stone  regularly 
cut,  but  large  masses  of  rock  intervene. 
The  daylight  is  &intly  admitted  through 
occasional  apertures,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  one  descends;  above  the 
last  step,  however,  a  long  narrow  fissure, 
apparently  the  work  of  nature,  throws  a 
dmi  but  sufilcient  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  holy  oypt,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  the  eye  a  view  of  the  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day. .  .  The  cave  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  which  is  entered 
next,  is  low,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
branching  out  into  various  recesses  on 
different  levels,  so  that  steps  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  surface  is  rugged,  irre- 
gular, and  very  slippery,  from  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  the  vaults.  ...  A  few 
glass  lamps,  suspended  from  the  rock, 
which  have  replaced  the  silver  ones  of 
richer  times,  cast  a  faint  glimmer  of 
uncertain  light,  as  insufficient  to  guide 
the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  is  service- 
able to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 
Three  chapels,  and  the  choir  in  par- 
ticular, are  more  illuminated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
to  the  patron  saint,  and  contains  his 
image,  about  half  the  size  of  life,  be- 
dizened with  silk  drapery,  flimsy  tinsel, 
and  flaxen  curls ;  the  second  is  noted 
for  a  small  cistern,  called  il  Pozzillo, 
from  which  some  most  limpid  and  cool 
water  is  distributed  in  a  little  silver 
bucket  to  all  the  visitors;  the  third 
chapel  is  sacred  to  the  Madonna,  and 
offers  nothing  remarkable." 
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On  leaying  Monte  Santangelo  we 
may  return  to  Foggia  bjr  a  road  which 
leads  along  the  mountain  to  S.  Gio- 
vanni Rotondoj  passing  on  the  rt.  two 
small  lakes,  and  then,  descending  into 
the  plain,  joins  that  from  Foggia  to 
Maniredonia  near  the  Candelaro. 

4  m.  E.  of  Monte  Santangelo,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Gargano  to  the  sea-shore, 
is  the  yillase  and  tower  of  Mattinata^ 
which  nearly  retains  the  name  and  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mons 
Matinvs,  famous  for  its  honey : 

Ego,  apis  MatinsB 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carpentis  tbyma  per  laborem 
Plurimum,  circa  nemus  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas,  operosa  parvus 

Carmina  fingo. — Hob.  Od,  iv.  ii. 

The  shore  of  Mattmata  is  also  me- 
morable as  the  spot  where  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  shipwrecked : 

Te  maris  et  terras  numeroque  carentis  arena) 

Mensorem,  cohibent,  Arcbyta, 
Pulveris  exigui  prope  littus  parva  Matinura 

Munera ;  nee  quidquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tentdsse  domos,  onimoque  rotundum 

Percurrisse  polum,  morituro. 
****** 

At  tu,  nauta,  vagee  ne  parce  malignns  arente 

Ossibns  et  capiti  inhumato 
Particulam  dare. — Hob.  Od.  i.  xxvni. 

Some  antiquaries,  however,  identify 
the  IMtua  matinum  with  Matino  near 
Gallipoli. 


ROUTE  147a. 

NAPLES    TO    ARIANO    AND    FOOOLA,   BT 
THE  CARRIAOE-ROAD. 
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81 
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.      .  146 
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This  route,  the  post-road  until  re- 
cently between  Naples  and  Foggia,  is 
now  seldom  travelled  over,  except  by 
persons  between  the  intermediate  loca- 
lities, being  superseded  by  the  rly.  in 
last  route.  Indeed  the  first  part  of  it, 
as  far  as  Avellino,  will  be  also  super- 
seded by  rly. 

The  road  called  the  Stradn  Canso' 
Inre  deUa  Puglia  is  excellent  but  hilly 
beyond  Cardinale  and  Monteaguto.  It 
leaves  Naples  by  the  Porta  Capuana 
and  Poggio  Keale,  passes  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  La  Madonna  del  Pianto  and 
of  the  Campo  Santo,  and  proceeds 
through  Pomigliano  d*  Arco,  Cistema, 
and  other  villages  to 

1^  m.  Marigliano,  supposed  to  derive 
its  name  from  a  villa  of  Marius  called 
the  Marmnum.  At  the  13th  m.  we  pass 
through  Cimitile,  from  which  Nola  is 
less  than  I  m.  distant,  and  at  the  14th 
m.  through  Gallo,  Cimitile  is  full  of 
interest  for  its  early  ecclesiastical  re- 
mains. Several  of  the  churches  are 
rich  in  details,  and  have  crypts,  cata  • 
combs,  chapels,  and  mediseval  inscrip- 
tions. At  the  16th  m.  we  pass  on 
the  1.  the  ruined  castle  of  Avella, 
marking  the  site  of  the  Melifercs  AheUcc 
of  Virgil,  a  city  founded  by  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Chalcis,  and  of 
which  there  are  considerable  vestiges. 
It  was  among  these  remains  that  the 
long  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language, 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at 
Nola,  was  found.  The  modem  Avella 
(5000  Inhab.)  is  a  thriving  place;  I  m. 
from  it  is  the  Qrotta  degli  Spartiglioni, 
a  large  cavern  in  the  mountain.  Pa" 
ing  through.  Baiauo  ^'i  t^^^ 
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w^m.  l47Ay — Wfwf%  rt»f*i3t^ — atixxts*:. 


TW    mcml    JliU^    sail   tiie    sore 


4$AlAf«<f«tH  iC'^  yft*  tl^filM;  •f  lit.  Hrlk/^ 
MMnMi.     TImt  l/)ni^  ikM4  MfW*  iMKirt  f4 

ik^  0»m  f4iim  T«fr»  4i  tM^tmr. 

ih^  tM*(  4^  ft  mf/miUm  <m  whieb  ftifwu 
iim  ruim  </f  iu  tftrntt  Hrmn  itm^  ftill 
«  ^nrt^itm  t^rf't^.  \x  wn§  lim  ffi>' 
pt^y  //f  Um  IM  MmtUifn  fkmily,  and 
hff  tuttm  t^ttm  tfi«  rmAmtfJ!  m  (iny 
ti4>    MmritfffU   ^it^f  muTiUeffAi    Frinee 

Vifirl^^   'I1k»  riTVoliitkifi  td  ifi'ZH)  broke 

lAtUff  tmm\n(f  MffttUeftftUSf  a  road  1 

^U\t'U  n,  yptj  \i\\\y  fmtti  li'tuU  to  thi; 

rM'Hr  flf«'  mifrifriii  <;f  imf  rrumtitain. 
(  Uhh\  \\(ivmm  tor  i\\¥  \m*M\\i  can  tie  tiad 
tti  M(irro(()iftrto,  Mimtn  Vtrqinfl,  (me 
tif  i\m  iUr^fi  ((r«iit  nmiWrnvm  monan- 
(fiflfjM  Mill  prttm^rvi^ii  ti«(ir  Nttph^  wan 
tiimu\tH\  III  in  (I  hy  Hi.  William 
of  \/t*rM\\  mi  ih<f  ruifiH  of  a  U^mplu 
of  ('yMe.  T\w  ah.  (u>titalnH  a  nil- 
rmHil(MiN  litiafftt  of  tlio  Virgin,  which  If 
III  ^rnat  viittorMtlon  In  H.  Italy  :  It  wim 
pr«i«t<ttt«(l  liy  CUtnnhimm  ov  VALOiHy 
who  In  biiritid  In  tho  ch.  with  hor  ion 
\invtn  ov  Tahanto,  tho  2nd  huNband 
oC.louiina  I.  Thiilr  •tflgioM  In  thcicoN- 
litiiifi  of  i\w  Uth  oont.  aru  plncud  on  a 
Hoiimu  NarcophnguH.  On  Uiu  1.  «ldo  of 
\\w  hltth-aliar  In  tho  chapul  and  tomb 
whloh  Mnn^'tul  hadvrooted  for  hiniHclf, 
nud  wliioli,  after  hii  deibat  and  doath, 
W0i'(i  given  l)y  (?harU«N  of  Anjou  to  one 
of  IiIn  KroiioU  foUowon;  au  wont  re- 
^oortled  liy  a  quaint  Latin  Iniorlntlon.  In 

M  o/'  iiiHvt'iiitUnm  A)uud  m\xx  t\w  »v^t» 


er<wv4  fteatr  MKtfxgt&amft  ia.  the  last 
*:*!t^  from  tkfe  ^tiL^  4f  r.^w?ic<;t.i. 
f I«Tfc  af«  fir«3MTT«d  tL^  Ar'JKiKeiL,  wikidk 

A^'^MiK^*  ff^^k^/nJ^  ad  XapiM,  and  eoctaca 
ttfwatrvift  «^  IV^'*'^  parefanest  roQs, 
t'»*:ti4ei  Macj  Dipkflnaft^'VjO  Pa^al  boila. 
Mk4  i(w>r«  than  ^/>  3CSr»,  n^rlatxn^  «» 
tfco!;  MMi^arral  Irislery  of  Jtalr.  The 
eyylketkoy  wbseli  U^nts  with  a  diploaaa 
of  th<r  9tii  end^  U  brjoxid  in  sercral 
Tr^,  wtth  an  fodex«  The  oldest  Creek 
parehment  of  wfaieh  there  are  manr, 
dat««  from  1179.  Dnrmfthe/^Miaof  tfie 
Madonna,  <m  the  day  m  the  Pentecost 
^p,  Ui9),  the  roads  from  ATellino  and 
from  Naplei  are  crowded  with  pilgruDs 
arid  runtDm,  dremed  m  holioaj  cos- 
trnne,  who  ibr  3  days  give  tbemselres 
ap  to  the  enjoyment  of  Uiis  excorsion.] 

The  road  descends  from  Monteforte 
into  the  valley  of  Avellino,  which  is 
stirroonded  by  well-wooded  hills  and 
thickly  planted  with  filbert-trees.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  in  his  time  the  hazel-nut 
flmirishcd  thron^hont  this  district,  and 
that  it  dih'ived  its  name  Avellarm  from 
the  town  round  which  it  was  cultivated, 
l)Ut  it  is  doubtftil  if  the  town  in  question 
may  not  be  one  bearing  a  nearly  similar 
name  in  Asia  Minor: — Ut  in  Avellaais 
at  ipso  nnoum  tjenere,  qnas  antea  Ahellinds 
jnUrU)  wnnine  vooabant. 

1 J  AVBLMNO  (23,000  Inhab.— Inns : 
If  Mel  do  FrdncCf  opposite  the  Inten- 
denxa,  fair;  La  rostaj  and  several 
others,  dirty^  is  now  much  more 
readily  reacned  by  the  railway  by 
Nola  and  Sarno,  which  is  at  present 
open  as  far  as  Sanseverino  (see  p. 
307).  It  is  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Principato  Ulteriore,  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  is  aj)proached  by  a 
lino  of  poplars  forming  a  straight 
avenue  I  m.  m  length.  There  are  some 
good  buildings.  The  custom-house  was 
once  the  baronial  mansion  of  the  Carac* 
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ciolo  fkmily,  a  branch  of  which  derives 
from  the  city  the  title  of  prince.  It 
retains  the  name,  but  not  the  sitoation, 
of  ancient  Abellinum,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  at  AtripcUda,  2  m.  off,  on  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Sabato  TRte.  147).  Considerable 
plantations  of  filbert  or  hazel  trees 
exist  hereabouts,  the  name  of  which, 
in  ancient  and  modem  times — Nuces 
AveikmoB,  Avellana  in  Italian,  Avelines 
in  French — is  supposed  to  have  been 
derived  fh>m  this  locality. 

From  Avellino  there  are — 1st,  a  road 
to  Salerno  (Rte.  147);  2nd,  to  Monte- 
sarchio  and  from  there  to  Benevento 
(Rte.  147) ;  3rd,  to  S.  Angelo  dei  Lom- 
bard!, and  thence  a  vianaturale  to  Melfi 
(Rte.  152). 

A  hilly  but  beautiful  road  leads 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sabato,  which 
it  crosses  about  6  m.  from  Avellino.  It 
passes  soon  after  Pratola  at  the  34th  m., 
and  leaving  on  the  rt  Montemiletto,  a 
town  with  a  feudal  castle  of  the  Tocco 
family,  descends  to — 

1^  Dentecane,  a  village  formerly  re- 
markable for  its  breed  of  white  swine. 
A  road  on  the!l.  leads  to  Montefusco 
2  m.  (3000  Inhab.),  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  near  which  some  beds  of 
lignite  have  been  discovered. 

After  crossing  the  Galore,  a  road  of 
1  m.  leads  on  the  rt  to  Mirabella  (5700 
Inhab.),  passing  near  a  place  called 
Le  Grotte,  where  some  considerable 
ruins  mark  the  site  of  .^Icmum,  a  city 
of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpini,  on  the  Via  Appioj  15  m.  firom 
Beneventum.  iEclanum  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
War.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  under 
the  Empire,  but  was  destroyed  a.d.  662 
by  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards.  Many  statues  and  coins 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 

li  Grottaminarda  (3500  Inhab. — 
I  nn :  Za  Posta,  very  indifferent),  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of  vine- 
yards and  com-iields. 


[excdbsion  to  the  lake  of 
amsanctus. 

This  excursion  is  easily  made  firom 
Grottaminarda  in  a  light  conveyance  of 
the  country  or  on  horseback,  and  will 
take  about  4  hours.  It  can  also  be  made 
by  leaving  the  road  afier  crossing  the 
Galore,  and  passing  through  Mirabella, 
rejoining  the  high  road,  on  the  return, 
at  Grottaminarda.  A  country  road  of 
7  m.  leads  from  the  latter  place  to 
Anuanctus,  which  is  now  known  by  the 
local  name  of  Le  Mofete,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mephitis,  a  divinity  who 
had  a  temple  on  the  site.  The  two 
small  lakes  are  in  a  wooded  valley 
between  limestone  hills,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  i5W^«i<o(3000  Inhab.),  a  town  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  hi^h  hill.  The  largest 
lake  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6 
or  7  in  depth.  Though  the  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  is  little 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 

Shere.    The  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
eep  crater-like  valley  corresponds  with 
Virgil's  description: 

Est  locus,  Italia  in  medio  sub  montibus  altig, 
Nobilis,  et  &ina  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 
Amsancti  valles;  densis  hunc  frondibus  atpim 
Urget  ntrinqne  latus  nemoris,  medioque  fra- 

gosus 
Dat  Bonitnm  aaxis  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 
Hie  specns  horrendum,  et  saevi  spiracula  Ditis 
Monstrantor;  ruptoque  ingens  Acheronte  vorago 
Pestiferas  aperit  fauces ;  queis  condita  Erinnys, 
Invisum  numen,  terras  ccelumque  ievabat. 

Jihi,  vn.  563-71. 

We  may  add  a  passage  of  Gicero,  which 
fixes  the  locality  of  the  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritonr  of  the  Hirpini^  a  fkct  overlooked 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  have 
identified  Virgil's  description  with  the 
Lake  of  Cutiliai  near  Rieti  (Rte.  142): 
Quid  enim  ?  non  videmWf  quamsint  varia 
terrarum  genera  /  ex  quibus  et  mortifera 
quadam  pars  est ;  utet  Amsancti  in  Hir' 
pimSf  et  in  Asia  Plutonia,  qua  videmus  ? 
— 2>«  Div,  I.  36. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited  the'  spot 
in  1834,  found  the  gas  collected  from 
one  of  ihe  pools  to  consist  of  carbonic 
acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a 
small  residuary  quantity  of  air  con- 
taining abowt  \^  ^t  tys^  ^  ^^^^svN. 
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and  84  of  nitrogen.     **  The  quantity 
of  mephitic  vapour,"  says  Dr.  Ihiubeny, 
**  which  proce^ed  from  the  lake  "was 
such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind  being  in 
the  north)  to  tike  a  circuit  towards  the 
east,  in  order  not  to  meet  the  noxious 
blast;    instances  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curring of  animals,  and  even  men,  who 
have  imprudently  ascended  the  ravine, 
being  suffocated  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
wafted  from  the  lake.    This  is  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  Mortale,  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  lake,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  forded  without  death,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  having  on 
its    borders    an    accumulation    of  the 
whitened  bones  of  the  various  animals 
that  had  perished  there.    No  bones  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  at  the  time  I  visited 
it,  excepting  of  some  birds,  who,  in 
crossing  the  valley,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  wing  by  the  noxious  effluvia,  as 
at  the  Lake  of  Avernus  of  old ;  neither 
even  close  to  the  lake,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  most  abundant,  is  there  any 
point  at  all  times  unapproachable,  for 
we  ourselves  were  able  to  reach  its  edge 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
From  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  con- 
tinually   escaping,    it   appears    to    be 
throughout  in  a  state  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion, but  its  temperature  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere.   The  colour  of  the  water  is  dark 
and  muddy,  from  the  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment  projected    towards   the  surface, 
owing  to  the  constant   agitation  into 
which  the  pool  is  thrown  by  the  gas 
that  rises  up  through  it;  its  taste  strongly 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  alum,  which  is 
said  to  render  it  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases  of  cattie.    One  of  the 
guides  who  approached  its  edge  filled  a 
bottle  with  the  water,  but  to  have  col- 
lected the  gas  itself  would  have  been  a 
perilous  attempt  I  can  only  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  resembles  that  which  issued 
in  smaller  quantity  from  a  more  in- 
considerable pool  within  100  yards  of 
the  spot,  and  which  consisted  mainly 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.    The  smell,  how- 
erer,  plainly  indicated  that  sulphuretted 

hydrogen  was  Jikewise  emitted  at  tiie 
former 


upon  the  constituents  of  the  contiguous 
rock  was  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing or  instructive  parts  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  in  this  locality." 

The  Lake  of  Amsanctus  may  be  more 
easily  reached  from  the  post-station  of 
Dentecane  on  the  Foggia  road,  and  pro- 
ceeding thence  to  Gesualdo,  where  take 
a  guide,  and  which  is  about  6  m.  from 
Le  Mofete.  There  is  also  a  cross  road, 
but  more  difficult,  from  Benevento, 
by  way  of  Taurasi,  the  ancient  Tau- 
rasia,  mentioned  on  the  sepulchral  uru 
of  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the  Vatican 
Museum. 

On  leaving  Grottaminarda  we  cross 
the  Ufita,  and  obtain  on  the  rt.  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Irevico  (2500  Inhab.), 
9  m.  off  on  the  hills.  It  preserves  the 
name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Trivicus^ 
one  of  the  stages  of  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundusium. 

Incipit  ex  illo  (Beneventum)  monies  Appulia 

notos 
Ostentare  mihi,  quos  torret  Atabulus :  et  quos 
Niinquam  erepsemus,  nisi  nos  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  lacrymoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliis  ramos  urente  camino. 

Sat.  I.  V.  11-81. 

The  next  stage,  which  he  mentions  as 
bearing  a  name  not  to  be  pronounced  in 
verse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Equo- 
tuticus  of  the  Itineraries,  but  all  attempts 
to  define  its  position  have  failed.  A 
long  and  steep  ascent  from  the  banks  of 
the  Ufita  brings  us  to  Ariano. 

From  Ariano  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
Foggia  is  performed  by  rly.  (see  pre- 
ceding route). 


ROUTE  147b. 

FOGGIA  TO  CANDELA,   BY  ASCOLT    AND 
ORDONA. — RAIL. 

Foggia  to  Kil.  Eng.  MUes. 

Cervaro 10           6 

Ordona 9           r> 

Ascoli 12           a 

Candela      ....  8           5 

39  24 

2  trains  daily  in  Ij^  and  2  hrs. 

This  line,  recently  opened,  follows 
the  western  part  of  the  plain  of  La 
Yxx^m,  \i«w«t    to   the   chain  of  the 


former  rent;  and  the  consequences  oi\ KveTHiV[v^*,  wi\  ^«^  ^orovs.  \5cife 
the  ion^^ofltinuecl  action  of  tV\s   g8*\^\Tec\.Vv^^\»^^\'s^.N^^^^"^^^« 
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10  kil.  Cervaro  Stat^  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
junct  Stat,  to  Ariano  and  Benevento 
line,  which  from  here  follows  the 
Cervaro  to  its  source. 

9  kil.  Ordona  Stat.,  the  ancient  stat. 
of  Herdona,  on  the  Via  Appia.  Or- 
dona is  beyond  the  Carapella  torrent, 
one  of  the  streams  descending  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic 

12  kil.  Ascoli,  a  good -sized  village 
of  5700  Inhab. ;  the  town  upon  a  hill ; 
the  Stat  is  in  the  plain,  about  1  m.  on 
1.  bank  of  the  Carapella ;  the  ancient 
Aacuiurn  Apulum.  (See,  for  description 
of  Ordona  and  Ascoli,  Rte.  147,  p.  383.) 

From  here  the  rly.  continues  to  run 
parallel  to  the  Carapella  as  far  as 

8  kil.  Candela  Stat.,  also  a  town  on 
the  borders  of  the  Apulian  plain  and 
Apennines,  near  the  upper  source  of  the 
Carapella.  Here  the  rly.  for  the  present 
ends,  and  from  here  run  roads  to  Melfi, 
Venosa,  and  Lavello,  the  distance  to 
the  former  being  about  15  m.  Candela 
is  situated  about  4  m.  from  the  Ofanto, 
a  considerable  stream,  that  empties 
itself  in  the  Adriatic,  near  Barletta. 


ROUTE  148. 


FOGGIA    TO    OTRANTO,  BY  BARLETTA, 
BARI,  BRINDISI,   AND  LECCE. 

Foggia  to  KU.  Eng.  Miles. 

Orta 20  12 

Cerignola 35  22 

Trinitapoli   ....  52  32 

Barletta 68  42 

Tranl 80  49 

Bisoeglie 88  55 

Molfetta 98  61 

Giovinazzo    ....  104  64 

Santo  Splrito    ...  ill  69 

Bart 122  Y6 

Noia 134  83 

Mela 141  87 

Polignano    ....  155  97 

Monopoli 163  102 

Fasano 176  109 

Ostuni 186  117 

SanVlto 211  131 

Brtndisi 228  139 

S.  Pietro  Verton  .    .  239  148 

Squinzano    ....  249  154 

Trepozzi 253  157 

Leooe 264  164 

ZolUao 282  17S 

Otnnto   .....  310  192 


2  direct  trains  daily  in  6i  and 
lOhrs. 

This  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Great  Adriatic  line  of  rly.  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  most  south-eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  rly.,  leaving  Foggia  for  Bari, 
traverses  a  plain  of  pasturage,  leav- 
ing on  the  rt,  after  crossing  the 
Cervaro  at  the  junct.  stat.  of  that  name, 
where  the  line  to  Candela  branches  off, 
the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  delV  Incoro- 
nata  on  the  opposite  bank,  containing 
a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  tree 
near  this  spot,  and,  4  m.  after  pass- 
ing the  Carapella  river,  reaches  after  20 
kil.  the  Stat,  of  Orta,  at  some  distance 
from  the  town  of  that  name  on  rt. 
Continuing  across  the  plain,  during 
which  there  are  fine  views  of  Ordona 
and  Ascoli,  and  farther  S.  of  Melfi, 
backed  by  the  lofty  cone  of  Monte 
Vulture,  and  of  the  hills  of  Venosa, 
we  reach 

15  kil.  Cerignola  Stat,,  near  the  river 
^16,000  Inhab. ;  Inn,  //  Leone,  indif- 
ferent), a  well-built  city,  supposed  to 
be  on  the  site  of  Ceraunilia,  on  a  rising 
ground,  commanding  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  ap- 
pears like  one  vast  corn-field  without  a 
tree  to  break  its  monotony.  On  the 
28th  April,  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
gained  near  Cerignola  a  victory  over 
Qie  army  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish 
province.  The  battle  began  late  in  the 
evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  hurried  on  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generals.  In  half 
an  hour  the  French  army  was  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours  him- 
self. In  the  ch.,  on  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  an  inscription  recording  this  victory. 
In  the  pnncipal  street  of  Cerignola 
is  a  Roman  milliartum,  recording  that 
Trajan  made  the  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium.  The  distance  marked 
upon  it  is  Lxxxi  from.  t.K<^\3B&x.^s^^'b«^. 

\  road,  W  ^  iiv«t^  ^^x.^^^^'^^*^ 
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leita,  passing  11  m.  Trinitapoli  stat. 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Salpi, 
crossing  the  0£uito  5  m.  before  reach- 
ing Barletta. 

[After  leaving  Cerignola,  a  more 
inland  carria^road  mns  along  the 
base  of  the  hills  through  Canosa  and 
Kavo  to  Bari,  crossing,  at  the  6th  nu, 
the  Ofimto,  the  ancient  Avfidtu,  the 
last  river  of  any  consequence  between 
Manfredonia  and  Taranto,  a  coast-line 
of  nearly  300  m.  It  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata  from  that  of  the 
Terra  di  Ban.  This  rapid  stream,  cele- 
brated for  its  connexion  with  the  battle 
of  Canuse,  is  also  commemorated  by 
Horace: — 

Dicar  qnk  Tiolens  obstrepit  Anfidus, 
Kt  qnk  panper  aqiue  Daouos  agresUom 
Ilegnavit  popalomm,  ex  humili  potena, 
PriDcepg  ^linm  carmen  ad  Italos 
DedoxUse  modos.— Hok.  Carm.  ni.  xxx. 

Sic  tanriformis  volvitur  Anfldos, 
Qui  regna  Datini  pnefloit  Appnli 
Qiitim  saevit,  borrendamque  coltia 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris. 

Hob.  Carm.  iv.  xiv. 

2  m.  after  crossing  the  river  we  pass 
a  gateway,  sometimes  called  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  ancient  Canusium,  and  ascend 
to 

Canosa  (10,000  Inhab.  Inn:  Lo- 
canda  del  Leoney  indifferent),  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the 
rains  of  a  feudal  castle.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  ancient  Canununiy  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  the  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium : — 

sed  pants  longe  polcherrfmns,  ultra 
Calltdns  ut  soleat  humeris  jMitare  viator  : 
Nam  Canusi  lapidosus,  aquae  non  ditior  nrna: 
Qui  locus  a  fortl  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Hob.  Sat.  i.  v.  89. 

The  traveller  will  have  occasion  to 
remark  at  Canosa  the  same  sntty  qua- 
lity of  the  bread  as  noticed  by  Horace 
19  centuries  ago,  which  arises  from  the 
soft  stone  which  fbrms  the  mill-stones 
with  which  the  grain  is  ground. 

Canusium    gave    hospitality  to  the 

remnants  of  the  Roman  army  after  their 

defeat  at  Cannse,  and  Hannibal  never 

succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 

it.    The  Romans  called  the  citizens  of 

LCanusium   Silitiffues,    because,    being 

wtrgely  engaged  in  the  manufkcture  of 

oJJen  cloths,  tiiey  spoke  the  Greek 


language  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
Latin  «f  tiieir  neighbours  with  whom 
Aey  tnded.  Tlie  mule-drivers  of  the 
csty  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  and 
were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his 
charioteers.  The  principal  ch.  of  Ca- 
nosa, dedicated  to  S.  Sabinus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  small  clusters  of  cupolas 
resembling  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the  in- 
terior contains  an  ancient  pulpit  and 
a  remarkable  sculptured  episcopal  chair 
in  marble,  supported  by  rudely  sculp- 
tured elephants,  some  granite  columns 
with  Roman  capitals,  and  six  others  of 
verde-antiqne,  18  ft.  high.  In  a  court 
adjoining  the  ch.  is  the  Tomb  of 
BoHEMONB,  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  son 
of  Robert  Quiscard,  who  died  in  1 102, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso : 

Ma  '1  gran  nemioo  mio  tra  queste  squadre 
Gik  riveder  non  posso ;  e  pur  vi  guato : 
lo  dico  fioemon^,  11  micidiale 
ViBiragg^lor  del  sangne  mio  reale. 

Ger.  Lib.  in.  63. 

It  is  built  of  white  marble,  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  cupola,  with  bronze 
doors  covered  with  sculptures  in  2 
compartments,  arabesques,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  verse ;  in  the  interior  is 
the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited*  It  has  never  been 
ascertained  whether  the  hero  of  Durazzo 
and  Larissa  died  here,  or  at  sea  on 
his  return  from  the  first  crusade.  The 
inscription  on  these  doors  states  that 
his  remains  are  here  interred : — 

GciKardi  coniux,  Aberarda,  hac  conditur  area ; 
SI  graitnm  quseris,  bunc  Canusinmn  babet. 

This  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Aberarda  at  Venosa.  His 
death  took  place  in  1111. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Canusium 
are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Trajan  on  the  side  of  the  Ofanto,  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  numerous 
tombs  excavated  in  the  soft  tufaceous 
rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which  a 
great  many  vases,  gold  ornaments,  and 
small  bronzes  have  been  found.  Th^ 
ruins  of  the  Roman  town  extend 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
modem  one.  The  vases,  only  equalled 
in  size  by  those  of  Ruvo,  are  of  a 
coarser  style  of  painting  than  those  of 
Nola.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also 
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been  found.  There  was  a  collection  of 
Italo-Greek  yases  and  jewellery  in  the 
Casa  Bianca. 

Canosa  sufilered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  August  14,  1851. 

From  Canosa  a  carriage  road  of  9  m. 
leads  to  Minervino  (8000  Inhab.),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  low  hills  called 
Margie  di  Minervino,  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lucub  Minerva,  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle.  Mi- 
nervino gave  the  title  of  Count  to  Gio- 
vanni PipinOi  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  was 
executed  at  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in  the 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  A  road  of  6  m.  leads 
from  Minervino  to  Spinazzola  (6000  In- 
hab.),  whence  a  via  naturale  of  18  m.  to 
Gravina  (Rte.  1 53).  From  Spinazzola  we 
can  proceed  to  LaveUo,  12  m.,  and  from 
there  by  a  good  road  to  Melfi  (Rte. 
151). 

[About  6  m.  N.  of  Canosa,  a  few  re- 
mains on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
mark  ibe  site  of  CANNiB,  ignobilis 
Apulia  vicus ;  but  the  precise  spot  of 
the  great  battle  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  question.  Both  Polybius  and 
Livy  tell  us  that  the  Carthaginians 
faced  the  N.,  with  their  1.  wing  resting 
on  the  river,  whilst  the  Romans  faced 
the  S.,  with  their  cavalry,  forming  the 
rt.  wing,  resting  on  the  river  and  op- 
posing the  1.  wing  of  the  enemy : — In 
dextro  comu^  id  eraJt  flumini  propius, 
Romanes  equites  locant,  .  .  .  GaUos  His' 
panosque  equites  prope  ripam,  Ubvo  in 
comuj  adversus  Romanum  equitatum, — 
Jay.  xxii.  44-46.  Livy  adds  that  by 
this  disposiUon  the  Carthaginians  had 
their  backs  turned  to  the  Vukumus,  a 
wind  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  local 
topographers,  followed  by  Arnold,  have 
therefore  placed  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  river,  which  running 
nearly  from  S.W.  to  N.E.,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  8.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  their  rt  wing  on  the  river. 
But  Swinburne  and  Vaudoncourt,  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr,  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army  witn  the  previous 
movements  made  by  the  Roman  Con- 
suls, place  the  scene  of  action  on  the  N. 
side,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  re- 


mains of  CannsB,  where  the  river,  by  a 
sadden  turn  southwards,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  8.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  the  rt.  wing  on  its  banks. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fiict  that  the  Vultumus  is  undoubtedly 
the  modem  Scirocco,  which  blows  from 
the  S.E.  A  small  rivulet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Vergellus,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florus,  Hannibal  erected  a  bridge 
of  human  bodies;  and  the  name  Pezza 
di  Sangue,  field  of  blood,  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  plain  by  the  peasants,  is 
brought  as  an  additional  traditional 
proof. 

The  latter  name,  however,  may  more 
likely  have  a  less  remote  origin ;  for  in 
1019  Canike]was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  Apulians,  assisted  by  the 
Longobards,  and  led  by  the  Norman 
Drengot,  who  had  arrived  in  Italy  S 
years  before,  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  emperors. 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanus, 
and  with  such  effect  that  out  of  250 
Normans  only  10  survived.  Dren- 
got then  offered  his  sword  to  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  while 
Melo  of  Bari,  the  leader  of  the  Apulians, 
appealed  to  Hennr  II.,  who  marched 
an  army  against  the  Greeks.  In  1083 
Robert  Guiscard  besieged  Cannee,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him  durine  his 
absence  in  Greece,  captured  it  aner  a 
siege  of  2  months,  and  utterly  destroyed 
it.  From  that  time  'no  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  re-occupy  the  site. 
In  1201  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Cannee  between  the  Papal 
and  imperial  forces  and  the  rebellious 
barons  headed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  who  haa  taken  advantage  of 
the  in&ncy  of  Frederick  II.  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  his  authority.  Innocent 
III.,  however,  determined  to  defend  the 
dominions  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Walter  de  Brienne 
against  the  insurgents,  which  was  cat 
to  pieces. 

On  leaving  Canosa,  after  a  gentle  as- 
cent from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view,  we  leave  the  road  to  Andria  on 
the  rt,  and  proceed  over  a  level  country, 
partly  covered  with  olive  plantationt 
and  vineyards,  to  rejoin  thft  tV^.V^Sl 
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15  kO.  TrmAf^pOiSUL 

M  IdL  ffnm  TrmHapfX)  Bablbta 
SUd.  (23/KN)  hUL— In:  Locaaaa 
Ficrnnofca ;  ^  Tc^r  coiiifiKtable,'' Jfoy, 
1665 — C.  /".),  a  fine  tovn^Ae  difittlor 
a  ^aUrut,  and  n^poied  to  oecmrthe 
fiteof  a  Greek  iovii  ealkd  BardJi  (?> 
It  »  d^gfatfbUj 


and  Is  iiuTOttDded  Irjr  vails  and  tovcn. 
Birirtta    has  a  e°^  barimir,  partly 
ibnned    and    protected    bj    a    mole, 
and    mainrahtt  a    oonadeiable   ochd- 
meree  vith   Greece   and    the   looian 
fdandi      The  gatewaj  leading  to  the 
hartxMir  k  of  nnnsnsl  magnitude  and 
magnificence.    The  castle  was  fimnerly 
one  of  the  three  strongest  lUlniaMa  of 
Ital J.     The  principal  db.  has  a  loftj 
steqile  and  an  el^ant  &$ade.    A  Lalin 
inscription   reoor£  the  coronation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  vithin  its  walls. 
In  the  {nazzanear  the  eh.of  S.  Ste£uio 
is  a  ccjosnl  bronze  statne  15  ft  high, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Emp.  Herac- 
lins,  or,  accordmg  toothers,  Theodostos, 
and  to  hare  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 
during  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Monte 
S.  Angelo.    There    is  a  good  theatre 
here.     In  1259  Bfanfred  held  at  Bar- 
letta  the  first  tournament  seen  in  this 
part  of  Europe,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
Baldwin  II.,  Uie  last  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.    During  the  contests  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
arising  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty, 
Barletta  was  occupied  by  GonsaWo  de 
Cordova,  who  was  besieged  there  in 
1502  bv  the  Duke  de  Nemours.     Both 
generals  were  unwilling  to  give  battle, 
and  the  troops  as  well  as  the  officers  were 
soon  weary  o^  inaction.    The  cavalry  of 
both  armies  was  composed  of  the  ^ite  of 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ;  and  the 
French  having  offended  the  Italians  who 
were  in  the  Spanish  ranks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  claim  to  superiority 
between  French  and  Italians  by  tourna- 
ment.   Thirteen  cavaliers  were  chosen 
from  each  side.     Among  the  French 
champions   were   Guy  de   la  Mothe, 
juries  de  Torgnes,  and  Jacques  de  la 
^■Iptne;    among  the  Italians    were 
^K  Fieramosca,  Bomanello  da  ForH, 
^^fytla  dM  Lodu    The  Venetians, 


and  were  oon- 
adered  to  be  a  neitral  party,  "mere  ap> 
pointed  to  arrange  the  hs&  and  appoint 
the  jndges.  Prospero  Cc^onna  was  ap- 
poiiited  aeeopd  ior  the  Italians,  and 
Bayard,  the  "cikevalier  sans  penr  €C 
saBS  reproche,''  for  the  Fnsieh.  The 
spot  adected  fior  the  tomnament  was 
between  Andria  and  Corato,  near  the 
place  now  called  Ephaffio.  At  the  first 
shock  seven  of  the  French  champiocs 
were  overthrown;  but  the  others  de- 
fended themsdves  with  such  bravery, 
that  after  a  combat  erf*  6  hrs.  the  jndg^ 
separated  the  combatants,  and  dtsdared 
it  a  drawn  battle. 

[There  is  a  diligence  3  times  a  week 
between  Barletta  and  Melfi  in  10  hrs^ 
paffiing  by  Canosa,  Lavello,  Barile,  and 
k^ioUa,  c(»rre^oiiding  with  another 
fiom  Mdfi  to  Naples,  by  Potenza, 
Anletta,  EbolL] 

The  riy.  al<mg  the  shore  betwetfn 
Barletta  and  Bari,  pasang  through  vi  De- 
yards  and  <dive  and  almond  plantations, 
IS  one  of  the  most  pleasing  on  the  £L 
coast  of  Italy;  but  its  attractions  are 
doe  more  to  the  general  mr  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  hi^  cultivation  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  The  numerous 
conical  towers  or  huts,  caDed  Speech  ie, 
which  are  seen  in  the  vineyardss  are 
constructed  of  the  stones  picked  ofiT  the 
fields,  to  contain  the  implements  of  tlie 
husbandman,  and  afford  him  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  rt.  are  namermis 
towns,  forming  a  long  line,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  road  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Adriatic. 

12  kil.  Traki  Stat.  ( 1 8,600  Tnhab.  -, 
Inns:  Albergodi  Dionisio,  in  the  Larao 
S.  Francesco,  the  best;  Mbergo  dell  a 
Stella,  and  Albergo  ddV  Annunziata, 
both  fiur),  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  and 
of  the  law  courts  of  the  province  of  Bari, 
is  a  well-built  town,  snrroimded  by  crum- 
bling walls,  partly  built  by  Frederick  II. 
The  port  has  a  circular  harbour,  with 
good  quays.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  Venetians  during  their  short  occu- 
pation of  Trani  at  the  end  of  the  15th, 
and  repaired  by  Charles  III.  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  centy. ;  but  it  has 
become  almost  useless  fi^r  any  but  small 
craft,  by  the   accumulation  of  mud. 
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Around  it  are  numerous  handsome 
houses.  In  the  middle  ages  Trani  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
the  East,  and  was  one  of  the  points  of 
embarkation  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
at  Trani  that  Manfred  received  his 
bride  Elena,  daughter  of  the  Despot 
of  Epirus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1259. 
The  Templars  had  an  hospital  in  the 
town,  to  which  belonged  an  elegant 
little  ch.  with  the  richest  details,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  cathedral, 
built  on  a  point  surrounded  on  nearly 
all  its  sides  by  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  monuments  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  bronze  doors  were 
executed  by  Barisanua  of  Trani  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12thcenty. ;  they  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Ravello 
(see  p.  302)  by  the  same  artist.  The 
steeple  is  more  than  260  ft.  high. 
The  interior,  which  was  light  and 
beautiful,  was  sadly  whitewashed  and 
modernised  by  an  archbishop  in  1837. 
In  the  narrow  streets  near  the  cathedral 
there  are  still  some  most  beautiful 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city  are  9  Roman  milestones. 
There  is  a  tneatre.  The  vineyards  of 
the  neighbourhood  produce  a  sweet 
wine,  the  Moscato  dt  Tranij  held  in 
great  repute.  The  fig-trees  are  planted 
in  the  fields  in  rows,  and  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Columella, 
like  dwarfs  and  espaliers.  Trani  re- 
presents Turenum  of  the  Itineraries,  or 
2'ranum,  from  Trajan,  as  stated  on  an 
inscription  over  one  of  the  gates. 

8  kil.  BUceylie  Stat,  (17,600  Inhab.— 
Inn :  La  Posta,  tolerable),  built  on  a 
promontory  defended  by  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  high  road  passes 
through  a  suburb.  The  currants  of 
Bisceglie  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  During  the  crusades, 
Bisceglie  had  an  hospital  founded  by 
Bohemond  for  pilgrims  going  to  and 
arriving  from  tne  Holy  Land.  Some 
ruins  of  it  still  exist. 

Between  this  and  Molfetta,  on  the  rt. 
of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  ch.  of  Greek 
architecture,  known  as  the  Vigne  di  S» 
Giacomo,  where  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery once  existed.  Near  it  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria  di  Martiri, 


boilt  in  1161   by  King  William  the 
Good. 

10  kil.  Molfetta  Stat.  ('21,600  In- 
hab. ;  Inn,  Albergo  dello  Uoya, dirty \  an 
episcopal  see,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  shore,  and  contains  some  handsome 
houses,  distinguished,  like  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  this  coast,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  their  masonry.  In  the  15th 
centy.  the  merchants  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  those  of  Amalfi  that  the 
citizens  of  one  place  should  be  consi- 
dered citizens  of  the  other.  The  castle 
was  the  prison  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, husband  of  Joanna  I.  after  the 
death  of  the  queen ;  but  he  was  released 
in  1384  by  Charles  Durazzo,  after  his 
rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  had  been  carried 
off  by  plague.  In  1 529  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French  army  under 
Lautrec.  Linguiti,  who  introduced 
the  modem  system  of  treatment  for 
the  insane  at  Aversa,  was  bom  at  Mol- 
fetta in  1774. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  Pulo  di  Molfetta^  a 
nitre  cavern,  1^  m.  from  the  town :  it  is 
a  circular  cavity  in  the  limestone,  about 
1400  ft.  in  circumference,  and  112  deep. 
In  the  limestone  strata  are  numerous 
oval  caverns  hollowed  out  in  rows, 
forming  in  appearance  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  5  tiers,  resembling  the  boxes 
of  a  theatre.  The  nitre  is  collected  in 
these  caverns  and  in  fissures,  and  is  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
The  road  passes  through  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  to 

6  kil.  Giovinazzo  Stat.,  on  the  sea- 
shore, supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Netium^ 
or  Natiolumy  and  remarkable  for  a  large 
poor-house  or  Ospizio,  founded  by 
King  Ferdinand  I.,  and  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons. 
At  present  upwards  of  500  children 
are  there  mfdntained  and  instructed  in 
the  useful  arts ;  they  are  divided  into  3 
classes,  proiettiy  mendici,  and  orfani. 
In  a  separate  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, children  and  youths  condemned 
to  imprisonment  by  the  laws  are 
similarly  instructed  with  a  view  to 
reclaim  them  from  their  evil  habits. 

7  kil.  Santo  Spirito  Stat. 

11  kil.  Babx  (60,300  Inhab.—  Inns  : 
there  is  a  neyr  and  very  ^e^^d  Vkol^  \ 
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RUorgjmemta,  '^tur  npenor  to  anr- 
thing  in  these  parts," — C<fmi  G^  Jan. 
1^8.  The  adjoining  cafe  of  tlie  nine 
name,  and  belonging  to  the  ome  owners, 
ift  one  of  the  best  u  Italy— €  J'.),  the 
capital  of  the  prorinee  and  tke  aee 
of  an  archbishop,  is  ntnated  on  a  small 
penJBsnla,  and  is  in  point  of  nze  and 
importance  the  second  town  of  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  The  new  snb- 
nrb  is  regidariy  bmilt,  and  contains 
many  eood  houses,  a  laige  palace 
of  the  Intendente,  ind.  a  thotre,  next 
in  size  to  that  of  S.  Gurlo  at  Na- 
ples. It  has  a  conTenient  port  formed 
by  2  moles,  and  carries  on  an  extensiTc 
trade  with  Trieste  amd  Dalmatia,  the 
exports  consisting  chiefly  of  oliye-oil, 
almonds,  and  gnun.  It  preseryes  the 
name  of  Barium,  on  the  Via  AppiOy 
one  of  the  cities  said  to  haye  been 
foonded  by  lapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus. 
The  neighbouring  sea  abounds  now  in 
fishy  as  in  the  days  of  Horace : — 

PMtera  tempestas  melior ;  ris  p^for,  ad  aaqae 
Aui  mcenia  piacosL— iSo^.  i.  v.  96. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Barium  pre- 
yious  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Apulia; 
but  its  coins  attest  its  Greek  origin,  and 
its  haying  been  a  place  of  some  consi- 
deration   in  the   3rd  centy.  B.C.     Its 
strong  fortifications  were  £mious  during 
the  contests  of  the  middle  ages.    After 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed 
by  the  Longobards,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,   who    made    it   the    cajntal  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cata- 
|>an,   and,  with    short  intenrals,   held 
It   for  nearly  2  centuries,  till  it  be- 
came one  of  Ine  strongholds  of  the  Nor- 
mans.   The  Saracens,  who  were  driyen 
from  Bari  in  871  by  Louis  II.,  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it 
in  1002,  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  a 
Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo   II.,  had  not  come  to 
its  relief.    In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  inhalntants  erected  in  the  old 
market-place  a  figure  of  the  lion  of  S. 
Mark,  which   is  still  lying  there  ne- 
glected   and  forgotten.     William  the 
.    Bad,  against  whom  Bari  had  rebelled, 
[  razed  it  to  the  ground  in   1156.    In 
be  14th  centy,  Bari  was  erected  into 


a  dndiy,  wlndi,  after  patsring  into  die 
hands  of  sereral  masters,  at  tiie  end  of 
the  15th  eenty.  was  ceded  to  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Sfbrza  of  Milan^  who  went  to  lire  at 
Bari,  and  from  whom  Bona  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Poland,  inherited  it.  After 
the  deatii  of  her  husband.  Bona  re- 
tired to  Bari  in  1555,  where  she  died  in 
the  casde  in  1558,  leaving  the  duchy  of 
Bari,  by  her  will,  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  thus  reuniting  it  to  the  crown. 
Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  died  also  in  the 
castle,  of  the  plague,  in  Oct.  1384,  dnring 
his  long  war  with  KingCharles  Dnrazzo, 
who  neariy  perished  from  the  same  dis- 
ease at  Ibrietta.  The  casUe  is  about 
1  m.  in  circuit,  has  5  bastions  and  2 
towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which  is 
entire  is  now  used  as  a  tel^;raph  sta- 
tion. At  the  N.  end  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  whidi,  according  to  a  long 
inscription  upon  it,  was  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  of  S.  Francis  of  AssisL 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con. 
spicuous  as  one  of  the  first  Christian 
bishoprics.  The  Priory  of  S.  Nicholas 
was  founded  in  1087,  on  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Catapan,  given  by  Robert 
Guiscard  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  renudns  of  the  saint,  brought 
from  Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native 
mariners.  It  was  largely  endowed  by 
Robert  himself  and  his  son  Roger, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  kingdom.  The  eh.,  with 
a  Gothic  fi&cade,  has  7  doors,  and  2 
aisles  divided  from  the  nave  by  marble 
columns.  Over  the  nave  is  a  large 
gallery,  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  and  richly  gilt 
Over  the  altar  on  rt.  of  choir  is 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  4  saints, 
by  JBartolommeo  Vivarini  da  Murano, 
signed,  and  dated  1473,  an  excellent 
picture;  and  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Martin  an  interesting  painting  on  a 
gold  ground,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenza  Behind  the  choir 
is  THE  Tomb  of  Bona  Sforza, 
Dowager  Queen  of  Poland.  It  was 
sculptured  at  Venice  in  1593.  It  is  a 
large  sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  upon 
1  which  rests  the  effigy  of  the  queen  in 
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white  marble,  in  a  praying  attitude. 
Id  niches  behind  it  are  figmns  of  the 
Polish  saints,  Casimir  and  Stanislaus ; 
and  on  each  side  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Polish  provinces.  Roberto 
Chyurlia  da  Bari,  tne  prothonotary  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Kobert  de  Flandres,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  d' Anjou,  at  Naples,  on  the  spot 
where  he  read  the  sentence  on  Con- 
radin,  is  also  buried  in  this  ch.  Of 
the  3  chairs  which  are  shown,  the  oldest 
is  said  to  be  the  coronation  one  of 
Roger ;  the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  who  is  always  the  first  canon  of 
the  ch. ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  prior 
on  state  occasions:  it  is  remarkable, 
and  supported  by  3  crouching  human 
figures  and  an  elephant.  In  1098 
Urban  II.  held  in  this  ch.  a  council  of 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  Auselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present. 
An  inscription,  comparatively  modem, 
would  make  us  believe,  against  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  Roger,  after  the 
parliament  of  barons  at  Salerno,  was 
crowned  here  King  of  Sicily  in  .1 130,  by 
the  legate  of  the  anti]>ope  Anacletus  II. 
In  the  splendid  crypt,  whose  archi- 
tecture resembles  so  much  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  S.  Nicholas^  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  called  the  Manna 
di  S.  Nicola  di  Bari,  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draws 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  high  altar  is 
covered  with  silver  bas-relie&  repre- 
senting the  history  of  his  life.  The 
Campanile,  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the 
ch.,  is  lofty  and  in  perfect  repair ;  in 
its  lower  story  is  an  archway,  as  at 
Barletta,  through  which  passes  one  of 
the  thoroughfares  of  the  town. 

The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Sa- 
binus,  was  originally  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  The  interior  was  seriously 
injured  by  alterations  made  in  174.5 
by  the  Aiichbishop  Gaeta,  who  changed 
the  ceiling  and  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  covered  with 
stucco  the  fine  columns  of  granite  and 


marble  which  divide  the  aisles.  The 
altar  of  S.  Rocoo  has  a  painting  by 
TintorettOj  and  opposite  one  by  IPaul 
Veronese,  The  two  paintings  of  the 
apse  are  by  Mattia  Preti,  The  hand- 
some crypt  contains  the  body  of  S. 
Sabinus,  with  his  silver  bust,  and  a 
painting  of  the  Byzantine  school,  called 
the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli.  The 
2  bell-towers  at  the  £.  extremity,  270 
palmi  high,  have  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Moorish  campanile  of  Seville.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Vesoovado,  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Sabinus,  on  a  column  of  granite. 

The  ch.  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Maria 
del  Buon  Consiglio  has  a  good  picture 
by  Pietro  da  Cortonaf  and  the  ch.  of 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Giacomo  has  a  S. 
Benedict  and  the  Nativity  by  Ludomco 
Vaccaro,  and  a  S.  Giacomo  and  the  Beato 
Bernardo  Tolomei  by  J)e  Matteis,  In 
the  ch.  of  the  Capuchins  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  is  attri- 
buted to  Paul  Veronese, 

The  post-road  fVom  Bari,  now 
replaced  by  a  rly.  as  far  as  Taranto, 
crosses  the  isthmus,  and  from  there 
proceeds  through  Lecce  to  Otranto. 
Another,  running  nearly  parallel 
to  the  rly.  from  Barletta  to  Bari, 
proceeds  inland  from  Canosa  to  Bari, 
passing  through  several  towns.  We 
shall  describe  the  sites  on  the  latter 
road  before  we  proceed  to  Taranto. 

The  government  contract  mail- 
steamers  between  Ancona  and  Naples 
call  at  Bari  once  a  week  on  their  out- 
ward and  return  voyages,  arriving  from 
Ancona  and  Manfredonia  on  the  Satur- 
days, and  from  Naples  afid  Messina 
on  Wednesdays,  reaching  Ancona  and 
Messina  on  the  Fridays  and  Satur- 
days, and  Naples  on  the  Mondays :  the 
distance  to  Brindisi  is  about  75  Eng. 
miles ;  to  Manfredonia  58. 


EXCUBSION    TO     ANDBIA,     CASTEL    DEL 
MONTE,  CORATO,  RUYO,  AND  TERLIZZI. 

[The  places  described  in  this  portion 
of  our  route  can  be  roost  easily  visited 
from  the  stations  of  Bax\fe\\a., '^'ws 
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JM&rfk'/fHi//,    FroM  Aadria,  road*  of 
1  M.  «9i^  l«aid  to  hwietU  and  Tram* 

A  trtMUsyath  of  Msniy  12;  n.  leads 
fr//m  Aiidna  to  ^AttUl  dd  M*mU,  the 
fay//firft#;  \tuit\Mt%'*tal  t4  Frtderkk  11^ 
f4stif!*f*i  on  tb#;  Mtmmit  of  a  bill  m  a 
M^^i^  wiMtsnttm,  00  the  chain  called 
t^Mf  Muffft^i  ili  Mirufrziri/ti  ao4  commaiid' 
i»f(  aff  4;xt4?tMtire  view  of  the  pUin 
fdrHUihinp^  Ut  tint  Mra  and  dotted  with 
Ufwm,  U  i»  »tiH  an  imponiog  pile, 
wiffthy  of  the  mtttwiry  of  the  great 
mnpt^rttr ;  it  h  \ml\t  in  an  rx^onal  form, 
with  8  hexagwial  Umer»i  in  a  rich  and 
rtfmarkahl#  fdyU  of  Haraceuo-Gothic 
architecture.  It*  uplendid  maaonry  is 
almost  as  uarfect  now  as  when  the  edi- 
fit!4i  was  nrst  erected,  but  it  is  totally 
alMimlfmed  bv  its  present  proprietor, 
i\u^  Duke  of  AndrCa,  and  allowed  to 
fall  into  ruin.  There  is  a  single  en- 
imnc<)  towards  the  S.E.  The  windows 
nn*  iMfttutiful  specimens  in  the  pointed 
uiid  round-headed  styles ;  the  roo&  of 
th«  several  chambers  are  yaulted ;  and 
the  ribs  of  the  arches  in  the  upper  rooms 
rest  upon  triple  clustered  columns  of 
frMie  marble,  the  material  used  in 
'ut  cottitmctlon  ot  the  ribif  boMct,  and 
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Bmvo  (ao  laa;  9000  Infaab.), 
pjtag  the  site,  said  letaining,    almost 
tmaltered,  the  naaie  of  Bmbi: — 


Inie  Rnbos  tea  perreninras ;  ntpole  loDgum 
Gnpeotei  iter,  et  faetam  oorrapthis  imbri. 

Hoe.  Sat.  i.  v.  54. 

BoTo  is  celebrated  for  the  Greek 
tombs  aboonding  in  vases  fimnd  in  its 
Ti^itj,  which  are  the  largest  known 
Signor  Jatta  has  a  very  extensive 
series  of  antiquities  from  the  enTi- 
rons  in  his  own  house.  The  largest 
and  finest  vases  discovered  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 
Some  fine  bronze  armour  lately  dis< 
covered  here  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  ear  of  corn  upon  the 
coins  of  Rubi  shows  that  the  district 
was  celebrated  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is 
now,  for  its  grain. 

77ie  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its 
W.  front,  covered  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, the  portal  beinjg  flanked  by  co- 
lumns, supported  by  lions  and  griffons, 
surmounted  by  a  good  rose  window, 
di  OIL  ftom  BttTO  we  reach  . 
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Terlizzi  (16,700  Inhab.),  On  the 
site  of  Tumciutnt  a  neat  town,  con- 
containing  a  small  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Pau  family.  Though 
some  of  its  finest  things  have  disap- 
peared, it  still  contains  specimens  by 
Perugino,  Spagnoletto,  Domenichino, 
Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  The  Theca 
Calamariay  or  inkstand,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  167),  was  found 
in  1745  in  an  ancient  tomb  near  Ter- 
lizzi. From  Terlizzi  we  may  turn  on 
the  1.  to  Molfetta,  6  m.  off,  or  proceed 
onwards,  after  7  m.  through  groves  of 
olive  and  almond  trees,  to 

Bitonto  (24,000  Inhab.),  a  flourishing 
town,  nearly  retaining  the  name  of  Bu' 
tuntum^  whose  coins  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
cient times.  The  Duomo,  dedicated  to 
S.  Valentine,  a  handsome  ch.  in  the 
Italo-Gothic  style,  has  2  interesting 
ambones,  made  by  Nicolaua  Sacerdos 
in  1229:  it  is  a  noble  building.  In 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Silvi  there  is  a 
good  sculptured  Renaissance  Loggia, 
A.D.  1502,  with  busts  and  sculptures. 
Near  it  is  a  pillar  commemorating 
the  death  of  a  Spanish  general  slain 
in  the  service  of  Charles  Durazzo.  From 
Bitonto  we  may  either  proceed  to  Bari, 
9i  m.  off,  or  strike  inland  on  the  rt. 
to  BitettOf  6  m.,  passing  at  the  4th 
m.  through  Palo  (6000  Inhab.),  prettily 
placed  on  a  hill,  and  known  for  its  deli- 
cious wines,  called  Aleatico,  Zagarese, 
and  Moacato,  From  Bitetto,  where  we 
fall  into  the  rly.  from  Bari  to  Gioia 
and  Taranto,  we  may  either  turn  to 
Bari  on  the  1.,  or  to  Altamura  on  the 
rt.  (Rte.  153),  or  proceed  in  a  S.E. 
direction,  and,  passing  through  San- 
nicandro  to  Montrone  (3000  Inhab.), 
7  m.,  whose  principal  ch.  contains  a 
painting  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  attri- 
buted to  Titian^  cross  the  high  road 
from  Bari  to  Taranto  near  Casamassima, 
and  proceed  through  Butigliano  and 
Conversano  to  meet  near  Poligiiano  the 
rly.  to  Brindisi  (Rte.  149).] 

12  kil.  Noia  Stat, 

7  kil.  Mola  Stat.  (10,000  Inhab.), 
a  small  port.  In  1710,  11,000  of  its 
inhab.  were  swept  away  bv  the  plague. 
Passing  a  richly  cultivated  country,  di- 
versified by  olive,  almond,  and  caroT;ba 


trees,  by  a  good  road  of  3  m.  to  the  rt. 
we  readi 

14  kil.  Polignanoh  Mare  Stat  (6000 
Inhab.),  pictoresqnely  situated  on  a  high 
rocky  cliff,  in  which  is  a  large  and  curi- 
ous cavern  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Several  remains  of  antiquity  and  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Ametum  (?)  A  road  of  6  m.  from  here 
leads  on  the  rt.  to  Conversano  (9000  In- 
hab.), the  see  of  a  bishop,  wiUi  a  large 
Benedictine  nunnery,  in  whose  archives 
are  preserved  some  curious  letters]  of 
Mary  d'Enghien,  the  wife  of  King  Ladis- 
laus.  At  Conversano  the  inland  road 
coming  from  Canosa  joins. 

8  kil.  Monopcli  S^at.  (1 6,000  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  a  painting  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Palma  Vecchxo,  About 
5  m.  beyond  Monopoli,  on  the  seashore, 
is  Torre  d'Egnaxia^  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Gnatia,  where  Horace  and  his 
companions,  Meceenas,  Virgil,  Heliodo- 
rus,  and  Plotius,  were  amused  by  the 
pretended  miracle  of  the  incense  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  without  fire : — 

Dehinc  Goatia,  lympliis 
Iratis  extrncta,  dedit  risusque  Jocosqne ; 
Dum,  flamma  sine,  thura  liquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cnpit :  credat  Judteua  Apelia, 
Non  egio.—ScU.  i.  v.  97. 

A  few  Messapian  inscriptions  and 
numerous  vases,  terracottas,  and  gold 
ornaments  have  been  discovered  on  the 
spot.  The  road  leaves  the  shore  at 
Monopoli,  and  proceeds  S.  to 

13  kil.  Faaano  Stat.  (10,000  Inhab.), 
a  tliriving  town,  6  m.  beyond  which  we 
enter  the  Terra  d*  Otranto, 

10  kil.  Ostuni  Stat.,  a  flourishing 
town  of  14,000  Inhab.,  picturesquely 
situated,  with  a  well-preserved  and 
beautiful  ch. ;  there  is  a  fine  view  from 
it  of  the  olive-clad  coast.  4  m.  from  it 
Caromgno  is  passed.  Oaks  occur  scat- 
tered among  the  olive-grounds  by  the 
roadside. 

25  kil.  S,  Vito  Stat.,  6  m.  from  the 
town,  of  5200  Inhab.,  on  rt. 

17  kil.  Brindisi  Stat.,  close  to  the 
town  outside  the  gate,  Porta  Mesogue 
(9000  Inhab.— /nns;  H6tel  d'Orient, 
kept  bv  Widow  Certini,  who  had 
that    of  tKe   «A.m^  Ti'd.TCi^  ^   ^^-^^^ 
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and  deserves  to  be  encouraged ;  rooms 
dean,  house  very  decently  managed; 
civil  people ;  a  caf^  and  restaurant  on 
ground  floor ; — ^Hotel  d' Angleterre*  kept 
by  Gallo,  also  from  Corfu,  tolerably 
good  and  clean:  English  spoken  at 
both— if.  <?.,  May,  18(>8),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  an 
Archbishop.  Bnmdunum,  the  great 
naval  station  of  the  Roman  empire  (on 
the  Adriatic),  had  become  a  miserable 
place,  owing  to  malaria ;  its  port 
choked  up  with  sand,  its  streets  con- 
sisting of  dilapidated  houses,  and  the 
whole  place  wearing  the  aspect  of 
want  and  misery,  until  lately,  when 
the  prolongation  of  the  Great  Southern 
Rly.,  and  the  improvement  in  the 
harbour  accommodation,  have  led  to 
great  improvements.  As  the  port 
of  embarkation  for  the  Roman  armies 
for  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  much 
patronized  by  the  emperors;  and 
it  is  celebrated  for  the  siege  sustained 
in  it  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  its  citadel  with  the  consuls  and 
senators  of  Rome,  against  the  vic- 
torious army  of  J.  Ceesar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accurately  described  by  the 
latter  {Bell,  Civ,  i.  25) ;  but  it  is  to 
him  that  the  first  attempts  to  destroy  the 
harbour  must  be  attributed.  At  the  con- 
vention held  here  to  adjust  the  disputes 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  AlecsB- 
nas  was  accompanied  by  Horace : — 

Brundnsium  longas  finis  chartaeqne  viffique. 

Pacuvius  the  painter  and  dramatic 
poet,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil  died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  Sept. 
22,  B.C.  19.  During  the  Norman  rule, 
Tancred  assembled  at  Brindisi  the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,  to  witness  the 
marriage  of  his  fiivourite  son  Roger 
with  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor.  At  that  period  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  when  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  ceased,  Brindisi  sank 
into  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
Still  greater  disasters  were  inflicted 
on  it  by  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Louis 
King  of  Hungry  in  1348,  and  again  by 
Louis  of  Anjou  in  the  same  century. 
In   J  456  an  earthquake  overthrew  the 


buildings,  and  buried  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ruins. 
From  this  disaster  it  has  never  reco- 
vered. Several  of  the  Angevine  and 
Aragonese  princes  endeavoured  to  re-  ' 
store  its  prosperity,  but  the  loss  of 
population  and  the  increasing  malaria 
of  the  district  made  it  impossible  to 
arrest  the  gradual  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  pro- 
montory between  two  anns  of  the 
sea  which  form  its  Inner  Harbour, 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  with  a 
depth  of  22  ft.  water,  and  is  secure 
from  every  wind.  The  dykes,  which 
by  narrowing  the  entrance  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ruin  of  Biindia 
as  a  port,  were  constructed  bv  Csesar. 
The  injury,  however,  which  they  have 
caused  is  now  in  course  of  being  re- 
moved, and  nothing  but  skilfiil  en- 
gineering is  necessary  to  restore  the 
harbour  to  its  ancient  state  of  efficiency, 
and  to  remove  the  causes  which  now 
afflict  the  neighbourhood  with  malaria. 

Considerable  works  have  been  al- 
ready executed,  and  are  progressing 
rapidly,  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Brindisi,  especially  of  the 
inner  one,  where  vessels  drawing  18  or 
19  ft.  water  can  enter  and  moor  along- 
side the  quays.  Its  eastern  arm,  which 
is  1200  yds.  long  by  200  wide,  has 
already  a  handsome  quay  nearly  com- 
pleted, along  which  vessels  drawing  24 
to  25  ft.  will  be  able  to  moor;  the 
works  on  the  western  are  in  progress: 
it  will  also  be  bordered  by  a  quay, 
alongside  of  which  vessels  of  even 
larger  draught  of  water  will  be  able 
to  lie.  In  the  Outer  Harbour  a  break- 
water is  in  progress  to  close  up  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  roads,  called  La  Bocca 
di  Puglia,  between  the  mainland  and 
the  island  of  Sant'  Andrea,  and  a  mole 
at  the  extremity  of  the  latter  to  pro- 
tect the  inner  roads  from  E.  winds  and 
seas.  The  channel  that  connects  the 
Outer  with  the  Inner  Harbour,  280 
yds.  long  and  100  wide,  is  bordered  by 
a  boundary  wall  to  prevent  loose  earth 
and  sand  falling  in  to  diminish  its 
depth.  Lights  have  been  erected  on 
the    Forte   ^   Mare,    and    upon    the 
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Petagne  Rocks,  which  bound  on  the 
W.  and  £.  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
roads. 

The  trade  of  Brindisi  has  scarcely 
increased  since  the  opening  of  the  rly. 
**  Its  market  is  veil  supplied  with  pro- 
visions. I  have  never  tasted  better  beef 
out  of  England"  —J£,  G.,  May,  1868. 
The  town  is  little  improved,  being  a 
very  mass  of  filth.  A  new  street  is 
projected  from  the  rly.  stat.  to  the 
Cathedral,  Custom-houSe,  and  the  quays 
of  the  Inner  Harbour.  A  branch  line 
will  strike  off  ultimately  on  1.  beyond  the 
Stat,  to  the  new  qua^  on  the  £.  harbour. 

Near  the  town  is  a  Gothic  portal 
of  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  notice. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  parallel  range  of 
columns,  in  some  respects  like  St.  Stefano 
Kotondo  at  Kome.  The  walls  offer 
some  remains  of  frescoes.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  In 
the  cathedral,  which  has  suffered  much, 
took  place  the  marriage  and  coronation 
of  Frederick  II.  and  his  second  wife 
Yolanda  in  1225.  Almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Brindisi  is  its  Castle, 
flanked  by  enormous  round  towers, 
founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Charles  V.  It  forms  a 
striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  marble  column  near  the  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  in  the  public  square  of 
Lecce,  is  50  ft.  high,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  capital,  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  sea  divinities,  and  was  set 
up  here  by  one  Lupas  Protaspata,  in 
the  11th  centy.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  Lecce  column  originally 
stood  is  also  still  preserved  here. 
These  columns,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  served  for  ancient  nre-besucons, 
formed  part  of  a  Pagan  Temple,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  outside  the 
gate  leading  towards  Messagne.  The 
house  in  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  expired  is  shown  near  this  marble 
column.  About  Ij  m.  N.N.W.  from 
Brindisi  is  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
or  La  Madonna  del  Casale,  with  a 
peculiar  and  very  Iperfect  front,  and 
a  portal  with  a  pointed  arch. 

Brindisi  has  a  public  library  in  the 
Seminario,  founded  by  Archbishop  di 
Leo,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 


native  place ;  besides  the  books,  chiefly 
on  ecclesiastical  literature,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  coins,  bronzes,  &c. 

The  country  around  Brindisi,  parti- 
cularly towards  Lecce,  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  lentiscus,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  restincOf  and  used  for 
fiiel.  In  the  district  nearest  the  town 
the  vine  is  extensively  cultivated,  the 
wine  produced  from  which  having  been 
one  of  the  most  important  affricultural 
products  of  the  commune  of  Brindisi. 

The  government  contract  steamers 
between  Ancona  and  Naples  call  here 
every  week  on  their  outward  and  return 
voyages,  those  from  Bari  and  Ancona 
on  the  Sundays,  from  Naples  and 
Messina  on  the  Wednesdays,  arriving 
in  the  morning  and  remaining  some 
hours  :  the  distance  by  sea  to  Bari  being 
about  58  Eng.  m.,  and  to  Gallipoli  110 
— on  both  voyages  calling  at  Corfu  be- 
tween Brindisi  and  Gallipoli.  A  mail 
steamer  sails  from  Brindisi  for  Alex- 
andria every  Monday  at  2  p.m.,  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  Overland  mail  boats 
from  Suez, employing  82  hrs.  A  steamer 
arrives  at  BrincQsi  from  Corfu  on  the 
Wednesdays  at  8  a.m.,  returning  on 
the  Sundays  at  2  p.m.  The  steamers 
of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Company,  from 
Trieste  for  Smyrna  and  the  Levant,  call 
at  Brindisi  every  Friday  going  and  re- 
turning. 

There  are  British  (H.  Grant,  Esq.) 
and  United  States  Consuls  at  Brindisi. 

Since  Brindisi  has  become  one  of  the 
places  of  embarkation  by  the  overland 
route  to  India,  passengers  on  the  out- 
ward journey  can  have  their  luggage 
sealed  up  by  the  Customs  officials  on 
entering  the  Italian  territory,  which 
will  prevent  its  being  searched  until  it 
has  been  put  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Alexandria.  On  arriving  at  Brindisi 
iugg^e  is  examined  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  with  every  expedition,  on 
arriving  from  Alexandria,  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  Custom-house, 
which  entailed  much  delay  and  annoy- 
ance, often  preventing  travellers  catch- 
ing the  express  trains  for  Naples  and 
Bologna.  When  the  steamer  arrives 
later  than  the  direct  train  which  starts 
at  5.50,  a  special  express  one  is  ds;* 
spatched  as  Ua  ^  IS^V^^g^s^ 
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The  question  of  the  port  of  departure 
of  the  oyerland  mail  for  India  having 
attracted  of  late  much  attention,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place,  in  speaking  of  Brindisi,  to  refer 
to  the  subject 

As  a  place  of  departure,  Brindisi  has 
certainly  Tery  considerable  advantages, 
even  now,  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion and  the  diminished  sea  voyage, 
as  compared  with  any  other  port  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  and  will  have  greater 
when  the  railway  communication  over 
the  Alps  by  Mont  Cenis  has  been  more 
fully  established ;  when  the  acceleration 


of  the  Italian  railways  has  taken  place, 
as  well  as  that  over  me  Brenner  Pass. 

Even  at  present,  these  advantages  of 
the  Mont  Cenis  route,  especially  since 
the  success  of  the  Fell  system  (London 
to  Turin,  88  hrs.;  to  Florence,  50: 
Paris  to  Turin,  25;  to  Florence,  37: 
St.  Michel  to  Susa,  5j),  are  very  con- 
siderable over  the  beaten  track  by 
Marseilles,  both  as  to  actual  distance 
and  the  time  employed.     By  a  report 

5 resented  to  the  Italian  Legislature  on 
uly  7, 1868,  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
lative distances  and  times  between  Lou- 
don and  Alexandria  are  as  follows : — 


London  to  Alexandria. — Distances  and  Time, 


BylaDd 
By  sea 


ByMontCeois 
and  Brindisi. 
Eng.  m.  1453    . 
.      .       965     . 

2418 


By  Paris 
and  HarseUles. 
.     .     808     .     , 
.     .  1687     .     . 
.      .  2496  . 


Qy  Dover,  Golome,  KaalEstein, 

and  the  Brenner. 
.     .     .     .     1652 
....       965 
....     26lt 


Time  employed  . 


148  hrs.. 


176  hrs. 


iSOihrs. 


In  the  present  state,  however,  the 
Brindisi  route  has  inconveniences  that 
cannot  be  overlooked,  in  the  delays  on 
the  way  from  non-correspondence  of 
the  trains,  and  on  the  transfer  of  lug- 
gage from  one  to  the  other  at  St. 
Michael  and  Susa  on  the  Cenis  line, 
at  Cologne,  Kauffstein,  and  Verona  on 
the  Brenner  one ;  the  slow  pace  of  tra- 
velling, only  22  miles,  on  the  Italian 
railways;  the  unfinished  state  of  the 
harbour  at  Brindisi ;  and  the  very  in- 
different hotel  accommodation  at  the 
port  of  embarkation  for  travellers. 

From  everything  we  have  seen  and 
heard,   the  steam  communication  be- 
tween Brindisi  and  Alexandria  is  ex- 
tremely well  carried  out,  the  steamers 
excellent,   and  the  cuisine  and  other ; 
accommodation    on    board  ^ood ;    to ! 
which  may  be  added  the  diminution  of ' 
nearly  one-half,  or  about  50  hours,  in  • 
the  time  employed,  and  necessarily  of 
the  expenses  in   the  transit  between 
England  and  Egypt.    Fares  from  Lon- 1 
don  to  Brindisi,  with  30  kil.  of  luggage 
gratis — 1st  class,  lU  18^.;  2nd,  9/.  7s.  i 

The  lines  of  railway  between  London 
and  Brindisi  are  described  in  the  Hand- 
Book  of  North  Italy  ;  between  Susa  and 
Jiimini(ILxe8,  1,  5,  24, 40,  72)  in  that  of 
Cmtral  Italy ;  Rimini  to  Ancona  (Rtes. 
87,  99)  JD  that  from  the  Brenner  F^s  to 
Ancona  (^ under  Rtes.  31,  33,  59Vi  Wi^ 


from  Ancona  and  Naples  in  the  present 
vol.  (Rtes.  43,  48A,  147,  and  148). 

From  Brindisi  the  rly.  continues  to 
Lecce,  passing  through 

11  kii.  S.  Fietro  Pentotico  Stat,  near 
a  town  of  1800  Inhab. 

10  kil.  Squinzano  Utat.  (3500  Inhab.). 
4  kil.  Trepuzzi  Stat. 

11  kil.  Lecce  Stat. 

Lecce  (21,300  Inhab. — Inn,  Alberto 
delta  Ferrovia\  the  capital  of  tibe 
province  and  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
entered  by  a  handsome  gateway. 
It  contains  many  large  buildings, 
among  which  the  pEdace  of  the  prefect 
is  particularly  conspicuous.  Tlie  ca- 
thedral, dedicated  to  S.  Orontios,  tiie 
first  bishop  of  the  see,  has  a  wooden 
roof  carved  and  gilt  Frederick  of 
Aragon  and  his  queen  Isabella  are  sud 
to  have  been  crowned  within  its  walls 
in  1497  by  Cardinal  Borgia.  In  tiie 
public  square  is  a  marble  colomB 
brought  from  Brindisi,  where  the  pe- 
destal from  which  it  fell  in  1528  sliH 
remiuns:  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of 
St.  Orontius.  Lecce  is  one  of  tbe 
wealthiest  and  best  to  do  towns  ii 
Southern  Italy,  and  a  place  of  a  lai||e 
trade  with  the  rich  district  aroond; 
among  its  public  institutions  are  i 
botanic  garden,  and  a  handsome  pro* 
meiiVLde  called  the  Villa.     Leeoe  'vsfi 
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the  birthplace  of  Scipione  Ammirato, 

the  histonan  of  the  16th  centy.    King 

Tancred    bore   the  title  of  Count  of 

Lecce;   a  title  revived  in  this  centy. 

ill  favour  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 

deposed  king.    Lecce  occupies  the  site 

of  Lupi<E,  a  city   of    the   Salentians, 

which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 

Eling  Malennius,  and  of  which  large 

remains  were  traceable  as  late  as  the 

i5th  centy.     A  Messapian  inscription 

and  many  tombs  containing  vases  have 

been  found  on  the  spot.    Lecce  may  be 

made  the  starting*place  for  numerous 

excursions.     Furnished   lodgings  can 

be  easily  procured,  visitors  obtaining 

their    meals   from    a    restaurant,    of 

which    there    are     several.     Messrs. 

Pranzo,  bankers  in  the  Piazza,  will  be 

found  very  obliging;  they  speak  English. 

On  a  site  called  Rugge,  1  m.  from 

Lecce,  some  topographers  place  Rudi, 

the  birthplace  of  Ennius,  the  father  of 

Latin  poetry : — 

Ennins  ememit,  Calabria  in  montibus  ortus, 
Contiguus  poni,  Scipio  magne,  tlbi. 

Ovid.  De  Art.  Am.  ni.  409. 

Ennius,  antiqua  Messapi  ab  origine  regis, 
Miscebat  primas  acies,  Latiaeque  superbum 
Vitis  adoraabat  dextram  decus :  hispida  tellus 
Miserunt  Calabri ;  Kudiee  genaere  vetustee  : 
Nunc  RudisB  solo  memorabile  nomen  alumno. 

SiL.  ITAL.  XII.  393. 

The  great  Adriatic  line  of  rly.  from 
Brindisi  continues  to  18  kil.  ZoUino  Stat, 
and  Magliey  to  end  at  18  kil.  Otranto. 

A  road  of  6  m.  has  been  opened  from 
Lecce  to  the  Castello  di  S.  Cataldo  on 
the  Adriatic,  which  is  a  favourite  pro- 
menade. From  Lecce  the  rly.  will 
continue  towards  Otranto.  The  line  will 
pass  near  Calimeraf  a  colony  of  Alba- 
nians, supposed  to  have  settled  here  in 
the  9th  centy. 

2  m.  from  •  Zollino,  on  the  carriage- 
road  to  Otranto,  is  Mariano  (3500 
Inhab.),  a  neat-looking  village.  About 
10  m.  S.  of  Maglie  are  the  Mineral 
Baths  of  Sta.  Cesarea,  much  resorted 
to  in  the  summer  months. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road  from 
Lecce  to  Otranto,  through  Calimera 
and  Carpignano, 

28  kil.  Otranto  (2100  Inhab. ;  no 

Jnn  deserving  the  name),  situated  in 

the   centre  of  a  small  bay.    Though 

«till  the  residence  of  an  Archbishop, 


Otranto  has  dwindled  down  from  its 
ancient  prosperity  into  a  fishing  village, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  malaria. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  project 
of  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hy- 
druntum  over  the  Adriatic  to  Apollonia, 
in  order  to  connect  Italy  with  Greece. 
It  was  long  the  great  port  of  communi- 
cation between  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
was  the  last  possession  in  Italy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  the  Uth  centy., 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Normans  under  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bohemond  for  the  siege 
of  Durazzo.  i  Its  CastUf  rendered  fami- 
liar to  the  English  by  the  romance  of 
Horace  Walpole,  was  built  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  its  massive  walls,  with 
the  two  large  circular  towers,  added  by 
Charles  V.,  constitute  almost  the  only 
picturesque  object  in  the  city.  On  the 
parapets  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
still  preserved  several  enormous  cannon- 
balls  of  granite,  the  relics  of  the  tem- 
porary occupation  by  the  Turks.  The 
landing  of  the  Turkish  army  under 
Achmet  Pacha,  grand  vizier  of  Mahomet 
II.,  took  place  here  on  July  28,  1480. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress 
filled  all  Christendom  with  terror,  and 
the  Italian  states  forgot  their  discords  to 
unite  in  a  common  crusade  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders.  Otranto  had 
then  more  than  20,000  Inhab. ;  12,000 
were  massacred,  and  the  rich  who  could 
pay  a  ransom,  and  the  young  who  could 
be  sold,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
archbishop  and  priests  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  Turkish  violence,  and 
the  churches  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  profimation.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  plotted  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  bring  about  this  invasion,  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  But  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
afterwards  Alfonso  II.,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Otranto  with  an  army  collected 
from  various  states  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  reverses,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Turkish  commander  to  capitulate,  Aug. 
18,  1481 ;  an  event  probably  hastened 
by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  The 
opposite  coast  of  Albania  is  visible  from 
the  ramparts  in  fine  w^.'oXVi^^'c. 
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'miy  hf  a  C(;v  frfaceM  fniiB.  tiM;  Ai- 
l/aiuiM»  «OMt,  and  fifhiog'tKMUft. 

4  n,  fron  Xafiie  a  road  kadi 
tlirouii^  Mafo  and  HarmcM,  to  Santa 
Osmrioif  a  tb«nnal  estaJtilidimeBt  of 
local  e«l4J»rtt^  on  tiie  eoMt  of  the 
Adriatk«  Tbjc  road  pafMS  bj 

10  m,  Ctutfro  riorjO  Inhab.;,  prettily 
f  itnaied  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the 
s«a,  and  •wppoted  to  be  the  aadait 
CoMlrum  Mtnervaf  wbjch  dcriTed  its 
fiauM;  from  a  teinpU;  of  Mii&erva  men- 
tiou«d  bv  Strabo  and  VireiL  Here 
Mnesk$  nni  approacbed  toe  Italian 
nhort : — 

Jamqnt:  ruiM^J^hni  fteUto  Anrora  fogntif : 
'^ttin  procul  ^yUicuFu»or>Ue«,  hnrnflemque  videmof 
JtiUfMn,    f  uUmd  prfnnu  oooclaoiftt  Admtes, 
iuUMO  bKrt<»  ifodi  clMDore  wlntent. 
•       •••••• 

C'r<;br««ct]f}t  cf(/ittt«  aiine :  portncqne  pfttescit 
Jmd  pfi/fAf/r,  templumque  apparet  ia  Afc«  M i- 

Tha  via  proceeds  through  a  succession 
of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  Tillages, 
which,  though  remote,  and  little  fre- 
quented \fy  travelleri,  are  peopled  by 
rich  and  liospitable  inhabitants,  passing 
by  TricuHe.    2  m.  from  the  sea, 

I^  jih  AUMuno  (2000  Inbab.),  founded 

Ja  the  nth  cent  by  the  Emp.  Alexius 

vComnenuM,  The  via  from  here  proceeds 

^Iffaugh   the  viUageg   of  Patii,   Go- 

rjuf,  and  CasiH^ano  del  CapOf  to 


to  OmBfeQL 

by 

panlld  tttke  coast  to  Galfipofi  (RieL 
ISOa).  TW  road. 2S  ml, piTP ■  inr  PmA, 
Pntieee  (2000  laiab. .,  f^^eato  ISW 
Ijikab.ib&e  aaocnt  Cfxatea, am  cpii- 
oopal  tovn,  and  Taeiamo.  4  m.  X.£.  flf 
the  latter  place  is  tfe  Tilla^  of  JUotKMk 
sopposed  bj  some  antiqmries  to  pre- 
serre  the  name  of  the  LiUus  Maiimmm, 
vhidi  woold  aeoofdin^T  hare  been  ca 
the  sbotc^  5  m.  frxim  the  modem  Tillage. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  road  by 
Alessano  and  Taorisaoo,  18  m.  fixim 
GaUipolL 

There  is  a  more  direct  and  better 
road  from  Zollino  and  Maglie  StatSw  to 
Capo  di  Leoca,  by  Naviglio  and  Loco- 
gnano,  near  Trj/cate  and  Alescuio^  ending 
at  Cagliano;  bence  a  via  natorale  to 
Cattrigmmo  and  Capo  de  Leoca. 


ROUTE  149. 

BABI  TO  TABANTO. 


Borito 
ModogDO 
Bitetto     . 
Gnimo     . 
Aoqnaviva 
GioU 

Castallaneta 
Palaggiano 
S.Ste£aDo 
TftxayDto  . 


Kfl. 
11 
15 
22 
40 
53 
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Miles. 
t 

9 

24 
32 


71 
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sborter  as  regards  actual  distance,  and 
nearer  the  coast. 

11  kil..  Modugno  StcU,,  a  good-sized 
town. 

4  kiL  Bitetto  Stat.^  a  small  city  of 
5200  Inhab.,  from  which  roads  branch 
off  on  rt  to  PalOf  and  on  1.  to  San 
Niccandro, 

7  kil.  Grumo  Stat, ;  from  which  ^r 
carriage-roads  branch  off  to  the  towns  of 
AUamura  (14  m.)  and  Gravinay  the 
Stat  of  Blera  on  the  Via  Appia,  both 
described  in  Rte.  153. 

18  kil.  Aoquaviva  Stat,:  a  yia  na- 
turale  to  Santerano, 

13  kil.  Gioia  Stat. 

[The  post-road  runs  over  a  more  hilly 
region  and  near  the  Adriatic,  passing 
near  Triggiano  (6000  Inhab.),  and  at  a 
short  distance  on  the  rt.  Ceglie  (1 900 
Inhab.)»  on  the  site  of  ancient  (Jaliat 
near  which  numerous  tombs  containing 
coins  and  vases  resembling  those  of 
Ruvo  have  been  discovered.  At  the  6th 
m.  we  pass  Capurso  (3000  Inhab,),  con- 
taining a  convent  locally  celebrated  for 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found 
in  a  well,  and  hence  called  del  Pozzo : 
2  m.  E.  of  it,  on  the  1.,  is  Noia  (7100 
Inhab.),  which  was  visited  by  the  plague 
in  1815;  it  contains  a  small  Gothic  ch. 

Casamassima  (6000  Inhab.) .  The  ch. 
contains  a  picture  by  Fabrizio  Santqfede, 

S,  Micnele  (3500  Inhab.),  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Servians,  who,  in 
1615,  landed  at  Barletta  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
obtained  from  the  then  feudal  lord 
of  Casamassima  the  permission  of  build- 
ing this  village ;  but  after  some  years, 
as  they  would  not  give  up  their  Greek 
ritual  at  the  request  of  Rome,  they 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.] 

8  m.  GitrCa  (14,000  Inhab.— Inn: 
La  Posta,  indifferent),  a  thriving 
town,  onc»  surrounded  by  extensive 
woods,  which  Frederick  II.  converted 
into  a  royal  chase.  The  line  from 
Gioia  has  just  been  opened  (July, 
1868),  making  in  all  71  m.,  passing 
by  Castellanata,  Palaggiano,  and  S. 
Stefano,  where  there  are  some  heavy 
works.  The  carriage  -  road  proceeds 
S.,  passing  over  a  dreary  and  unin- 
teresting traol;  and  after  entering  the 
province  ofOtranto  it  reaches 


7  m.S.  Baaiie,  a  solitary  post-station. 
3  m.  further  the  road  skirts  on  li.  the 
base  of  a  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
Motola  (3000  Inhab.),  which  has  nearly 
preserved  the  ancient  name  of  Maieola, 
It  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  of  1  m., 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Lecce.  A  steep  olescent 
of  4  m.  leads  from  Motola  to 

8  m.  Massafra  (9000  Inhab.),  pret- 
tily placed  above  one  of  the  branches  of 
the  Patinisco,  on  the  slope  of  a  singular 
limestone  hill,  covered  with  myrtles  and 
rosemary,  and  whose  horizontal  strata 
are  full  of  caverns  which  abound  in 
nitre,  and  are  occupied  by  the  lower 
classes.  Half  a  mile  fi-om  the  town, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  is  the 
ch.  of  the  Madonna  delta  Scala^  which 
tt^es  its  name  from  the  long  stairs 
by  which  it  is  reached.  The  post- 
station  is  below  the  town:  3  m.  on  the 
rt.  is  Palaggiano,  The  carriage-road 
proceeds  through  extensive  olive-plant- 
ations, and,  crossing  the  Gravina  di 
Leucaspiti  by  the  long  bridge  of  Gen- 
narini,  descends  to  Taranto. 

Taranto  (17,000  Inhab. — Inns: 
n  Leone  di  Venezia^  fwr — April,  1865; 
kept  by  F.  Mora;  the  Europa,  kept 
by  Flenry,  a  Frenchman,  in  the 
Grand  Piazza,  1868;  oysters  good), 
finely  situated  on  an  isthmus  separat- 
ing the  Gulf,  to  which  it  eives  its 
name,  from  the  Mare  Piccolo,  which 
formed  the  harbour  of  the  ancient 
city.  Tarentum  was  a  considerable 
town  when  the  Spartan  Parthenii  arrived 
here  upwards  of  700  years  b.c.  ;  and  its 
subsequent  riches  and  Inxury  are  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poets  and  historians. 
Horace  records  its  Spartan  origin : — 

Tendens  Venafiranos  in  agros 
Aut  Lacedsemonimn  Tarentmn.'i 

Carm.  ni.  v.  56. 

Tarentum  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  splendour 
and  importance;  the  first  artists  of 
Greece  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
city  with  their  works,  and  its  fine  har- 
bour secured  to  it  an  extensive  CQts\.- 
merce .  During  \ta  VxA'e^iAfeTkSifc'Sx.'Vjia^^ 
at  commMi^  wo.  ttrca^  ^^  ^?iK>^  \qq,\.  W^ 
.  5000  hoTse.  T\v<ft  NT^\  ^^  ^S.  "^S 
I  whic\i  graac^  on  VJaa  \i^tCtt^  o1  "w^a  ^^ 
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his  &ther  Robert  Gniscard,  was  trans- 
ferred b^  Charles  11.  of  Anjon  to  his 
son  Phili]^.  His  three  sons  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  the  honour,  with  that  of 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  carried 
into  the  Del  Balzo  family  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  title  of  Duke  of  Taranto  was 
conferred  by  Napoleon  I.  on  Marshal 
Macdonald  of  Scottish  origin. 

The  district  between  Taranto,  Brin- 
disi,  and  Otranto  is  the  country  of  the 
spider  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  la- 
rantula,  whose  bite  is  the  reputed  cause 
of  that  peculiar  melancholy  madness 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  music  and 
dancing.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  the  imagination  has  great  influence 
in  its  production.  The  tarantula  is 
often  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  town  of  the  district.  In  the  last 
centy.  Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, provine  that  the  tarantula  has  not 
the  power  of  producing  any  injurious 
effects  whatever.  {Phil,  Trans,  xvi. 
233.)  The  cure  of  a  tarantata  is  a  mu- 
sical holiday,  and  the  process  is  con- 
sequently expensive.  Tarantiamo^  there- 
fore, is  gradually  becoming  rare.  Mr. 
Craven  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  these  occasions. 
"  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  patient,  attired  in  white, 
and  gaudily  adorned  with  various  co- 
loured ribands,  vine-leaves,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympatJiising  friends ;  she  sits  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  hands,  while 
the  musical  performers  try  the  different 
chords,  keys,  tones,  and  tunes  that  may 
arrest  her  wandering  attention,  or  suit 
her  taste  or  caprice.  .  .  The  sufferer  usu- 
ally rises  to  some  melancholy  melody 
in  a  minor  key,  and  slowly  follows  its 
movements  by  her  steps ;  it  is  then  that 
the  musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly  ac- 
celerating the  time,  till  it  falls  into  the 
merry  measure  of  the  pizzicat  which  is, 
in  fact,  that  of  the  Tarentella  or  national 
dance.  She  continues  dancing  to  various 
successions  of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her 
breath  and  strength  allow  ....  and 
^^rmkling  her  face  with  cold  water,  a 
ilarge  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
IT  at  bandt  •  •  »  When,  overcome  by 


resistless  lassitude  and  Outness,  she  de- 
termines to  give  over  for  the  day,  she 
takes  the  pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours 
its  contents  entirely  over  her  person, 
from  her  head  downwards.  This  is  the 
signal]  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed." 

There  are  public  conveyances  from 
Taranto — by  rly.  to  Gioia,  and  thence 
to  Bari,  Altamura,  and  Gravina ;  to 
Lecce  (Rte.  150),  and  thence  by  rly. 
to  Otranto.  Railway  open  to  Bari,  by 
Gioia,  Acquaviva,  and  Bitetto :  a  good 
carriage-road  from  Gioia  to  Altamura, 
Matara,  and  Gravina  (Rte.  153). 

The  government  contract  steamers 
call  at  Taranto  every  2nd  Sunday  on 
their  way  from  Naples  and  Messina  to 
Ancona,  and  on  every  2nd  Wednesday 
in  going  from  Ancona  to  Naples ;  the 
latter  calling  at  Rossano,  Cotrone,  Ca- 
tania, and  Messina;  the  former  at  Gal- 
lipoli,  Corfu,  and  Brindisi. 

From  Taranto  a  new  road  of  16  m. 
leads  to  Martina  (14,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town  situated  among  the  hills, 
and  containing  a  large  palace  of  its 
former  Dukes.  A  via  naturale  of  8  m. 
passing  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  orange  -  groves 
dotted  with  the  Casinos  of  tlie  modem 
Tarantins,  leads  to  Leporano  (1500 
Inhab.),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Leporarium,  a  preserve  of  wild  animals. 
1  m.  from  Leporano,  on  a  very  pretty 
low  headland,  abounding  in  springs 
and  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  is 
the  Torre  di  Saturo,  near  which  are 
remains  of  mosaic  pavements  and  of 
bricks,  and  a  subterranean  passage,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Saturum : — 

Sin  armenta  magis  studium  vitulosque  tueri 
Aut  fcetus  ovium,  aut  urentes  culta  capellas : 
Saltus  et.  Saturi  petito  longinqua  Tarenti. 

ViRG.  Geor.  u,  195. 

On  the  shore  near  Torre  di  Saturo,  at 
a  retired  nook  called  Luogovivo,  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  some 
topographers  place  the  amicus  ^ulon  of 
Horace,  a  name  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  denomination  Pezza  Melone  given 
to  one  of  the  fields : — 

Nobllis  et  lanis  et  fellx  vitlbus  Anion, 
Det  pretiosa  Ubi  vellera,  vina  mihi. 

_      _  Mabt.  XIV.  12s. 
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ROUTE  150. 

TARANTO   TO   LECCE. 

Taranto  to  Kil.  Milea. 

S.  Giorgio       ....  12        1 

Monteparano ....  25  15 

Mandaria 43  26 

San  Pangrazio      ...  61  37 

Campl  .......  79  4H 

Lecce 97  69 

There  being  no  post-horses  on  this 
road,  it  can  only  be  performed  by  vit- 
turini. 

'  On  quitting  Taranto  the  road  leaves 
the  Mare  Piccolo  on  the  1.,  and  skirts 
on  the  rt.  the  Salina  Grande,  which 
was  drained  in  1820  by  means  of  a 
covered  canal  of  2  m.,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Mare  Piccolo.  On  the 
rt.  is  seen  Faggiano,  a  colony  of  Alba- 
nians, and  on  the  hill  Rocca  Forzata, 
the  birthplace  of  Giorgio  Basta,  a  gene- 
ral of  the  imperial  army  in  Hungai^ 
in  the  16th  centy.,  whose  works  on  mili- 
tary tactics  were  long  regarded  as  text- 
books.   A  steep  ascent  brings  us  to 

7  m.  5.  Giorgio  (2000  Inhab.),  from 
which  the  villages  of  Carosino  made 
conspicuous  by  a  large  baronial  house, 
and  Montemesula  on  a  hill,  are  seen. 
Here  a  road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to 
Francavilla.     (13  m.) 

8  Monteparano  (1100  Inhab.),  the 
post  station.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
towards  Afare  Piccolo.  We  leave  Fra- 
gagnano  on  the  1.,  and  pass  through 
Sava  (4000  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  un- 
interesting country. 

11  m.  Manduria  (7300  Inhab.— Inns: 
Locanda  di  Palazzo ;  Locanda  dell*  Oro- 
logio\  occupving  partly  its  ancient  site, 
and  still  retaming  its  name.  It  contains 
several  good  buildings.  ^  m.  from  the 
town,  at  a  point  called  Scegno,  is  the 
well,  described  so  accurately  by  Pliny: 
In  Saleniino  juxta  oppidum  Manduriam 
Zacui  ad  marginei  plenuSf  neque  ej> 


haustis  aqnis  minnUurt    neque    infusis 
augetur.    The  waters  preserve  a  con- 
stant level,  and  are  never  known  to 
increase    or  decrease,   however  much 
may  be  taken  from  them.     The  well  is 
situated  in  a  large  circular  cavern  in  the 
tertiary  rock,  which  abounds  in  marine 
shells.   Archidamus  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  who  came  from  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarantines  against  the  Messa^ 
plans  and  Lucanians,  perished  in  a  battle 
fought  near  this  town  B.C.  338.  His  body 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  refbsed 
it  the  rites  of  burial, — the  only  instance, 
it  is  said,  in  which  the  body  of  a  Spartan 
king  was  deprived  of  interment.  Fabius 
Maximus  took  Manduria  by  assault  just 
before  he  recovered  Tarentum  b.c.  209. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls  built  of  large  rectangular 
blocks  in  regular   courses,  without  ce- 
ment.   They  formed  a  double  circuit 
with  a  way  between  them  and  a  ditch 
on  the  outside.    In  some  places  they 
are    15   ft.    high.     Numerous    tombs 
have    been    found  in    different  places 
about ;  and  an  extensive  necropolis  was 
discovered  in  1829  close  to  the  modern 
town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Lecce. 
The  principal  ch.   is  ancient,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  Campanile  and  a  rose 
window  in  the  W.  front.     In  the  little 
chapel  of  the    Madonna  della   Field, 
adjoining  the  Casa  Briganti,  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  large  subterranean  passage, 
which  from  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  is  said  to  have  led  2  m.  outside 
the  town.    On  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  is  the  small  chap«l  of  S, 
Pietro  Mandurinoy  ftom  which  tiiere  is  a 
descent  to  a  smaller  chapel  about  40  ft. 
under  ground,  the  walls  of  which  are 
covered  with  paintings  much  injured 
by  damp  and  neglect     They  are  of  a 
style  not  earlier  than  the  16th  centy., 
but  their  subjects,  saints  of  the  primi- 
tive Eastern  Church,  show  that  they 
must  originally  have  been  painted  at  a 
very  early  period,  and    only  restored 
in  the  16tli  centy. 

[A  bridle-road  of  about  30  m.  leads 
from  Manduria,  through  the  village  of 
Avetrana,  the  woods  of  Ameo  and  Carig- 
nano,  and  Nardo,  along  the  CQa6.t^C3<^^v> 
poll  QRte»  \&VikV  Kx^^iii^il'vi vcv«^^?««s.% 
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\\  nh  fJtmjti  (4VH)  Inhab,),  from 
wbi/<h  tvtmSnfL  ftti  «rxt«iMiiTe  plflio  well 
^fliiviOM}  MM  <;crt«r«!id  with  villagMy 
w«f«(ii«h 
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12  n.  G«lat«me  ^Uifiii  Isbab.  ,  &r 
tmhpbcev  in  1444.  of  AMam»  d^  Fer- 
rariU,  better  known  a»  Galatemm,  pkf- 
•KuoBi  to  Fefdinaoid  IL  of  An^on,  t^ 
friend  of  PoDtano,  Snmazzxro^  and 
Emolflo  Bsotefo,  and  the  antfaor  of 
tbe  work,  X¥  Stf»  JapigUt.  Befixv 
reaebtng  Galatooe,  we  leare  Nardb 
3  «i«  00  the  rt,  and  S.  Pietroin  Gala> 
tina  C  m,  on  the  L  of  the  road. 

X^Sardb  r9000  Inhab.),  die  ancient  AV 
re/iirmy  a  ctty^  of  the  SaUentim,  is  a  wdl- 
bnilt  and  indnstrioiis  town,  sarronnded 
by  a  weU-cultiTated  coontry,  aboondhig 
in  oliTeHrees  and  in  plauitations  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishopric  in  coDJnnction  with  Galli- 
poli.  The  cathedral,  formerly  a  ch. 
belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  contains 
lome  paintings  bj  Luca  Giordano  and 
Solimena,  llie  episcopal  palace  contains 
a  library,  in  which  are  some  old  MSS. 
illustrating  the  medisval  history  of  the 
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province.  The  small  circnlar  chapel 
near  the  sate  of  the  toim  is  an  interest- 
ing building.  Nardb  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  schools,  in  which  Greek 
was  publidj  tanght,  and  in  which  Ga- 
lateusy  who  mentions  them,  was  edu- 
cated. In  the  middle  ages  the  marshes 
between  Nard6  and  the  sea,  bj  their 
phosphorescent  phenomena,  called  mti- 
tatSj  led  even  eaucated  men  to  regard 
them  as  peopled  with  airy  phantoms. 

Galatina  (10,000  Inhab.),  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  this  remote  part  of 
Italy.  The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  S. 
Catherine,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Franciscans,  were  built  in  the  1 4th 
centy.  by  Kaimondo  Orsini  del  Balzo, 
prince  of  Taranto,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  church  contains 
many  tombs  of  the  Del  Balzo  family, 
and  is  completely  covered  with  old 
frescoes,  important  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  Southern  Italy.  The  apse, 
which  is  polygonal,  has  lancet  windows 
and  buttresses  of  a  later  date.] 

9  m.  Gallipoli  (8000  Inhab. — Inn : 
Locanda  d'Elia,  inferior),  the  Urbs 
Grata  Callipolia  of  Mela,  and  the 
Arixa  of  Pliny,  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian Leucippus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Tarentines.  It  is  beautifhlly  situ- 
ated on  an  insulated  rock  in  the  sea, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  12  arches 
with  the  mainland.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is 
the  principal  depot  of  the  oil  of  the  pro- 
vince, wmchis  collected  here  for  ex- 
portation, to  the  amount  of  7000  tons 
annually.  The  oil-tanks  are  excavated 
in  the  umestone-rock.  Nearly  all  the 
resident  merchants  are  connected  with 
houses  in  Naples,  who  purchase  the  oil 
from  the  landed  proprietors.  English 
and  United  States  Vice-Consuls  reside 
here.  Near  the  bridge  is  a  fountain 
decorated  with  antique  bas-relieft.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
and  restored  by  Ferdinand  I. 

The  government  contract  steamers 
between  Ancona  and  Naples  call  at 
Gallipoli  4  times  a  month  on  their  out 
and  return  voyages,  from  Ancona  on 
the  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  and 
fromj  Naples,  Catania,  Cotrone,   and  | 


Taranto  on  the  Sundays  and  Wed- 
nesdays, reaching  Corfu  on  the  Mon- 
days, Ancona  on  the  Thursdays  and 
Fridays,  Messina  on  the  Fridays,  and 
Naples  on  the  Mondays.  The  steamer 
between  Naples  and  Corfu  goes  ft'om 
Gallipoli  on  the  Sundays,  returning 
from  there  on  the  Wednesdays  direct 
to  Brindisi. 

Near  Gallipoli  is  the  village  of 
Picciotti,  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  date-palm  ^ws  luxuriantly 
in  the  gardens  or  the  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  fair  road  leads  fW>m  Gallipoli  to 
S.  Maria  di  Leuca  (Rte.  148),  passing 
through  Uaento,  Alessano,  and  Gagiiano, 
from  which  a  bridle-road  to  Castrignano 
and  S.  M,  del  Capo  and  the  extreme 
S.E.  point  of  Italy. 
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AM  tXCCWmaS  TO 


t«>M«tiL  U  ■.  Ch'iati    (300O  imUbL\  ia  a 

L  By  the  riy  »  fer  »  Foga  ^d  ^^kine  posxtwi  .bo^  iW  rt.  bMik  of 

Caadda^aadfrMitlMreaeniHCoaiitrj  tbe  Sefe     Afae  h»nMal  osde  for^ 

to  Melfi,  15  au  /^Rte,  147,  p.  376.  and  ^  cam^^ktmam  oi^ect  fr«  tke  rrtw. 

'  ^'^*'/  The  A»fiTy^  froBi  CHiv^rto  to  die  S^e  is 

II.  Bj  rij,  «  fjM' a.  Xolxand  from  ^  Tbe  rinr  »  eitKcd  by  a  sli»e 
tbenee  to  Areflioo,  29  BL,  whence  m  a  bSbw  aeariy  onder  Ae  Tilla£e  of  P«|«, 
light  eamap  to  A  ^4a5|efc<fc'  /^Airrfi  pi^5^«<p»i^  a,.»ted  <m  a  ^rccipiioos 
^%rjriO  Inhah,^  25  m.  The  road  paaKs  J^whaeh  r«»  abrnpdy  fromta^  L 
throng  KAarora  aad  lf<»K«M^«o  |„^.  ^he  road  proceeds  thence  bT  a 
(Vfi^t  Inhab. ,  eroMM  tiieCalore  by  the  te^on,  ^gjent  along  the  flank  of  the 
bridge  of  ijmnU>  or  Poafe  A*  Colore,  ipmiTifrinff  to 

aa  far  aa  which  there  is  a  daily  dili- 

gen^  at  1'/ a.m.,  and,  learing  on  the  ^  ^  pr^^  (190o  lBhab.\  prettily 

ft.  NiucoiAtm  iDhab.),  an  episcopal  ^^^^^^^  ^j^^  ^  riw.    On  ^cie^ 

aty  eontaminff  ancient  remains,  passes  of  the  hilU  abofe  the  road  are  the  Til- 

the  source  oT  the  Ofento  and  ascends  ^^^^  ^^  Cogliamo  and  CogliameUiK    The 

to  8,  Atmh  d^L^mbardi,  ^  chief  ^ey  <rfti£sele  is  left  nearly  oppodte 

U/wfi  of  the  district    4  m.  after  ctoss-  Cbio^ritto,  and  the  road  ascend  thicmgh 

ing  the  Galore,  at  the  21st  m.  from  ^  ^ch  coontry  diversified  by  fi>rest  trees 

ATellino,  a  path  on  the  1.  lesds  dirert  ^  ^ineyari,  to 

to  the  iMke  of  AmMonctus,   5  m.  off  '' 

(Kte.   148),  which  can  be  visited  by  7^   j^^^^^^^  ^2000    Inhab.^    pic- 

this  route,  proc^mg  for  the  evenmg  tnresqnely    pbused    among    the    iSls 

to   Orattamtnarda,     From  8.  Angelo  ^hiS  fonn  the  boundary  Sf  Principato 

^*^\i'  t  I^  T''    "*il**:   "^i^  Citra  on  this  side.     Its  baronial  caSe, 

*"'^•^L?Tl.'^^'^n^'  ^A^'\'  though    fiilling   into   ruin,   is    stUl  a 

mccut   (e,(m  Inhab.),    10  m^  and  its  gtrfSig  object 

cimtinuation    in    progress    thence    to  o     ^ 

/Mceihnia    (fiOOO    Inlab.),  5  m.,    the  Between  Laviano  and  Muro  we  enter 

see  of  a  bishop,  supposed  to  owmpy  the  province  of  J8a«7tcafa.   Its  surface, 

the  site    of  Aquikmia,  a  city  of  the  though  broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and 

"^'T."l  r^'^K.^*^*"  A^^'^'fi  "^'^^  occaSonally  clo&ed  with  timber,   has 

of  which  have  been  found  m  the  neiKh-  generally  a  bare  and  stony  aspect ;  and 

JK)urhood,   bear  the   inscription,  Aku-  Sie  difficulty  of  constructing  iSads  over 

dunma.    A  descent  bnngs  us  to  the  ^^  i^fty  mointains  has  hitherto  limited 

Ofanto  and  crossing  it  by  the  bndge  of  ^  knowledge  of  its  interior  to  the  pe- 

ISla,  Veneret  the  ancieitt  rons  At0di,  ^estrian 
after  7  m.  we  reach  Melfi,  56  m.  from 

Avellino  and  84  from  Naples.  g  m.  Muro  (7000  Inhab.),  an  epis- 

III.  By  Salerno,  Eboli,  and  Valva,  copal  town,  in  a  deep  ravine  on  the 
This  route*  as  far  as  Eboli,  is  performed  rt  of  the  road,  amidst  wild  and  dreary 
by  rly.  From  Eboli  to  Melfi  the  road  scenery,  is  supposed  to  stand  near 
is  excellent,  but  deficient  in  inns;  and  the  site  of  Nitmistro,  a  town  of  Lu- 
as  there  are  no  post-horses,  it  is  neces-  cania,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 

r^  to  travel  hy  vetturino.  tween  Hannibal  9-nd  Marcellus  p.c.  210. 
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The  Castle  ofMuroy  built  on  a  height 
oyerlooking  the  ravine,  wag  the  scene 
of  two  dark  events  in  the  history  of 
Naples.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  Henry,  his  youngest  son 
by  Isabella  of  England,  was  found  dead 
in  it,  in  1254,  having  been  poisoned,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Conrad  his  brother,  who 
died  near  Lavello  a  few  months  later  of 
fever,  or,  according  to  others,  of  poison. 
In  1381  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo,  having 
entered  Naples  and  taken  his  cousin, 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  prisoner,  sent  her  to 
this  castle,  where  on  the  12th  May, 
1382,  she  was  suffocated  by  two  Hun- 
garian soldiers  under  a  feather  bed,  a 
punishment  advised  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  on  leaving  Muro, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  thriving  town 
of  Bella  (6000  Inhab.),  and  further 
on,  upon  the  hills  N.  of  the  road, 
5'.  Fele  (7300  Inhab.).  At  the  point 
where  the  road  to  it  branches  off 
there  is  a  small  tavern  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  two  seas.  The  road 
now  descends  into  a  barren  ravine, 
watered  by  a  branch  of  the  Fiume 
(VAtella  rising  under  Monte  Fiemo, 
and  falling  into  the  Ofanto  below  IJio- 
iiero.  Three  branches  of  this  stream 
are  crossed,  and  a  slight  ascent  leads  to 

18  m.  Atellot  a  miserable  place,  half 
dilapidated  by  the  earthquake  of  1851. 
In  1496  it  sustained  a  siege  under  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier  against  the  army 
of  Ferdinand  II.  After  many  displays 
of  valour  on  both  sides,  the  French  were 
obliged  to  capitulate.  During  the  con- 
tests the  possession  of  the  stream  below 
Atella,  on  which  the  inhab.  and  the 
French  garrison  depended  for  their  sup- 
plies, became  an  object  of  frequent  con- 
tention. In  1502,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova 
came  to  Atella,  and  the  Duke  de  Ne- 
mours to  Melfi,  to  settle  the  differences 
that  had  arisen  out  of  the  partition 
treaty  of  Granada.  The  attempts  were 
unsuccessful,  and  the  war  broke  out  with 
an  attack  of  the  French  upon  Atripalda. 

4  m.  S.E.  of  Atella,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  from 


all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
the  baronial  mansion  caWedCastel  di 
Logo  Pesole,  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  manuons  of  the 
13th  cent,  which  have  been  kept  up. 
It  belongs  to  Prince  Doria  Pamfili. 
Below  the  castle  is  the  small  lake  of 
Peso/«,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests ; 
the  river  Bradano  flows  out  of  it. 

Mount  Vulture  now  becomes  a  pro- 
minent object  on  the  N.  The  road  is 
carried  along  its  E.  slopes  through  the 
towns  of  Rionero,  Barile,  and  Rapolla, 
to  Melfi. 

3J  m.  Bionero  (12,000  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town,  which  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  Aug.  14,  1851. 
Nearly  one-third  of  it  was  thrown  down 
and  64  inhab.  buried  under  the  ruins. 

2  m.  Barile  (4000  Inhab.),  a  colony 
of  Albanians,  who  retain  in  part  their 
dress  and  language.  The  lower  orders 
live  almost  entirely  in  caverns.  Barile 
stands  on  a  high  oft-shoot  of  the  Vul- 
ture, and  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  plain  of  Puglia  as  far 
as  Monte  Gargano,  beyond  which  the 
sea  is  visible.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  in  1851,  which 
caused  the  death  of  120  of  its  inhab. 
From  Barile  the  road  proceeds  direct 
to  Venosa.  A  branch-road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  to 

4  m.  Rapolla  (3200  Inhab.),  also 
ruined  by  the  earthquake;  70  inhab. 
perished,  and  its  ancient  Norman  ca- 
thedral, with  the  exception  of  the  front 
door,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

3  m.  Melfi  (9000  Inhab. — Inn, 
Locanda  del  Sole,  tolerable),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  jointly  with  Rapolla,  is  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Vulture  on  the  N. 
side.  From  all  points  of  view  Melfi  is 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially 
from  the  E.  side,  where  it  is  backed  by 
the  fine  outline  of  Monte  Vulture.  The 
hill  on  which  the  ci^  is  built  is  of  lava, 
exhibiting  an  imperfect  columnar  struc<> 
ture,  and  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  blue  mineral  subatv 
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calkd  IfaSjfme.  The  streetB  are  nar- 
row, bat  eootaiD  tome  good  hooiet,  the 
pnneinU  of  which  betf  an  inscripCioD 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 

7%«  Coitf  2e  orerhaogf  a  precipice  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  citj^and,  althou^ 
much  modernised,  is  stUl  a  fine  sped- 
men  of  Norman  architectnre.  It  is  the 
first  public  edifice  constmcted  by  the 
Normans  after  their  settlement  in  Apu- 
lia, In  H>43  the  Norman  chieft  under 
William  Bras  de  Per,  the  eldest  son  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  whom  they  had 
iriTested  with  the  title  of  Count  of 
Apulia,  convened  a  general  assembly 
at  Melfi  to  determine  on  the  form  of 
government  of  their  new  possessions. 
Melfi  was  then  declared  to  be  the  capital 
<^  the  confederation;  and  periodical 
councils  were  appointed  for  the  enacts 
ment  of  laws  and  the  discussion  of 
public  business.  In  1059  Nicholas  II. 
▼isited  the  city,  and  invested  Robert 
Ouiscard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia 
and  Calabria.  In  1089  Urban  II.  held 
here  a  general  council  of  113  bishops. 
Alexanoer  II.  and  Paschal  II.  also  held 
councils  iQ  the  city  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
convened  within  its  walls  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
laws  drawn  up  by  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
His  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital, 
and  held  within  the  Castle  a  parliament 
of  Tkrons.  The  large  hall  in  which 
these  assemblies  were  held  has  been 
converted  into  a  theatre.  A  portion  of 
the  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair  for  the 
iicconimodation  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili 
and  his  family,  to  whom  a  great  extent 
of  the  surrounding  country  belongs. 

I'he  cathedral,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  richly-carved  ceiling,  and  its 
lofty  Norman  tower,  erected  in  1155,  by 
William  the  Bad,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the 
district  on  the  14th  Aug.  1851,  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  college,  the  military 
dcpAt,  several  churches,  and  163  houses 
in  Mclfl,  includinff  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  fine  building.  In  this  terrible  catas- 
trophe more  than  1 000  persons  perished ; 
the  motion  lasted  about  60  seconds,  as- 
suming first  a  per|)endicular  and  after- 
wards  an  osculating  direction.  The 
vineyards  near  Melfi  produce  a  wlue 


which  has  agreat  load  reputatioii.  The 
riy.  will  proceed  from  near  Melfi  to 
Foggia,  Sansevero,  and  Termoli  on  the 
Adriatic. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  way  of 
reaching  Melfi  from  Naples — ^by  rail  to 
Eboli,  and  from  diere  by  diligence  to 
Anletta  and  Potenza,  and  from  the  lat- 
ter tu  Melfi  by  a  similar  conveyaiu^  in 
correspondence  with  that  from  Melfi 
to  Caiiosa  and  Barletta. 


EXCUB8IOX  TO  MONTE  VULTX7RE. 

Leaving  Melfi  by  the  Gate  of  the 
Fountains,  the  road  skirts  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and,  winding  gradually 
round  it  to  the  S.,  leaves  the  Ofanto  on 
the  rt.  The  scenery  which  it  commands 
during  the  ascent  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. In  the  tufii  rock  of  the  mountam 
are  several  caverns,  which  have  served 
at  various  times  as  the  haunts  of 
banditti.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain an  opening,  through  which  the 
small  rivulets  that  rise  in  the  interior 
find  an  outlet,  afibrds  a  passage  for  the 
path  leading  to  the  central  crater. 
After  traversing  the  forest  oiMonticchio 
we  ascend  in  a  N.  direction  until  we 
reach  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by  a 
nearly  unbroken  circle  of  hills.  These 
inner  regions  are  clothed  with  maguifi* 
cent  forests  of  oaks,  and  abound  in  large 
patches  of  rich  grazing-land.  Beyond 
the  central  basin  is  the  conical  peak 
called  //  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  4357  ft.  (1328 
metres),  forming  the  highest  point  of  the 
mountain.  Within  the  widest  crater  are 
two  small  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the 
smallest,  or  upper  one,  121  ft.  deep, 
are  the  Capuchin  convent  of  S.  Michele 
and  the  ruins  of  a  ch.  dedicated  to  S. 
Ilario.  This  scene,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  \s> 
one  of  singular  beauty.  The  forests  of 
Mt.  Vulture  abound  in  wild  boar. 

Monte  Vulture  is  interesting  to  the 
classical  traveller  on  account  of  the 
influence  assigned  to  it  in  producing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  Canns 
30  m.  off  (it  is  said  that  the  wind  blew 
down  from  the  mountain  with  so  much 
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Yiolenoe,  and  raised  such  clouds  of  dust 

from  the  plain,  that  the  troops  were 

oyerpowered  by  it) ;  and  as  the  scene  of 

an  adventure  of  the  infant  Horace : — 

Me  fabalosao  Vulture  tn  Appulo 
AltricU  extra  Umen  Apulias, 
Ludo  fatigatomque  somno, 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
Texdre:  mirum  quod  foret  omnibus. 
Quicunque  celsaa  ntduni  Acherontia), 
Saltusque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Plneloe  tenent  huniiUa  Ferentl ; 
Ut  tuto  ab  atria  corpore  viperis 
Dormirem  et  ursis ;  ut  premerer  sacra 
Lauroque  collataque  myrto, 
Non  sine  Dls  animosus  infans. 

Hob.  Od.  iii.  iv.  9. 

The  base  of  the  group  of  Monte  Vul- 
ture has  a  diameter  varying  from 
20  to  30  m.y  rising  out  of  the  secondary 
cretaceous  macigno  formation,  which 
surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  Upon  various 
parts  of  its  surface  no  less  than  12  cones 
of  eruption  can  li*^  traced.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  an}  extensive  lava-stream 
in  any  part  of  it,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  beds  of  travertine  which  rest  upon  the 
volcanic  formation  in  different  places,  on 
one  of  which  Atella  is  built,  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  volcano.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  evidences  of  volcanic  action 
are  the  earthquakes  which  desolate  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  emission 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lake. 
The  lava  of  Monte  Vulture  is  so  com- 
pact as  to  resemble  basalt. 

From  Melfi  a  road  of  about  10  m. 
leads  to 

Venosa  (9000  Inhab.),  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  situated  amon^  vineyards  and 
olive  groves,  upon  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  Fiumara,  a  rivulet,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Daunus,  alluded  to  by 
Horace  as  the  pauper  aquce  Daunus^ 
Od.  iii.  30, 11 .  Few  cities  of  Italy  have 
given  rise  to  so  much  antiquarian  re- 
search and  controversy  as  Venosa. 
The  observations  of  Bishop  Lupoli  and 
Cimaglia  occupy  two  4to.  vols.,  and 
succeeding  topographers  have  entered 
most  minutely  into  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  city. 

Venu8iay  situated  on  the  firontier  of 
Apulia  and  Lucania — 

Lucanus,  an  Appulus,  anceps : 
Nam  VenusinuB  arat  finem  sub  utnunque 
colonus.  HoR.  Sat.  ii.  i.  Si- 


was  an  important  Roman  oolonjr  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection 
it  afforded  to  the  Consul  Varro  TereiH 
tius  after  the  battle  of  CannsB  (b.c.  216). 
Its  greatest  celebrity,  however,  is  as  the 
birtnplace  of  Horace,  who  was  bom  here 
B.C.  65,  during  the  consulate  of  L.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

0  nata  mecum  Consule  Manlio. 

HoK.  Od,  III.  XXI. 

In  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  stands 
a  column  surmounted  bv  a  bust  of  the 
poet,  dressed  in  a  clerical  habit,  like 
that  of  Ovid  at  Solmona,  and  evidently 
referable  to  the  same  medieval  period. 

The  massive  ruins  of  the  Castle,  close 
to  the  principal  gateway  of  the  city, 
give  a  very  picturesque  character  to  the 
quarter  in  which  it  is  situated.  It 
was  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Pirro 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Altamura  and 
Venosa,  but  never  completed.  His 
name  and  armorial  bearings  are  on 
a  marble  slab  above  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  moat.  A  winding  stair  leads 
to  the  dungeons  under  ground,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions by  prisoners  in  the  1 6th  cent. 
The  castle  is  tolerably  well  preserved. 

The  most  interesting  building  in 
Venosa  is  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  7W- 
nity^  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
consecrated  in  1058  by  Nicholas  II. 
Previous  to  this  period  a  church  existed 
on  the  spot,  which  had  been  erected  in 
942  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Hymen 
by  Gisulfus,  Prince  of  Salerno. 

The  adjoining  ch.  of  La  Trinith  is  a 
low  buildins;  with  pointed  arches,  the 
door  of  which  is  guarded  by  two  stone 
lions;  in  the  small  vestibule  stands 
a  column,  which,  according  to  the 
local  superstition,  has  the  power  of 
binding  as  friends  for  life  those  who 
hand  in  ^nd  go  round  it.  The  in* 
terior,  injured  by  neglect  and  restora- 
tions, contains  the  Tombs  of  Robert 
Guiscard  and  of  his  first  wife,  Abe> 
rabda,  the  mother  of  Bohemond,  di- 
vorced firom  Guiscard  on  the  ground 
of  oonsanguiuity.    The  former^  a  i^la.vcL 
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marble  sareophagns  in  a  nicbe  in  tlie 
vail,  coniains  tbe  bones  of  Goiscard  | 
aad  of  his  brochen,  William  Bras-de- 
fer, Drogou  who  was  mnrdered  there  on 
the  feast  of  St.  LAwrenoe  in  1051,  and 
Hnmphrer,  who  sneceedcd  him.     On 
the  o^»QSite  side  a  gmilar  saroc^hagns 
contains  the  bodj  of  Aberarda,  with  the 
same  inscriptiao  as  that  observed  on 
the  tomb  of  Bohemond  at  Canosa,  p. 
394.    On  a  pillar  in  the  1.  aisle  there  is 
a  portrait  in  fiasco  of  Nicbc^as  11^  with 
the  inscription.    Papa  J^ieiolaug  hoc 
Moemm  templum  omMeeravii  ML  VIII. 
Near   here    the   Benedictines  oom- 
menoed  in  the  13th  cent,  a  much  larger 
chnrch,    which    remained    nnfinished 
when    the    Abbej  was  given  to   the 
military    Knights    of   Sc.    John    by 
Boni&oe   VIII.      The  building    is  of 
large   square    blocks,    taken    from    a 
Bcmian     amphitiieatre,    and    contains 
many  andent  oolmnns;  bat  it  is  now 
tamed  into  a  Tineyard  and  overgrown 
with  Tegetation. 

In  851  Venoaa  was  taken  and  neariv 
rained  by  the  Saneens,  who  held  it 
till  866,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  In  1133 
Roger  took  and  destroyed  it,  and 
aooording  to  a  contenqxirary  chro- 
nicler,— oiros  qwtqme  ei  mulieres,  par- 
vulosque  vario  mortis  genare  necavit, 
quotaam  vera  eorum  eomburi  fieit.  The 
city  safiered  greatly  from  the  earth- 
qaake  of  1851 ;  many  houses  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  or  seriously  injured. 

Some  interest  had  been  created  by  the 
discovery  at  Venosa,  in  Sept  1853,  of 
Jewish  catacombs.  The  entrance  to  them 
is  f  m.  from  the  town  on  the  road  that 
descends  to  the  Fiumara.  They  are 
excavated  in  the  soft  limestone  at  a 
little  depth  under  the  Piano  della  Mad- 
dalenoj  and  have  several  corridors,  the 
largest  of  which,  the  central  one,  is 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  and  as  many  wide; 
it  has  oells  of  various  sizes  on  the  sides ; 
and  as  &r  as  it  has  been  cleared,  is 
nearly  400  ft.  long.  In  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  as  well  as  in  those 

\the  pavement  of  the  corridors,  are 
nous  loculi  Qit  niches  of  different 
The  niches  are  closed  with  large 


flat  brida,  or  tiles,  joined 
upon  some  of  whidi  are  either  rooghlT 
painted  or  acralehed  insenptkms  in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  or  Greek.  24  of  these 
inscriptioos  are  in  Hebrew ;  thej  have 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  a 
pigeon  with  an  oUve-brandi  to  show 
tlttt  the  buried  were  .lews,  wrhilst  4 
Hebrew  inscriptions  iu  the  Cathedral 
at  Venosa  having  a  cross  are  sopposed 
to  indicate  that  the  dead  had  beeome 
Christians.  The  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  misfit,  bat  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct:  they  generally 
consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead.  The  arrangement  of  these  cata- 
combs proves  that  they  were  excavated 
for  a  necropolis.  The  Neapolitan  anti- 
quaries diflRer  widi  regard  to  their  date; 
some  extend  their  use  from  the  4tli 
to  the  9th  cent.,  whilst  odiers  limit  it 
to  the  7th  and  8th.  The  inscriptioBS 
being  in  Hebrew,  a  language  scarcdy 
spoken  by  the  Jews  in  Western  £•- 
rope  before  the  10th  centy.,  it  is  now 
generally  considered  they  Monged  to 
a  Hebrew  colony  settled  in  thMBse  parts 
about  the  12th.  At  LaveUo  there 
were  also  found  some  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions in  the  last  cent.;  other  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  discovered  in  1854  at 
Oria(Rte.lS0).  The  existence  of  Jews 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  4th  cent 
is  mentioned  in  contemporary  record 
and  especially  in  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  of  the  year  39S: 
Vacillare  per  Apuliam  et  CtUabriam 
plurimos  ordines  cipitatMm  comperimm, 
quia  Judauxe  superstitiomis  sumt. — Cod 
Tkeod.  xii.  1,  158. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa  are 
several  places  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller from  being  mentioned  by  Horace. 
In  the  ode  on  the  Mons  Vultar,  already 
quoted,  the  poet  aUodes  to  Acherontia, 
Bantia,  and  FeretUum,  The  first  is 
Acerenzoj  built  like  a  nest,  as  described 
by  Horace,  celsa  nidum  AcherotUug,  od 
a  steep  hill,  18  ip.  &¥|.  of  Venosa.  Be- 
tween these  towns  is  Foffuzn,  pe^r  \iiv 
site  of  fere^^m,  whip^  frPm  HoT^e'* 
designation,  aruum  piunim*  k^mli^  ft- 
renti^  is  supposed  to  have  ^tood  in  the 
plain  2  n^,  peay^  V^ro^  .  'l^  jf^t 
I  of  Baniia  is  preserved  in  th^  Akiiiic^ 
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under  the  Empire,  u  we  learn 
Tabula  Baaitna,  a  bronze  tablet  dis- 
covered in  1 790  near  Oppido,  and 
taining  a  Plebis-scitum,  writti^o 
in  Latin  and  Oscan. — Palazio,  7  i 
of  Venoea  on  the  rt  of  the  road  to 
Spinazzola,  is  the  site  which  Chaupj 
Bssigns  to  the  Fomilain  of  Bandiitia,  on 
the  strength  of  ecclesiastical  records 
wMch  prove  that  a  copious  spring  Dear 
Palazzo,  now  called  Foiiiaaa  Grande, 
was  known  io  the  luth  cent,  as  tbt 
Foia  Bandutiiua,  and  that  there 
ch.  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasius  and  S. 
Protasius,  in  Bandunno /onU  apiid  Ve 
niisiam.  Yet  the  Roman  antiquaries, 
apparently  upon  grounds  equally  slrong. 
identify  it  with  two  Springs  in  the 
valley  of  Lictrtta,  near  the  site  of  the 
Sabine  Fann  of  the  poet  beyond  Vi 
varo  atid  Tivoli : 

O  F«iu  Bundotte,  nplendldJoi  vitro, 
I>uld  dl^n*  nun.  non  sine  QoTlbuA. 
Cru  doasbeTli  htedo, 

Prlmla.  et  VcQerem  et  pnelli  deitlnat 
Fraitra.  Hoe.  Od.  iii.  xii 

The  wooded  hills  between  Venosa  and 
the  site  of  Bantia.  where  several  tHbu- 
taries  of  the  Bradano  rise,  were  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Marctllut,  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
RoTnan  general  who  checked  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy, 
He  separalwJ  himself  from  his  camp 
hereabouts,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 

U  m.  N.  of  Venoea  is  Lavello,  on  the 
high  road  from  Melfi  to  Canosa  and 
Barlelta,  near  the  Ofenio,  where  the 
Suabian  king  Conrad,,  the  father  of  the 
nnfortunate  Conradin.  died  in  13S4, 
Dl  the  age  of  2(i. 


Naplei  (a  EbaU.— RIf 


RIy.  open  as  &r  as  Eboli ;  to  be  coU' 
tinned  bv  Potenzft  and  Tricarico  to 
Gioia  and  Taranto. 

The  first  part  of  this  route,  as  far  as 
Aalitla,  is  described  at  p.  423  (Rte. 
155),  There  is  a  Government  diligence 
between  Eboli  and  Potenia. 

The  carriage-road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  from  the  high  road  to  Calabria 
at  the  62nd  m..  before  reaching  Anletta, 
and  crosses  the  Landra,  a  small  tribu- 
tary of  the  Sele.  The  country  between 
Auletta  and  Vletri  is  extremely  pictU' 
reeque,  passing  through  a  succession  of 
wide  valleys  and  narrow  gorges,  with 
villages  and  castles  on  many  of  the 
pointed  peaks. 

9  m.  Vittri  (3500  Inhab.),  sapposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Campi  Veirm, 
iberius  Gracchus  was  treache- 
rously murdered  by  the  Locanians. 
Prom  Vietri  the  road  reaches  the  Marmo, 
vhich  is  crossed  over  a  large  bridge, 
from  which  a  road  of  i  m.  leads  to 
Picemo  on  the  1,(4B00  Inhab.),  almost 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  earth- 
quake of  IS5T.  From  the  river  the 
road,  by  a  long  ascent,  crosses  the  ridge 
of  Monte  Poi,  whence,  by  a  genUe 
descent,  it  brings  as  to 

3  m.  PoTBNZA  (12,000  Inhab.— Jnn: 
La  Posts,  very  indiffierent),  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Basilieata 
and  the  see  of  a  hishop,  utnated  on  the 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Apetmines.  The  Bastnte,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near 
Vignola,  4  m.  distunl:,  flows  beneath 
'  t  cily.  Potenza,  in  the  middle  ages, 
IS  a  place  of  considerable  importance; 
was  destroyed  by  Frederick  II..  and 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  revenge  for  its 
allegiance  to  Conradin.    The  ancier ' 
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in  m  plam  bdov  ibe 
modern  town,  at  a  plaee  called  Mmrala. 
Potfema  solfered  rerj  fererelj  firom 
tlie  earthquake  i^  Dec.  16,  1857. 

From  Pcrtenza  there  is  a  hill  j  road  to 
Melii  tfarongfa  Amgliano{  X^JOOO  Inhab.), 
II  DL,  and  AteUa,  where  it  fills  into 
Rte.  151. 

Another  road  of  20  m.  leads  through 
PietragaUa  (from  which  a  road  at  10 
m.  on  rt.  to  Omndo)  to  Aceremza  (4000 
Inhab.),  placed  on  a  loft^  hill,  an  archie- 
piscopal  see  jointly  with  Matera.  It 
oocopies  die  site  smd  retains  the  name 
of  Acheromiia,  alluded  to  by  Horace  in  a 
passage  already  quoted.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  ToCila,  and 'made  a  stronghold 
of  the  Goths  in  the  wars  against  the 
Greeks,  Frcmi  Acerenza  a  via  uaturaU 
of  1 8  m.  leads  to  Spinazzcla,  and  a  fair 
road  of  15  m.  through  Forenza  (5000 
Inhab.)  to  Venom.  The  post  distances 
from  Potenza  are  5^  to  Matera  and  3 
toMelfi. 

[Before  reaching  Potenza  from  Vietri 
a  bridJe-path  branches  off  on  the  right, 
through  Tito,  Pietrqfeta,  Brienza,  to 
Martico  Nuodo,  a  district  which  suffered 
greatly  from  the  great  earthquake  of 
Dec.  1857.  From  Marsico  Nuovo  a 
via  naturale  will  bring  the  traveller  to 
Viggiano,  TranaUola,  Saponara,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  Monte- 
murro,  which  apjpear  to  have  been  the 
centre  of  that  nrightfiil  calamity ;  Sa- 
ponara  and  Moutemurro  in  particular 
were  totally  destroyed.  From  Tramu- 
tola  a  bridle-path  over  the  Piano  di 
Miiomo,  where  there  is  a  small  lake, 
leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Galore,  and 
to  Montesajio;  north  of  which  is  Padula, 
which  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground 
by  the  same  earthquake.    See  p.  424.] 
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FUenato  KiL  IGks. 

Moptgpeiowo     ....  4a        S       • 

Gnvina &3        3^ 

Alttmm 63        39 

Gramo 86        53 

A  new  line  of  road  leads  from 
Potenza  throng  Pietratjalla  and  Opptdo 
to  Montepeloso ;  and  a  mule-path  from 
Vaglio,  on  the  high  road  to  Taranto,  to 
Tb/oe,  whence,  crossing  the  Moote  Vut- 
zano,  it  fi^ows  the  course  of  the  Bra- 
dano  till  it  turns  eastward  to 

25  m.  MoKtepdoto  (5000  Inhab.), 
upon  a  hill  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
It  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  Roger  in 
1 13.%  by  whom  it  was  burnt  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  path 
crosses  the  Cassoni  and  proceeds  to 

8  m.  GraviM  (1 2,000  Inhab.),  an  epis- 
copal city  occupying  the  site  of  ancient 
PUra,one  of  the  stationson  the  Taientine 
branch  of  the  Via  Ajmia.  It  is  situated 
on  the  lower  slopes  or  a  hill  in  the  greet 
valley  which  here  extends  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  chain  of  lower  hills 
called  the  Murgie.  The  country  around 
the  city  is  reputed  for  its  pasturage  and 
for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  city^  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  and  is 
a  dirty  place,  although  there  are  many 
fountains.  The  lower  classes  live  in 
caverns  excavated  in  the  tufii  rock. 
Its  ancient  castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini  family,  dukes  of 
Gravina,  the  elder  branch  of  which, 
now  resident  at  ^ome,  take  their  title 
from  it.  The  fair  of  Gravina,  which 
takes  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom. 
The  basin  of  tufa  rock  in  which 
Gravina  is  situated  is  highly  charged 
with  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified 
in  the  town.  Between  Gravina  and 
Altamura  are  some  remains  of  the 
Via  Appia.  A  via  naturale  of  12  m. 
leads  from  Gravina  to  Matera. 

From  Gravina  to  Bari  the  road  is 
good,  but  there  are  no  post-horses. 


ROirrE  154.- 

6m.  Al.TiMmii(15,000llihiiti.),lli. 
chief  town  of  a  dlBtrict,  is  aituHied  uii  i 
lull  overlooking  the  great  paatoml  plain 
locally  known  under  the  DUnis  of  Mill 
tine  and  Zanu.  It  was  rebuill  hy  Vrv 
derick  11.,  who  erected  its  flni-  cuthv 


Pipino,  CoQte  di  Mi 
in  the  14th  centy.  Giovanni  Anion 
Orsini,  last  Prince  of  Tunu.fi,  sou 
Rsimondello   Orsioi   by  Marie   d'K 

Shien,  vho  became  the  Ihiril  wifv 
^ing  LadislauB,  died  in  the  CTustle 
Altsmnra,  Nov.  15,  14(53,  viith  busj 
cion  of  having  been  strangU  il  hy  f 
own  servants,  at  the  BUggesliiin  of  hin 
nephew  and  heir  Ferdinand  1.  of  Ara- 

Sn.  Altamura  is  the  birthplucc  ol 
ercadantty  the  eminent  musical  oOTit- 
poser.  In  the  neigbbourhond  uf  iliu 
city  are  some  Roman  ruins,  whii'h  ihm- 
bably  mark  the  site  of  5ui  Ljijiiili'},  utw 
of  the  statiooa  of  the  Appian  Wiij'.  A 
very  fair  cross  road  of  about  lii  ni., 
passing  throngh  Santeramo,  leads  from 
Altamnra  to  Gioia,  on  the  rly.  between 
Bari  and  Taranto. 

The  direct  road  to  Bari  now  skirls 
the  base  of  the  low  hilly  rau'it.'  of  tbr 
Margie  di  Oravina  e  d-Alla.,„„ii.  i.uA 
proceeds  through  Tbritlo  to 

Urn.  Gnano  Stal.,  on  the  rtv.  fruiii 
Bari  to  Gioia  (4000  Inhab.),  ucnipyiu<: 
the  wte  and  retaining  the  iimiu-  oi 
a  ciu  of  the  Peun 


e  been  found. 


4  m.  Bitetto  Slal.  (5000  Inhab. ).  at  (I 
W.  eitremity  of  the  plain  of  Kari,  sv 
rounded  by  plantations  of  alciiunrl-iici 
and  olives.  The  portal  ofthi^  Dnoin 
founded  in  1335,  has  some  ruitL-  hu 
reliets. 

a  m.  Xodugtso  Stit. 


A  road  fVom  Potenza  to  Palanisno ; 
as  yet  it  is  only  partially  opeoMi  rly. 
projected,  which  will  follow  the  same 
line  as  &r  as  Gioia,  on  the  rly.  trom 
Bari  to  Taranto.  On  leaving  Potenza 
the  road  is  carried  across  the  Basenie 


24  m.  Tricarico  (6000  Inhab.),  the  See 
of  a  bishop,  sitnated  on  a  rising  ground 
belweea  the  Basente  and  the  Bradano. 
From  Tricarico  the  road  passes  through 
the  towns  of  OTa$iano,  parallel  but  at 
some  distance  tkim  Oruttole  (12  U.), 
Migtioiiico  (6),  beyond  which  it  crosses 
the  Bradano  river  at  Ponte  S.  Giulian<i, 
ascending  gradually  to 

Matera,  37  m.  from  Potenza  (13,-tO(l 
luhab.},  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
and  an  archi  episcopal  see  in  con- 
junction with  Acerenza.  It  is  situated 
m  the  valley  of  one  of  the  afflaents  to 
the  Bradano,  and  is  BorrouDded  by  a 
rich  pastoral  country.  The  Corinthian 
granite  pillars  of  the  cathedral  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Metapontum.  Its  Latin  name,  Mateala, 
and  the  tower  near  the  town  walls 
known  as  the  Jbrre  Metella,  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  by  Cacitiai  Metellitt 
after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War. 
Matera  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  the  nitre  with  which  the  Strata 
abound.  The  valley  in  which  the  city 
is  placed  is  abrupt,  and  its  sides  are 
full  of  caverns  which  form  the  habita- 
tions of  the  lower  classes.  Many  bear 
evidence  of  great  antiquity.  The  ch.  of 
So.  Maria  iTIdria  is  excavated  in  a 
rock  which  rises  insulated  in  the  mv* 
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of  this  valley.  Matera  is  a  dir^  town, 
and  its  lower  classes  are  said  to  be 
the  least  civilised  of  the  prorince  of 
Basilicata.  From  Matera  a  via  natu- 
raU  over  the  plain,  leaving  on  the  rt, 
(rinosa  ( 4000  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Genugium,  leads  to 

20  m.  CagteUaneta  Stat.  (5000  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  town  on  the  Lata,  which 
appears  to  mark  the  site  of  Canales, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
as  a  station  on  the  Tarentine  branch  of 
the  Via  Apjria.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  remains  of  Greek  towns,  in  which 
have  been  discovered  tombs  containing 
vases  and  rhytons  of  beantifol  form. 
At  Castellaneta  the  road  joins  the  rly. 
from  Bari  to  Taranto,  passing  through 

Palaggiajio  Stat.,  whence  a  branch 
road  brings  us  to 
MoM^ra  Stat. 
9  m.  Tabanto  (Rte.  148). 


ROUTE  155. 

NAPLES  TO  REOGIO. 

Naples  to  Torre  dell'  Annonziata .    .  O.  20 
Torre  dell'  Annonziata  to  Nooera ...    16 

Nocera  to  Salerno 17 

Salerno  to  Eboli 26 

Eboli  to  IXichessa Posts     li 

[An   extra   horse    for  every  pair  both 
ways.] 

Duchessa  to  Auletta li 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair  from  Au- 
letta to  Duchessa.] 

Auletta  to  Sala U 

[Ail  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

Sala  to  Casalnuovo li 

Casalnuovo  to  Ijogonegro l| 

f  An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

Lagonegro  to  Lauria li 

Lauria  to  Castelluccio 1 

Gasiellncciu  to  Rotonda 1 

[An  extra  horse  as  for  as  the  Piano  del 

Galdo.] 
Hotonda  to  CaIn1x>|;q)ea^     ...,..} 
CampQtcnese  to  ^troviU^rt  .....    1 

CMtrovliUai  to  Oammarato 1 

fAJt  fixtra  hurse  aafvrw^lA  Dlrvpata.] 


Gunmoraio  to  Tonm KiLl 

Tanria  to  Kitorlo li 

Ritorlo  to  Cosena li 

Coaenia  to  Rogliano \\ 

RogUaoo  to  Garpemano 1 

Carpenzano  to  Cbraci 1 

Corad  to  Arena  BiaDca li 

Arena  Bianca  to  Ttriolo l} 

Tirtolo  to  Casino  Ciriaco l} 

Casino  Ciriaoo  to  Torre  Masdea   .    .    .    .  l} 

Torre  Masdea  to  MoDteieooe li 

Monteleone  to  MUeto 1 

Mileto  to  Roaamo 1 

Rotiamo  to  Palmi li 

Palml  to  Bagnara li 

Bagnara  to  ViUa  8.  Giovanni  ;    .    .    .    .  li 
[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  deUa 

CoronaJ 

Villa  &  Giovanni  to  Beggio l 

4li 

Total  distance  from  Naples  to  Beggio  abont 
505  £ng.  m. 

luns  on  the  road, — It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  the  lines  of  road  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  tluit  they 
will  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  the  same  names:  those  in  the 
principal  towns  are  all  which  we  can 
venture  to  give. 

No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little  fre- 
quented or  abounds  in  more  magnificent 
scenery  as  the  high  road  into  Calabria, 
yet  few  travellers  go  further  S.  than 
Psestum.  The  absence  of  good  inns 
has  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  slowness  of  vet* 
turino  travelling,  and  the  facilities  of 
proceeding  along  the  coast  by  steamer. 
The  high  post-road  is  guarded,  and 
the  traveller  who  can  submit  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  has  learned 
to  put  up  with  Italian  inns  such  as 
they  are  found  elsewhere  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  will  find  that  a  journey 
into  Calabria  compensates  for  any  in* 
conveniences  he  may  incur.  The  three 
provinces  are  rich  in  natural  beauty. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests, 
while  the  fertile  valleys,  the  •  broken 
coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in  classical 
associations,  afford  a  combination  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  malle-poste  (vettura  corriera) 
leaves  Eboli  for  Lagonegro  daily, 
corresponding  with  the  different  towns 
of  Calabria.    Vetturini  take  10  days 
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to  perform  the  joumej,  and  cliar|;c 
ih>Lu  SO  to  100  tnacs  for  a  placi- 
in  tho  inierior  of  the  carriage.  Thiy 
Qfiuallj  follow  a  road  in  gome  part; 
differeat  friim  that  travelled  b;  tl,, 
courier;  we  bave  therefore,  in  the  iollou 
iDg  route,  in  vhich  the  posti  are  givi'i 
accoriltng  to  the  latest  govemmeut  regu- 
lations,  encieavonred  to  describe  tliL 
country  so  as  to  include  all  pos^bK 
changes. 

The  railway  aa  far  as  Salerno  has  al- 
ready twen  described  in  the  eicuraioiir 
from  Naples. 

On  leaving  Salemo  the  line,  afVr 
skirting  the  shore  for  3  id.,  proceeds 
along  the  plaiu  at  the  fbot  of  the  Ml  |ji 
on  which  the  picturesque  villages  ti, 
J'ngliuao,  Montecorvino,  and  otberg  aii 
scattered.  Crossing  several  streams,  », 
pass  near  Vicmia,  a  group  of  housf! 
occupying  the  site  of  i^icenf ia,  the  ati 
cieiit  capital  of  the  Picentini,  befori 
reaching  Bnttipaglia,  a  village  on  tin 
TuBCiano,  12  m.  from  Salemo,  when, 
the  road  to  Ptestum  branches  off  ou 
the  rt.  On  the  hills  N.  of  Battipaglijj 
is  Weuono  (3000  luhab.),  one  of  tlj^j 
niosC  picturesque  villages  on  this  side  uf 
the  Apenninei. 

Eboli  Stat.,  36  kil,  (le  m.Vfrom 
Salemo  (TIW)  Inbab.— Inn,  Locmda 
I^obile),  situated  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
The  climate  is  uniformlj  mild,  but 
during  the  summer  the  town  becomi-s 
unhealthy,  in  cousequeDoe  of  the  mal- 
aria which  ascends  from  the  sulyacetit 
plain  of  the  Sele.  The  town  commantl;, 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  the  magnili- 
cent  forest  of  Persano.  the  towns  ou  th«' 
slopes  of  Monte  Albumo,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Silarus.  There  is  a  curious 
painting,  by  a  certain  Boberlo  di  Odt- 
ruco,  in  the  cb.  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Assisi  here.  Diligence  3  times  a  week 
from  Eboli  to  ftlelfi,  by  Auletta  aoil 
Potenza,  corresponding  with  that  t^ni 
Melfi  and  Barletta  by  Canoaa, 

3^  ra.  from  GboU  the  Sel«  Is  ara«fed. 
The  road  leaves  on  tjie  i^,  Pattioltone 
(3000  Inbsh.),  gilufled  on  tllfl  N.  lidt' 
of  Miute  Atburnu,  apd  coinp:)A)|4«dunng 
the  asoent  t  $ue  TJPW  otct  the  flisjus 
of  Piestum  and  the  sea. 
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IJ  post  Dvchata,  a  post  station. 
(The  distances  tram  here,  along  the 
rest  of  this  route,  are  reckoned  in  Nea- 
politan posts  of  11  Eng.  m.  or  18  kil.) 
Zo  Scorzo,  a  short  distance  beyond  ii,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  vetturini  on 
the  second  day's  journey  from  Naples. 
It  has  a  tolerable  inn.  The  villagea 
of  Caaleliuccio,  Galdo,  and  Sicigaano 
are  seen  among  the  heights  of  Al- 
burno.  This  mountain,  the  Albarnus 
of  Virgil,  which  forms  the  most  strikiqg 
otaeot  in  the  landscape  from  Ptestum, 
separates  the  open  plaic  between  Lo 
Scorzo  and  Auletta  from  the  sea:  it  is 
often  called  the  Monledi  Pottigliont  or 
di  SicignaiiO,  from  the  nearest  villages. 
The  scenery  of  its  daik  forests  and  Sep 
ravines  is  magiiifioent.  Its  lower  slopes 
are  clothed  with  extensive  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  ilex. 
Eat  lucos  Sllarl  ciriK,  llldbiiaqQe  vjrentcm 

ABper,  icerlH  bonuu ;  quo  lou  eiUrrlu  ivliLn 
OmcuBui,  irlvvqDB,  et  ilixi  rlpi  Tuugij. 

The  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tanagro,  called  also  JVnyro.  the 
ancient  Tanayer,  which  rushes  along 
Its  rocky  bed,  forming  small  cataracts 
in  its  course.  The  river  is  crossed  be- 
Care  reaching 

1}   Aultfta  (3000   Inhah.),  simated 

L  an  elevation  above  tlie  Negro,  amidst 

grove  of  olive-trees  and   vineyards. 

It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 

withstood  a  siege  by  Charles  V.  from 

die  4th  to  the  24thof  July,  1535.    Here 

ihe  road  to  Potenza  branches  off  on  the 

(Kte.  152),  on  whicb  there  is  a  public 

conveyance     in    correspondenoe    with 

the  vettura  corriera  and  the  diligence 

from  Naples.     Here  the  traveller  may 

'  tness  the  first  distressing  effects  of  the 

'thquake  of  1857,  the  ch.  and  most  vf 

the  houses  in  the  place  having  been 

A  sbort  diai»Q(W  t«.ywd  Anletn  is 
PTtata,  aiefi  hRif  niinod  by  fyn  isW 
earrtiqtlBkfl.      P?1q"  tbtf  IM^M    i«  t 

ifti-H*  nv«ii  de4)9tnd  to  Sv  Mi- 

-■^^le,  from  'tiicb   thp  Mep?>  ■tos&mw 
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into  the  ravine,  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  2  m.  from  La  Folia,  Be- 
yond Pertosa  we  cross  a  fine  bridge 
of  7  arches,  called  Ponte  di  Campes- 
trinOf  spanning  a  ravine  of  immense 
depth,  through  which  flows  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Negro ;  it  then  ascends 
the  mountain  by  well-constructed  zig- 
zags. A  few  miles  beyond  the  summit, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
subjacent  valley  to  the  S.,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  Vallo  di  Diano,  leaving 
on  the  rt,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  La  Polla,  with 
7000  Inhab.,which  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  1857.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  the  Galore,  which  here  assumes 
the  character  of  a  considerable  stream, 
suddenly  disappears,  and  pursues  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Pertosa.  This 
fact  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  stream  as  being  in  campo  Atinatij 
from  a  small  town  in  the  valley. 

The  Vol  di  Diano  is  locallv  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It 
is  20  m.  long  and  4  broad.  The  Negro, 
here  called  the  Calorct  flows  through 
it,  and  tends,  with  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  hj  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  steepmg  their  flax,  to 
produce  the  malaria  with  which  many 
parts  of  the  valley  are  afflicted.  On 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  numerous 
villages.  The  road  continues  to  as- 
cend the  valley,  leaving  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  1.  Atena,  the  ancient  Atina, 
a  city  of  Lucania :  there  are  still  exten- 
sive remains  of  its  walls  and  towers, 
and  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  earth- 
quake has  nearly  levelled  this  town  to 
the  ground,  as  well  as  the  villages  La 
Polla,  S.  Pietro,  and  S.  Arsenio,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  valley. 

li  Sala  (7700  Inhab.),  supposed  to 
stand  near  the  site  of  Marciliana,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Popilia  in  Lucania. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the 
mountains  on  the  1.  side  of  the  valley, 
but  subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite, 
occupying  the  isolated  hill  above  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
W  a  Roman  bridge,  called  Ponte  di 
^'''^,  is  IHano  (7000  Inhab.),  the  2V 


gtanum  of  the  Lucani,  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  valley.  In  1497  Diano 
withstood  a  siege  under  Antonio  San- 
severino,  Prince  of  Salerno,  against 
Frederick  of  Aragon,  who  could  only 
take  it  by  granting  ^vourable  terms. 
3  m.  further  the  road  leaves  on  the  1.  Pa- 
dula  (10,000  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Const- 
linum,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  some  ruins  on  the  hill 
above  the  town.  Below  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  once  fiunous  Carthusian 
monastery  La  Certosa  di  S.  JLoremo, 
ruined  by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Calabria,  but  almost  now 
uninhabitable  from  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857.  It  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  building,  but  so  despoiled  of 
its  ornaments  that  little  remains  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
From  Padula  a  path  of  12  m.,  skirting 
the  Monte  S,  Elia,  proceeds  through 
the  valley  of  the  Agri  to  Montemurro 
and  Saponara  (5000  Inhab.),  situated  on 
a  hill,  below  which,  on  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  river,  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre and  some  fragments  of  reticu- 
lated masonry  mark  the  site  of  Gru- 
mentum,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Lucania.  Montesano  and  the  adjacent 
Capuchin  convent  are  passed  halfway 
between  Padula  and  the  post  station  of 
Casalnuovo,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
valley,  which  contracts  considerably 
hereabouts. 

[It  was  along  the  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  between  La  Ihi- 
chessa  and  Casalnuovo,  and  especially 
along  the  range  of  hills  bordering  the 
Val  di  Diano  on  the  E.,  and  separating 
it  from  the  plains  of  the  Basilicata,  that 
the  effects  of  the  severe  earthquake  of 
Dec.  16,  1857,  were  most  severely  felt; 
the  limits  as  regards  its  greatest  violence, 
for  it  was  felt  as  far  as  Terracina  to  the 
N.W.,  extended  in  a  meridional  direc- 
tion from  Melfi  on  the  N.  to  Lago- 
negro  on  the  S.,  the  principal  places  that 
suffered  being  Potenza,  La  Polla,  Diano, 
Sala,  and  Padula  in  the  Val  di  Diano, 
and  Tito,  Marsico  Nuovo,  Saponara,  and 
Montemurro  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  ridge,  the  two  latter  places,  with 
Padula  and  Polla,  being  all  but  com- 
pletely ruined.    The  chain  of  hills  that 
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extends  fVoin  N.  to  S.  between  AvigUauo 
and  Lagonegro,  is  composed  of  compact 
limestone,  probably  of  the  Neocomian 
or  cretaceous  period,  covered  on  its  de- 
clivities by  beds  of  tertiary  marine 
marl,  sands,  and  conglomerates,  the 
latter  forming  many  of  the  picturesque 
insulated  peaks,  on  which  are  perched 
the  towns  high  above  the  valley,  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  war 
and  malaria.  In  some  instances,  whole 
villages,  like  Pertosa,  Padula,  Monte- 
murro,  and  Saponara,  placed  on  these 
beds  of  conglomerate,  have  been  over- 
turned like  a  pack  of  cards  on  a  table, 
and  the  ruins  deposited  in  the  ravines 
beneath.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
during  this  awful  catastrophe  is  said 
by  the  government  officials  to  be  about 
10,000,  but  we  have  reason  to  suppose  it 
to  be  much  larger,  and  the  amount  of 
distress  incurred  considerably  greater 
than  acknowledged  by  the  Neapolitan 
officials.] 

1^  CasalnuovOf  a  village  of  2000 
Inhab.,  situated  on  an  eminence.  Seve- 
ral small  streams,  the  tributaries  of 
the  Negro,  are  crossed.  The  road  as- 
cends for  6  m.  in  a  serpentine  course 
between  the  mountains,  and  crosses  the 
Trecchina  before  it  reaches 

Ij  Lagonegro  (5300  Inhab.  —  Inn 
indiflFerent,  the  resting-place  of  the  vet- 
turini),  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
situated  in  a  wild  position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  glen,  overhung 
by  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte  Cocuzzo, 
Monte  del  Papa,  and  Monte  Cervoro. 
One  of  the  first  battles  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  the  French  ahny  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion 
of  Naples  in  1806,  was  fought  at  Lago- 
negro, when  Gen.  Regnier  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans  commanded 
by  Col.  Sciarfa.  Lagonegro  and  other 
towns  on  this  route  occupied  by  the 
French  were  the  scenes  of  the  most 
cruel  executions.  CoUetta  the  historian 
affirms  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  by  order  of  a  French  colonel 
who  had  been  in  the  Levant.  From 
Lagonegro  the  road  crosses  two  branches 
of  the  Rio  delle  Noce  by  bridges  thrown 
across  the  deep  and  narrow  ravines  in 


which  they  flow,  and  proceeds  thence 
through  a  bleak  and  eloomy  defile, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  Rivello  and  its  de- 
pendent hamlets,  occupying  the  crests 
of  hills  overlooking  the  vidleys  of  the 
Trecchina.  Here  a  road  firom  Sapri, 
upon  the  coast,  crosses.  On  the  1.  is  the 
gloomy  valley  of  Monte  Serine,  where 
the  river  Sinno,  the  Sins  of  the  Greeks, 
takes  its  rise,  and  flows  thence  into  the 
gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small 
pool  called  Lago  di  Serino^  the  ancient 
Lacus  Niger,  half  way  between  Lago- 
negro and 

1^  Lauria  (9300  Inhab.),  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
opposite  to  the  imposine  mass  of  Monte 
Sirino.  It  is  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  ostetia 
about  2  m.  further  on  the  high  road. 

1  Castellucdo  (6000  Inhab.),  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  lower  town,  in  the  plain,  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  posthouse. 
The  upper  town,  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
is  very  cold.  Castelluccio  is  built  above 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the 
Laiis  of  the  Greeks,  between  the  S. 
flanks  of  Monte  Sahino  and  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Costiera  d'^gro- 
monte.  The  woods  around  abound 
with  game.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built, 
Sciarfa  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1799.  S.  of  Castelluccio  is  Laino, 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
ing the  Lao,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  the  one  called  Laino 
Borgo,  the  other  Laino  Castello. 

Botonda,  a  town  of  4500  Inhab., 
prettily  built  round  a  conical  hill  in 
the  centre  of  that  rich  tract  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Basilicata  which  lies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Lao. 

1  m.  bevond  Rotonda  we  enter  the 
province  of  CaZa6na  Citraov  Citeti^^ 
A  tedious  afeQ,^xv\\^^^^  \a  •Ow'iVs^%« 
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narrow  strip  of  table-land  stretching  | 
from  X.  to  S.  called  Campo  Teaete. 
one  of  the  bleakest  moontiun  plains 
in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  all  times 
it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly  aspect. 
In  18Ci6  Campo  Tenese  wasooe'apied  bj 
the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Damas, 
commanding  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
volunteers,  amounting  to  14,000  men. 
General  Regnier  advanced  with  the 
French  army,  drove  the  royal  forces 
from  Campestrino  and  Lagwiegro  in 
his  passage,  and  ascending  the  heights 
alK»ve  Campo  Teuese.  descended  without 
opposition  into  the  plain.  The  Neapo- 
litans tied  at  the  first  fire,  abandoning 
their  entrenchments  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

1  Campo  Tenese,  a  post  station.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  a  winding 
descent  leads  down  the  defile,  called  the 
JHriipata  di  Morano^  and  through  the 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Pollino,  6875  ft.  high,  to  Morano  (9000 
Inhab.),  the  Lucanian  Muranum,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  well-wooded  dell 
iMfneath  the  W.  flanks  of  the  Pollino, 
among  which  the  Coscile,  the  ancient 
StfbarUt  rises.  The  town  is  highly 
picturesque,  being  on  a  conical  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fine 
feudal  Gothic  castle.  The  road  be- 
yond is  shut  in  by  lofty  and  well- 
wooded  mountains. 

8  m.  CaatroviUari  (8800  Inhab.), 
upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty- 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  more  modem  of  which 
contains  many  good  streets  and  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  of  the  district 
The  Castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period. 


[A  good  road  of  about  10  m.  turns 
off  from  Castrovillari,  through  Fra- 
scineto  and  Porcile,  to 

Cassano  (6 100  Inhab. — /»«,  tolerable, 

the  5th  day's  resting-place  of  the  vet- 

turiniX  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on 

the    JEYano,    and    supposed  to   be  tVve 

C^astellum  Oirz^^awMwi  of  Pliny ,  and  X^e 

Oosa  in  agro  iTiurino  of  C»s«Lr, 


Cassano  18  one  of  the  most  pieUirewiue 
places  in  S.  Italy,  and  is  not  onlj  sor- 
roonded  by  beantlfiil  scenery,  but  e^Joyi 
a  climate  which  affords  all  the  oon- 
veniences  of  life.  It  has  hot  solpharoiis 
baths,  which  are  in  great  local  reputa- 
tion. The  ruins  of  its  feadal  castle  rise 
above  it  on  the  magnificent  mass  of 
rock  round  which  the  city  is  boilt 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  ex- 
tensive, commanding  the  rich  scenery 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  CratL 
The  picturesque  Roman  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  from  which  the 
stone  was  thrown  which  killed  71 
^Riitifs  3fi/o,  who  was  besi^;ing  the 
city  in  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  whose 
name  is  better  known  by  Cicero's  ora- 
tion in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called 
Torre  di  Milo,  The  village  of  CvoUa, 
however,  an  Albanian  ookmy,  on  the  L 
of  the  road  from  Castrovillari,  soob 
after  passing  Porcile,  is  considered  by 
some  to  mark  the  real  site  of  Coso,  od 
account  of  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  it 

From  Cassano  a  via  natwraU  leads  to 
Taranto  (Rte.  156),  and  another  S.  to 
Catanzaro  (Rte.  157). 

After  leaving  Cassano  the  road  pro- 
ceeds S.  to  Spezzano  AlbanesCy  at  the 
1 52nd  m.  on  the  post-road,  an  Albanian 
village  of  2400  Inhab.  It  contains  a 
tolerable  osteria.  There  is  a  fiur  road 
from  Spezzano  to  Rossano  (of  22  m.) 
on  the  Gulf  of  Taranto.] 


The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  pro- 
ceeds directly  S.  to 

1  Cammarata^  a  post  station;  from 
whence  crossing  several  tributaries  of 
the  Coscile,  it  reaches 

1  Tarsia  (2000  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Caprasia,  situated  not 
far  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  It 
consists  of  one  long  street,  at  the  ex* 
tremity  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Spinelli  fkmily. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Marco  Aureho 
Severino,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  the  17th  cent  The  rosd 
lio^  ^&cends  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati« 
\\iT0\3i^  «i\i\^"^  c?Q\\JCT^\fid  and  bean- 
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hills,  aud  leaves  on  the  1^  and  beyond 
the  river,  Biiignano  (5000  Inluib.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Besidia^  an 
episcopal  city,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  Sanse- 
verino  family.  A  long  ascent  leads 
above  the  Crati  to 

1}  BitortOf  a  post  station. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  E.  are  Ltuzi^  Rose, 
Castiglioncy  the  ch.  of  which  contains 
paintings  by Zo  ZitK/aro  and  Pasqualottif 
aud  numerous  other  villages.  Among 
those  on  the  W.  range  are  Montalto  and 
iS^.  Sosti,  two  colonies  of  the  Waldenses 
who  settled  in  the  province  towards  the 
close  of  the  1 4th  cent.  Guardia,  10  m. 
N.W.  near  the  coast,  was  another  colony. 
At  the  Keformation  these  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  tlie  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  from  Geneva,  imder  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  spread 
around  Coseuza.  The  Court  of  Rome 
despatched  two  monks  into  Calabria  to 
suppress  the  Waldensian  churches.  They 
arrived  at  S.  Sosti,  and  warned  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  their  heresy,  and  desired  them 
to  attend  the  mass,  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day.  At  the 
time  appointed,  the  whole  population 
quitted  the  town,  and  retired  into  the 
surrounding  mountains.  The  monks 
then  proceeded  to  Gruardia,  where  they 
induced  the  inhab.  to  comply  with  their 
demands,  by  representing  that  their 
brethren  at  S.  Sosti  had  renounced  their 
errors  by  attending  mass ;  but  the  de- 
ception was  discovered,  and  the  inhab. 
joined  their  neighbours  in  the  woods. 
The  monks  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  from  S.  Sosti,  who  were  hunted 
down,  until  a  party  who  had  taken 
possession  of  an  inaccessible  hill  or- 
ganized an  attack,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  put  to  flight.  This  success  ex- 
asperated the  Church;  and  at  the  de- 
sire of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  de  Toledo 
inarched  into  Calabria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.  S.  Sosti  was  delivered 
up  to  fire  and  sword;  the  fugitives 
were  tracked  to  their  recesses,  and 
eitlier  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  left  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  caverns.    The  inquisi- 


tors now  proceeded  to  Guardia.  The 
town  was  fortified,  but  they  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  inducing  the  citizens  to 
agree  to  a  pretended  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. 70  of  the  principal  inhab. 
were  seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Montalto,  where  they  were  submitted  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures.  Some  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  some  thrown 
from  high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death 
with  iron  rods  and  burning  torches; 
others  had  their  bowels  torn  out ;  and 
one,  Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Cosenza.  Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
inquisitors.  These  events  took  place 
about  1555.  A  few  years  afterwards 
another  more  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  tiie  heresy.  In  15 GO 
the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were  put  to 
death,  one  by  one,  under  the  superin- 
tendenceof  the  Marchese  diBucchianico. 
A  Roman  Catholic  eve-witness,  quoted 
by  Dr.  M*Crie  in  his  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy,  states  that  *'  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.  The 
executioner  went,  and  brining  out  one 
of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.  Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  aner 
the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the 
whole  number,  88,  were  butchered." 
The  same  eye-witness  states,  that  *'  the 
number  of  heretics  taken  in  Calabria 
amounts  to  1600,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
demned, but  only  88  have  as  yet  been 
Sut  to  death."  The  Viceroy  Duke 
'Alcala  ordered  most  of  the  survivors 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Between  Tarsia  and  Cosenza  the  road 
crosses  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Crati. 
The    Busento,  which  is  passed  before 
entering  Cosenza,  flows,  near  its  junc- 
ture with  the  Crati,  over  the   grave 
of  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths.    A  portion 
of  his  army  was  advancing  S.  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  when  the  dss^.'^^'ass* 
defeated  \iy  \iv&  "^T^s^aNsa^   ^«aJ^  '«^' 
Cosenza.    "T^^  i^\QCAQfv\&  Qteax^^'^st  ^"^ 
1  the  \)aT\>«riausr  «».i^  <^^\3^q^x.^'"  -R^^^^ 
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piaj'vi  in  rh<»  fimenl  <\f  a  hem  whiue  «)lemniaed  in  this  caxhedral  m  1-133. 
Talonr  nnil  'or^nne  'iwy  (tftlehnced  w:rh  .4.i/.m  Jiauu  P'trrhaaiiuL  che  cdefaia&d 
iiu-,iim1^il  3pp|:»«i>i»  fw  •tu*  lahonrofa  jnmTnarian,  wm  biira  hi»re  in  ItTD; 
<*A|>n-'i*  miilVitiiii*^.  'hi>y  Ihreihiy  <lW*^r>*«i  also  .idtfutui  Serrz.  one  of  the  eaiiiex 
f\u*  -*rtnrv  o<  'Hk  B*iMnriniu.  The  myal  rrriosrs  on  polidcsil  <*cnnoaLy,  his  watk 
vpnlr^hr**.  a«tnnu»*i  wirh  die  aplemliii  having  been  printed  in  I •:!.•]";  and  Ar- 
*pf»\\<i  iTid  trophies  of  Rome,  was  (y.n-  nardiaa  Tdeaia  l5i)^L5d8  .  one  of  die 
^r-urtef{  in  r.ht>  -JMamz  hed:  the  wir^^n  moHt  3cate  pfailoaophers  of  tbe  Iddi 
7<re  th<*n  r<»j(ti'>r^rl  v>  their  natnnl  centy.  Coaenxa  was  the  seat  of  tbe 
f^h^niu^I,  .inH  the  iiecrf^  ffpoc  w^JMre  -ungnixiary  miliiazy  commisBion  eaab- 
the  r'nnainfl  '*/  Alarie  had  heen  depo-  lidhed  in  Calabria  daring  tiie  French 
•i'l^M  wHA  far  *^^  tv^ncKiied  hy  the  in-  oecnpation  in  ld<lfi. 
htimiin  miMM^e  of  rhe  priiwnerK  who  ,  From  Coienaa  a  padi  of  -i  m.  along 
h^d  ^l^en  ^^mpk^yt^it  f/>  execute  the  ■  the  hed  of  the  Areamiey  a  tiibaiaiy  i 
jrork.*^  \  m.  hieiWr>  r^^aching  roneixa !  the  Crati.  leads  to  MeadocxMo  :  :iili)i» 
;%  r«'jod  brani^hes  off  on  the  rt.  to  Paola  j  Inhab.  \  aitoated  on  a  triple  hnT.  ani 
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1 1  m  fVn^F.jffZA^UAi*^'  fnhah.— //i;»ji  ; 
f>ne  f/ionetti  and  Albergo  V'cere  the 
^l«rt,  h»nt  very  indiffl^ent  ,  the  capital 
^jf  f^litbria  Citra,  and  the  see  of 
:iri  ar^^hbiAhr^  is  sitnated  in  a  deep 
glen  at  the  jnnetion  of  the  Bosento 
with  the  ('rati,  hy  which  it  is  di- 
«^ided  into  two  portions.  The  lower 
part  of  the  city  is  mach  exposed  to 
malaria ;  t>nt  the  apper,  on  the  E,  hank, 
is  healthy,  and  c^mtams  the  fine  building 
<4  the  Tribnnale,  and  nnraeroos  public 
^fablifthmentfl.  The  houses  and  palaces 
(4  the  ri^'h  prf>prietors  of  the  province 
are  rMnally  well  ^milt.  The  streets, 
howevT,  are  frequently  narrow  and 
CT(r(iViiA ;  th*rre  are  extensiTe  siIk-work«. 
Oisenxa  occupies  the  site  and  retains 
the  n^me  of  Cf/nMentuiy  the  metropolis 
of  the  Hmttians,  where  the  mutilated 
remains  of  Alexander,  King  of  Rpims, 
were  interred  after  his  death  near  Pando- 
niu.  It  was  a  town  of  importance  during 
the  war  with  Spartacus,  and  in  b.c.  40  was 
nunnMtnmfuUy  l^esieged  bySextus  Pom- 
p<'ius.  ft  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in 
1 009.  In  1 270,  as  Philippe  le  Hardi  was 
returning  through  (/alahria  to  France 
with  th(;  dead  bo<lies  of  his  fkther, 
lirother,  brother-in-law,  and  son,  his 
fimt  wife,  Isatiella  of  Aragon,  diefl  as 
they  were  pamiug  through  Cosenza. 
The  towu  suffered  greatly  in  14G1, 
whan  it  was  taken  by  Rol)erto  Orsini. 
7*/w  cathffdral  contains  the  tomb  of 
/jOi/ifi  III.,  DvKK  OF  Anjou,  who  d\e^' 
^erc'hi  I4Sr,,  18  moutha  after  hw  maT 
ogo  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  -which  -w^^s 


considered  by  most  Italian  antiqaario 
to  mark  die  site  of  Pa»dana  Brutianm, 
which  witnessed  the  delleat  and  *^**^ 
of  Alexander  King  of  E^rns  by  the 
Bmttians,  bx.  Zl^.  The  simibuity  of 
the  name  Aramti  with  the  andent 
Acherom,  which  was  associated  by  ^ 
oracle  with  tbe  prediction  of  the  &be 
of  the  Grecian  prince,  gtres  Mditinnt> 
confirmation  to  the  locality. 


VXCCB8IOSS  TO  UL  SILA,  AX1>  TO  PAOLi 
AND  THE  WESTERN  SHOBE. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Cosenza  can  make  some 
very  interesting  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I.  Eastward  of  Cosenza,  beyond  tbe 
dense  cluster  of  villages,  here  called 
CoBali,  which  cover  the  hills  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  is  the  vast  tract  df 
mountain  table-land  still  called  by  tbe 
ancient  name  of  Sila,  which  is  perhaps 
less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than  any  mountain  district  in  the  S. 
of  Europe.  It  is  about  40  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  20  broad,  commenc- 
ing near  the  Mucone,  S.  of  Bisignano 
and  Acri,  and  stretching  through  tbe 
whole  of  Calabria  Citra  into  Cala- 
bria Ultra  II.,  nearly  as  ^Eir  as  Catan- 
zaro.  Many  of  the  higher  peaks  are  | 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  April 
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and  present  a  succession  of  rich 
pastoral  plains,  intersected  by  beautiful 
ravines  and  watered  by  copious  streams. 
These  table-lands  are  used  as  summer 
pasturage.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
winter  not  only  the  shepherds,  but 
many  of  the  landowners  themselves, 
remove  to  La  Sila ;  whole  families 
accompany  this  annual  migration.  The 
higher  mountains  command  both  seas. 
The  scenery  of  the  district  is  magnifi- 
cent, combining  every  possible  variety 
of  forest  and  mountain ;  the  woods 
abound  in  game,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  many  of  the  proprietors  look  for- 
ward to  their  summer  residence  in  the 
Sila  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  plea- 
sure. At  Longobuco,  on  its  £.  fianks, 
are  some  lead-mines.  The  forests  and 
pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length.  It 
supplied  the  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  timber  for  their  fleets ;  and  it  is 
still  the  source  from  which  the  Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders  derive  their  principal 
supplies.  Virgil  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 

Ac  velut  ingentl  Sila,  summove  labumo, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  pnelia  tauri 
Frontibus  incurruut,  pavidi  cessere  magistri ; 
Stat  pocus   omne   metu   mutum,  mussantqne 

juvencae, 
Quis 'r  nemori   imperitet,    quern    tota   armenta 

sequaiitur : 
Illi  inter  sese  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent, 
Cornuaque  obnixi  infigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 
Colla  armosque  lavant:    gemitu  nemus  omne 

remugit.  JSn.  xn.  Y15. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  to  be 
found  within  the  range  of  La  Sila,  the 
only  mode  of  visiting  it  will  be  by  pro- 
curing letters  of  introduction  at  Cosenza 
to  the  resident  proprietors  in  the  summer 
season,  who  are  very  hospitable. 

II.  A  road  of  21  m.  leads  from  Co- 
senza to  Paola,  which,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  road,  will  require  6  hrs.  in 
going,  and  8  in  returning.  It  follows  the 
high  road  from  Naples  for  the  first  4  m., 
when  it  strikes  oflFon  the  1.,  and,  follow^ 
ing  for  3  m.  the  1.  bank  of  the  Emuli, 
leaves  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  Bende  (4000 
Inhab.)>  supposed  to  he  the  ancient 
Arifii/ia  (?),  and    ascends  to  S.  Fill 


(5000  Inhab.),  9^  m.  from  Cosenza. 
From  S.  Fili  the  road,  through  a  series 
of  windings  and  ascents,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  separates 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Crati  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  descends  to 

Paola  (8000  Inhab.  Inn,  indifferent), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Fatyciu  of  the 
Greeks.  It  contains  some  good  houses 
and  a  feudal  castle,  and,  like  the  other 
towns  on  this  coast,  it  has  extensive 
silk- works.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  5. 
Francesco  di  Paola^  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minima.  The  steamers 
from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  here 
twice  or  thrice  a-week  each  way,  and 
afford  an  easy  way  of  reaching  Co- 
senza from  Naples.  Along  the  coast, 
N.  and  S.  of  Paola,  there  are  several 
interesting  villages,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, but,  as  there  is  no  carriage-road 
along  the  shore,  they  can  only  be  visited 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  We  shall 
notice  a  few  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  most  distant  one  northwards. 

Scalea  (3000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces,  whence  its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ruined  castle.  5  m. 
further  N.,  round  the  cape  of  Scalea,  is 
the  island  of  JXno,  on  which  some  an- 
cient remains  still  exist.  Cirella  (1000 
Inhab.),  divided  into  vecchia  and  nuova, 
occupying  the  site  and  preserving  the 
name  of  Uerillce,  which  was  laid  waste 
by  Hannibal. 

....  nunc  sese  ostendere  miles 
Leucosisa  e  scopulis,  nunc  quern  Picentia  Psesto 
Misit,  et  exhaustee  mox  Poeno  Marte  CerillsB. 

SiL.  Ital.  vin.  6Y9. 

The  ancient  Partus  Parthenius  of  the 
Phocians  is  placed  near  it.      10  m.  S. 
of  Scalea  is  Diamante  (2000  Inhab.), 
known  for  its  strong  rea  wine,  which 
is  not  drinkable  till  it  is  at  least  4  or 
5  years  old.    Bdvedere  (4000  Inhab.), 
on    the   slope    of  a  hill   coms&.'dxv^!^% 
such  an  exXetk&w^  V\«^  ^&  \a  ^^^saxsox 
for  its  name.     Yxooi  ^^  ^"^"^^ 
La  Mbntea,  a  mavxiiXaAa.  ^.  -on..^^^ 


i.y, 
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?j.  7'.  aat'^if. 


.u»    ^\nuiii    wft    jr»    ■'■ibi-.ii*        rA'-i:*! 
■■'»*    '.iiwii    .  vn  t  i-.jjS  11.1  i»-*-^aii:;- 

'•■11     1J*:**    TV     rii-.i-t     rt     tir.fTi*?!    ▼  r:i 
v.ii.if.'f     ir.fWi>4    «ii?     ■  .':ljtf;»fl-  "■•»*    lir.sf 

,'v.ut.-.  .   ♦■/vru»ft   ^7    I    n:ai»fl    "afcri* 

'/  •>/»  />i/''es«K^'.  V*  :!.^*'..  i  fjv^i^. 
'iVX  ^.■..^A  .  .  •»»><  ..I  iirt  ai'i)r^>  itfM 
•r     />«/■■)  V,.    »;*.u»A    v^w    -/  i«*  >>yu. 

«v/A/ie  '*■//>  /.'.risk/,-.,  ti*--^  'X  a  h-riji 

i/*  ii!/;*,^  w;.**  f/«4e.7  'yf  0»*  tirialJ  y/rVk 

f*/y*i'n*At  ittiff  '•*rtH  %nyi,\i^  with  any^^ 
*r./J  ^fti/tttttiitifm  }fj  *iir  H^wj  ihhiUi, 
'UtM  Vfwu  iuA  tt/rtr*^  *f«:  f«jJt  '^m  a 
biprb  f//:k  *m  th^  v«rrf  u$ikrf(ih  '/f  tli* 
*^-;i ;  t/if  <'i^  ti/l«  fff  it  af«r  pr'/t*<rte4  fy 
th/-  r/^li(A,  »ft^  Uf^  ffftirth  uy^xi  old  wall 
fMrtuft^t  two  w**k  ^«Ati//rix,  Oil.  Mini- 
tit'Wif  t$  naiivt',  of  thfi  Vfurttf  ilnftnttM  H 
T^ttU  h  hHiMt\  t^i^M\f.f%  nxtd  %\iT*tt:  can- 
III  fit,  (iifttif%\  Vt^iUtzr  i'tnt  tnvi^uA  the 
ph/vr  ttt  th'f.  \Htf%  with  .'l^rXi  p'mkfA 
wt'Uf  ftri/l  with  «ry«;ry  ni'AXifi  for  Twunii% 
it  vhi'^h  friilitar^  ii^ifrric^  and  arttll<;ry 
'v/iiM  fiN|i|ily.  Aft^rr  a  long  and  ineflee- 
tiial  att^mifrt,  and  afu^r  many  <ffff/rtf  t^> 
iM'al«  th<?  fortrww,  th«  Kr*fiich  atiandoncd 
th»'  t'uU'r\tr\fkft  and  rctire<l  t^>  Owenza. 
In  th<;  follotvinKftpririff  a  Mscond  attempt 
wr.N  maihf,  in  which  famine  aiwisted  the 

til/'  litthf  garrifon  capitulated  on  bononr- 
A)Af.  terniM. 
The  cout  continuei  bold^  but  with 
McarccJy  any  villagei,  8.  of  Amft&tAa 


Vfip^^n.  •limit  ▼iii'.a.  l  jl  Tifanii  ▼*  imt 
fir*,  /^tji'mut  «riari-t  ▼ler"*  "Hk^  ml7 
v.'i-ir."7  Jiaii.'  .nri'  ""jk  iiazn.  rEiiirSn? 
'■^-▼•»-*ri  Xjionn-i  uut  '..in«j  Si-K»n  -^ 
111*   •fcir.i   "Sift   .r-aicLt  "i"  Lj  ^'lunniL 

■:it*->   Ln  «i-.m«»  7«iaiiu3».       "^-arjit  lis*! 
ir»-r^  -a  "a*  -  ^.imk  '.t  "iii  St*  lai  -  1  n. 

Vl^^JMd  »  'lacr*  §arjrjt : — 

?,^ne:nviii  Inson.  -^ouiirie  Mx^nnak  ?«uie^ 


?bfr  £1 


■  It  II>1,  aiewnEing  to  «5cr 

■  irjAs.  R^jrn'  de  Hemeden,  c!k»  line  c€ 
f:fAJtf.  'ras  fol>iw<d  br  Bidkaard  Cksf-A- 
/.v'^*  00  hit  waj  tb  iht  B*Aj  Lmad.  v> 
'ML"  part  in  tfaft  .3ri  Cnuade.  Badbari. 
''yr.  htamg  that  hu  £««t  faai  reacfaei 
M'^^ixia,  fttaned  from  Salerno,  wfe^v 
fj«  had  been  tome  time,  and  pttssis; 

'  r.ear  Omza  a&d  Melfi,  stradk  acros 
:  'rrmntry  to  Scalea,  whence  he  IbSlowed 
=  the  fth^-zre  to  Sta.  Eofimua : — 13  dif  .S^^f . ; 

ciritnUm  nrchiepitcopalfm  q*ui:  Ojnze  v'l- 
citvr,  1 8  (lie  Si^pt.  renii  nd ciritatnn  ct  C:i- 
(eff'im  7'//*  dic'tntHr  Eiotle  (Scalea'i  .  .  . 
AV-/^  te^ventijcufnU  rex  in  villa  qw^dicil^f 
JjtiAerart  (Cetraro)  tn  Priorntn  Jfontis 
OiKwz ;  19  die  ^epi,  transiens  rex  per 
I'ri/iratvm  qui  dicitur  S.  Micfuiel  de  J<r 
mphiiy  venit  wl  alium  FrioraUtm  ejuidca. 
ordinvt,  qui  dicitur  8,  Maria  dc  I'osgcs  d 
iU  eH  crtstellum,  quod  dicitur  <?.  Lnchti 
CS.  Locido;.  20  die  Sept.  transiens  rex  per 
cagtellrtm  gilt  dicitur  Lamante  (Ainaiitea\ 
renit  ad  vtllam  qua:  dicitur  S.  Eufenua,— 
From  S.  Eafemia  Richard  went  to  Mi- 
leto  on  the  2l8t,  and  on  the  23Td  t0 
MeMina. 


\ 
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The  high  road,  on  leaving  Cosenza, 
begins  to  ascend  above  the  plain  of  the 
Crati,  throagh  a  well-cultivated  country, 
abounding  with  villages  and  bordered 
by  mulberry-trees.  The  high  ranges 
of  liills  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
oaks  and  chestnut- trees. 

1^  Boglianoy  a  town  of  2000  Inhab., 
with  a  tolerable  Inn,  It  is  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  magnificent  coun- 
try around  it  Fincenzo  GravinUy  Hie 
celebrated  jurist  and  poet,  was  bom 
here  in  1644.  Rogliano  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1638. 
Nearly  opposite  Rogliano,  on  the  W. 
of  the  high  road,  is  Belisito,  whose 
situation  fully  justifies  its  name :  and 
beyond  it  is  seen  the  lofty  peak  of 
Monte  Cocuzzo.  From  Kogliano  the 
road  descends  to  the  deep  ravine  of  the 
SavutOy  which  is  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  About  8  m.  lower  down  this 
stream,  and  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  coast,  is  the  village  of  iVioc«ra,  3  m. 
from  which,  close  to  the  sea,  at  the 
Torre  del  Piano^  are  the  ruins  of 
Terina,  mentioned  by  Thucydides: 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the 
coins  of  Magna  Grscia  are  found 
here.  By  a  long  and  steep  ascent  we 
cross  a  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
called  CrocellediAgrifoglio,  and  arrive  at 

1  Carpamano,  a  post-station.  The 
village  of  the  same  name  is  left  on  a 
hill  on  the  1.  The  road  passes  through 
a  glen  catching  a  view  of  the  sea,  leaves 
on  the  rt.  the  numerous  villages  form- 
ing the  commune  of  Sdgliano  (15,000 
Inhab.),  and  descends  td 

^  1  Coracij  the  post-station,  and  a 
village  on  the  frontier  of  the  provinces 
of  Calabria  Citraand  Calabria  Ultra  II. 
After  passing  Soveria,  we  ascend  the 
side  of  the  mountains  which  rise  be- 
tween the  valleys  of  the  Lamato  and 
the  Corace  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Gulfs  of  S.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  to 

1|  Arena  Biancay  a  post-station. 
The  road  continaes  to  ascend  to 

9  m.  Tuiolo  (4000  Inhab.--/««,  very 


indifferent),  situated  on  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  sepa^ 
rates  the  two  seas.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  Corace,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Lamato, 
which  falls  into  that  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proverb  that 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roofs  of  its 
houses  runs  off  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  An  inscription  discovered 
at  Tiriolo  in  1640,  containing  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy  described  by  Livy 
xxxix.,  proves  that  the  Ager  Tautianus 
of  Strabo  must  have  been  in  this  dis- 
trict. Many  ancient  coins  and  small 
bronzes  have  been  found  near  the  town. 


[Shortly  before  reaching  Tiriolo  a 
road  of  1 1  m.  diverges  on  the  I.,  and, 
crossing  the  Corace,  the  ancient  Cro' 
talus,  proceeds  to 

1  p.  C  ATANZARO  ( 1 3,200  Inhab. — Inns : 
II  Giglio  d'Oro,  feir ;  the  Serravalle), 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  the  capital  of 
Calabria  Ultra  II.,  and  the  residence  of 
numerous  wealthy  families.  The  city 
is  finely  built  on  the  slope  of  a  loftv  and 
rocky  hill  between  the  Alii  and  the 
Corace,  rising  like  an  impregnable  for- 
tress above  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  the  torrent  Fiumarella  dashes 
along  in  its  passage  to  the  sea.  It  is 
protected  by  Uie  high  range  of  La  Sila 
from  the  N.,  and  is  as  much  praised  for 
its  agreeable  climate  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position.  The  theatre  is  new; 
and  the  college  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the 
kingdom.  The  castle  was  founded  by 
Robert  Guiscard.  In  later  times  it 
offered  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the 
French  under  Lautrec  that  Charles  V. 
gave  the  city  the  privilege  of  coining 
money.  The  Cathedral,  or  Duomo 
Nuovo;  contains  a  good  painting  in  the 
Grecco  chapel  by  //  Calqbrese,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Rosario  one  of  the  Vir- 
gin. The  city  sustained  serious  injury 
m>m  the  eartnquake  of  1783.  In  the 
quarter  of  S.  Giuseppe  the  ^o^\2l<^ 
sunk  to  the  de^tk  ^it  ttooi^  \a  ^^.n\«^ 


4.^ 
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ih^  «iifMiii«xu%  wvi  «r#  Miliar  that  t&ifr 
luvDMs   wfdA  w^*TtA    ic  v«r»   3iif:i- 

*i»ivr'>i4#»r7,  ir^^t  'ai'pi^ift  at  Caxanxirr . 
anrwt  ^f  a  p^tenliar  nik  cwisev  v*^ 
tffmar  ami  'tH^ap,  w«rf  fi>r  ««▼*?•  2^ 
fmruirnr*:.  The  -wwAi^ry  m  the  dbKCrj^i 
4r^^{A  w  T^ry  riehl  j  <wI:i"*r«fL  pn>- 1 

thrifts  *tH  imn(«TVM  pr<^*ii«  f5*r  extract- 
ir.jf  m1  frrxa  walrinf*.  whi^h  :« export**d  | 
I  ft  hcrtf,  qnaf*f:ti#^  afW  nnii^rrzoiiij:  a 
'^ertain  yr*iH'j'90k  f/f  ptirif^tlrA,  being; 
'tnpl/v;/^  ';a  Kr^rlaivi  ai^  Fraxiee  in  th^ 
«r^>Heift^  of  w^^x^H^ru  ck/fhs.  Cotn*  of 
fh<^  (r.'Ji*r%  t,f  Mainka  ffTttA  mar  be 
pr'i*r»if*t1  ar  Cataazaro:  the  heeu*r  rrf 
fhe  ^>/lIepfi>r,  an4  Si<f-  Dr>meriicr*  )fai>- 
nnec/yla,  hare  cfAUsn^^rtA  of  them. 
fxAtaikzaro  in  the  point  frrmi  which 
tratelUm  denirotM  of  examining  the 
K,  fjimtX  nfmtetim^  take  their  dt- 
pamnfH^Mu^,  157  and  158,.  There  is 
a  reprnlar  /filigenee  eriininanication  be- 
tween TxntAo  TOtd  Catanzaro.  The  pro- 
yt'.U'd  railway  fietween  Taranto  and 
lieggio  will  paM  near  to  Catanzaro.] 


The  pmt'road  from  Tiriolo  to  Keggio 
r/rnimands  a*  it  prrKseedji  a  fine  riew  of 
iKitb  »eau  over  the  narrow  range  of  hills 
M^rparating  the  gnljfyi  of  Sta.  Kafemia  and 
Hofiinace,  which  are  <m]y  18  m.  apart 
wwrt'e  the  land  tn  narrowett  The  La- 
mnU)  iff  crofMed,  and  its  rt.  bank  fol- 
h;wc^l  for  fi  m. 

[(fere  a  cross  road  of  13  m.  tarns  off 
on  the  rt.  to  NicoMtro  (7000  Inhab.), 
Hti  episcopal  city.  It  is  built  on  the 
slofrcs  of  the  mountains,  and  commands 
an  ext4;nsiyc  view  over  the  plains  of 
Maida  and  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  In 
its  ruined  castle,  Henry,  the  eldest  son 
of  Frederick  II.,  was  confined  by  his 
fath(!r.  This  prince,  who  had  been 
crowned,  when  a  l)oy,  King  of  Germany, 
rev()It<!d  againHt  his  father ;  but,  having 
Hubmitt(fd,  was  banished  into  Apulia, 
and  thence  removed  to  Nicastro.  He 
was  drowned  in  fording  the  Savuto  on 
liorm'hack  near  Martorano.  3  m.  W.  of 
Nicastro  ih  iS.  Biagio  or  Sambiase,  where 
Arc  hot  sulphurous  baths ;  and  1  m.  fur- 
ther  Ws  is  Sta.  Eqfemia  (3000  Inhab.), 


7<r»n>  wv  caOed  Gv^- 
y  .V/x.  ITii/iwi'n,  The  towm  itself  ss  sud 
B>  sore  dkeBL  Its  name  &*?aK  the  Beoecfie- 

doe  aMMiLMW,  I J  isnndefi  hj  Bocert  Gals' 
cari.axtid  •iefiaea&eti  a>  So.  FaCww-a,  <vlio 
«7Cft-r««i  maxtwriaat  at  Ckaicedoci,  and 
whote  t'^ad  was  bnn^kt  firam  Coostan- 
ch*rp[*e-.  ami  depoiittd  in  the  new  fband- 
atfon.  The  first  abbot  cff  the  mcnatstery 
wa»  Eobert  de  GruxdnKsnH.  prior  of 
>,  ETToalt  in  NormaodT.  whose  nster. 
Eremfaerjea.  became  the  wifia  of  Coont 
iCoger  of  Sicily.  The  monatsterj  and 
village  were  swalloiwed  up  by  tiie  eardi- 
quake  of  l^SS,  described  by  Kirdier.  an 
eye-witness  of  the  catastrophe.  *  A  toler- 
able rood  in  the  summer  season  runs 
from  Nicastro  to  Masdea,  befiire  reach- 
in  g  Pizao.] 

After  croasing  again  the  LamatOy  we 
reach 

li  Casimo  (Jhiriaeo,  the  port-sta- 
tion. Before  reaching  it  the  road  starts 
the  insulated  hill  at  tibe  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  pkun  00  which  is  situated  Mmdt 
(.SOOO  Inhab.),  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  British  army  under  Sir 
John  Stuart  over  the  French  commaiided 
by  General  Regnier  in  1806. 

The  Battle  cf  Maida  is  the  only  one 
of  any  importance  ever  fought  by  British 
troops  on  Italian  ground.  Sir  John 
Stuart,  the  commander-in*chief  of  th€ 
British  army  then  in  ocenpation  cf 
Sicily,  landed  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  with  4800  men. 
Having  received  intelligence  that  Re- 
gnier was  encamped  at  Maida,  10  m. 
distant,  and  had  received  a  reinforce- 
ment which  increased  his  army  to  7O00 
men.  Sir  John,  on  the  4th,  determined 
to  approach  his  position,  and  advanced 
along  the  shore.  But  as  the  French 
occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  side 
of  the  wooded  hill  of  Maida,  having  the 
Lamato  in  their  front,  and  their  flanks 
strengthened  by  a  thick  underwood. 
Sir  John  could  not  have  made  any  im- 
pression  if  Regnier  had  kept  his  ground. 
The  French,  however,  confident  of  suc- 
cess, crossed  the  river,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  British  on  the  plain.   The  two 
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corps,  at  the  distance  of  about  100  yds., 
fired  reciprocally  a  few  rounds,  when 
the  firing  was  suspended,  and  they  ad* 
vanced  towards  each  other  until  their 
bayonets  began  to  cross.  The  French 
became  appalled;  they  broke  and  en- 
deavoured to  fly.  Lieut-Col.  Boss,  who 
had  that  morning  landed  from  Messina 
with  the  20th  regiment,  came  up  in 
time,  and  by  a  well-directed  fire  upon 
the  enemy's  flank,  prevented  their  ral- 
lying. Dismayed  by  the  intrepidity 
with  which  they  were  assailed,  the 
French  retired  precipitately.  Their  loss 
was  estimated  by  Sir  John  at  4000  men; 
the  British  loss  was  45  killed,  and  282 
wounded.  The  result  of  the  battle 
afforded  only  a  temporary  advantage  to 
the  Bourbons.  The  French  were  ob- 
liged to  evacuate  Calabria.  Sir  John, 
on  the  other  hand,  contented  himself 
with  securing  the  fortress  of  Scilla: 
and  having  left  there  a  strong  garrison, 
returned  to  Messina.  Before  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  French  under  Massena 
had  again  taken  possession  of  the  pro- 
vince. 

The  road  proceeds  along  the  plain  in 
view  of  the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia.  The 
soil  produces  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
but  a  great  part  of  it  is  marshy,  and 
afflicted  with  malaria.  On  the  1.  are 
FiladeTfia  (3000  Inhab.),  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  in  1784  by  the  inhab.  of 
Castelmonardo,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  of  March  28th  pre- 
ceding; an^  jPrancavt7Za  (2000  Inhab.). 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Italian 
peninsula,  the  distance  across  being  only 
18  m.,  and  the  height  above  the  sea  so 
small,  that  Charles  III.  proposed  to  cut 
a  canal  through  it. 

\\  Torre  Masdea,  a  post-station  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Angitoh,  [2  m. 
after  crossing  the  stream  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.,  which,  ascending 
through  the  villages  of  S,  Nicola  and 
Valleionga,  proceeds  E.  to  Cardinale 
(3000  Inhab.)  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Ancinale,  whence  we  may  ascend  along- 
side this  river  and  visit  S.  Stefano  del 
Bosco,"}  On  the  rt.  of  the  high  road  we 
pass 

Pizza,  6  m,  from  Monteleone  (6000 

[S.  Italy,] 


Inhab.;  Inn,  TAurora,  a  miserable 
place),  surrounded  by  gardens,  and 
memorable  as  the  last  scene  in  the 
life  of  Murat,  King  of  Naples.  On 
the  8th  October,  1815,  after  a  stormy 
passage  from  Corsica,  in  which  his 
squadron  of  six  ships  had  been  dis- 
persed, Murat  found  himself  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Eufemia.  His  intention  was  to 
land  at  Salerno,  where  he  expected  to 
meet  with  many  partisans :  but  becoming 
desperate  at  the  loss  of  his  five  ships, 
he  resolved  to  land  at  Pizzo.  It  was  a 
feast-day  in  the  town,  and  the  local 
militia  were  exercising  in  the  piazza, 
when  he  and  his  28  companions  rushed 
among  them,  and  raised  a  shout  for  King 
Murat.  The  bystanders  remained  mute, 
and  gradually  dispersed.  Surprised  at 
the  coldness  of  his  reception,  Murat 
hastily  quitted  Pizzo,  and  proceeded  to- 
wards Monteleone ;  but  a  captain,  called 
Trentacapilli,  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Bourbons,  summoned  their  retainers, 
and  pursued  him.  Murat  saw  that 
there  was  no  hope  but  in  instant  flight, 
and  rushed  down  the  precipitous  ravmes 
to  the  sea-shore,  only  to  see  his  vessel 
under  sail  in  the  distance.  Having 
shouted  in  vain  to  the  captain,  who  was 
a  Maltese,  he  endeavoured  to  launch  a 
boat  lying  on  the  beach,  but  had  not 
sufficient  strength.  He  was  soon  sur- 
rounded ;  the  jewels  which  he  wore  on 
his  breast  were  torn  from  him,  and  he 
was  thrown  into  a  cell  in  the  castle  of 
Pizzo.  The  event  was  communicated  by 
telegraph  to  Naples.  In  the  mean  time 
General  Nunziante,  the  governor  of  Ca- 
labria, arrived,  and  ordered  the  prisoner 
to  be  removed  to  a  more  suitable  apart- 
ment and  treated  with  respect.  A  de- 
spatch from  Naples  ordered  a  military 
tribunal  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  prisoner 
as  a  public  enemy.  Seven  judges  were 
at  once  selected ;  three  of  whom  and  the 
attorney  had  been  raised  by  Murat  from 
humble  stations.  They  met  in  the  room 
adjoining  that  in  which  he  was  sleeping. 
Early  on  the  following  morning  Nun- 
ziante prepared  him  for  the  result  of 
their  deliberations,  but  Murat  was  id- 
ready  aware  that  he  could  expect  no 
mercy.  After  writing  a  very  touching 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children,  he  en- 
deavoured to  impress  u^'a.  ^tja  ^^  "^^^ 
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bad  tuaowrJ'  eui'.^ted.  H«r  vnc  >d  to  2. 
two  li^  of  boidift-rs  dnnri.  cj> :  i»t  rr- 

fliwd    to  U:    h\hAi'A^*si^   ILjd    per*:  tlH: 

word  of  vjOiWSLiA  biiawrl£  H*:  »*Sd  :i. 
a  fim  V/ttft,  SalfyJle  at  vlv.,  vumU  c; 
e^frt,  TuA  f**JJ  d»ritOL  gri;^^plI,^  :i.  L.t 
hnuAt  ti*»:  ai:Lit*ar^  y^nn^ik  of  Li* 
MUir*:fi.  Il*r  wi*  buri*rd  in  liut  cL:rrch 
of  V)zx/if  Vywa»^dfc  tiwt  tT«,tJoi;  of  which 
be  had  «:fjii]XT\\jfli\kA  ^-ZXy  cucartB.  A 
»i|ttar«  iV.«»<t;  1X4  th«;  y^rtfjuffuX  of  the 
mM\f:  auk  marks  th«  potitk/u  </f  the 
TiuJt  'ITm?  titk  of  CtiAa  FeddUtioai 
wa«  e(«ferf>;<i  upoo  Pizzo,  aitd  a  moziu- 
nMsit  was  ereetod  00  the  >Iarma  re- 
€ordmi^  tiie  pririJeges  which  accompa- 
nied a  titJe  derived  from  so  tragical 
ao  eir«Dt« 

There  i«  a  bridle-road  from  Pizzo  to 
Tropea  through  Briutico,  bat  bad  and 
ftobir  10  maiiv  placet. 

T^  Napief  contract  mail-eteamer 
ealU  off  Pizzo  twice  a  week,  both  in 
ffoinc  (on  Wed.)  to  and  retumiog 
(on  Hund,;  from  Messina.  The  road 
croMef  the  high  gp'ouiid  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast,  U> 

H  MoNTKLKONE  ^TCCK)  Inhab. — 
Inn,  tolerable ;  the  resting-place  of 
the  vetturiui  on  the  8th  da^;,  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  finely  situated  in  a 
comroaiKlirig  [iositiou,  rendered  still 
more  nictures'iue  by  a  feudal  castle 
erectea  by  Frederick  II.,  and  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  one  of  the  churches 
there  u  a  good  picture  by  Pacecco  di 
JioMa,  Monteleone  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthouake  of  1 78.3.  A  road 
of  3  m.  leads  N.  to  the  sea-shore,  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  Bivona,  or 
8.  Pietro  di  Vibona^  which  marks  the 
■ite  of  Hipponiuniy  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonies  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.  Hipponium  was  taken  and  de- 
■troyed  by  Dionysius,  b.c.  389,  who 
removed  its  inhab.  to  Syracuse;  but 
it  was  restored  10  years  later  by  the 
i  Carthaginians.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
\of  the  Bruttians  about  b.c.  356.  In 
.C  192  it  received  a  Roman  colony, 


E%-  silLi  TsoBxnff  €if  lis  port.  cnuosbBg 
'Jl  lerst  vzfXBi  lucieks.  HXfipcmljjEm  is 
si^vp-jfrt-d  ic>  liBTf-  £X3eii5ei  fi-aur  lEitMia 
\'j  MnT"t»'Win*-_  2i£sr  w-!rk^  nacaixs  cf 
tb*-  walk  wept  gfp  vicLie  ir  tie  174 
tfiTT.  It  -m-at  d^iSircTtsd  br  lie  Sacn- 
t*fiAr  zz.  ?^.  HippoQiran  wxs  far  9am^ 
ii'-j*:  'Jiii  Tttsidencse  erf  Oeero,  w^o  lirei 
bfTtr  cc  ibe  esCEte  of  his  fna^  Ski* 
j*r«eTi:'a*  10  ids  Q^partnre  as  am  exile 
from  la-j:  be  desnibes  the  town  ai 
ai;  iltiLtirt  H  ftuhile  wnmiciphzm.  Is 
iteighboorb'jod  was  a^braxed  Ssr  the 
.  groTtr  ax>d  temple  of  Proserpine:,  wbo  is 
'  Kaid  to  bare  frequented  the  spot  to 
.  gather  lowers  and  garlands.  Tbe  teB- 
I  pie  exist/ed  at  tbe  Xorman  Conqnest. 
and  was  destroyed  by  Coimt  Eoger. 
The  tomiT-fish  00  this  sboiv  is  ns  ede- 
brated  in  oar  days  for  its  delicncr  as  it 
was  in  those  of  tbe  poet  Arcfaestratas 
Another  road  of  15  m.  leads  from  4  m. 
beyond  Monteleone  <m  the  post-road, 
and  another  along  tbe  coast,  throng 
Briatioo,  to 

[  Tropea  fCSOO  Inhab.  no  Inn\  an  ^is- 
copal  city,  beautifblly  situated  in  a  de^ 
and  rocky  bay  under  the  lower  ni^ 
of  hills  which  extend  along  this  coast  to 
Cape  Vaticano,  Its  appearance  fromtiie 
sea  is  particularly  beautiful.  Below  the 
clifife  stretches  a  long  line  of  beach  apm 
which  the  fishing  boats  are  moored,* 
on  the  precipitous  and  nearly  insa- 
lated  rock  advancing  from  the  mainland 
into  the  sea  stands  a  portion  of  tbe  city 
with  its  churches  and  convents,  while 
the  other  part  occupies  the  soatheiv 
cliffs.  In  front  of  the  city  is  a  conie^ 
rock  full  of  caverns,  upon  which  a  dt 
is  built.  The  lower  slopes  behind  are 
richly  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  villages  and  chnrches; 
behind  these  are  other  and  more  lofty 
hills,  forming  altogether  a  fine  land- 
scape. Tropea  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  noted  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climafe. 

The  Neapolitan  steamers  sometimes 
touch  at  Tropea  on  their  route  to  and  from 
Messina.  Tropea  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  Li  pari  Islands,  and  boats  may  be 
hired  here  to  visit  Stromboli,  about  33in. 
distant,  but  they  are  in  general  y&7 
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rickety  craft,  whilst  others  may  be  pro- 
cured at  Stromboli  for  Salina,  Panaria, 
or  Lipari,  from  which  a  mail  felucca 
starts  twice  a  week  for  Milazzo  in  Sicily, 
about  15  m.  from  Messina.  Steamer 
from  Lipari  every  second  Sunday  and 
Monday  for  Melazzo  and  Palermo,  and 
on  every  second  Wed.  for  Messina.  A 
road  of  15  m.  leads  hence  to  Rosamo, 
on  the  high  post-road,  passing  through 
Nicotera  (5100  Inhab.),  which  retains 
its  ancient  name,  an  episcopal  see  jointly 
with  Tropea,  placed  on  the  S.  slope  of 
a  hill  1  m.  from  the  coast,  and  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  1783.] 

The  high  road  from  Monteleone  to 
Mileto  and  Rosamo  proceeds  through 
a  country  called  La  Piana  di  Mon- 
teleone, having  on  each  side  nume- 
rous villages  whose  names  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  their  Greek  origin. 
Most  of  these  colonies  were  founded 
under  the  Lower  Greek  empire,  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
new  masters.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Orsigliadi,  lonadi,  Triparni, 
Papaglionti,  Filandari,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road ;  and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  Mesima, 
Stefanoconi,  Paravati,  lerocarne,  Po- 
tame,  Dinami,  Melicnca,  Garopoli,  and 
Calimera.  Many  native  writers  con- 
sider these  names  as  old  as  the  repub- 
lics of  Magna  Grecia,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  such  a  remote  anti- 
quity. They  are,  however,  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Epirote  and  Albanian 
colonies  established  in  the  15th  centy. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround- 
ing S.  Eufemia  and  Mileto  existed  pro- 
bably previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  as  many  others  on 
the  hills  E.  of  Bagnara.  Some  Greek 
villages  in  Calabria  were  founded  by 
the  allies  brought  over  by  Scanderbeg 
to  assist  Ferdinand  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  in  1481.  Scanderbeg*s  daughter 
Irene,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Bi- 
signano,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  Albanian  emigration,  which  flocked 
into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
expulsion  of  that  family  by  the  Turks. 
The  settlers  under  Scanderbeg  had 
established  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Capitanata.     In  the  middle 


of  the  IGth  centy.  several  Greeks  from 
the  Morea  came  over  and  settled  in 
Basilicata;  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  centy.  another  colony  of  Moreotes 
from  Mania  settled  at  Barile  in  Basili- 
cata; and  in  1744  Charles  III.  settled 
another  at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  Most  of  tliese  colonies  retain 
their  dress,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms, but  not  their  religion. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1783  was 
severely  felt  in  this  district.  At  Soriano 
the  course  of  the  Cariddi,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mesima,  was  changed  by  a  vast 
landslip,  an  entire  hill  covered  with 
olive  plantations  being  thrown  into  the 
valley  beneath.  At  JSlonte  Sant*  An- 
gelo  a  crescent-like  chasm  was  formed 
between  the  mountain  road  and  the  Me- 
sima.  At  lerocarne  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  cracked  in  all  directions  into 
chasms  and  fissures.  Proceeding  through 
the  table-land  we  have  been  describing, 
the  high  road  brings  us  to 

1  Mileto  (2000  Inhab.),  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  1  m.  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Norman  city  which 
occupied  an  insulated  hill;  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783.  Mileto  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
plundered  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  of 
18  marble  columns  to  enrich  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  his  life  are  connected  with 
Mileto.  He  was  married  here  in  1063, 
to  Eremberga ;  King  Roger,  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  Adelaide,  was  bom 
here ;  and  here  he  died  himself  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1101,  whilst  he  had 
come  to  assist  his  nephew  in  reducing 
Calabria  to  obedience.  He  and  his  first 
wife  Eremberga  were  buried  in  the 
abbey  ch.,  in  two  ancient  sarcophagi 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
ruins  of  this  abbey  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence in  a  vineyard,  and  consist  of 
part  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  ch., 
which  was  large,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross.  The  ground  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  cor- 
nices, and  architraves,  which  prove  that 
ancient  materials  were  em^lcv^^'i.Ssi.'^' 
building.     T\iet^  ^\^  ^^Taaixxve*  "^ifia 
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#•//«!<•  #/f  ftt"4t\y  J'/>/;'i'i  dij^'aU,  It  wa« 
ti'VHfiU'A  tL*.  ihf.  tfi*At  f'j-U',hnU:f\  sanc- 
fonry  /#f  th<'  ( 'iirth'j.  ;;in  orfinr,  and  wax 
M4  ffiu';>i  ft'U'\triiU'i\  for  iu  n<:Uf:H  and 
iitityii'iii''.*'Utt'  HH  jt  wan  v*ni*TrAU'A  for 
tUf  Uo\infH9i  Iff  lU  fonndffr.  'i'hc  c-arth- 
#|iiJili<'  of  IT'^'J,  wJiidi  tHuiurrt'd  at  in- 
fi'rv;iU  from  th<:  Ur^inriinf(  of  February 
fo  tli<'  <iid  of  Man;hf  cmiplotcly  over- 
tliri'w  till*  futiri(%  wliich  now  forms  a 
hmy  itf  riiitiM,  'J*Ik!  crumbling  pile 
Htill  rfmmuH  tm  it  wan  left  by  the  earth- 
f|imk«',  for,  thoiif<li  uri  atU^mpt  was  made 
NO*;!)  iifU'r  thf!  d(*Htniction  to  repair  it 
Mff  far  itH  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
thf  t'htuhlinhmviit  on  a  reduced  scale, 
Jio  MuppraHHivn  of  the  monas^c  orders 


on  the  R^  and  kri 
bridle>path  deseed  to  StUo  (Rfee.  l^fj 
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leaving  Mileto,  the  post-road  de 
ficends  from  the  chain  of  hills  whkh 
bound  the  plain  of  Gioia  on  the  Nt 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Me8ima»  tfaoogb 
it  does  not  cross  it  until  the  river  takes 
a  sadden  bend  to  .the  W^  and  fidls  into  | 
the  Golf  of  Gioia.  Calabria  Ultra  I.  is  I 
now  entered  at 

1     llosarno    (2800   Inhab.— /aa,   t 
small  Osteria),  picturesquely  situUed 
among  luxuriant  groves  on  the  slopes  o^l 
ttsiolWe-crowned  hill  above  the  Megiiitf  •' 
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its  climate  is  affected  by  the  malaria. 
It  was  ruined  by  the  earthquake  in 
1783,  which  formed  a  rayine  near 'the 
town  ^  m.  long  and  25  ft.  deep ;  and  in 
the  neighbouring  plain  numerous  cir- 
cular tunnel-shaped  hollows,  some  of 
which  were  filled  with  sand  and  water. 
Rosamo  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or 
near  the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Medma, 
a  colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 
E.  of  Kosamo  is  the  tillage  of  Lau- 
reana,  finely  placed  on  an  eminence 
beyond  the  junction  of  the  Metramo 
with  the  Mesima.  S.E.  of  Laureana 
are  the  Albanian  yillages  of  Marapati 
and  PoUstena,  which  were  completely 
ruined.  The  old  village  of  Polistena, 
built  upon  two  hills,  was  hurled  bodily 
into  the  ravine.  At  Cinquefrondi  the 
whole  valley  for  miles  presents  a  suc- 
cession of  landslips  caused  by  the  same 
convulsion. 

The  road  after  leaving  Rosamo  crosses 
the  plain  of  Gioia,  and  at  the  7th  m.  iVom 
the  Mesima  leaves  on  the  rt  Gioia,  a 
most  unhealthy  and  deserted  town  on 
the  sea-shore,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Metaurunif  the  birthplace  of 
Stersichorns.  Near  it  the  road  crosses 
the  Marro,  the  Metaurus  Brutiorum, 
famous  for  its  tunny  fisheries,  in  whose 
seven  streams  Orestes  is  said  to  have 
been  purified  f^om  the  stains  of  a 
mother's  blood,  and  restored  to  reason 
after  his  long  wanderings.  The  seven 
streams  may  still  be  traced  among 
the  dense  cluster  of  villages  which  oc- 
cupy the  high  sroimd  around  Oppido. 
Among  these  viUages  are  several  which 
retain  their  Greek  names,  as  latrinoli, 
Varapodi,  Zurgunadi,  Pedavoli,  Para- 
eorio,  &c.  Oppido  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Mamertium ;  numerous 
coins  have  been  found,  confirming  this 
belief.  It  was  the  central  point  from 
which  the  great  earthquake  of  1783  ap- 
pears to  have  acted.  In  the  village  itself 
the  earth  opened,  and  several  houses 
were  swallowed  up.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood a  depression  was  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  200  ft.  deep 
and  500  ft  wide,  into  which  an  olive 
plantation  snnk  down  bodily.  At  Ter- 
ranovcL,  on  the  N.,  the  houses  were  simi- 
larly swallowed  up,  and  the  valleys 
were  filled  op  with  landslips.  At  Sitiz- 


zanoy  on  the  S.,  a  lake  was  formed  by 
the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with  the 
enormous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
which  fell  into  it  from  its  sides.  In 
all  directions  the  plain  around  Oppido 
was  split  and  rent  with  fissures,  and 
small  lakes  were  formed  in  fbnnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

IJ  Palmi  (9600  Inhab.— Inn:  11 
Plutino,  in  the  Piazza,  fair),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  several  good  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocky 
cliff  rising  from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow 
creek  in  which  the  fishing  boats  of  its 
inhabitants  find  a  scanty  shelter.  The 
cliff  is  covered  with  gardens  of  oranges 
and  olives,  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  clothed  with  chesnut 
forests.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  finer  than  the  position 
of  the  town,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed 
in  interest  by  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands.  On  the  S.  are 
seen  the  entrance  to  the  Faro,  the 
castle  of  Scilla,  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Messina,  and  beyond  it  ^tna 
rising  high  in  the  distance.  The  N. 
shore  of  Sicily  is  traced  as  far  as  Cape 
Milazzo.  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  seen  to  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  N.  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Cape  Vaticano. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  commemorated 
by  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  public 
square,  representing  a  palm-tree. 

2  m  S.E.  of  Palmi  is  Seminar  a  (3300 
Inhab.),  ruined  in  1 783,  and  desolated  by 
malaria.  Seminara  has  given  name  to 
two  battles  fought  upon  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Marro.  In  1495  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.,  under  the  Sieur  D'Au- 
bigny.  In  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops,  Ferdinand  was  placed  in  immi- 
nent peril  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 
Giovanni  D'Altamura  galloped  to  his 
rescue,  placed  the  king  on  his  own  horse, 
and  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
In  1503,  April  21,  another  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  field  between  D' Au- 
bigfiy  and  Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  thft 
best  geneT«A&  oi  QkOrosaJw^^'^^^^ss^'^ 
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in  which  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sos^ 
tained  a  ^ipial  defeat  and  D'Aabiguj 
was  oc^peiled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Angi- 
tola.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
1783  may  still  be  traced  near  the  town. 
A  chasm  filled  with  water,  52  ft  deep 
and  1780  ft  long,  called  the  Lago  del 
Tolfilo,  was  formed  by  the  first  shock ; 
a  large  tract  of  olive-grounds  slid  down 
into  the  valley  to  a  distance  of  200  ft., 
and  the  little  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Marro  was  diverted  from  its 
channel  into  a  new  chasm,  through 
which  it  continues  to  run. 

The  road  leads  through  chesnut 
forests  interspersed  with  olive  planta- 
tions, commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  picturesque  coast  on  each 
lide  of  the  I^aro,  to 


IJ  m.  Bagnara  TSSOO  Inhab. — Inn, 
clean),  situated  on  the  shore,  and  cele- 
brated for  the  beauty  of  its  women.  Fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  shore,  the  road 
passes  through  the  village  of  Favaz- 
zina.  The  stream  of  the  Solano,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  a  little  N.E.  of  Favaz- 
zina,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Cratteis  of 
Plinv,  who  applies  to  it  that  passage 
in  tne  Odyssey  in  which  Calypso  di- 
rects Ulysses  to  urge  his  rowers  after 
passing  Scvlla,  and  to  call  aloud  upon 
Cratffiis,  the  mother  of  the  monster. 
Following  the  shore  through  the  most 
beautiM  scenery,  after  7  m.  from  Ba- 
gnara, we  pass 

Scilla  (6700  Inhab. — Inn,  tolerable), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory connecting  its  castle  with  the 
mainland.  The  town  is  built  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory.  It  contains  several  foun- 
tains and  fine  buildings,  erected  after 
1783,  but  the  streets  are  steep.  It 
is  known  for  its  silk-works,  in  a  district 
abounding  in  mul berry- tr ees ;  nearly 
every  house  in  the  town  exhibits  proofs 
of  the  industry  promoted  by  this  branch 
of  production.  The  wines  of  Scilla 
have  also  considerable  repute.  The 
6^a«^/e  occupies  the  bluff  cliff  at  the 
■Ktremity  of  the  promontory,  and  was 
^/aerly  the  palace  of  the  Prince*  of 
,  a  branch  of  the  Kufo  family. 


After  the  battle  of  Muda  the  §3Ktnm 
surrendered  to  the  Fjiglish,  and  was 
held  by  them  18  months,  llie  Frendi 
besieged  it  in  1808,  and,  after  maV^wg 
a  breach,  carried  it,  whilst  the  "Rngliffc 
retired  to  the  shore  by  means  of  &  co- 
vered stair  which  they  had  constmcted 
in  the  rock^  and  embdurked  in  boats  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

The  Bock  of  SciBa,  whose  dangers 
have  been  made  fiuniliar  to  erery  reader 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  sdthoogh 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  will  still  be  ex- 
amined with  lively  interest  by  the  clas- 
sical traveller. 


EvOa  fF  ivi  ScvAAii  yaut,  ltivii¥  XtXeuaUa.' 
T^  riToi  ^*i|  itiw  wrif  <rxvA«ucos  i<eoyiA]K 
Tiyyertu,  avrif  3*  aSrt  vdXjup  iccucdr*  o^oc  foi  xk 

fuv 
Fij^octcv  liit^t  ov^  el  0ths  avruumcr. 

Dextmm  Scylla  lataB,  laevnm  implacata  C9»- 

rybdis 
Obsidet :  atque  imo  barathri  ter  gaij^te  vasta 
Sorbet  in  abniptom  fluctos,  mrsusqae  sob  mem 
Krigit  alternos,  et  Bidera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  casds  a^iibet  spelnnca  latdnrii^ 
Ora  exertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  traheatoB. 
]*rima  bominis  facies,  et  polchro  pectore  viigo 
Pabe  tenns ;  poetrema  immani  corpore  prtorti^ 
Delphintim  candas  ntero  oommissa  Inpomm. 

Visa.  JS^  m.  410. 

Come  fa,  V  onda  Hk  sovra  Cariddi, 
Che  si  firange  con  quella  in  cat  s*  Intopfi^ 
Cos!  convien  che  qui  la  genie  riddL 

Dantk,  Itif.  vn.  22. 

Charybdia,  placed  by  the  ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Sc^lOi 
has  been  transferred  by  modem  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  tbe 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  at  least  10  n. 
distant.  This  whirlpool,  known  as  tfe 
Galofaro,  more  closely  correspoiii& 
with  the  accounts  of  Charybdis  givea 
by  ancient  writers  than  the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point ;  but  it  Is 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  and  the 
action  of  repeated  earthquakes  may  not 
have  materially  changed  the  currents 
which  once  rendered  this  passage 
dangerous.  The  classical  traveller  will 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  Charybdis  was  really  opposite  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  strait,  and  that  there  are 
counter  currents  setting  from  tiie  shore, 
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producing  frequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Scilla 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  awfol  calamity 
in  1783.  The  town,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  February,  had  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  first 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.  The  castle 
itself  then  the  residence  of  the  aged 
Prince  of  Scilla,  had  been  seriously  da- 
maged, and  the  prince  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  inhabitants  had  retired 
during  the  night  to  the  beach,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  more  secure  there 
than  amidst  the  falling  houses  of  the 
town.  Towards  dusk  another  shock 
occurred  which  rent  the  promontory  of 
Campella  near  the  town,  when  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  upon  the  beach, 
and  in  their  retreat  swept  away  the 
'  whole  assembled  multitude,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  upwards  of  1500  persons. 
They  returned  again  and  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  throwing  back  upon 
its  ruins  many  of  the  bodies  they  had 
swept  away  in  the  first  wave.  On  the 
following  morning  Scilla  had  lost  nearly 
one  half  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  distance  from  the  Castle  of  Scilla 
to  the  Faro  Point  is  6047  Eng.  yds. 
The  great  fishery  of  the  pesce-spada, 
or  sword-fish  (Xiphias  glctaius),  aftbrds 
occupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

\i  Villa  S.  Giovanni  (1900  Inhab.), 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  on 
the  coast,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
shore  S.  of  Punta  del  Pezzo,  below  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Faro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and,  like  Scilla,  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  silk-works. 
It  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
for  Messina. 

A  beautiful  road  leads  along  the  coast 
to  Reggio,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  broken  shores  of  Sicily.  It  is  di- 
versified with  villages  and  country 
houses,  and  enlivened  with  groves  of 
orange-trees,  pomegranates,  palm-trees, 
aloes,  &c. 


1  IIeggio  (16,000  Inhab. — Inns:  Lo» 
canda  Gitmlano,  in  the  principal  street, 
fair ;  Albergo  d*  Italia,  very  poor), 
the  capital  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.  and 
the  see  of  an  archbishop,  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  ^reat  natural  beauties.  It 
is  a  town,  with  spacious  streets,  rising 
gradually  from  the  broad  Marina  to- 
wards the  richly  cultivated  slopes  of 
the  hills  behind  it,  among  which  are 
scattered  numerous  villas.  Reggio  wai 
almost  entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and 
was  rebuilt  on  a  new  plan.  Many 
of  its  public  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture,  particularly  one 
of  the  fountains  on  the  Marina.  Among 
its  public  institutions  are  a  library, 
hospital,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthy,  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  fruits 
and  fiowers  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
date-palm  attains  a  considerable  size, 
and  produces  fruit ;  the  castor-oil  plant 
abounds  in  the  gardens ;  the  roads  are 
bounded  by  the  American  aloe  and  the 
cactus,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  one 
continued  grove  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  particularly  the 
view  from  the  Marina  towards  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  a  lounge  in 
the  colonnade  of  the  fountain  in  a  cool 
summer's  evening  when  the  magnificent 
mountains  behind  Messina  are  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  setting  sun;  and  in 
almost  all  the  prospects  towards  the  S. 
JEtatL  forms  a  prominent  object  With 
these  advantages,  added  to  its  agreeable 
society,  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements  of  a  good  theatre 
erected  in  1818,  Reggio  cannot  fidl  to 
offer  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 

Rhegium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
reinforced  by  colonies  from  iBolia  and 
Doris.  A  colony  from  Messene  settled 
here  B.C.  723,  xmder  their  general,  Alci- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  In  times  long  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most 
fiourishing  Greek  republics,  and  wy* 
celebrated  fou  tSvfc  ^\s3i^a«t  'sSl  ^m* 


Ml 


xnmif  "Ziifs 


nt^ua^**. 


wHM^    ftttHM^ 


lAnflTMi^ 


v^ 


W^  T*gW0tttA  %  ^JOtfJT.  tr 


W^^V*        ^^^^^'^r  ^        aB^^^        ^BmwHMV*^ 


«jDfavi 


firv«n«i.    ft  vM  7k,M^f^.  ^sk0aval  tzi  vjsr- 
Urn  UtfJs  'A  Ai!*^M.*ja*f  'm\t09  tfxArAMUii 

fii0t0ciiikt  m  V^ft,  hy  tlM;  VutoA,  ii.  U)*At 
hy  iUA0»t  f'/nmaa4 ;  tt  mm  r*^n/:^  y, , 
mkm  hy  Vn/Urriek  haahvMii;  it  wm  ^ 
mitAuA  hy  thf.  Turkic  m  XUT/l,  bomt  hy 
Hkfem  itt  it/01 ;  Mod  U^ly  ^Lattnfftd  hy 
ikif  MMrihfiWiiut  m  Mh^,  In  JMI,  and 
Hfiu \u  litv^temhtfTf  \hft\, DtnrenX  thcdu 
m$pmi  Tv/knee  were  felt  at  mterrals, 
t«t  irftliMtt  eMMfif^  ffliusk  damage. 

TtMrre  U  Jittle  t/>  tee  in  the  tr/wn  of 
ttenp/jy  wbi/;b  \%  rapthurly  built.  The 
iJtUMaralt  a  hmuwrmt:  Mficif:,  con* 
tain*  ik/ffie  f(';^j4  Apecimen*  of  moMtic 
work  aiMl  ntf^nrni  n^^pulchral  nu^nu- 
mtnttM.  The  f<;rtr«M»  i*  in  ruins.  What 
will  prin<;i)/all3r  tuUtrtHi  th^;  traveller 
b^rrit  will  lie  the  fiut*.  vei^etat'uni  around 
the  eiiy,  the  niaKnifi<'.ent  viewn  from  it, 
anil  it«  pieture«K|ue  nituation,  tiacked  by 
tlj«  niountainff  of  the  Affpromonte. 

Sjytufphrmi  the  p<iet  in  said  to  liave 
lived  at  liliegium  for  Mome  time;  and 
Hi,  I'aul  viftited  it,  on  hiff  voyage  from 
(Uiimrm  to  Home :  **  And  from  thence 
we  f(;teh(?d  a  compaiw,  and  came  to 
J{heffiiini :  and  nfUrr  one  day  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  we  cunie  the  next  day 
to  l»u!i.oli/' 

The  buy  of  Keggio  in  remarkable  for 
thtt  opiieal  phenomenon  called  the  Fata 
Moryajiftf  which  occurH  only  at  high 
tIdeH,  when  themont  perfect  calm  of  sea. 
Rud  air  prevailH ;  it  is  extremely  evanes- 
oent»  ana  ii  UHually  leen  about  sunrise, 
.but  in  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Fata 
"Morgana  i$  of  three  kinda— maxme) 


ast  emiiMsee  of  the 
Vj  tht  m  and  k» 
tttdden  be 


totlie 
m  the 


m  a  eaiofmk  tbeactre. 
objectt,  tje,  mmiberlcs  teriesof 
znbe^  caodes  well  del 
eolnmns,  loftj  towcn,  soperb 
witb  baloomes  and  windowi, 
alleyi  of  treei,  deli^bifiil  pbans  widk 
herdflandflocki^&c^allmtliar  mtnal 
coloon  and  proper  action,  and  |— iag 
raindly  in  socceflsioD  along  tibe  smftce 
of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  period  of 
time  that  the  above-mentioned  causes 
remain.  Bat  if,  in  addition  to  tlie  cir- 
cumstaDces  before  described,  the  atMios- 
phere  be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour  and  exhalations  not  dispersed  by 
the  wind  nor  rarefied  by  the  son,  it  fl>« 
happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  f 
curtain  extended  along  the  channel  Ip 
the  height  of  about  30  palms,  and  neadf 
down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  vrill  be- 
hold the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not 
only  reflected  from  the  surfiace  of  the 
sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  thou^ 
not  in  so  distinct  and  defined  a  manner 
as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the 
same  time  dewy  and  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  objects  will  appear 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  they 
will  be  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed 
with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  other 
prismatic  colours."  In  adcUtion  to  this 
we  may  remark  that  the  mirage  is  fte- 
<\\ieutly  seen  in  great  perfection  on  both 
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sides  of  this  strait,  and  in  many  cases 
no  doubt  it  has  been  taken  for  the  Mor- 
gana. Many  of  the  effects  are  difficult 
of  explanation ;  but  the  most  obvious  ap- 
pearances are  referable  to  an  unusual 
calmness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  different 
refractive  and  consequently  reflective 
powers  of  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
air. 

The  similarity  of  the  geological  for- 
mations on  both  sides  of  tiie  Faro 
may  afford  some  confirmation  to  the 
statement  of  many  ancient  writers  that 
the  name  Rheeium  {*P^yt9v,from  fttyvvi^ 
to  break)  referred  to  the  convulsion 
which  separated  Sicily  from  the  main- 
land : — 

Hsec  loca,  vi  quumlam  ct  vasta  convulsa  ruina 
(Tantiim  aevi  loDginqua  valet  muturo  vctustaH) 
IMssiluisse  ferunt :  cum  protinus  utraquc  tcllus 
Una  foret:  venit  medio  vi  pontus,  et  undia 
Hesperium  Siculo  latiu  abscidit ;  arvaquc  et  urbes 
Litore  diductas  angusto  interluit  sestu. 

ViKO.  jEn.  ni.  414. 

The  distance  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Keggio  to  the  Lighthouse  of  Messina  is 
13,187  yards. 

The  Gk)vemment  contract  steamers 
call  here  on  the  alternate  Thurs.  and 
Fri.  on  their  wa^  to  Catania,  Cotrone, 
Taranto,    Brindisi,    and   Ancona,   re- 
turning to  Naples  on  the  Fri.  and  Sat. 
Reggio  is  backed  eastward  by  the 
imposing    group    of   the    Aspromonte, 
whose  highest  peak,  Montalto,  is  4380 
ft.  high.    Its  lower  flanks  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its 
higher  regions  with  pines.     A  railway 
has    been    decreed    from    Reggio    to 
Taranto,  embracing  the  remainder  of 
this  and  the  following  route. 

The  post-road  termmates  at  Reggio, 
but  is  continued  by  a  railway  as  far  as 
Lazzaro,  17  kil.,  passing  by,  10  kil... 
Pellaro  Stat. 

Capo  dell*  Armi,  the  Promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra,  regarded  by  the 
ancient  geographers  as  the  termination 
of  the  Apennines,  and  remarkable  for 
the  whiteness  of  its  rocks,  which  gave  it 
its  ancient  name.  This  headland  has  a 
great  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  an 
important  event  in  the  life  of  Cicero. 
On  his  vovage  from  Syracuse  to  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Csesar,  b.c.  44,  he  was 
driven  here  by  contrary  winds.  Haying 
re -embarked,   he   was   again    driven 


back,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  villa  of 
his^  friend  P.  Valerius,  where  he  wag 
visited  by  some  citizens  from  Rhegium, 
recently  arrived  from  Rome,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  which  caused 
him  to  alter  his  course,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

From    Capo  deW    Armi   the    rly. 
follows  the  shore  to  Melito,    and    a 
bridle-path  from  there  to  Capo  Sparti' 
ventOf  22  m.,  the  Promontorium  Herculia, 
It  crosses  several  streams,  the  most  im> 
portant  of  which  are— the  Alice,  the 
ancient  Halex,  the  boundary  between 
the  Rhegians  and  the  Locrians,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  latter  had  a  small 
fort    taken    by  the    Athenians    under 
Laches,   b.c.  426;  4^  m.  further,  the 
Piscopiot   or    Amendoleat   the    ancient 
Ccrcinus,  on  whose  banks  Laches  de- 
feated a  body  of  Locrians.     Euthymus, 
the  celebrated  Locrian  wrestler,  disap- 
peared in  this  stream  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  after  delivering  Tempsa  from 
the  shade  of   Polites.    Pausanias   as- 
cribes to  its  banks  a  natural  phenome- 
non, which  Strabo  refers  to  the  Halex — 
the  grasshoppers  on  the  Locrian  bank 
were  always  chirping,  while  those  on 
the  Rhegian  bank  were  constantly  mute 
— a  phenomenon   which  may  be  ob- 
served to  this  day. 

Between  Capo  dell*  Armi  and  Capo 
Spartivento,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore,  situated  on  oflfehoots  of  the 
Aspromonte,  and  of  difficult  access,  are 
several  villages  in  which  the  Greek 
language  is  still  spoken.  They  can  be 
visited  without  much  difficulty  fttmi 
Reggio  in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  extra- 
ordinar]^  beauty  of  the  scenery,  com- 
bined with  the  mterest  that  attaches. to 
these  last  remnants  of  Hellenism  in  this 
extreme  and  remote  corner  of  Itoly,  will 
compensate  for  the  discomforts  which 
may  be  experienced  on  the  expedition. 
We  can  drive  as  far  as  Capo  dell'  Armi, 
from  whence  we  must  ride  or  walk. 
5  m.  E.  of  it  is  the  Torrente  della 
Monaca ;  ascending  its  narrow  bed,  after 
3  m.,  we  reach 


Pentedattilo  (800  Inhab.),  the  strangest 
of  human  abodes,  perched  like  a  pyramid, 
among  the  «^ix«;&  ^i  ^\ga^<(^  Xsrk^ksl. 
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roeks  vlodi  ifacMt  vp  m  ibt  fim  of  a '  of  vhidi 

kaad,  aad  are  odIj  aeecsBUe  bj  a  loe^   caade.     1 

l^lrt  of  ftepf  cut  IB  the  nxk.     1^;  TiHageof 

TiOage,  vladi  if  in  a  state  of  dilafiida- 

tioB,  is  wanDcmsSed  bw  the  icmaiui  c< 

a  baronial  caitle,   FoUoving  die  nrine,    by  die 

2  WL.  faigber  op  is 


the 
B.  E.  i 


fain 


6>est  Tiev  cOBoorableof  aeaaad 


I  tains,  and  made  la»iliar  bj  ^e 
Mcmt^oelU,  en  a  square  rock,  peipiai-    yng<  of  our  comUitman  Mr.  Lear. 
daeaSzroD  three  fidei,  acd  smrcNrnded    pietrapennataapadiof  6  m. 
bj  crags  cr/vered  irhh  t&e  cactus  in !  the  sea-«hoiv  at  Capo  SpartireiitDr 
great  Inzixriance.  Hence  we  maj  either  *  wfaenee  we  can  retnni  to  Reggkv 
follow  a  wild  and  difficolt  path  throogh '  ^^^  to  ezj^ore  the  eastern  oowt 
S,    Ldfrenzo    and    fJfjndUuri  to   Bora,  j  \^  (^^  giig,  15g^ 
or  retrace  cnr  steps  to  the  shore,  ai.d ' 
IbUow  it  for  '3  m.  to 

lle/tt(>  ^1600  Inhab.;,  on  the  rtbank 
of  the  Alice,  the  sonthenimost  town 
ID  Italj.  It  was  here  that  Garibaldi 
landed  in  Sept.  1860,  after  having 
oremin  Sicily,  to  drive  the  last  Bourbon 
King,  Francis  IT.,  oat  of  his  continental 
dominions;  and  again  in  Aog.  1862, 
when  lew  fortunate,  he  was  obliged  to 
surrender  to  a  Royal  Italian  force,  after 
baring  been  severely  woonded,  in  his 
first  encounter,  on  the  neighbouring 
hei^its  of  A^mnnonte.  Resting  at 
Melito  for  the  night,  we  can  proceed 
the  next  morning  along  the  shore,  and 
crossing  the  Amendolea  (Citcinus), 
7  m.,  reach  the  Marina  di  Bova, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Daria,  the  bed 
of  which  we  ascend  to 


Bova  (.3800  Inhab.),  the  see  of  a 
Inshop,  picturesquely  placed  on  a  hill 
5  m.  from  the  sea.  At  Bova  as  well  as 
at  Candoluvi,  Galliciano,  and  two  other 
villages  near  it,  Greek  is  still  spoken  by 
the  p^^l^  ^t  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing. The  local  antiquaries  maintain 
that  Bova  is  an  ancient  settlement,  and 
that  its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Locrians 
or  Rhegians.  Of  late  years  Bova  has 
been  losing  its  importance  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  bishop's  residence  and 
several  of  the  public  offices  and  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  to  the  Marina  di  Bova. 
A  path  of  4  m.  brings  us  to 


i 


Falizzi,  prettily  situated  at  the  base 
two   perpendicular    barren   rocks, 


ROUTE  156. 

TARANTO  TO  COSEKZA  ANB  CAlBTBOYIL- 
LARI,  AIX>NG  TH£  SHOKES  OF  THE 
GULF  OF    TABANTO.      About    133  m. 

Railway  projected  to  Rosanio  and 
Cosenza. 

Hiere  is  no  regular  road  along  ^ 
E.  coast  of  Calabria.  The  traveller  de- 
sirous of  visiting  the  numerous  sites 
memorable  for  dieir  classical  associa- 
tions which  lie  near  the  shore,  most 
proceed  on  horseback,  except  in  some 
parts,  where  he  will  find  a  via  naturaie 
practicable  for  light  carriages  when  the 
torrents  are  not  swollen  by  heavy  rains. 
April  and  May  are  the  best  months  for 
making  this  tour,  but  the  traveller  will 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  letters 
of  introduction,  for  the  villages  are  very 
miserable,  and  there  are  few  taverns 
where  acconunodation,  however  indif* 
ferent,  can  be  found. 


ehed  on  the  summit  of  Ube  Ta\g\iea\\     TYia  best  plan  for  persons  iyT«wn«^ypg 
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to  devote  some  weeks  to  Calabria  will 
be  to  proceed  to  Taranto,  Tisiting  the 
Apulian  towns  on  the  way.  From  there 
the  tourist  should  follow  the  coast-line 
all  the  way  round  to  Reggio,  and  return 
through  Moiiteleone  and  Cosenza,  mak- 
ing excursions  to  places  of  interest 
which  lie  at  a  short  distance  from  his 
main  line  of  route. 

For  several  years  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  present  route  has  been 
very  unsafe,  owing  to  numerous  bauds 
of  brigands,  who  find  an  easy  refuge 
in  the  adjoining  mountains. 

The  distances  given  in  this  and  the 
2  following  routes  are  merely  approxi- 
mative. 

Leaving  Taranto  by  the  long  bridge 
at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  the  road 
proceeds  to 

9m.iWaWra,andljjj^ 

4  m.  FalaggianOy    ) 
where   a  road  branches  off  on  rt.  to 
Ginosa  and  Matera. 

From  the  latter  place  to  Cassano  the 
via  is  practicable  for  light  carriages. 
About  6  m.  from  Palaggiano  the  Lato  is 
crossed.  The  hills  which  bound  the 
sweep  of  the  gulf  are  clothed  with  dwarf 
pine  forests,  between  which  and  the  sea 
is  a  sand-bank  covered  with  junipers 
and  cypresses.  In  the  distance  are  seen 
the  mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Calabria. 

8  m.  from  the  Lato  we  cross,  near 
its  mouth,  the  Bradano,  the  ancient 
Bradanus,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum,  as  it  does  now  of  the 
provinces  of  Terra  d'  Otranto  and  Ba- 
silicata. The  tract  between  the  Lato 
and  the  Bradano  is  covered  by  the  pine- 
forests  of  La  Rita  on  rt.,  and  of  Termi- 
tosa  on  1.,  extending  to  the  sea-shore. 

In  the  plain  between  the  Bradanus 
and  the  CasuentuSt  the  modern  BasentOf 
stood 

Metapontum,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia,  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  body  of  those 
Pylians  who  had  followed  Nestor  to 
Troy,  or,  according  to  Justin,  by  Epeos, 
the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse.  It 
subsequently  received  an  Achsean  co- 
lony from  Sybaris  and  Crotona. 


I 


When  Alexander  King  of  Epims 
crossed  over  into  Italy  b.c.  332,  the 
Metapontincs  joined  him,  and  after  his 
defeat  and  death  at  Paudosia  B.C.  326> 
his  bones  were  sent  to  Metapontum, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Epirus. 
After  the  battle  of  CannsD,  Metapontum 
declared  in  favour  of  Hannit^,  but 
when  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  b.c. 
207,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  this  part  of  Italy,  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  fh)m  Meta- 
pontum to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome.  Metapontum  never 
recovered  from  this  blow,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  it  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  house  of  Pythagoras,  who 
died  here  b.c.  497,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  converted  at  his  death  into  a 
temple  of  Ceres.  The  remains  now- 
existing  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple 
on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Bradano,  2  m.  from  the  sea,  and 
known  by  the  local  name  of  Tavola  d^ 
Paladim,  of  which  15  fluted  columns, 
with  their  architrave,  are  standing; 
there  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to  be  of 
another  temple,  about  3  m.  further  S., 
at  La  Chiesa  di  Sansone.  The  small 
salt-water  lagoon,  1  m.  from  Torre  a 
Mare,  was  probably  the  ancient  port  of 
Metapontum.    Near  the  latter  ruins  is 

22  m.  Torre  a  Mare,  a  square  tower 
of  the  middle  ages,  where  there  is  a 
tavern  for  horses  to  bait.  The  plain 
along  the  coast  is  still  very  productive  in 
com,  which  formed  the  chief  source  of 
the  opulence  of  Metapontum.  Beyond 
the  Basente  the  road  runs  more  inland 
towards  S.  Basilio ;  it  then  crosses  the 
Salandrella,  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Acalandrus,  and  descends  through  a 
tract  of  underwood  and  dwarf  oaks  to  the 
Agri  (Aciris),  which  it  crosses  about 
2  m.  from  its  mouth.     . 

13  m.  Policoro,  prettily  situated  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  river,  was  once 
a  Jesuits'  convent,  but  is  now  a  farm 
of  the  Count  of  Monte  Santaneelo,  of 
the  Gerace  family,  where  travellers  are 
frequently  received.  From  the  heights 
above  the  house  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  mountains  of  "BMsC&RaSa 
the  co«*V\\Tift  o^  C^"s2arttb.   'Y^sa^ 


4U 


wofm  L>.^ — Lktfnfi^rxL^ar  ti  l 


MM:  i<^  tkt  ^Butter  2>mu-it.    Titt  jiam.    ».  ^e  st. 

tpf  tfM:  ^MfMmm    'vt   iTTTiuuk     Toe    Hi«;r»viaii 

iim  tlH»  |«r  td  Hatb  <iW0(  it  eeknca:^   ^!«i  ^h*:^  aier  TaIIi«y  of' 

>|tMi»rifiiai  <si<  li/|a««rkt)->3tt;   are   ex-    Z/mmfMa.    a 

Hm;  VmuA  rfJiO^ek.  .  ti^i^oB  of  tie  agnoknal 


^a 


•f  tlM;  ('Mr*!f^\LK    TV  til  trarerKS  it, 
sliMT  ^*mhi%  tJK  nr€T,    Tbk  lioctst 

4Bif  Uuudf  atjd  luxsruoiitt  wbkfa  per-  ' 
llM^djr  aeevyr'ii  with  tlM;  euthnxoisQc  de- 
ierwtiMMf  <>f  tiM;  Gre«k  i<oets.  Tbe 
wmisrwMA  eofwitU  of  myrtle,  arbotits» 
Ifce  ItutMcmf  f  w«et  fiay,  wild  rine,  tbe 
okaader,  ^(e.  On  the  L  bank  of  tbe 
iSimfff  tlie  etty  of  SfSM,  tbe  riral  of 
Mf  poptem  anod  ^ham%.  If  lopposed 
to  bftire  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
dii60irered«  Beyond  tbe  riTer  we  pass 
tbe  torrents  Huvero  and  RucoU,  and  tbe 
little  river  CannUf  wbicb  dirldes  Basi- 
lieata  from  Calabria.  1  in«  off  tbe  r»a 
on  tbe  rt,  is 

12  m.  7?occfl  Imperiale  (1600  In- 
babOf  C'li  ^  summit  of  a  conical  bill ; 
ft  nv^  of  building  prevalent  on  tbis 
coast,  wbicb  affords  some  beautiful 
subjects  for  tbe  pencil  of  the  artist 

mnrucara  (1400  Inbab.),  on  a  bill  6  m. 


1     A  fcridfeOTcr 


€  B.  Cmsmmy    ...  I 
C  B.  C«iirBri2ler/i     .  f 
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ROUTE  157. 

CA8TROVILLABI  TO  CATANZABO,  BT  THE 
COAST.      109  m. 

6  m.  Castano.  From  tbis  place  the 
road  descends  towards  the  valley  of  the 
Cosdle,  the  ancient  SyhariSy  which  it 
crosses  near  its  junction  with  tbe  CraHf 
(  Crathis, )  The  Sybaris  was  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets  for  the  power  of 


of  Bocca  Imperiale,  is  supposed  \iaa2iL\ii%  borses  shy,  and  of  rendering 
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men  who  bathed  in  it  vigorous ;  and  the 
Crathis  for  flowing  over  golden  sands, 
and  for  the  property  of  giving  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  faiair  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it : 

'O  ^avBiof  xaCrav  irvpo'cvuv 
KpaBvi  CtMeait  irnyai<ri  Tp46iav 
EvavBpov  r  oA/Si^wi'  yav—EvR.  Troad. 

The  plain  on  our  1.,  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  before  we  cross  the 
Coscile,  between  Lauropoli,  Doria,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Crati,  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  ancient 

Stbabis,  founded  B.C.  720,  by  the 
Achseans  and  Troezenians,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  Nothing  now  re- 
mains which  the  classical  tourist  can 
regard  as  a  relic  of  that  luxurious  city. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  have  fixed 
its  position  on  the  plain  which  lies 
between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati, 
before  they  form  their  junction,  about 
5  m.  from  the  sea ;  but,  ftom  the  mode 
of  its  destruction,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
actual  site  of  the  city  will  ever  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  When  Sybaris  was 
in  its  full  prosperity,  it  counted  25  towns 
upon  this  coast  among  its  dependencies, 
and  brought  300,000  men  into  the  field 
in  the  war  with  the  Crotoniats.  B.C.  510 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniats 
who  entirely  destroyed  it  by  turning 
over  the  ruins  the  waters  of  the  Crathis, 
which  formerly  ran  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  about 
7  m.  inland  from  the  supposed  site  of 
Sybaris,  is  Terra  Nova  (3000  Inhab.), 
near  which,  near  a  spot  called  Surrione, 
between  it  and  Spezzano,  where  nume- 
rous coins  have  been  found,  on  the  W., 
are  some  ruins  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of 

Thurii,  a  city,  founded  b.c.  443,  by 
the  fugitive  Sybarites,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  body  of  Athenian  colonists 
sent  out  by  Pericles,  which  had  been 
destroyed  70  years  before.  Among 
the  latter  were  the  historian  Hero- 
dotus and  the  orator  Lysias.  Fresh 
colonists  having  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  of  Greece,  disputes  arose 
between  them  and  the  Athenians, 
which  were  at  length  allayed  in  the 


year  413  b.c.  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
declaring  it  to  be  a  colony  of  Apollo. 
Charondas  subsequently  endowed  it 
with  a  constitution,  and  it  became  &- 
mous  for  its  annals.  It  surrendered, 
B.C  280,  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  b.c. 
194,  made  it  a  colony  under  the  name 
of  CopuJB,  The  coins  of  Thurii  are 
numerous,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
variety. 

The  via  proceeds  through  a  country 
abounding  in  oaks  and  olive-trees.  Half 
way  between  Cassano  and  Corigliauo 
a  branch  rly.  is  projected  along  the 
valley  of  the  Crati  to  Cosenza. 

17  m.  Corigliano,  a  town  of  9500 
Inhab.,  on  the  road  from  Castrovillari 
to  Rossano,  beautifully  situated  3  m. 
from  the  shore,  on  a  steep  eminence 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  sur- 
mounted by  a  fine  feudal  castle  com- 
manding magnificent  views.  The  base 
of  the  hill  is  covered  with  orange  and 
lemon  groves,  among  which  are  the 
villas  of  the  resident  proprietors.  It  ia 
supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
which  crosses  the  principal  street, 
and  may  be  traced  for  a  considerable 
distance  round  the  hill.  It  contains 
several  large  manufactories  of  li- 
(^uorice-juice,  and  is  a  depdt  for  the 
timber  collected  from  La  Sila.  The 
mountains  around  it  produce  the 
finest  manna  in  Calabria.  The  castle 
is  a  square  building,  flanked  with 
massive  towers  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  having  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  citadel.  Leaving 
the  town,  we  cross  several  torrents, 
and  follow  the  shore  towards  Capo  del 
Trionto,  the  S.  extremity  of  a  magnifi- 
cent gulf,  which  stretches  to  Capo  Spu- 
lico,  the  promontory  which  forms  so 
remarkable  a  feature  in  all  the  land- 
scapes of  the  coast 

6  m.  Eossano,  the  Roscianum  of  Pro- 
copius  (no  Inn),  an  archiepiscopal  city 
of  12,200  Inhab.,  situated  on  a  rocky 
eminence  on  the  rt.  of  the  road, 
2  m.  from  the  shore.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Nilus,  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  the  paintings  of  JDome^ 
nichino  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Rome. 
Near  the  cit]^  are  some  alabaster  ^ic^<^ 
marble  c^u^aiiti^^,    ^\ia  \vi«st  '\.^^a\sN»- 


UK 
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Trmem  t^tsaij  maahtnti,  wTtatmed±e 
th»K4  V/  Mknr  dK  ihr^n  hr  T^rre  .^ 

t/>fi«h,  will  !•/«?  tlwt  m<»t  axrr€T.i*r::' \ 
fff^t  frr/m  whwrh  th<5:  jwc^ar^^vji*  an<! ; 
mthfTo  zlmrjn*,  ntrrmuA  dUtnc*.  of  I-a 

efm^rarrt  mail  %UATtutm  /rail  off  fcr*«r/> 
^m  f.h#r  aIr.«Tiat^  Thnrviays  in  coming . 
ff^/m  Ar./i/jTia  V>  \apl*^,  and  fn  ffoing : 
Uf  Ar.c//r«a  Wi  th^  alternate  ^ataniavs-   , 

IC  ffi-  Caruiii  ^'/ffffff  Inhah.)t  a  mi.aer-  • 
ilirh  pha,  th/^»Tigh  the  seat  of  a  bUbop, , 
nHaatUtd  fAi  a  hill,  5  m,  K.  of  Punta 
Fimmenua.  TV  aiicent  to  it  is  steep, 
ami  tb«  town  is  eiiVfrt*\  \jy  a  gate  and 
drawf/ridge.  At  the  extrcrmitr  of  the 
town  are  the  mini  of  its  barooial  castle. 
Dnrmg  th^  war  with  France  it  was  pil- 
laged \fy  a  band  of  tirigands  nnder  Fra 
Diavolo,  After  crossing  the  Fiamenica 
the  vi/i  follows  the  carve  of  the  shore, 
leaving  r/n  its  rt,  CrucfAi  and  it«  castle, 
lieantiftjlly  situated  among  laxnriant 
plantations  in  which  the  manna-ash 
ahrmnds,  Tliere  is  a  mine^l  Gothic 
ch.  The  \fay  Urnninatcs  in  the  Punta 
fUir  Alice,  the  an^rient  promontory  of 
Crimitim,  (m  %h'uth  hUhA  the  temple 
huilt  by  Phihictetes,  and  dedicated  to 
Apollo  AluMis,  in  which  he  suspended 
the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  in 
which  his  own  tomb  appears  also,  from 
the  description  of  Lycophron,  to  liave 
Ixten  pla<'^(l.  The  city  of  CrimUsa, 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  founded 
aft<»r  the  siege  of  Tniy,  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 

10  m.  (Hrh,  2  m.  on  rt.  of  road  (.3000 
Inhabit  placed   on   a  lofty   hill  oyer- 
thc 
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II.  tbe  ibkd  Posie  war  it 
bj  HaiLiubal,  and  it  edebrxted  bj  dK 
latm  lustorians  for  its  constsnt  fidefirp 
to  tfa«  BcrTziajas.  Scrongoli  was  burnt  bj 
Geri^ral  Kegnier  in  l5ij6.  It  now  am- 
taic:»  some  good  booses.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  caxbedral  are  two  ^**"— 
inscriptioiis,  afibrding  additiocal  evi- 
dence of  this  being  tbe  site  of  Petilia. 

A  steep  descent  from  Strongoli  leads 
to  tbe  plain  of  tbe  broad  and  rapid  AVte, 
the  A(ea//iiuofTheocritiis,  in  which  tbe 
captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  have 
set  fire  to  t^  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  to 
compel  their  conquerors  to  desist  from. 
farther  wanderings.  This  traditioB, 
which  gave  name  to  tbe  river,  sapi^ied 
Virgil  with  tbe  well-known  incident  de> 
scribed  in  tbe  5th  book  of  tbe  iEneid. 
The  road  between  the  Neto  and  Cotrone 
passes  several  salt  marshes  on  the  barren 
shore,  and  crosses  the  Eraso,  now  little 
better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  and  so 
choked  with  weeds  that  it  is  diflRcnlt  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  iEsarus  of  Theo- 
critus, who  makes  it  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  Bucolics.  The  banks  are  pro- 
fusely coYtTfid  with  the  sweet  pea  in  a 
wild  state,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance 
and  varied  colours. 

12  m.  Cotrone  (no  other  accommo- 
dation than  a  miserable  Osteria,  the 
Giglio  d'Oro),  a  fortified  town,  built 
on  a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the 
fica.  Under  the  name  of  Croton  or 
(-'roionay  it  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
l)rated  cities  of  Magna  Graccia,  It  was 
founded  by  the  Achseans  b.c.  710,  and 
obtained  its  name,  according  to  the 
traditions  of  the  poets,  from  the  hero 
Croton : — 


lcK)king  the  promontory  of  Alice.  Here 
was  boni  (iigli,  the  astronomer,  who, 
under  Gregory  XIIL,  contributed 
mainly  to  tb<!  revision  of  the  Calen- 
dar. The  via  (tohrch  tbe  Lipuda,  and 
proceeds  S.,  leaving  Melitisa,  which 
gives  its  feudal  title  to  the  eldest  son 
£f  the  Duk(«  of  Strangoli,  another  pic- 
t^squc  village  on  an  eminence,  on  the 
W  neyoml  Torre  di  Melissa,  on  the 
■rie,  A  Btsiiiou  of  the  dogameri,  is         . 

D.  Strongoli^  a  small  town  on  a\  TYift  <i\\ia»Xfc  ^«jb  supposed  to  ba^e  pe^ 


Nee  procul  hinc  tumulum,  sub  quo  sacrata  Cro- 

tonis 
Ossa  tegebat  humna,  jussaque  ibl  moenia  terra 
Condidit;  et  uomen  tumulati  traxlt  in  urbem. 

Ovro.  Met.  xv,  65. 
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culiar  influence  in  producing  strength 
and  beauty  of  form.  Milo  and  many  of 
the  other  celebrated  wrestlen  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  natives  of  Crotona. 
Its  fame  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  principal  seat  of  his  school  of 
philosophy,  contributed  to  raise  its  cele- 
brity to  the  highest  point.  It  had  also 
a  famous  school  of  medicine,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Alcmseon,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  is  ascribed,  and  of  Demo- 
cedes,  the  physician  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  Pythagoras  formed  here  his 
celebrated  league,  b.c.  540 ;  and  b.c. 
510  the  city  had  become  so  powerful 
that  it  brought  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  the  Sybarites,  who,  although 
three  times  as  numerous,  were  defeated, 
and  Sybaris  was  destroyed.  The  re- 
public declined  rapidly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Sybaris,  and  a  few  years  later 
130,000  Crotoniats  were  completely  de- 
feated at  the  river  Sagras  by  10,000 
Locrians.  Agathocles  in  b.c.  299  made 
himself  master  of  Crotona,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  finally  ruined  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  In  ecclesiastical 
history  Crotona  ranks  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  bishoprics ;  indeed  the 
local  historians  assert  that  its  first  bishop 
was  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.  Cotrone 
is  well  known  to  numismatists  for  the 
Greek  coins  found  in  its  vicinity ;  they 
are  of  the  finest  epoch  of  art,  and 
include  several  containing  the  rare 
head  of  Juno  Lucina.  There  are  still 
remaining  some  interesting  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  Croton. 

The  modem  town  has  5600  Inhab., 
and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  district  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop.  Its  castle  and  for- 
tifications, erected  by  Charles  V.,  give 
it  a  rank  among  the  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom;  its  small  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the 
Lacinian  P*romontory.  After  the  battle 
of  Maida  in  1806,  Cotrone  surrendered  to 
the  English.  But  as  soon  as  the  French 
under  Massena  re-entered  Calabria,  after 
the  British  forces  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
Cotrone  was  besieged  by  them,  and 
defended  by  a  party  of  the  then  called 
brigand  army,  who  maintained  the  siege 


until  their  provisions  began  to  fail.  Un- 
willing to  surrender,  through  fear  of  the 
resentment  of  the  French,  three  of  the 
brigands  resolved  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  an  English  frigate,  which  was 
cruising  in  sight  of  the  town,  but  with 
which,  from  ignorance  of  the  signals, 
they  could  not  communicate.  They 
sallied  forth  from  the  city  before  the 
break  of  day,  immersed  themselves  in 
the  Esaro,  then  swollen  by  heavy  rains, 
and,  bending  down  their  bodies  to  es- 
cape notice,  walked  through  the  stream 
to  its  mouth,  unperceived  by  the  French 
sentries  on  its  banks.  They  plunged 
into  the  sea,  but  the  action  of  swimmmg 
discovered  them.  The  sentries  fired, 
killed  one,  and  wounded  another,  but 
the  third  reached  the  frigate  in  safety, 
and  informed  the  captain  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  besieged,  and  of  their  reso- 
lution to  fly.  During  the  succeeding 
night  the  frigate  stood  in  towards  the 
shore,  while  the  garrison  issued  from 
the  gates,  surprised  the  sentries,  and 
embarked  in  the  ship's  boats  ready  to 
receive  them.  On  the  following  day 
the  French  marched  into  the  abandoned 
castle. 

The  Government  contract  steamers 
between  Naples  and  Ancona  call  off 
Cotrone  twice  a  month  each  way ;  on 
the  alternate  Saturdays  from  Naples  and 
Messina;  calling  anerwards  at  Galli- 
poli,  Brindisi,  Bari,  and  Manfredonia; 
and  on  the  alternate  Thursdays  from 
Ancona  and  Gallipoli ;  the  distance  by 
sea  to  Messina  being  nearly  160  English 
miles,  to  Gallipoli  80. 

A  carriage-road  from  Cotrone  to 
Catanzaro  is  projected  to  replace  the 
only  present  means  of  communication 
between  these  towns — a  via  naturale. 

A  great  deal  of  liquorice-root  is  grown 
in  this  part  of  Calabria,  from  which  the 
juice  or  paste  to,  it  is  said,  the  value 
of  upwards  of  400,000^  sterling,  is  annu- 
ally extracted ;  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, Baron  Compagna,  a  Deputy 
to  the  Italian  Parliament,  alone  making 
to  the  value  of  2  millions  of  ducats. 
The  liquorice-plant  is  cultivated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  fields  as' 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  the 
growth  of  which  its  under^gj^svwA.'^^r' 
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Ormge  and  olire  trees  grow  with 
laxariaaee  aboot  CoCrooe,  the  frnt  of 
the  finver  being  carried  in  great  qaan- 
titiet  to  Tazaato,  and  from  thenee  ex- 
ported to  the  BUek  Sea,  where  they 
are  known  as  oranges  of  the  latter  citj. 
Some  of  the  wealthiest  of  Italian 
landowners  lire  in  this  part  of  Calabria, 
the  Baraeoo  fiunily  for  instance,  the 
head  of  which,  a  Baron  and  Senator  in 
the  Italian  Parliament,  is  said  to  derire 
an  income  of  nearly  150,000/.  sterling 
from  the  produce  of  the  family  estates. 

6  m.  S.E.  of  Cotrone  is  the  Laciniam 
PromoMtonff  now  Cano  ddle  Colonne,  or 
Capo  Nauj  on  which  stood  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Jicao  LacinicL,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  and  foimded,  it  was  saj^rased,  by 
Hercnles, 

Hinc  riniu  Hercalei,  id  vera  est  fama.  Tarend 
Cernitor ;  attolUt  se  iJiva  Ijacinia  contra, 
Caalonisqoe  aroea,  et  navifntgom  Scylacsum. 

JSn.  m.  551. 

Its  shrines  were  enriched  by  offerings 
from  all  parts  of  Magna  Grsecia,  and 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Zeuxis  with  a 
picture  of  Helen,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  allowed  to  select  as  his 
models  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
in  the  city. 

R,  sc  fosse  coatei  stata  a  Crotone. 
Quando  Zeiui  Y  imagine  far  volse, 
Che  por  dovea  nel  Tempio  di  Giunone, 
K  tante  belle  nude  insieme  accolse, 
K  che  per  una  fame  in  perfezione. 
Da  chl  una  parte,  da  chi  an'  altra  tolse, 
Non  ave^  da  torre  altra  cbe  costei ; 
Cbe  tutte  le  bellezze  erano  in  lei. 

ABI06T0,  XI.  fl. 

So  great  was  the  sanctity  of  this  tern, 
pie,  that  it  was  respected  by  Pyrrhus 
afid  by  Hannibal,  who  is  said  by  Po- 
libius  to  have  recorded  his  victories 
on  its  walls  in  Greek  and  Punic  cha- 
racters. 

One  of  the  columns  of  this  magnifi- 
cent temple  is  still  standing.  It  is  of 
the  early  Doric  style,  26  fl.  high;  re- 
mains of  walls  are  traceable  around  it, 
and  judicious  excavations  would  pro- 
bably be  productive  of  more  extensive 
discoveries. 


S.  W,  of  this  promont(ffy  are  Capo 
fUe  Cimiti,  Capo  i^uzuto,  and  Capo\ 


CWk,  tke  time  capes  whidi  Stnbo 
describes  as  tke  Impffgmm  tria  jw-owwi 
lari^  C3o6etoliiemwasaniBlaiid,whidi 
has  diappeared,  and  whi^  ^e  Italian 
geograplierB  suppoee  lobe  Ogyyimyl^ 
island  of  GalypsQ^  described  by  Homer 
as  where  UlysKs  was  so  long  detained. 
4  m.  N.  of  Capo  Riaznto,  on  a  riang 
groond,  is  the  town  of  l9ola  (2000  In- 
hab.). 

From  Cotrone  to  the  river  Taeina  tiie 
road  proeeeds  inland,  crosdng  the  lapy- 
gian  promootory.  The  coantry  over 
which  it  passes  is  desolate  and  mun- 
teresting. 


9  Cmtro  (2100  Inhab.),  dtoated  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  course  of 
the  Tacimoy  the  Targines,  and  the  Gnlf 
of  Sqnillace.  Tlie  descent  firom  Cairo 
to  the  sea-shore  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  gulf  as  fiir  S.  as  the  PmUa 
di  Stilo.  The  road  skirts  the  N.  shores 
of  the  golf  throng  a  well-cultivated 
country,  enlivened  with  numerous  &na- 
houses.  It  crosses  the  CrocchiOf  tiie 
Arocho  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
passes  several  villag^  pictaresqndy 
placed  on  the  hills  which  boimd  ^ 
gulfl  At  Petrizzi  the  road  crosses  the 
Simmari,  the  ancient  Smitriia,  and  the 
AUif  near  their  mouths,  and  afterwards 
reaches  the  Marina  of  Catanzitro,  near 
where  the  Corace  enters  the  sea  :  from 
here  a  road  of  5  m.  along  the  Fiumarella 
strikes  inland  to 

30  m.  Catanzaro.    (Rte.  155.) 
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ROUTE  158. 

CATANZABO  TO  REGOIO,  ALONG  THE 
COAST. 

Railway  projected  along  the  coast  to 
Regffio. 

The  classical  tourist  will  not  find 
many  objects  of  interest  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Calabria  Ultra  I.,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  souvenirs  of  the  Epi- 
zephyrian  Locri ;  but  the  traveller  and 
the  artist  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
researches  of  classical  geography,  and 
in  a  district  rendered  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  will  !  submit  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  journey. 

Leaving  Catanzaro,  the  road  descends 
the  valley  to  the  sea-shore,  passing,  near 
the  mourn  of  the  Corace,  the  Marina,  or 
small  port  of  Catanzaro.  Beyond  the 
river  is  a  large  brick  building,  of  which 
nothing  is  known. 

12  m.  Squillace,&  badly  built  town  of 
2600  Inhab.,  placed  on  an  almost  inac- 
cessible rock,  nearly  opposite  the  lofty 
Monte  Moscia,  which  advances  into  the 
sea  in  the  bold  and  precipitous  promon- 
tory from  which  the  town  derived  the 
name  of  Navifragum  Scylacaum,  The 
modem  town,  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  gul^  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 
Near  it  is  Stalletti,  a  village  pictur- 
esquely placed  on  the  opposite  summit 
of  Monte  Moscia,  and  commanding 
magnificent  views  across  the  isthmus. 
Squillace  was  the  birthplace  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of 
Theodoric,  and  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Goths,  who  attained  the  consular 
dignity  a.d.  514,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  the  reign  of  Vitiges,  to  found  a 
monastery  in  me  neigh&urhood  of  his 
native  town.  During  his  latter  years 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Revelations.  He  died  in 
his  monastery  about  a.d.  560,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  100. 

3  m.  Montauro,  a  village  on  the  rt., 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery 
founded  by  the  Normans,  and  destroyed 


by  the  earthquake  of  1783.  The  road 
is  extremely  steep  in  many  parts.  It 
descends  from  the  hills  towards  the 
sea,  leaving  on  the  rt.  several  villages, 
and  follows  the  shore,  crossing  some 
torrents,  to 

6  m.  Soveralo,  a  village  between 
the  stream  of  that  name  and  the 
Ancinale.  The  former  fiows  through 
a  very  beautifhl  country  from  the  high 
range  of  hills  behind  the  villages  of 
S.  Vito  and  Chiaravalle.  The  Anci- 
nale, the  Coecinus  of  Pliny,  is  crossed 
below  Satr\ano\  a  road  in  progress 
from  Loverato  to  Pizzo  on  the  Gulf  of 
Sta.  Eufemia,  passing  by  Chiaravalla 
and  S.  Nicola.  The  road  now  becomes 
uninteresting  and  monotonous,  passing 
several  torrents  from  the  lofty  range  of 
Monte  PorielUi  and  the  Costa  delta 
Guardia,  on  whose  slopes  are  seen 
Davoli,  S.  Andrea,  Isca,  &c.  &c. 

8  m.  BadolatOy  a  village  of  3400  In- 
hab., on  the  rt.,  S.  of  which  are  Santa 
Crisiina  and  Guardavalle,  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  hills  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  river  which  divides  Calabria 
Ultra  II.  from  Calabria  Ultra  I.  is  the 
Assi,  considered  to  be  the  Eleporus,  on 
whose  rt  bank  the  Crotoniats  and  the 
allied  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder. 

7  m.  Monosterace,  on  the  S.  bank  of 
the  Assi.  We  now  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Stillaro,  remarkable  in  many  parts 
for  its  beauty.  At  the  distance  of  about 
6  m.  from  the  shore  is 

Stilo  (4000  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces  below  perpendicular 
precipices.  It  is  a  clean  and  thriving 
place,  with  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  a  general  aspect  of  comfort. 
It  is  entered  by  a  mediseval  gate  with 
two  round  towers.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stilo  are  iron-mines,  by  which 
the  government  foundries  of  La  Mon- 
giana  are  supplied,  the  principal  being 
about  Fabrizia,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Alaro.  Near  Stilo  is  a  small  square 
brick  ch.  with  a  central  cupola  supported 
by  marble  columns,  and  4  smaller  cu- 
polas'  at  the  angles.  Its  style  shows 
that  it  can  be  referred  to  the  Lower 
Greek  Empire.  On  the  shore,  S.  of 
the  Stillaro,  is  tbft  FunXa  dx  ^XxV^^'^^ 
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Promontorium  Cocinthum  of  Polybius. 
Following  the  shore,  Riace  and  Castel- 
vetere,  about  8  m.  inland  on  the  rt.  (5000 
Inhab.),  are  seen  on  the  hills  above  the 
Alaroy  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Sagrasy 
and  other  small  streams  which  here  fall 
into  the  sea.  Castelvetere,  4  m.  on  rt., 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 

Caulonia^  an  Achseau  colony.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  further  re- 
searches would  discover  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Alaro  a  site  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.  At  Calamona,  3  m.  from 
C.  V.  and  1  from  the  sea,  sepulchral 
coins  and  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered. Caulonia  was  the  first  place 
where  Pjrthagoras  sought  refuge  after 
his  expulsion  from  Crotona.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  b.c.  387,  at  the  river 
Helorus,  or  Eleporus,  Caulonia  sur- 
rendered to  Dionysius,  and  from  that 
time  it  never  recovered  its  former 
power,  till  it  was  ruined  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  by  a  body  of  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  in  the  Boman  ser- 
vice. The  Alaro  is  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  130,000  Crotoniats  by  10,000 
Locrians.  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
so  unexpected,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 

proverb  aXfifiiffn^et  raiy  i^)  "Seiy^a, 

18  m.  Roccella,  a  town  of  4900  Inhab., 
in  a  picturesque  situation  near  the  sea. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  under  the  name 
of  Romechiumi  in  the  voyage  of  the  Epi- 
daurian  serpent  In  its  vicinity  are 
Giojosa  (7600),  Mammola  (7000),  and 
Grotteria  (4500).  Among  the  nume- 
rous torrents  which  intersect  the  coast 
to  the  S.  is  the  Locano,  the  ancient 
Locanua.  On  the  hills  beyond  it  is 
SidernOf  a  town  of  5100  Inhab.  The 
Novito,  the  Buthronus  of  Livy,  is 
crossed  before  reaching 

12  m.  Gerdce  (5900  Inhab. — Inn,  in- 
different), the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  situated 
on  the  upper  slopes  of  the  lofty  mountains 
which  here  extend  from  the  great  back 
bone  of  the  Apennines  into  the  sea.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  but  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
particularly  that  of  1783,  have  reduced 
its  citadel  to  ruins.  The  cathedral, 
originally  a  Gothic  building,  was  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  catastrophe ; 


which  show  that  it  was  built  with  the 
remains  of  ancient  temples.  Gerace 
has  thriving  silk-works,  and  some  of 
its  buildings  are  of  good  architecture, 
retaining  many  marks  of  Saracenic 
origin.  Its  wines  are  in  repute,  parti- 
cularly a  white  sweet  one,  called  Greco 
di  Gerace,  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
mineral  springs.  Gerace  sprung  up 
from  the  ruins  of 

Locri  Epizephyriif  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia,  cele- 
brated in  the  verses  of  Pindar,  and  for 
its  association  with  its  great  legislator 
Zaleukus  (b.c.  664).  It  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  according 
to  the  Greek  tradition,  about  683  years 
B.C.  Pindar,  in  the  Second  Pythian  Ode, 
commemorates  the  services  rendered  to 
the  city  by  Hiero  ICing  of  Syracuse, 
in  having  deterred  Anaxilaus  King  of 
Rhegium  from  the  war  with  which  he 
had  threatened  it,  and  in  having  thereby 
enabled  the  Locrian  maiden  to  sing  her 
melodies  in  happy  security  before  her 
door.  Both  Pindar,  in  the  1 1th  Olympic 
Ode,  and  Demosthenes,  praise  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens  to  strangers,  their 
skill  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
their  wisdom,  their  love  of  justice,  and 
their  prowess  in  war : — 

Koa/xov  itil  <rrt^a.v<f  )^pvar€ag  eAauxs 
'ASvfieKn  KeA.a5i7(ra>,  tcoi'  'Etti 

^e<j>vpuov  AoKomv  vecear  a\6Aa)i/> 
"EvOa  (TvyKtayia^aT,' eyyvdero/iLai 
M^  fi.li/,  (u  Moia-ai,  ^vyo^tvov  OTparov, 
MiJS*  oiTreCpaTOv  KaXatv, 
'Ajcpoaroifyov  Se  koX  alxfJULTav,  af^i^etrOai. 

The  existing  ruins  are  not  impor- 
tant. They  are  about  5  m.  from 
Gerace,  near  the  sea-coast,  at  Torre  di 
Gerace,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tre- 
dita,  and  consist  of  the  basement  of 
a  Doric  temple,  and"  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  2  m.  in  length  and  1  in 
breadth,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
first  heights,  upon  which  probably  the 
arx  stood.  A  few  years  ago  many  gold 
coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  cast  in- 
stead of  being  struck,  and  more  recently 
a  collection  of  silver  tetradrachms  of 
Pyrrhus  were  found  near  here.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
money-chest  of  Alexander  King  of 
Epirus,  who  was  defeated  at  Pandosia. 


but  several  columns  are  still  pTeseT\ei\Tio^  ^w.docino.     Coins  bearing  Ae 
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epigraph  of  Locri  have  also  been  found 
at  Gerace,  and  many  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  bear  a  decidedly  Greek 
character;  but  the  Latin  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  constructions  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  show  that  a  Roman 
city  subsequently  occupied  the  site. 

[A  bridle-road  leads  from  Gerace 
over  the  Aspromonte  by  the  Passo  del 
Mercante  to  Casalnuovo.  The  scenery 
of  the  pass  is  very  grand,  combining 
the  richest  forest  scenery  with  the 
wild  glens  of  the  rocky  mountains 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ascent  from  Gerace 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  views.  Both 
seas  are  visible  from  this  summit,  and 
the  road  descends  on  the  western  side 
through  very  imposing  scenery,  over- 
looking the  gulf  of  Gioia,  and  com- 
manding a  view  which  extends  in  fine 
weather  to  the  Lipari  islands,  to 

18  m.  Casalnuovo  (7500  Inhab.),  finely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sufficiently  high  above  the  plain  to  be 
free  from  malaria.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  wood. 
From  Casalnuovo  the  distance  to  Gioia 
is  18  m. ;  the  traveller .  may  join  the 
high  road  to  Reggio  at  Gioia.] 

From  Gerace  to  Capo  Spartivento, 
26  m.  S.,  there  is  an  indifferent  bridle- 
road.  The  country  and  the  villages 
we  pass  present  little  classical  interest, 
but  are  highly  picturesque,  having  the 
bold  ridges  of  the  Aspromonte  on  the 
rt.  all  the  way. 

On  leaving  Gerace  the  path  crosses 
the  Merico,  proceeds  to  Portigliola, 
where  it  crosses  the  S.  IlariOf  leaving 
on  the  1.  the  ruins  of  Locri,  passes 
through  Condoiannif  and,  after  crossing 
the  PetitOf  brings  us  to 

8  m.  Ardore  (3000  Inhab.),  on  a 
hill  amidst  vineyards  and  orchards. 
Crossing  the  broad  valley  that  inter- 


venes, the  path,  by  a  winding  ascent, 
reaches 

4  m.  Bovalino  (3600  Inhab.),  pio- 
turesquely  situated  on  a  high  hill.  The 
path  descends  to  the  shore,  and  follows 
It  to 

7  m.  Bianco. — Another  path  of  5  m. 
ascends  from  Bovalino  to  S,  Luca,  a 
village  where  guides  can  be  hired 
to  visit  S,  Maria  de*  Polsi,  This 
monastery  is  placed  below  Montalto, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Aspromonte, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  round  it.  The 
path  to  it  from  S.  Luca,  owing  to  the 
numerous  windings  in  crossing  the 
ridge  of  La  Serra,  is  about  8  m.  The 
monastery,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Normans,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  W.  side 
in  a  succession  of  enormous  buttresses, 
from  which  a  small  torrent  tumbles 
foaming  on  the  rt.  of  the  building.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  ancient 
forests  of  chestnut,  ilex,  oak,  and  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  pine  of  great  beauty, 
the  Pinus  Laricio  Calabra.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  the  monks  are  snowed 
up!  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

From  Bianco  the  path  along  the  shore 
passes  the 

4  m.  Capo  di  Bruzzano,  the  Zepky' 
rian  promontory  from  which  Locri 
derived  the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii, 
Further  on  we  pass 

5  m.  Brancateone,  a  village  on  a  hill 
1  m.  from  the  sea,  whose  inhabitants 
(800)  in  the  beginning  of  this  centy. 
still  spoke  Greek.  Following  the  shore, 
we  arrive  at 

4  m.  Capo  Spartivento,  the  Promon- 
torium  Herculxs,  whence  we  proceed 
through  Melito,  from  near  which,  at 
Lazzaroj  a  rly.  by  the  Capo  del?  Armi 
along  the  sea-shore  extends  to  Reggio 
(Rte.  155). 
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ABBEYS. 


Abbeys:— Monte  Casino,  i8.  SS. 
Trinitk  di  Cava,  307.  Monte 
Vergine,  J90.  Holy  Trinity 
at  Mileto  (ruined),  4^5.  At 
Venosa  (ruined),  417 
Abmzzo  Citra  and  Ultra,  dis- 
tricts of,  58. 

Academies  at  Naples : — Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze  —  Erco- 
lanese  dl  Archeologia — 
di  Belle  Arti,  i^ii ;  Pontani- 
ana— Medico^birurgica,  142 

Acalandrus  fluvius,  now  the 
Salandrella,  44J 

Acerenza,  town  of  (Acheron- 
tia),  420 

Acerra  staL,  24 ;  town  of,  near 
Naples,  J65 

Acherontia,  now  Acerenza,  420 

Acherusia,  Pains  (the  lake  of 
Fusaro),  J45 

Acquamela,  j2i 

Acquaviva,  407 

Acri,  village  of,  428 

Addison,  his  experiments  at 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  i5i.  ^ 

JEcx,  site  of,  i85 

uGclanum,  city  of,  now  Le 
Grotte,  391 

^naria,  one  of  the  names  of 
Ischia,  35$ 

iGneas,  his  first  approach  to 
Italy,  405.  His  interview 
with  the  Sibyl,  J  j8,  J47.  His 
visit  to  the  shades,  3 $9 

TBrarium,  the,  at  Pompeii,  253 

iEsams  fluv.,  now  the  £saro,446 

iGscnlaplus,  temple  of,  at  Pom* 
peli,  266 

jEsemia,  Samnlte  city  of,  now 
Isemia,  52 

Agata,  S.,  village,  and  convent 
of  il  Deserto,  near  Sorrento, 
28i 

,  post  station,  J7 

de'  Goti,  town  of,  i7i 

Agerola,  village  of,  near  Amalfl, 
joo 

Agnano,  lake  of,  ;5J 

Agnello,  S.,  village  of,  278 

Agri,  river  (Adris),  446 

Agricultore  of  the  kingdom, 
xviii 

Agrlfogllo,  CroceUe  di,  431 


AMARO. 

Agrippina,  her  banishment  and 

death,  36 
Agromonte,  costiera  d',  ^25 
Agropoli,  fishing  town  of,  317 
Aiano,  site  of  Tiberius'  palace 

at  (^pri,  288 
Aiello,  321 
Airola,  village  of,  J76 
Alabaster  quarries  on  Monte 

Gargano,  j88.    At  Rossano, 

445 

Alaric  plunders  Puteoli,  31$, 
His  letter  on  the  dissipations 
of  Baiae,  J40.  His  burial  in 
the  bed  of  the  Busento,  427 

Alaro,  river  (Sagras),  449,  450 

Alatri,  town  of  (Alatrium),  12 

Alba  Fucensis,  now  Albe,  71 

Albano,  25 

Albe,  village  qf  (the  Alba  of 
the  Marsi)>  71 

Albergo  de'  Poveri,  at  Naples, 

Hi 
Albero,  village  of,  277,  28i 

Alburnus,  Portus,  317 

,  Mons,  now  Monte  Albur- 

no,  423 
Alento,  river  (Heles),  60,  ji8 
Alessano,  town  of,  4oiS 
Alexander,    king   of    Epirus, 

scene  of  his  defeat  and  death, 

427,  4»8,  448,  451 
Alfedena,  village  of  ( Aufidena), 

51 
Alice,  river,  441,  442 

,  Punta  dell",  446 

Alife,  vUlage  of  (AlUf»),  ^68 
AUi,  river,  431, 448 
Alliba,  lost  city  of,  321 
Almond,  cultivation  of,  xxiil 
Altahura,  city  of,  421 
Altilia,  ancient  Sepinum,  J71 
Alvlto,  village,  65 
Amalfi,  city  of,  295.    Modes 

of  approach,  firom  Naples, 

292 ;   Arom  Sorrento,    29} ; 

from    Castellammare,    294. 

History,   295.     Trade,   297. 
~    Cathedral,  297.  Convent,  298. 

Mariner's  compass,  299.    l5e- 

pendendes,  299. 
Amalphitana,  Tabula,  the  ma* 

ritime  code  of  Amalfl,  206 
Amalthea,  the,  of  Cicero,  63 
Amantea,  town  of,  430 
Amaru,   Monte,    the  highest 

peak  of  the  Maiellai  59 


ANQELO. 

Amaseno,  river  (Amasenus), 

28 
Amatrice,  town  of,  41 
Amendolura,  village  of,  444 
Amendolea,   river   (CTiecinus), 

441.  442 
Amitemum,    Sabine   city   of, 

now  San  Vittorino,  41 
Amphitheatres,  ancient,  ruins 
of:— 

Alba,  71 

Alife,  j68 

Amitemum,  41 

Atina,  424 

CSauusium.  394 

Capua,  ^69 

Casinum,  18 

Cumte,  J48 

Caieta,  34 

S.  Germano,  18 

Interamna,  56 

Larinum,  J7J 

MintumsB,  31 

Psestum,  J 16 

Pompeii,  271 

Puteoli,  331 

Sorrento,  282 

Suessa,  i8. 

Teanum,  22 
Amsanctus,  lake  of,  391 
AmyclsB,  Greek  city  of,  now 

destroyed,  30 
Amyclanus  Lacus,  now  the  lake 

of  Fondi,  30 
Anacapri.  village  of,  289 
Anagm,  town  of  (Anagnia),  9 
Ancient  architecture  and  art, 

XXV 

Andnale,  river  (Caecinus),  433, 

449 
Ancona  to  Pescara  and  Naples, 

Andrea,  S.,  village  of,  449 

Andrew  of  Hungary,his  murder 
atAversa,  377.  His  tomb, 
no 

Andrew,  St,  his  tomb  at  Amalfl, 
297 

Ain>RiA,  dty  of,  400 

Angelo,  S.,  Punta^one  of  the  S. 
promontories  of  Ischia,  363 

,  vlUage,  j68,  J70 

— — ,  Monte,  town  and  sanc- 
tuary of,  on  Monte  Gargano, 
J88  ^ 

,  Monte,  Dear  (SaatflT* 
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ANGITIA. 

Angitic,  Ludu,  on  the  lake  of 

Celaoo,7i 
Aiigitola,  stream,  4)} 
Angri,  town  of.  ^04 
Angulufi,  dty  of,  now  Civita 

g^tangelo?  57 
Anio,  river,  7i 
Aigou,  sovereigns  of  the  bouse 

of,  their  "Acts,"  178 
Amionziata,  Torre  dell',  221 
Anspach,  villa,  cm  the  hUl  of 

Posilipo,  184 
Anticagiia,  the  ruins  of  a  Ro- 
man theatre  at  Maples,  94 
Autignano,    village   of,    near 

Naples,  192 
Antinum,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Antiuo,  66 
Antiquities  of  Naples,  94.    At 

Sorrento.  281.    At  Capri,  287. 
Antonio,  S^  Festa  di,  109 
Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of, 

Antullo,  Pozzo  di,  ij 

Anversa,  village  ot  49 

Anxanum,  now  Lanciano,  60 

Anxur,  now  Terradna,  28 

Apice,  j82 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Cumae,  J48 

Apothecaries  at  Naples,  82 

Appia,  via,  4 

Apragopoli,  290 

Apricena,  387 

Apuliaa  system  of  agriculture, 

xix 
Aqueducts,  ancient : — 

.£8emia,  $} 

Carseoli,  72 

Naples,  94 

Paestum,  J15 

Julian,  94,  J20,  J24,  J4j; 
branch  thereof  to  Puteoli, 

At  Turanto,  409 
— ,  modem: — 
Caroline,  j66 
Caserta,  J67 
Corigliano,  445 
Nicies,  102 
Of  the  Samo  under  Pompeii, 

224,  250,  J20 

Aquila.,  city  of,  4}.    Churches, 

A.J.  Palaces,  44.   Citadel,  44. 

Siege  of,  44 
Aquilonia,   supposed   site  of, 

now  Lacedonia,  414 
Aquino,  village  of  (Aquinum), 

16 
Aragon,  house  of,  tombs  of  the 

princes  and  princesses,  121 
Arapietra,  57. 
Arce,  and  Rocca  d',  or  fortress 

of,  62 

{Arches,  ancient : — Remains  of 
the  triumphal  arches  at  Pom- 
peii,  248,  250.      The   Arco 
Felice  at  CumsB,  J48.    The 
'  cb  of  Tra^  at  Benevento, 


A TELL A. 

Arches,  vMdem: — Triumphal, 

of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  98 
Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient 

town  of,  70 
Architects,  list  of,  xxviii 
Architecture,     ancient,    xxv. 

Mediaeval  and  modem,  xxvi 
of  Pompeii,  public  and 

domestic,  227 
Archives  of — 

Cava,  107 

Monte  Casino,  20 

Montevergine,  J90 

Naples,  177 
Aroo  Felice  at  Cumae,  J48 
Arconte,  river  (Acheron).  428 
Ardore,  town  of,  451 
Arena  I3ianca,  post  station,  4;i 
Arenella.  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 192 
Ai]gyripa  or  Arpi,  its  site  near 

Foggia,  i84 
AsiANO,  city  of   (Arianum), 

J  82 ;  tunnel,  j8j 
Arienzo,  town  of,  J74 
Arimi,  the  Homeric  island  ot 

Arintha  (?),  now  Rende,  429 
Aristides,  statue  of,  151 
Armi,  Capo  dell'  (Leocopetn 

Promontorium),  441 
Armoury  at  Naples,  98 
Ametum,  city  of^  now  Polig- 

nano,  401 
Arocho  fluv.,  now  the  Croodiio, 

448 
Arola,  village  of,  28  i 
Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium), 

and  valley,  J74 
Arpi,  m 

Arpinas,  Insula,  6j 
Abpiko,  town  of  (Arpinum), 

64.    VilU  of  Cicero,  64.  ata- 

del,  64 
Arsenal  at  Naples,  99.  AtCas- 

tellammare,  275 
Arsoli,  frontier  station,  73 
Art,  ancient,  xxv 
Artena,  site  of^  6 
Artesian  wells  at  Naples,  107 
Artists  at  Naples,  86 
Arx  Yolsarum,  site  of,  62 
Aboou,  city  of  (Asculnm  Pi- 

cenum),  55.    Sl^es,  55 
,  town  of  (Asculum  Apu- 

lum),  38?,  J9^ 
Asculum  Picenum.now  Ascoli, 

55 
Asinello,  rivulet,  60 

Aso,  river,  55 

Aspromonte,  441,  451 

Assi,  river,  the  ancient  Ele- 

porus,  449 

Astroni,  crater  and  royal  chace 

of,  354 

Atella,  now  S.  Elpidio,  birth- 
place of  Pulcinella,  J77 

,  in  Ba&Ulcftto,  ^15 


BAKBAB06SA. 

Atellans,  Fabulse,  J77 
Atena(  Atina),  village  o^  in  tibe 

Val  di  Diano,  424 
Atemo.  river  ( Atemos),  41, 47. 

48.  56,  58,  59- 
Atemum,  ancient,  58 
Atina,  town  of,  65 
Atrani,  town  of,  ioo 
Atui,  city  of  (Hadria  Picena), 

57.    Coins  of,  57.    Subtalar 

nean  diambers,  57 
Atrio  del  Cavallo,  197,  21  y 
Atripalda,  town  of,  320,  ^91 
Aufidus,  now  the  OCantOb  J94, 

414 
Augustus,  place  of  his  death, 

ii9 
Auletta,  town  of,  42; 

Aulon,  hill  of^  409.  410 
Aurunca,  reniains  of,  j6 
Ausente,  river,  j6 
Ausona,  supposed  site  of^  j6 
Aveia,  site  and  remains  oC  «t 

Fossa,  47 
Avella,  town  of  (Abella),  J89 
AvELLiNO,  city  <tf  ( AbeUinnm), 

Avemns,  lake  of^  jj6.     Baths, 

JJ8 
Aversa,  town  of,  19,  J77 
Avetrano,  vUlage  o^  411 
AvEZZAKO,  town  of,  07 
Avigliano,  town  of,  420 


B. 

Babbage,  Mr^  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  empttoo 
of  1822,  210.  On  the  subsi- 
denoe  and  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Pozzuoli,  324.  On 
the  Serapeon,  J28.  ^  the 
mole  of  PuteoU,  J29 

Bacchus,  the  Famese,  150 

Bacoli,  village  (Bauli),  341 

Badolato,  village  o^  449 

Bagnara,  to^-n  of,  438 

Bagno,  village,  964 

Bagnoli,  villa^  and  mineral 
waters  of,  189 

Raise,  bay  and  ruins  of,  339.  its 
beauties,  J89.  lU  reputa- 
tion, J40.  Climate,  340. 
Celebrities,  340.  Baths,  341. 
Theatre,  341.  ViUaa,  J42, 
J4J.  Cento  Camerelle,  343. 
Piscina  Mirabilis^  342 

Baiano,  village  of,  48,  70,  J89 

Balsorano,  village  and  castle  o& 
66 

Bandnsia,  fountain  of,  419 

Bankers  at  Naples,  81 

Bantia.  418 

Baoli,  bay  of,  J41 

Barano,  village,  ^6} 

Barbaro,  Monte  (Mons  Oaunis) 
552 
y^axbaiQssa,  castle  of,  289 
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BARBERINI. 

Barberini,  their  castle  at  Avez- 

zano,  67 
Bari,  city  and  port  of  (Bari- 
um),   397.      History,    J97. 

Castle,  priory,  398.  Catiiedral, 

churches,  399.    Conveyances 

from,  J99. 

to  Turanto,  406. 

Barile,  village  of,  415 
Barium,  city  of,  now  Bari,  J97 
Barletta,    town    and    port    of 

(Barduli),  396.    Tournament 

at,  396 
Baronisi,  village  of,  ji,  Jii 
Baronius,   cardinal,  birthplace 

of,  65 
Barra,  village  of,  196 
Barracks  for  the  troops  at  Pom- 
peii, 266 
Barrea,  village  of,  51 
Bartolo,  Sebastiano,  birthplace 

of,  189 
Basento,  or  Vasento  (Casuen- 

tus),  river,  319,419,443 
Baseto,  village,  444. 
Basile,  S.,  post-station,  407 
Basilica  (Augustalis),  at  Na- 
ples, site  of,  128.  Of  PfiBStum, 

315.    Of  Pompeii,  252 
Basilicata,  province  of,  414 
Basilio,  S.,  village  of,  443 
Baths,  ancient ;— On  the  banks 

of  Avemus,  338.    Bagni  di 

Tritoli,  339.     Stufe  di  Ne- 

rone,  339.  At  Baiae,  341.  At 

Ischia,  363.  At  Pompeii,  248, 

257.    At  Pozzuoli,  330 
— — ,   nwdern :  —  At  Paterno, 

42.    Stufe  di  San  Germano, 

35J.    At  Ischia,  363.    At  S. 

Biagio,  432.    AtTelese,  348. 
Baths  at  Naples,  86. 
Batinus,  river,  now  Tordino,  56 
Battipaglia,  village  of,  312, 423 
Battles  of— 

the  Alaro,  450 

Aquila,  44 

Ascoli,  383 

Benevento,  381 

Campomorto,  26 

Cannee,  395 

Capo  d'Orlando,  277 

Capo  d'Orso,  303 

Cerlgnola,  393 

Civitate,  37 i 

S.  Flaviano,  56 

the  Garigliano,  37 

Heracleia,  444 

Lagonegro,  425 

the  Lautulse,  30 

Lepanto,  34 

Maida,  432 

Numistro,  414 

Rocca  Secca,  16 

Samo,  304 

Scafati,  304 

Seminara,  437 

the  Silams,  314 

Tagliacozso,  72       '. 


BRIDGES. 

Batties  of— 

Troia,  385 

Velletri,  5 
Bella,  town  of,  415 
Bellizzi,  village  of,  320 
Belmoute,  village  of,    21,  66, 

430 
Belsito,  village  of,  431 
Belvedere,  town  of,  429 
Benedetto,    San   (the  ancient 

Mamivium),  70 
Benevekto,  city  of,  378.    His- 
tory,  379.     Cathedral,.  379. 

Triumphal  arch,  380.    Battle 

of,  381 
Biagio,  San,  village    and  hot 

baths  of,  432 
Bianco,  village  of,  451 
Biblioteca      Nazionale,      175. 

Brancacciana,     iJT  i      dell' 

Universitii,   de'   Oirolomini, 

del  Municipio,  &c.,  177 
Bifemo,  river,  372 
Bisaccia,  town  of,  414 
Bisccglie,  town  and  fort  of,  397 
BisiGNAKO,  town  of,  427 
Bitetto,  town  of,  401,  407 
Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuutum), 

401 
Blvium,  Ad,  8 
Bivona,  village,  434 
Blue  Grotto  (Grotta  Azzurra), 

at  Capri,  289 
Boats  and  boatmen  at  Naples, 

80,  86 

at  Sorrento,  280 

Bocca  di  Fiume,  28 
Bohemond,  his  tomb  at  Canosa, 

Boiano,  town  of  (Bovianum), 

Bolognano,  village  of,  59 
Books  on  Naples,  xxxli 
Booksellers  at  Naples,  82 
Borghetto,  village  of,  42 
Bosco  del  Mauro,  210.    Reale, 
211.    Tre  Case,  209,  210.    Di 
Varcaturo  (Sylva  Galljnaria), 
352.    Dell' Abadia,  4t8 
Botanic  garden  at  Naples,  142 
Botte,  Canale  della,  27 
Bova,  town  of,  442 
Bovalino,  village  of,  451 
Bovianum,  city  of,  now  Boiano, 

i72 
Bo  VINO,  city  of  (Vibinum),  383 

,  Ponte  di,  383 

Braccio  Fortebraccio,  his  first 

encounter  with  Sforza,   60. 

His  defeat  and  death,  44 
Bradano,     river     (Bradanus), 

415,  419,  420,  421,  443 
Brancaleone,  village  of,  451 
Briatlco,  434         ^ 
Bridges,   arictent :— Della  C&- 

tena  at  Cora,  7.     At  Torre 

Tre  Ponti,  26.    At  Sessa,  38. 

Of  Diocletian  at  Lanciano, 

60.     Over  the  Liris,  iikfiaxX 


CALIGULA. 

Isola,  64.  Over  the  Sane- 
tella,  376.  Over  the  Sab- 
bato  (Ponte  Lebroso),  376, 
379*    v)ver  the  Calore,  424. 

Bridges,  modem  .-—Of  the  Ga- 
rigliano, suspension  bridge, 
37.  Della  Maddalena,  di 
Chiaia,  della  Sanity,  dell'  Im- 
Aiacolatella  at  Naples,  97. 
Maggiore,  278.  Delia  Valle 
(aqueduct  of  Caserta),  366. 
Di  Bovino,  383.  Di  Civitate, 
3^3.  Deir  Angelo,  at  Bene- 
vento, 3^6.  Del  Calore,  378. 
Della  Luna,  396.  At  Galll- 
poli,  413.  Lomito,4i4.  Over 
the  Ofanto,  414.  Over  the 
Sele,  414.  Over  the  Marmo, 
419.  S.  Gluliano,  411.  Di 
Campestrino,  423 

Brlenza,  420 

Brigands  atCistema,  25.  Fondi, 
31.  Itri,  32.  Of  Capltanata. 
383 

BuiNDisi,  city  of  (Brundusimn), 
401.  History,'  402.  Port,  402. 
Ruins,  cathedral.  403.  Envi- 
rons, steamers,  403 

to  Lecce,  404 

British  hospital  at  Naple*,  143. 

Bronzes,  gallery  of,  in  Museum, 

154 

,  collection  of  small,  166 

Brundusium,  now  Brindisi,  402 
Bruno,    Giordano,    burnt   for 

heresy,  319 
Bruzzano,  Capo  di  (Zephyrium 

Promonfcorium),  451 
Bull,  the  Famese,  157 
Busento,  river,  428 
Buthronus,  river,  now  the  No- 

vito,  450 
Buxentum,    now    Policastro, 

J 18 


C. 

Cseciuus  fluv.,  the  Amendolea, 

^441.449 

Caecubus  ager,  near  Fondi,  31 

CaBlia,  now  Ceglie,  407 

Caetani  family,  26 

Cafds  of  Naples,  79 

Caianiello  vairano,  54.    Stat, 

22. 
Caieta,  the  nurse   of  .tineas, 

her  burial-place,  34 
Caiazzo,  town  of  (Calatia),  367, 

Calabria  Citra,  province  of,  425 

Ultra  I.,  province  of,  436 

Ultra  II.,  province  of,  431 

Calabritto,  village  of,  414 
Caldarelle,  Acqua  delle,  at  Te- 

ano,  22 
Calela,  now  Casacalenda,  373 
Cales,  now  Calvi,  23 
Caligula,  hl&  b\V^^  q\  \)F»!h 


4SK 


l.f  i¥iy. 


lA'aTTiH:. 


tvr*,  *»;.-. 

Uu>»   to   14^2,   «mS  <aiU« 

roU,  v^ 

*  ,tMt$^A^fti*^,  436 
^4mU!  4^ir  Ar^«a,  2r/; 

/;«#i/>;IU/,  «ut,,  24,    VUlHP^atfMS 

i'MiMVk,  riif*ir,  444 

(UuntfUt,  Ufrr»ti,  Vf] 
CA»mA,  U/wn  iff  (Canuffam;, 

C'«iiUtU«,  yiWaufi  (A,  40 
(UuttMiapo,  vflliKK':  vf,  172 

C«t«cf:t'/  V^xhlo  Mid  Nuuvo, 

vliiiiKrfi  fif,  if4 
^>i|«lU,  7f. 
Cu\mn  ■ 

tUiW  Am\\,  441 

HriirM;,  279 

Hnizuuio,  451 

(.'Aift4;tla,  448 

(U?lln  (/'{tnlil,  448  ,  '1 

(Hlft  iUAinmt,  448 
Orliitidf),  27J,  277 

PMltttura,  jt8 
lUizuto,  448 


Cipr.  -ft   UuTj-    »:;  ^H^u*::!.  je> 

— —  ti  It-.cr*.  r,7u  yLntsk  'JL 

:*> 

247,   Karrva,  xt^.   ArjMSfri, 
2^^       K-x    Orotto,     2l^ 

t^ftutifxm,  Tgp.     prodocu, 

v,i 
CArr:A,  arxiect,  j69 
,  nyyVm,  21 

<:«{Anio.  villain  of,  40^ 
^;«rA>/f>«,  ott^ria  of,  59 

<;ftrafi«lU,  rirer,  j86,  J87,  J91 

^J«r4iraU«,  villain  of,  J90, 41J 
■  <>a^Ut\\f>,  royal  lann  ^  170 

^;«i1ati,  t^/wn  r/t;  446 

fluWA,  river,  415 

<^K  i^wi.  opera>fao<ue  c4^  at 
Napkf,  xof 

^larmfne,     Gutel    del,     loi. 
I      Chnrcb  of,  i|o 

Camello,  6^ 

Caro»fno.  Tillage  of,  411 
.  f^ToiUf,  town  of,  278 

Carr/uba,  cultivation  of,  xxiil 

<Jarovigno,  village  of.  401 

<Uari>Auzano,  post-statkm  of,  4;  i 

<)ar|/lKnano,  405 

<;arriiigcf  for  hire  at  Naples, 
8j,  |2j 

Cariwli,  village  of  (Car»eoli;,  72 

C'aaacalenda,  town  of,  372 

Ciuwlbore,  village  ot  382 

Caiiall,  42a 

Casalnuovo,  »tat.,  24.  Village 
of.  near  Naples,  J65.  In 
Principato  Citra,  425.  In 
Calabria  Citra,  444.  In  Ca* 
labrla  Ultra  I.,  451 

GaMltrinit^,  village  of,  j88 


*rr 


^^^klG^ 


Cx-^A*/.  '^mnt.  t£  jjem.],  ^6, 


^ 
-» 


\ 


Caaeei    FV^nnaaft,    _ 
r7-deri:k  U.  a^  j» 

delMfiUc^ac 

dl  Sanfg7%  51 

CHtri^  Capo,  44t 

271-  CoavvDi    ' 

cMSie,   274.    PtanT 

waien,275 

delU  Bnica  (Tda),  jfl 

CaffnoukSETa,    city  «r  (O- 

i»lei).422 
CBmOi,  Tillage.  57 
Caftteai>,  Tillage,  jfit 
CMteflone  diG 

JJ 

CMtrilooorato,  viH^^  ol,  ]6 

CaateUnocio,  viUi^e  oC  1^  jlj^ 

42i 
,  town  oC  425 

•  Cast^ooTo,  j6 
Outelpato.  J78 

.  CaateWeodik),  Talley  ol^  $8 

>  CaatelTetere.    town  of  (Ob* 

•  lonia?X  450 

I  CaatigUooe,  Tillage  of;  427 

>  Gafctles  at  Naples,97 

I  Gastrignano,  village.  406 
Castro,  town  of;  Caatnan.  16* 
I     nerve,  406;  stat,  14;  »!• 

I  Castro  di  Valva,   village  ^ 

CA8TBO^^LI.ABI,   towii  of,  4A 
I      444 

toCataozarcbytheootf^ 

I     444 

'  Castrom  FirmaatDii,    aiK<*"*t 

'     54^ 

I  — •  Tmentium.  $5 

Casnentoa.   See  Baiaente 
I  Catacombs  of  Kaplea.  04.  Je*" 
'     ish,  at  VenoaCii? 

Catanzabo,  city  ot,  4J1.  Ot 
thedrel,  411.  Manoflu^tam 
products  of  district,  4J2 

Marina,  or  port  o244S 

— ^  to  Beggio^  449 
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CATAPAN. 

Catapan,  the  title  of  the  By- 
zantine governor  of  Apulia. 

i84 
Cathedrals  of— 

Altramura,  420 

Amalfi,  297 

Anagni,  10 

Andria,  J99 

Ascoli,  55 

Atri,  57 

Bari,  ^99 

Beneveuto,  J79 

Bitonto,40i 

Brindisi,  40J 

Campobosdo,  J72 

Capaccio.  ^14 

Capua.  2i 

Catanzaro,  431 

Chieti,  59 

Ck)senza,  428 

Ferrao,  55 

Gaeta,  34 

Gerace,  450 

Lauciano,  60 

Lecce,  404 

Lncera,  }B$ 

Matera,  421 

Melfl,  416 

Monopoli,  401 

Naples,  no 

Nardo,  jii 

Otranto,  40$ 

Pozzuoli,  }2$ 

Ravello,  J02 

Reggio,44o 

Rieti,  40 

Ripatransone,  55. 

Ruvo,  400 

Salerno,  309 

Sessa.  i8 

Solmona,  48 

Sora,  65 

Sorrento,  281 

Taranto,  408 

Teano,  22 

Teramo,  56 

Terracina,  29 

Traiii,  196 

Troja,  j85 

Velletri,  5 

Vico,  277 
Caudine  Forks,  the  (Furculae 

Caudinas),  J75 
Caudium,  town  of,  now  Monte- 

sarchio,  376 
Caulonla,  site  of,  450 
Cava,  town  and  convent  of. 

J07.    Church,  archives,  107. 

Library,  rides  round,  jo8 
Cavaliere,  71 
Ceccano,  village,  14 
Cecchina,  la,  4 

Ceglie,  village  of  (Caelia),  407 
Celano,  lake  of  (Fucinuu),  67. 

Emissary  of   Claudius,   67. 

Draining-works,  68. 

,  town  and  castle  of,  69 

Gelsi,  village,  j2o 
Cemeteries  at  Naples,  IJ9 

[S.  Italy,J 


CINQUEMIQLIA. 

Cemeteries,  ancient,  at  Puteoli, 
JJ2.  At  Cuma,  ^49.  At 
Canosa,  J94.  At  venosa, 
418 

Cenci,  Beatrice,  her  execution, 
46 

Cenci.  Franoesco,  story  of  the 
mmxier  of,  46 

Cento  Camerelle,  the,  at  Baoli, 

Cepagna,  $3,  54 

Ceprano,  town  of.  15 

Cerfennia,  Roman  station  of. 
70 

Cerreto,  town  of,  J78 

Ceriglio,  in  Ischia.  j62 

Cbrionolji.  city  of,  J9J 

Certosa  di  S.  Martino,  at  Na- 
ples, ii4 

at  Capri,  288 

di  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  Val 

di  Diano,  424. 

di  S.  Stefano  del  Bosco, 

4j6 

di  Trisulti,  14 

Cervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  3S3, 

i87.  i9J 

,  stream,  at  Taranto,  409 

,  village  of,  21 

,  Stat.,  3B3,  J9J 

Cesarea,  Sta.,  406 

Cetara,  village  of,  J04 

Cetraro,  town  of,  430 

Chary bdis,  the  locality  of,  4  j8 

Chiaiano,  village  of,  near^Na- 
plea.  192 

Chiaravalle,  village  of,  449 

Chieti,  city  of,  58 

Chienti,  river,  54 

Chieuti,  village  of,  J7J 

Chinese  college  at  Naples,  141 

Chiunzo,  Torre  and  Moute  di, 
293 

Chiuppeto,  Punta  di,  }$$ 

Chceradas  insulae,  409 

Christmas  festivities  at  Naples, 
108 

Chronological  tables,  xxxiii 

Church,  English,  at  Naples,  86 

Churches  at  Naples,  io9-ii9 

Ciampino  stat.,  4 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius :— His 
birthplace,  63,  64.  His  Ar- 
pine  villa,  and  Amalthea,  6;. 
His  Formian  villa,  33.  His 
Accademia  at  Puteoli,  330, 
His  Cumaean  villa,  34$.  His 
residence  at  Hipponium.  434. 
His  tomb  near  Mola  di  tiaeta, 

32 
Cicolano  district,  45 
Qgliano,  Monte,  extinct  crater 

of,  353 
Cigno,  torrent,  313 
Qmiti,  Capo  delle.  448 
Cimitile,  village  of,  389 
Cinquecento  collection,  159 
Cinquefix>ndi,  village  of,  457 
OnquemigliA,  Piano  di,  50 


COBNO. 


Fe. 


Cir- 


(An. 


Circaeii,  city  of;  now  San 

Uce(?),jo 
Circseum   Prom.  (Monte 

cello),  JO 
Cirella,  town  of,  429 
Ciro,  town  of,  446 
Cistema,  town  of,  26^  389 
Citrezze,  rivulet,  409 
Citta  Ducale.  town  of.  41 
Civita.  tillage,  426 
Antino,  village  of 

tinnm),  66 

Lavinia,  4,  26 

di  Penne,  town  of  (Pinna), 

58 

Retenga,  47 

Santangelo,  57 

Civitate,  3^3 
Civitella  Roveto,  66 

CiVITBLLA  DEL  TbOKTO,   tOWn 

and   castle   of,  56.     ^^e, 

56 
Clampetia,  site  of,  4J0 
Clanius  river,  352,  366 
Gemente,  S.,  ruins  of  monas- 
tery of,  59 
Climate  of  Naples,  92 

of  Capri,  291 

Codola  station,  320 
Coglianello,  village  of,  414 
Cogliano,  vilU^  of,  414 
Coinage  of  Naples,  xl 
Coins  of  Hadria  Pioena,  57.    Of 

Nola,  J 19 
Coir  Armele,  48,  70 
CoUe  dl  Pettorlno,  71 
Colleges  at  Naples: — Chinese, 

141.    Music,   141.     Medico* 

chirui^cal,  141 
CoUepardo,    grotto    of,    near 

Alatri,  13 
Colli,  hamlet,  72 
Collicelli,  a  hamlet  near  the 

site  of  Falacrinum,  41 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  (Ladnium 

Promontorium),  448 
Commerce  of  the  kingdom,  xxiv 
Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim 

of  Amalfi  to  its  discovery 

examined,  299 
Conca,  town  and  port,  joo 
Condoluvi,  village  of,  442 
Condoianni,  village,  451 
Consuls,  foreign,  at  Naples,  8x 
Contrada,  village  of,  j2o 
CoNVERSANO,  city  of,  401 
Copise,  the  Roman  colony  o 

ITiurii,  445 
Coppito,  village  of,  41 
Corace,  river,  431.  448,  449 
Coraci,  p(Mt  station,  431 
Corato,  town  of,  400 
Corflnium,  the  capital  of  the 

Peligni,  47 
GoRT,  city  of,  6 
Corigliano,  town  of,  445 
Corioli,  4,  26 

Com.  cultivation.  Sec,  xxii      L 
Gomo,  vallex  Qt«  Af^ 
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CORNO. 

Corno.  Monte  (the  Gran  Saaao 

d'ltolla),  57 
CorogUo,  PunU  di.  190 
Coca,  city  of,  now  Cassano,  426 
Coficile,  river   (Sybaris),  426, 


C06RXZA,  city  of  (Coosentia), 

428 
Coeimato,  S^  71 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  SS.,  great 

repute  of,  $2 
Costa  della  Guardia,  mountain, 

449 
Costiera  d'Amalfl,  ^00 

COTKOXB,  town  and  fortress  of 
(Crotona),  446.  History, 
military  operations,  446, 447 

Cotton-plant,  cultivation  of, 
xx\v 

Covella,  countess  of  Celano, 
70 

Cramer,  Dr^  on  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  27 

Crapolla,  near  Sorrento,  284 

Crataeis  fluv.,  now  the  Solano, 
4^8 

Crati,  river  (Crathis).  427, 428, 

430,444 
Craven,  Mr.,  his  description  of 

the  cave  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 

j88.    Of  the  ceremonies  for 

the  cure  of  Tarantismo,  410 

Crimissa,  city  of,  now  Cirb, 
446 

Promontorium,  now  Punta 

deir  Alice.  446 

Cristina,  Santa,  village  of,  in 
Calabria,  449 

Croccbio,  river  (Arocho^,  448 

Crotona,  city  of,  now  Cotrone, 

446 

Crucoli,  village  of,  446 

Cdm^,  city  of,  346.  History, 
346.  Citadel,  Sibyl's  Cave, 
J47.  Sibyl's  Tomb,  Temples, 
Amphitheatre,  Arco  Felice, 
348.     Necropolis,  349 

Cumeean  collection  in  the  Mu- 
seo  Nazionale,  161 

Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of 
Puteoli,  346 

Cuospito,  near  Amalfi,  299 

Cupra  Montana,  Etruscan  city 

of,  55 
Currant,   cultivation   of    the, 

xxiv 
Cutiliae,  Pelasgic  city  and  lake 

of,  42 
Cutro,  town  of,  448 
Cyclopean   constructions :   see 

Pelai^c  and  Polygonal. 


DamecutA,  289 
Daiia,  liver,  ^2 
Date-palm,  cultivation  of  the, 


EUFEMIA. 

xxiii.    At  Reggio,  419.    At 
Gallipoli,  41  J.    At  Taranto, 

409 
Daubeny.  Dr.,  on  the  lake  of 

Amsanctus,  jgi 

Davoli,  village  of,  449 

Davy,  sir  Humphry,  his  expe- 
riments on  the  papyri,  168 

Dentecane,  village  of,  391 

Dentists  at  Naples,  82 

Deserlo,  suppressed  convent, 

28} 

Diamante,  town  of,  ^29 
Diano,  town  of   (legianum), 

4M 

,  Val  dl.  424 

Dicaearchia,  Puteoli,  {24 

'  Dies  Irae,'  the,  authorsliip  of, 
70 

Dinami,  village,  4?  5 

Dino.  island  of,  429 

Dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Na- 
ples, 99.  At  Casteliammare, 
275 

Domenioo  AlMite,  S.,  monastery 
of,  6) 

,  island,  J73 

Dragone,  torrent,  joi 

Dugenta,  village  and  castle, 
371 ;  Stat.,  378 

Duchessa,  post  station,  423 

Dueporte,  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 192 


E. 

EboH,  town  of,  423 
Ecclesiastical     establishment, 

xvii 
Egnazia,  Torre  d'  (Gnatla),  401 
Egyptian  Antiquities,  gallery 

of,  158 
Eiano,  river  of,  426,  444 
Electric  telegrapn  at  Naples,  86 
Eleporus,  now  the  river  Assi, 

.  449 

Elia,  St.,  village  of,  near  San 

Germano,  21,  66 

,  church  of,  at  Furore,  300 

Elmo,  Sant',  castle  of,  at  Na- 
ples, 100 
Elpidio,  S.,  village  of  (Atella), 

J77 
Elysian  Fields,  the,  345 

Emuli,  river,  429 

Environs  of  Naples,  185.    See 

p.  viii.     Plan  for  visiting, 

i9i 
Epomeo,  Monte,  356,  362 
Equa,  village  of,  277 
Eraso,  river  (^Esarus),  446 
Erchia,  hamlet  of,  303 
Emo,  river,  j2i 
Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  199 
Eufemia,    S.,    monastery  and 

village  of,  4?2 
,gQMoi,<\?o,4?2 


FOQOIA. 

Excursions  from  Naples,  196- 

369.    See  p.  viiL 
firom  Sorrento,  282 


F. 

Fabrateria,  city  of,  now  Falva- 
terra,  15 

Fabriiia,  449 

Faggiano,  village  of,  411 

Faicchio,  village  of,  378 

Falacriuum,  site  of,  41 

Falenius  Ager,  {8 

Falvaterra,  village  of  (Fabra- 
teria), 15 

Faraglioni,  rocks  near  Capri, 
290 

Faro,  river,  60,  438 

Fasano,  town  of,  401 

Fata  Morgana  of  the  Bay  of 
Reggio,  440 

Faustianus  Ager,  38 

Favazzina,  village  of,  438 

Fele,  S.,  town  of,  415 

Felice,  San,  town  of  (Circseii?), 
30 

Ferenlino,  town  of  (Fei^itl- 
num),  II 

Ferentum,  now  Forenza,  418 

Fermo,  city  of  (Firmum  Pice- 
num),  54 

Feronia,   grove,    temple,   and 
fountain  of,  28 

Ferriera,  294 

Ferro,  river,  444 

Festivals:— Popular  and  dinrch 
festivals  at  Naples,  107.  Di 
Piedigrotta,  107.  Di  Monte 
Vergine,  di  Madonna  dell' 
Arco,  di  Capodinionte,  Christ- 
mas, 108.  Easter,  Ascen- 
sion-day, Corpus  Domini,  di 
S.  Gennaro,  di  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  109.  Of  the  Llque- 
faction,  II}.  Of  Monte  Miele, 
52.  At  Positano,  283.  Of 
Torca,  28}.  Di  S.  Michele. 
at  Procida,  355.  Di  Santo 
Restituta,  at  Ischia.  361. 
Di  S.  Michele  on  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  388 
Fibreno,  river  (Fibrenus),  63, 65 
,  Cartiera  del,  paper-mills, 

Fig,  cultivation  of,  xxiil,  396 
Filadelfla,  town  of,  433 
Filandari,  village,  435 
Filbert,  cultivation  of,  591 
Finestra,  Monte,  near  Cava,  307 
Finisterra,  Capo  di,  406 
Fiumara,  rivulet,  41 7 
Fiumarella,  torrent,  431 
Fiumefreddo,  town  of,  430 
Fiumenica,  Punta,  446 
Fizzo,  village  of,  366 
Flaviano,  S.,  niins  and  battle 

of,  56 
FoGGiA,  city  of,  384 
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FOGGIA. 

Fogg!a  to  Condela,  191 

to  Otranto,  59  j 

Foglianese,  ^78 

Fondi,  town  of  (Fundi),  31 

Fontana,  Tillage  of,  62 

Formian  villa  of  Cicero  (Villa 
Capoaele),  ij 

Forca  Camaa,  48,  70 

Forchia,  village  of,  ?75 

Forenza,  village  of  (Ferentum), 
418, 420 

FoKfo,  town  of.  In  Ischia,  362 

Fornelli,  59 

Foro  Appio  (Forum  Appii),  27 

Fortore,  river  (Frento),  37} 

Forum,  the,  at  Pompeii,  250. 
Triangular  forum,  267 

Fossa,  village  of  (A vela),  47 

Fossacesia.  60 

Fossanuova,  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery of,  28 

Fosso  Qrande,  one  of  the  ra- 
vines on  Vesuvius,  206,  209, 
211,  214 

della  Vetrana,  210 

Fountains  at  Naples,  loi 

,  ancient,  at  Pompeii,  238 

Fra  Diavolo,  the  Ixrigand,  32, 
Scene  of  his  death,  320 

Fragagnano,  village  of,  411 

Francavllla,  town  of,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  412 

,  villi^e  in  Calabria,  433, 

444 

,  in  Abmzzo,  60 

Frasclneto,  426 
Fratta-Grutno,  377 
Frutte,  le,  village  of,  36 
Frattocchie,  le,  25 
Frederick  II.,  Emperor,  scene 

of  his  death,  386 
FregelUe,  site  of,  near  Ceprano, 

15 
Frentanft,  road,  60 
Frento,  now  Ihe  river  Fortore, 

Frescoes,  ancient,  at  Naples, 

Frigento,  town  of,  391 
Frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  xl 
Frosinone,  city  of  (t  ni8iuo),t2 
Fucinus  laeus,  tte  lake  of  Ce- 

lano,  67.    See  Celano. 
Fumo,  Punta  dl,  345 
Fumone,  ij 

Fundi,  city  of,  now  Fondi,  31 
Fuorigrotta,  suburb  of,  1 88 
Furcnlae  CaudinsB,  .the  Caudine 

Forks,  375 
Furore,  town  of,  300 
Fusaro,  lake  of  (Palus  Ache- 

nisia),  345 
Fuscaldo,  town  of,  430 


Gaeta,   city  and 

rCaieta),  34 
Gagliano,  406 


citadel    of 


GIOVENCO. 

Gi^oIa*  K  at  Posilipo,  190 
Gala^sus,  now  the  river  Ciervaro, 

^^ 
Galasse,  377 

Galatina,  town  of,  413 

Galatone,  town  of,  412 

Galazze,  le,  375 

Galdo,  village  of,  423 

Galleries  of  paintings  at  Naples, 

169.    At  Terlizzl,  400 

of  sculpture,  at  Naples, 

148.  154 
Galliciano,  village  of.  442 

Gallipoli.  city  of  (Callipolls), 

4ii 
Gallo,  389 
Galloro,  25 

Galofaro,  whirlpool,  438 
Gargano,    Monte   (Garganus), 

i84,  387,  388 
Garigliano,  river,  14, 37 ;  battle 

of  the,  37 

,  post  station,  37 

Garopoli,  village  of,  435 
Garvignano,  9 
Gates.    See  Porta 

of  Pompeii,  226 

Gaudo,  Monte,  near  Licola,  350 
Gaums,  Mons,  now  Monte  Bar- 

baro,  352 
Gems,  cabinet  of,  in  the  Museo, 

161 
Gennaro,   S.    (St.  Januarius), 

his  festa,  109.    Chapel,  1 1 2. 

Tabernacle   containing    the 

blood,  112.  Liquefaction,  113. 

Scene  of  his  martyrdom,  S3j 
Gennaro,  S.,  church  of,  94 
Genzano,  town  of,  4 
Gerace,  town  of,  450 
Gerione,  373 
Gerhano,  San,  town  of  (Casi- 

num),  18 
Gerunium,  371 
Giacomo,  S.,  Vigne  di,  397 
Giardinetto,  383 
Giffoni,  village  of,  321 
Ginosa,  town  of  (Genusium), 

422 
Gioia,  Flavio,  the  reputed  dis- 
coverer   of    the    mariner's 

compass  at  Amalfl,  299.  His 

birthplace,  299,  }oo 
,  town  of,  in  Calabria  (Me- 

taurumV  4J7 

,  in  l  erra  di  Bari,  407 

,  in  Abruzzo,  51 

Giojosa,  town  of,  450 
Giorgio,  S.,  village  of,  36,  321, 

411 
Giovanni,  Villa  San,  village  of, 

4n 

1  M(nite  S.,  62 

,  S.,  in  Carico   (custom- 
house), 16 

,  S.,  Rotondo,  villaffe,  389 

,  S.,  a  Teduccio,  196 

Giovenco,  river  (Pitonlus),  70, 
7^ 


\ 


GURGITELLO. 

Giovi,  Monte,  4,  25 
Giovinazzo,   town    of   (Natio- 

lum),  J97 
Giulia  Nuova   (Gastnun  No- 

vum),  56 
Giuliauello,  village  and  lake  of, 

6 
GiuUano,  San,  village  of,  372 
Gizio^  river,  47, 48,  50 
Glass,  ancient,  collection  of.  in 

Museo  Nazionale,  i6c,  163 
Gnatia,  now  Torre  d'l^azia, 

401 
Goriano  Sicoli,  village  of,  48, 70 
Gradillo,  descent  of,  367 
Gragnano,  village  of,  276 
Granatello,  fort  and  mole  of, 

196 
Grandella,  plain  of,  at  Bene- 

vento,  381 
Gran    Sasso   d'ltalia    (Monte 

Como),  50, 56.  Ascent  of,  56 
Grassano,  421 
Gravina,  city  of  (Plera),  420 

di  Leucaspiti,  407 

Greci,  Albanian  village  of,  383 
Greek   (ancient)  art&tecture, 

XXT 

Gregory,  Mr.,  his  plan  for  drain 

ing  the  lake  of  Fucino,  68 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),hi8 

death  and  tomb  at  Salerno, 

309 
Grotta  Minarda,  village  of,  391, 

414 
(caverns)   Azzurra,   the 

Blue  Grotto  at  Capri,  289 
Verde  (the  Green  Grotto) 

and  of  the  Stalactites,  290 

del  Cane,  353 

of  Cava,  307 

of  Collepardo,  13 

Giulia,  or  the  Sibyl'sCSave, 

della  Maga,  30 

delle  Case,  on  the   Lu- 

canian  coast,  318 
di   Pietro   della  Pace,  at 

Cumae,  349 

<fi  Posilipo,  185 

di  Seiano,  189 

Dragonara,  344 

deglkSportiglioni,  389 

Grotti^lie,  village,  412 
Grottamare,  village,  55 
Grotte,  le;  391 
Grotteria,  town  of,  450 
Grottole,  village  of,  421 
Grumentum,  site  of,  ^24 
Grumo,  village  of,  406,  421 
Guagnano,  forest  and  town  of, 

412 
Guardavalle,  village  of,  449 
Guardla,  village  of,  427 

delle  Sole,  371 

Guglionesi,  villagfe  of,  3*V*     .,- 
Guiscard,  Robt.,  his  tc^-cci^c*,  •gA^ 
Gurgitello,  the,  spring  Vcv  >-^«^ 


UiarUo.  plus  nod  mode  of  bli 
lUnop.  tiTMl  of  (TtItIb  Ld- 
nml-oab  mltlralion  or.iilll 


itcrlplkiDi,  collfctkn  o1^  In 
tlic^iueiini.  t<G 
nlennitu  Ltrinu  [T«nilM?3. 

— ,  Hart  Tenmo,  j6 

iuntdt.  vlllAge  ot,41! 
l™-mli»o(&ttlo,4« 

ruUDdricl  hF  MuDglull,  1J0 

UcH.  vlilige  of,.  449 

jf-^rEa),  nuido  of  re«:lilnK> 


Jup^ler,  lonple  of.  at  Ponqtel 

HDilll^MIUOll,  »6 

Jtutlrlu.  I'uidMU  of,  196 


Landonli,  (ami   of  (AqnD*' 

n1iif).4H 
Litlniam  Ihmmc- 

<!•!»  delle  Culanne 


m  at  l^iropcll,  26 


IibuidBoT: — 
Cuprl.  lib 
Cani«LIo,fL4 

lacbk,  ifT 

SL  Peter  mad  St  r 

HsvIbILaud.  J7  J 


iiiit[  (DlomalaB), 


IkIii.  vlUiie  uf,  n 

ai  aim.  Uwqof,  tj  111 

llolCtUt  DDBtUDI-lKKlie  Btatic 


Tnrqontorliun,  wv 
'-  iDlaniie  or  Cqi 

I.  the  wfne,  lit 


Idmti^tfobu,  city  and  viae  flf 

Ibe,  u 
Idgiui(,i]ty  of.  now  Kuanl 


Crbino,  or  Fucloo,  6i 

—  Sl'"^,,'*' 

—  Fondi    Qjuaa   Auijcli- 

1>\|>UD,  }« 

—  Lncrinnt  lie 

MitCK.  kA 

—  IVatiao  Silu,  jg-] 

—  PflUH.  J5i 

—  rikdLLmn.jn 

—  Poita.  t>f 

SiilpL  J87,  J94 

3ct[™°'  *^ 

—  del       'Kimo,      Tola* 


a,  61 


impcWs,  uow  Cipo  Si 

410 

luclMio,  toirn,  60 

iDdro.  gtreML  410 

tDuvium  (aTiiB  Uvlnii  I),  t 

w,rlrer(L.n8).<15 
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LABGO. 

Largo,  the  Neapolitan  name  for 
Square  or  Ilazza:— in  Na- 
ples, lOl 
La rino,  city  of  (Larinum).  i^i 
I^tiano,  village  of,  412 
Latina,  Via,  stations  on,  j 
Lata,  river,  422 
Lato  river,  44J. 
Laudini,  378. 
l>aura,  hill  of,  jio 
Laureaiia,  village  of,  437 
I^auria,  town  of,  425 
LauTo,  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del, 

278 
Lauropoli,  hamlet  of,  444 
Luutula;,  Roman  pass  atTerra- 

cina,  30 
Lava  -  currents  :  —  Of     Eocca 
Monjina,  38.    Of   Vesuvius, 
199-21  J.    Of  the  Soffatara, 
jij.    Of /«*ia,  362, 364.    Of 
Afonte  Vulture,  417 
Lavello,  town  of,  419 
I^aviano,  town  and  castle  of,  414 
Luzzaro  stat,  44X 
Liizzaroni  of  Naples,  104 
Lecce,  city  of  (LupiaB),  404 

to  Gallipoli,  412 

Lc  Grotte,  ^kslanum,  391 
Lemon,  cultivation  of  the,  xxlll 
I^ene,  village,  299 
Ijeonessa,  town  of,  40 
I^eporano,  village  of,  410 
Lequile,  village  of,  412 
I^ettere,  village  of,  276 
Leuca,  Capo  di  (lapygium  or 
Salentinum  Promontorium), 
406 
Leuca,  S.  Maria  di  (Leuca),  406 
Ijcucio,  San,  casino  of,  367 
Leucogei,  Monti,  near  the  Sol- 

fatara,  334 
I^ncopetra  I*romontorium,now 

Capo  deir  Armi,  441 
Leucosia  Insula,  now  Licosa, 

Liberatore,  S.,  hill  near  Sa- 
lerno, 308 

Libraries.  — Of  Monte  Casino, 
20.  At  Naples,  175.  Of  the 
monastery  of  Cava,  30B.  At 
Brlndisi,  403 .  At  Foggla,  J84. 
At  Reggio,  439 

Licola,  Lagodl,  331,350 

Licenza,  73 

Licosa,  Puntadi  (Promontorium 
Posidium),  317 

,  island  of  (Leucosia),  317 

Lipuda,  river,  446 

Liquefaction,  festival  of  the,  113 

Liquorice  root,  cultivation  of, 
xxiv,447 

Liris,  river,  14,  15,  17,  JO,  62, 
65,  66.  Becomes  the  Gari- 
gliano  after  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero,  14.  Falls  of 
the,  at  Isola,  62.  Source  of,  72 

Lista,  Pelasglc  city  of,  41 


MARAPATI. 

Litemum,  now  Patrla.  350 
Livy,  on  the  Caudine  Forks,  375 
Ix>cano,  river  (Locanus),  450 
I^cri  Kpizephyrii,  site  of,  450 
I/xigings  at  Naples,  78 
LombardI,  S.  Angelo  de',  town 

of,  414 
Lomlto,  bridge  of,  414 
Loiigobuco,  village  of,  429 
Ix>renzo,  S.,  villaee,  442 
Lottery,  the,  at  Naples,  109 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  his  defence 

of  Capri,  290 
Lucanian  coast,  317  ** 

T.uce,  444 
Lu<jBRA,  city  of  (Luceria),  385. 

Cathedral,  385.  Castle,  386 
Lucia,  Santa,  village  of,  jo8 
Lucido,  San,  town  of  (Temesa), 

,  429 

Luco,  village  of  (Angitia),  71 

Lucrine  lake,  the,  338 

Lucnllus,  his  villa  at  Nislda, 

191.  On  the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  344 

Luogovivo,  the  Aulon  of  Ho- 
race ?  410 

Lupatia,  sub,  station  on  the 
Appian,  421 

Lupiae,  now  J^ecce,  405 

Luzzi,  village  of,  427 

M. 

Macchia,  hamlet  of,  $3 
Maddaloni,     Stat,    24,     J77. 

Town  of,  366,  371. 
Maga,  Grotta  della,  30 
Maglie  Stat.,  between  Leooe  and 

Otranto,  405 
Magliano,  village  of,  71 
Maida,  town  and  battle  of,  432 
Maio,  villa,  at  Naples,  1 85 
Maiori,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 

303 

Micella  mountains,  59 

Majorana  stream,  8 

Mala  Cupa,  valley  of,  59 

Mamcrtlum,  site  of,  437 

Maramola,  town  of,  450 

Mammone,  the  brigand,  J2 

Mamurrarum,  Urbs,  33 

Manduria,  town  of,  411 

,  well  of,  celebrated  by 

Pliny,  411 

Manfred,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  his  flight  to 
Lucera,  386.  His  defeat  and 
death  at  Benevento,  381 

Manfredonia,  city  of,  387 

to  Barletta,  387 

Manna,  production  of,  xxiv 

Manufactures,  xxiv 

Maps  of  the  Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, xxxii 

Marano,  village  of,  near  Naples, 

192.  Stat  s$ 
Marapati,  village  of,  437 


MATTINE. 

Marcellus,  icene  of  his  death, 

419 
Mardanese,  377 
Mare  Grande  and  Mare  Piccolo, 

at  Taranto,  408 
Morto,  the  port  of  Mise- 

num,  343 
Marechiano,  cove  of,  at  Posilipo, 

Ma^gpotamo,  river,  4j6 

Maria,  S.,  de'  Polsi,  monastery, 
451 

di  I^uca,  406 

MarigUano,  town  of  (Maria- 
num),  380 

Marinella,  the,  at  Naples,  104 

Marhil,  the  poet,  his  monument, 
122 

Marino,  4 

Mart  us.  Cat  us,  his  birthplace, 
64.  His  concealment  in  the 
marshes  of  Mintumee,  37 

Market  at  Naples  (Largo  del 
Mercato),  loi.  Fidi-market, 
104 

Marmo,  river,  419 

Marmorata,  cavern  at,  303 

Marone,  rivulet,  57 

Marro,  river  (Metaurus  Brutl- 
orum),  437 

Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the 
Marsi,  now  San  Benedetto, '^o 

Marsi,  the,  their  ancient  skill 
as  serpent-charmers  inhe- 
rited bv  their  descendants,  67 

Marsico  Nuovo,  420 

Martano,  village  of,  405 

Martina,  town  of,  410 

Martin  Sicuro,  55 

Martino,  S.,  Certosa  di,  at 
Naples,  134 

Martiri,  S.  Maria  de',  sanctuary 

of,  397  • 

Marzanello,  22. 

Masaniello,  insurrection  of,  102. 
120.  Picture  of  the  insur- 
rection, 174.  His  portrait 
by  Micco  Spadaro,  174.  His 
birthplace,  301.  His  supposed 
house  at  Atrani,  joi/  His 
grave,  130 

Massa  Lubreksb,  city  of,  284 

Massafra,  village  and  caverns 
of,  407,  422 

Massicus,  Mons,  now  Monte 
Massico,  38 

Materdomini,  village  and  mo- 
nastery of,  at  Nocera,  306 

Matera,  city  of,  421 

Matese  mountains,  378.  Ascent 
of,  368. 

Matino,  village  of,  ^06 

Matinns,  Mons  (Mattinata  ?), 
389 

Mattinata,  village  of,oTv^^'«i^ 
GargalS    (lIKnB  •■fcS.*.^^ 

389  -       ^ 

Mattine  di  Potenza.« 


4§fl 


MJkXAaXM^ 


UOL 


'if.'TtJ 


y^4r^  Of 

tmOtiutnl,  Aif 


lk«tfeimi),42S 
Jf«rcaate,  Fa«K>  <M,  451 
)I««CM»,  ▼iUaffe  of,  jio 

41  .Sahslo.  «t  BmU,  142 

lf«reio«JUiM>.  ▼fU«9e  •C  190 

Munttt,  rtvtr,  451 

Mtm,  poM-ttalko  (AdXcdtM), 

IS 
M«M#(nc4il 

MMtaM.  rWer,  415,  4J«,  4J7 
M«ta,  town  of,  2^ 
UtAKpaaUaa^  fite  of  tbe  dtj 

M^UttriM  Brntlonnn.  now  tbe 
Mtarto,  41'f 

Mieha*:],  8.,  Mnetnaiy  ot  on 

Monte  Oftrgspo,  ;88 
MS$^iimScft,  Vfwn  of,  421 
JMiffn«no,  vilUtt,  21 
MmU/,  atjoCnf 
^—  WftiUi,  bffpett  point  of 

the  Mftteie  chiUn,  jo8 
MiUfCTilA,  tbe  beach  of,  at  Mf- 

•entmi,  14^ 
if  ln«ralf  r/f  veravitic,  216 
Mineral  waten  in  Saplai,  io|. 

Of  Torre  dell'  AnnunziaU. 

221.    or  Gastellaounare,  275. 

Of  Pomioli,  J28.    Of  laciiJa, 

H9 
Minervn,  Promontorlom,  now 

i'unta  della  Campanella,  285, 

291 

Castrum*  now  Caatro,  40c 

Mlnervtno,  town  of  (Luctu  Mi- 

nervas),  305 
Mingardo,  river,  ji8 
Mtniiters,  foreign,  at  Naples, 

81 
MiNOBi,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 

MintamflB,  mint  of,  i7 
Mtnuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala, 

JOI 

MlrabeJla,  town  ot^  ^91 
IfinuidA,  town  and  caatle  of,  51 


2^ 
Moiiae-.  provtaoe  oC  IT^ 
Mokk,  tht,  at  5aptM.  105 
Molpa.  river  (Melles).  lit 

iorTCBt,44i 
Monactme,ay> 
MoDdra0Q«ie.  TiOase  of  (Simi- 

xl 
cfaantgen;  diopa  of  the,  at 
Pompeii,  255 

Moogiana,  La,  Tillage  and  iron 
foondrics  oC  4^6 

McoEorou,  dtj  of.  401 

Moooftterace,  viUa^  oC  449 

MoDtagnone,  extiDct  crater  at, 
in  lachiA,  j6^ 

Montagato,  Tillage  of;  j8j 

MootaUo,  Tillage  of^  427 

Montaqoila,  Tillage  of.  5 1 

Montaaro,  Tillage  of,  44^ 

Monte  Gaaino,  Benedictine  ab- 
bey of,  18.  Library,  20. 
ArchiTea.  20 

^moonudns): — 

Acnto,  II  j 

Albamo,  J14, 42 j  j 

Amaro,  $9 

Artemisio,  5  | 

Aapromonte,  441, 451        " 

Astore,  436 

Barbaro,  152 

Cacumo,  11 

— —  Caira,  21 

CalTo,  42,  j82 

Campaguano,  36J 

Campana,  353 

Camposcaro,  rji 

Campovano,  66 

Caprarello,  ^68 

Cavallo,  59 

Cerreto  (near  Amalfi)  301 

Cervoro,  425 

Chiunzo,  293 

Cigliano,  353 

Circello,  30 

Cocuzzo,  425, 430, 4JX 

Coppola,  274 

Como  (the  Gran  Saaso), 

Cr«pacoT«,  66 


HnOU.  ji< 

PienK>,4is 

I\>Iliin.426 

PortcUa.449 

DiProeida.,45 

BoterQ^l64 

Sabino,425 

Salviaiio.67 

Sau  £3]a,424 

Ssan  Franco,  56 

San  GioTenale,  62 

San  Kioola,  362 

Sanf  Angelo  (near  Cm- 

tellanunare).  276,  283 
S.  Angelo  (on  Monte  Gtf- 

gano),388 

Santa  Crooe,  53 

San  Liberatore.  jo8 

SelTatichi,  145 

Sicco,  334 

Sirino,425 

Solaro,  289 

Somma,  197 

deUaStella,ji8 

Tabnmo.  371.  J76 

Taborre.  364 

Terminillo,  40 

Termtnio,  320 

Tif&ta,  3  TO 

Velino,  67 

Veiigine,  sanctuarv  of,  39c 

Festa  of.  108 

Vezza,  363 

Vico,  362 

Vulture,  415.  416 

Montecorvino,  Tillage  ot  42J 
Monteforte,  village  and  castb 

of,  3go 
Monteiortino,  8 
Monteftisoo,  town  of,  391 
MontilJoe^o,  village  of,  442 
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llONTELEONE. 

MoNTRLioine,  town  of,  414 

,  Piaiia  df,  4)$ 

Montemarano,  village  of,  414 
Montemesula,  village  of,  41 1 
Montemiletto,  town  and  castle 

of,  391 
Montemnrro,  414 
Moateptirano,  village  of,  411 
Montepeloflo,  town  of.  420 
Montereale,  village  of,  41 
Monteroduni,  town  of,  51 
Monteaano,  village  of,  424 
Montesarchio,  town  of,  J76 
Montesllvano,  57 
Monticchio,  forest  of,  416 
Monti  Leucogei,  near  the  Sol* 

fatara,  334 
Monticelli,  village  of.  31 

palace,  at  Naples,  i8j 

Montloello,  289 
Montorio,  village  of,  56 
Montoro,  valley  of,  320 
Montricher,  M.  de,  his  plan  for 
draining  the  lake  of  Fucino, 
68. 
Montrone,  town  of,  401 
Morano,  town  of  (Munuram), 

426 
Morcone,  town  of,  371 
Morino,  village,  60 
Moropano,  village  of.  In  Ischia, 

362 
Morro  Veochio  (Murrabium), 

40 
Morrone,  Monte,  48,  50 
Morrone,  Pietro  da,  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom,  49 
Mosaics,  andent,  at  NiEq;>les, 

148 
Moscato,  wine,  397, 400 
Motola,  Tillage  of  (Mateola), 

407 
Hoontaln  eyvtem  of  agricul- 
ture, xviii 
Huoctiia,  Monte,  59 
Mucone,  river,  427 
Mugnano,  village  of,  390 
Mulberry,  cultivation  of  the, 

xxiii 
Muomo,  Piano  di,  420 
Muranum,  city  of,  now  Mo- 
rano, 425 
Murat,  his  landing  and  execu- 
tion at  Pizso,  433 
Murata,  village,  420 
Margie  of  Oravina  and  Alta- 
mura,  421.    Of  Minervino, 

395,400 
Muro,  town  and  castle  of,  in 

Basilicata,  414 

Mumibium,  now  Morro  Veo- 
chio, 40 

Musellaro,  village,  59 

Museo  Nadooale  at  Naples. 
144.— Hours,  144.  History 
or,  144.  Classification,  145. 
Plan  of,  146, 147.  Greek  and 
R<iman  mosaics,  148.  Ancient 
gculpturefl  in  marble,  148. 


NAPLES. 

Andent  sculptures  in  bronze, 
154.  Ancient  inscriptions 
r  Museo  Epigrafico),  156. 
J^'Kyptian  antiquities,  158. 
I'^rly  Christian  inscriptions. 
159.  Oriental  inscriptions, 
159.  Mediaival  and  modem 
works  of  art,  i$9.  Cinque- 
cento  objects.  If 9.  Ancient 
glass,  160.  Terrecotte,  i6a 
Cunuean  collection,  161.  Qold 
and  silver  ornaments,  vases, 
cameos,  gems,  kc,  161.  Re- 
served caUnet,  163.  Nu- 
mismatic collection,  163. 
Ancient  glass,  Qreek  and 
Roman  terracottas,  163. 
Santangelo  collection,  163. 
Etruscan  or  Italo- Greek 
vases,  16 1.  Smaller  bronzes, 
166.  Papyri,  167.  Gallery  of 
paintings:  Italian  scboobi. 
169;  Flemish  and  Dutch 
schools,  17$. 

Museums,  private,  at  Naples, 
178 

Music,  college  of,  at  Naples, 
141 

Musicsellers  at  Naples,  83 

Musical  instruments  found  at 
Pompeii,  167 


Naples,  stat.,  24.  City  of  :— 
Hotels,  76.  Pension^  board- 
ing-houses, private  lodgings, 
house-agent,  78  Trattorie, 
Restaurants,  Caf^s,  Polica  re- 
gulations and  Passports, 
Public  conveyances,  Steam- 
ers, Railways,  79.  Porters, 
&c.,  80.  Foreign  Consuls, 
Bankers,  Post-oflBce,  Electric 
Telegraph,  Physicians,  81. 
Surgeons,  Dentists,  Apothe- 
caries, Booksellers,  Station- 
ers, Photographs,  Reading- 
rooms,  English  nei^waper. 
Teachers  of  Music,  82.  Music- 
sellers,  Teachers  of  Lan- 
guages, Tradesmen  and 
Shops,  83.  Valets-de-place, 
Carriages,  Hackney-coaches, 
Horses.  Omnibuses.  8«. 
Boats.  Baths,  English  Church. 
Arti8C^  86.  General  Topo- 
graphy. 87.  Historical  Topo- 
graphy, 88.  Popuhition,  Cli- 
mate, 92.  Antiquities,  94. 
Gates,  9$.  Ports,  90.  Bridges, 
Castles,  97.  Squares  and 
Fountains,  zoi.  Aqueducts, 
Springs,  and  Wells,  xo2. 
Prindpal  Streets  and  Public 
Places,  104.  Theatres,  105. 
Festivals,  107.    The  lottery. 


\ 


XA80NE. 

X09.  Aichiepiscopal  Plslace, 
III.  Churches:  S.  Agnello 
Maggiora»  115;  6.  Af^tino 
degli  Scalii  and  della  Zecca, 
S.  Angelo  a  Nilo.  8,  Antonio 
Abate,  116;  SS.  Apostoli, 
Ascensione,  Basilica,  iiz  ;  S. 
Brigida,  &  Carlo  all'  Arena, 
117 ;  &  Caterina  a  Formello, 
X18;  Cathedral,  no;  a 
ChUra,  xi8 ;  CroceUe.  8. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  120 ; 
S.  Eligio,  S.  Filippo  Neri. 
123 ;  S.  Francesco  di  Pftolo, 
124;  Gesh  Vecchio  and 
Nuovo.  S.  Giacomo  degli 
Spagnuoli,  125.  S.  Gior^o 
de'Genovesi,  S.  Giovanni  a 
Carbonara,  126.  S.  Giovanni 
Evaaigelista,  Maggiore,  and 
de'  Pappacoda,  S.  Giuseppe 
a  Chli^a,  127.  S.  Gregorio 
Armeno.    Incorouata,    128; 

5.  Ix)renzo,  129:  S.  Maria 
degli  Augeli.  dell'  Annun- 
ziata,  del  Carmine,  130  ;  S. 
Maria  della  Catena,  Donna 
licgina.  Donna  Romita,  delle 
Grazle,  la  Nuova,  131;  S. 
Maria  del  Parte,  132;  8. 
Maria  del  Pianto.  di  Piedl- 
grotta,  della  PIet4de'  Sangri, 
de'  Turchini,  133  ;  S.  Maria 
Regina  CopU,  della  Sanitk, 

6.  Martino,  134;  Monte 
della  Misericordia,  135 ; 
Monte  Oliveto,  ij6 ;  a  Pftolo 
Maggiore,  a  Pietro  ad 
Aram,  a  Maiella,  Martire, 
137;  Sa  Pietro  e  Ptolo, 
Si.  Severlno  e  Sosio^  138; 
S.  Teresa,  139.  Cemeteries, 
139.  Colleges  and  Scientific 
Institutions,  140.  Hospitals, 
142.  Prisons,  143.  Museo 
Nttzlonale,  144.  Libraries, 
175.  Archives,  177.  Royal 
Palaces,  178.  Private  Pa- 
laces and  Museums,  180, 
Villas,  184.  Drives  and  rides 
In  the  environs,  185.  Plan 
for  visiting,  193 

Naples,  excursions  fixnn,  196- 

370 
Naples  to  Benevento.  374 
to  Campobasso  and  Ter- 

moli,  370 

to  Foggia,  376, 389 

to  Melfi  and  Venosa,  414 

— —  to  Potenza,  419 

to  Reggio,  422 

•  to  Rome,  24 

to  Rome,   by  San  Qer- 

mano,  or 
-—- •  to  Rome,  by  Velletri.  2. 
Nardb,   town   of  (Neretum). 

311  ' 

Nasone^  the  hi|)Mk!t.  v^oft,  •^ 
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NATtOLrX. 

N.itli4niD.  town  oC  now  Gk>- 

YtauAK  n)7 
NMcthQ*  lluv^  MMT  the  Xeto, 

N«fcr"|H>l|»»  of  Cunup.  439.    Of 

418 

Neftn*.  rtrer  (Tanag^r).  421 

N««ii.  4 

NeptuiM^.  trtijplw  of,  at  Psm- 

tunu  it%.     At  l\mip«U.  267. 

At  l^itvolU  {29 
X«Tk  rivi»r.  N 
N«rana.  Marina  dU  284 
>>n\   c«m»pirafC7    agaitisl,  at 

BHkkr.  140 
Nesis  tn»ula«  now  Nitffala,  191 
»r«tttm.  i^w  Xani5»  |I2 
Nvrt>n«.  StuiVdi.  t;9 
X*t»H  ri  v«r  ^  N  twthu»)»  446 
Nn'jumw  ti»wn  *>f.  412 
JTuttrfmi.  tfo  th«  suWiftieacv  of 

th«  s>tfrap«on»  jit 
l!(kv(a.  S^  prk>ry  and  tumb  of. 

at  ^kri.  Nil  I 

,  YalWy.  4C*  I 

►  vUl«»w»4U 

Xkocvra.  ti>wn  of.  4?f 
Xiufa.  QMHttupv^  b>wa  o(^  7 
— »  river  ^NyniDlMeaB)*  7»  26 
Nitfidu.  blaml  uf  ^  N«tfk\  291 
JBivicsaA  v.«t»'  (^k|cani\  town  and 

vnbuhfl  of  ^Nuceria).  tof 
— -^v  in  CalabdUk  4^^  421 
Xoia,  «at»  401 .    Town  ot  4P7 
XotA^city  of  (Xola\  J19.    Its 

vttw»  and  o>in^  tt9 
X^>rvia»  city  of  i  Nttn»a\  40 
Nomui«  town  of  vNorl>a\  7 
N^»vuv»  nvitr  ^Bi&throtiiu^'^.  45c 
Nuvttrw    town    of  (^LatjMftk). 


Xucvritt,.  tewn  ot  now  Xomra^ 

Xtttttiemacic  CoUntcttoo*  t6{ 

Namt»tiv*  414 

>'ar»t<k  am'wnt  citT*  oC  sow 

Non:i<k4P 
\tti*cv«  town  oC  4^4 
NytnplMws.    n>r^r  and   kkt?. 

iK»w  ^itni^  7 
yTniphtk  tempb  vif  tito,.  at  Pu^ 

tMvlw  rso 


PAINTING. 

OCftnto.  riTer  (AnfidnsX  ;8;. 

t9?.  )9f.  414. 41  f.  4^^  4x9 

Ogygia  insnU.  448 

Olevano.  villai^e  of,  42) 

OUbano.  Monte,  m 

Olive.  cultiTatf«io  of  the.  atsiii 

CHlverotto.  a  model  tyrant.  «? 

Oliveti*.  town  and  oastle  0^414 

Ombnujov  Vallooe.  ?^9 

tHiinitM)$e»  at  Naple».  85 

Opi.  villa^ot  i«.  51 

i.>ptontiim.  remains  of  the  sta- 
tion of,  221 

Oppido,  village  of  (Mamer> 
tium),  4J7 

Orange  ami  lemon  trees,  cnlti- 
vation  of  the,  xxiii 

Ordona.  village  of  (Uerdonia), 
?8j,  f9J 

Orfenta,  river  and   waterfall 

of»59 
OniA,  city  of  (Hyria  or  Orra). 

412 
Orlando,  Capo  d'.  rj?,  277 
i)rvn7tio,  i>^   cathedral   oC  at 

Lecce,  404 
ORHfrliadi,  Greek  TiUiige  of. 

4J< 
Orso,  Capo  d*,  in  the  golf  of  Si^ 

femo,  rot 
Oru,  river.  59 

Tillage.  ;8?.    Stat,  J9; 

Ortona.  town  of.  60 
iVtncchto,  town  of.  70  I 

Oweute.  rivulet,  60  ' 

Osterta  di  Carabba,  ^ 

di  Caianiello,  22 

di- Montana,  10 

<.%tia,  V 

0>tnnt,  town  of.  4Ct 

OTna.xT»>.    city   of  (Hydnm- 

tnm\  cattle.'  40^    ^ege  by 

the   rnrks.  4c«.    Cathedral. 

4C<k     Snhmarine  ntLegraph« 

4C0 
Ovtd.  btrdipliice    ol   at  SoU 

mona,  4II.     :>uppo«ed  Tma& 

of  hi»  vttla  on  Moaut  Mor- . 

rviw,  49 
Ovindoli,  pass  ot,  tc 
Ov«>,  OkRei  de<r.  ac  Naples^  90 


Ote^lvfe  at  Xapie$  d^tta  Con- 
oy«ivrw.  leu  rt!?k.D»mietti!C«» 
T :.:     L'l  5^  v.;4noartK  n« 

C'wfrv-Kxry.    ac  Xapiwt^  141. 

Cvt'tara^  tL.  n^w  i&»SK<r«fiL\ 
*>? 


Packets  ^^team"^  from  !$apb*s. 
Paiiula.  ttiwn  of  ^ConsiIinnm\ 


PjRsrrne.   escnr^un   tn»    ;t2. 

Plan    of    tile     minsi.    ;c;. 

Origto.  ?T4,.    Anoimc  waiLik, 

tr^I    Ebuna.  :r5-;t7 
PoieanL  tuwn  oC  3«»r  ^wcerx 

F^tnivrs.  ^iMnpvtitao,.   ISsfi  of. 


PELASGIC. 

Paintings,   gallery   oil  in  Oie 

Museo  Xaaionaie,  269 
Palaces  C<^yal)  at  Xaples^  179 

(private\  i8o 

Palaicgiano,  village  of,  407. 412 
l^ladtun,  city  o&  now  Psalaatov 

[  Palazzo,    Tillage  of;  snppoaed 
site  of  Koua  BamhusuB^  419 

Palazxuulu,  tuwn  oH  i^ 
'  Palena,  TilU^te  of,  6t 

Palentint,  Cantpt,  66),  7X 

Palinnro,  Oipe.  ?i8 

Paltzzi,  village  o{^  442 

l^ilma,  ?I9 

Paimarula*  ndaod  ol  (Vnba^ 
ria>,  SK 

Palmi.  town  of;  in  r'VfJirf*, 

4?7' 
Palo.  Tillages  oC  4C2,  ^^,  414 
Pandataria,  island  oC  it 
P^dects     of    JnstiQiaiu    at 

Amalfi.  captxired  by  xiut  R* 

santi,  and  froni  dtsnt  hj  the 

Florentines,  197 
Pandosia  Bniciorum«  omrXoh 

ducino,  419 
Panijcrazio.  $„  viUnge  q]^  ^q 
Panni.  TiUnge  ot  lA]f 
P^tano  dell'  Acecta^  j^ 

Salso.  ?«7 

P^nita.  in  Ischia,  jbz 
Paola.  tuwn  of  v,^t7cn»)»  411 
Papagikinci,  Gntek  -JUmm  -" 

4?< 
Papiria,  Fonsv  f  ? 
Papyri*  the  culLectiji)ii<y^  &2!ftr 

Moseo  SaxiuQaLe,  i^ 
Paracoriu.  village  oC  4J7 
l^aravad.  TiUm^e  oi^.  4.^ 
E^arthenius,  Portng^  40^ 
Purports,  xi.  79 
Pastxnn,  TilLi^  «)4 

299 

Pacerao,  vtUngs . 

Patittisco,  river.  ,^57 
Patria*  La^utS*  ^ss 
»  Torre  di,  I-itewtm>,  di 

site    of    :>cq^iu 

tomb.  ;«Q 

Paeii.  TillaiBe  oC  .^ 
Patycn*  ^wek  cily  at. 

P»»J*.4=!9 
Pah.  galler?'  ac  TcciiaBL-V 
Pansilypnnu  th»  TtUnaf  I 

ac  pQiitiiDii*  1,1^ 
PcdanMncma^  la^  ^o;^  t*^ , 

of  VebnTinSk  3^^ 
PedBGv.  «c 
P^davvfi,  -iTTata  ot  *?* 

ptido,m«.i^r-r^*"* 

Pf!dtt>.    «&a»  of    \    MM    hi 
ttmb.  2^ 

— vJ 
C215 
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PELASGIIC. 

Pelasgic  and   polygonal   con- 
structions : 

Amiternom,  41 

Arce,  62 

Arpino,  64 

Atina,  66 

CasteUammare  della  Bruca, 
J18 

Civita  Antino,  66 

Boiano,  J*;! 

In  the  Cicolano  district,  4$ 

AtCori,  6 

Ferentino,  11 

Fondi,  30 

Isemia>  52 

Lista,  41 

Monte  Fortino,  8 

Norma,  7 

Segni,9 

Sora,  65 

Terracina,  29 

Torano,  45 

Venafro,  5J 
Pelino,  S.,  church  of,  48 
Pellagrello,  wine,  368 
Pellaro  stat,  441 
Penna,  Punta  della,  on  the  Mare 

Piccolo,  409 
Pennata,  Puuta  di,at  Misenum, 

Pentedattilo,  villf^  of,  441 
Pergola,  village  of,  283 
Persano,  royal  chase  of,  J14 
Pertosa,  village  of,  423 
Pescara,  town  and  fortress  of, 

river,  58,  59.  60 

Pescasseroli,  village  of,  51 

Pescina,  town  of,  70 

Pesco  Canale,  66 

Petilia,  now  Monte  della  Stella, 

J18 
in  Calabria,  now  Stron- 

goli,  446 
Petito,  river,  451 
I^etrella,  village  and  castle  of, 

Petrizzi,  448 
J*ettorano,  town,  50,  3^2 
^ezzo,  Pimta  del,  in  Calabria, 

•Phalerum  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  di  Posilipo,  189 
^lilegrsean  fields,  j2i,  352 
■Photographs  at  Naples,  82 
physicians  at  Naples,  81 
-^ano  di  Cinquemiglia,  one  of 
the  principal  cattle  stations 
of  the  Tavoliere,  50 
di  Foroli,  52 
di  Larino,  i^3 

—  della  Maddalena,  4i8 
del  MoUno,  59 
di  Monteleone,  435 

—  di  Muomo,  420 
della  Nebbia,  8 
Rottolo,  J  83 
di  Sorrento,  278       \ 


POMIQLIANO. 

Pianosa,  island,  37; 
Pianura,  village  of,  189 
Piociotti,  near  Gallipoli,  413 
Piccolo  S.  Angelo,  ridge  of,  294 
Picentia,  the  capital  of  the  Pi- 

centini,  now  V icenza,  423 
Picemo,  town  of,  419 
Pichiisco,  village  of,  51 
Pico  Farnese,  16 
Piedigrotta,    Festa     dl,     107. 

Church  of,  1 3? 
Pib  di  Luco,  Like  of  (Lacus 

Velinus),  39 

PlEDIMOXTE,      town      Of,     368. 

Village  Of,  i6 

d'Alife,J78. 

Pletrafesa,  420 

Pietragalla,  village  of,  420 

Pietrapennata,  village  and  fo- 
rests of,  442 

Pietraroia,  village  of,  378 

Pietro,  S.,  Vernotico,  village, 
404 

Pletro-In-Fine,  S.,  village,  21 

Pignataro,  village  of,  2;.  36 

Pimonte,  village  of,  276, 294 

Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penue,  58 

Pino,  Castel  di,  joo 

Pioraba,  river  (Matrlnus),  57 

Pipemo,  a  trachy  tic  lava,  quar- 
ries of,  189 

,  toMm  of  (Prlvemura),  28 

Pisciarelli,  the  (Pontes  Leu- 
cogaei),  334 

Piscina  Mirabills,  342 

Piso,  his  vUla  at  Baise,  and 
death,  340 

Pithecusa,  now  Ischia,  355 

Pltonlus,  the  ancient,  70, 71. 

Pl'Azaca,  Punta,  355 

Pizzo,  town  of,  433 

Pizzone,  promontory  of  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  409 

Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  416 

Plera,  ancient  town  of,  420 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  fmat  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  199.  Of  his  uncle's 
death,  273 

Pofl,  14 

Pogerola,  village  of  Amalfi,  299 

Poggio  Reale,  193 

Policastro,  village  (Pyxus  or 
Buxentum)  and  gulf  of,  3x8 

Policoro,  443 

Polignano,  town  of  (  Arnetum  ?), 
401 

Polistena,  Albanian  village  of, 

Polla,  town  of,  424 
Polla,Ve8pasia,  birthplace  of,  40 
Pollena,  village,  191 
Pollio,  Vedlus,  villa  of,  190 
Polsl,  S.  Maria  de',  monastery 

of,  451 
Polvica,  village  of,  near  Naples, 

192 
Poinigliano  d'Aroo,  389 


\ 


PONTEOORVO. 

Pompeii,  the  buried  dty  of,  332. 
Modeofreflchingit,222.  Inn, 
guides,  situation,  and  history, 
222.  Destruction,  223.  Disco- 
very, 224.  Walls  and  towers, 
225.  Gates,  streets,  226.  Pub- 
lic buildings,  227.  Domes- 
tic architecture,  227.  Shops, 
229.  Present  state,  229.  Street 
of  the  Tombs,  villa  of  Dio- 
medes,  230.  Tombs,  211-235. 
Suburban  inn,  234.  Villa  of 
Cicero,  234*  Herculaneum 
gate,  236.  Street  of  Her- 
culaneum, 2)6.  Principal 
houses:— Of  Sallust,  238.  Of 
Pansa,  240.  Of  the  Tragic 
Poet,  242.  Of  the  Nereids, 
or  of  Meleager,  243.  Of 
the  Quaestor,  241.  Of  the 
Faun,  245.  Gate  of  Nola, 
246.  Temple  of  Fortune, 
248.  Baths,  248.  The  Fo- 
rum, 250.  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, 250.  The  prisons, 
251.  The  public  granary,  25 1 . 
Temple  of  Venus,  251.  Basi- 
lica, 252.  Curiffi  and  ^ra- 
rium,  253.  Houses  of  Cham- 
pionnet,252.  Crypto-porticus 
of  blumachia,  253.  Temple  of 
Quirinus,  254.  Decurlonate, 
254.  House  of  the  Augustals, 

254.  Shops  of  the  money- 
changers, 255.  Street  of  Dried 
Fruits,  255.     Of  Abundance, 

255.  Great  Thermae,  257. 
House  of  the  Fountain,  260. 
House  of  M.  Lucretius,  263. 
Barracks  of  the  troops,  266. 
I'riangular  Forum,  267. 
Temple  of  Neptune,  267. 
Great  or  Tragic  Theatre,  268. 
Small  Theatre,  or  Odeum, 
269.  Thel6eon,269.  Amphi- 
theatre, 271 

Pompeii,  paintings  in  the  Museo 
Nazionale,  145.  Mosaics,  148. 
Sculpture,  148.  Bronze  sU- 
tucs,  154.  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties found  in  the  Iseon,  158. 
Glass,  160.  Fruits,  seeds, 
bread.&c.,  161.  Small  bronzes, 
kitchen  utensils,  &c.,  166 

Ponte  Stat.,  378 

Ponte  Aurunca  at  Sessa,  38 

di  Bovino,  383 

della  Catena,  7 

di  Cicerone,  64 

di  Clvltate,  373 

diGarigUano,37 

Landolfo,  village  of,  371 

Maggiore,  28, 278 

Rossi,  94, 192 

San  Giuliano,  431 

Valentino,  382 

della  Valle,  366,  371 

PONTEOOKVO,  cit^  ^1%  v\ 
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PONTINE. 

Pontine  marabes,  26 
IV>ntone.  Tillage  of.  |oi 
l\mtA,  isUnd  of  (Pontia),  J5 
IVipoli,  town  of^  47.  59 
Pimulation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  xii ;  and  of  the  city, 

Porcile,  village  of^  426 
Pordus,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii, 

Porino,  14 

Portae   (ancient  gateways)  :— 

8.  Lorenso,  at  Aquiuo,   16. 

I)eir  Arco,  at  Aroitio,    64. 

Anrea,  at  Atina,  66.     Cam- 

ginile,  at  Civita  Antlno,  66. 
{  Herculaneum,  at  Pompeii, 

226,  216.   Of  Nola,  or  Gate  of 

iRis,  246.  Aurea  (the  arch  of 

Trajan),  at  Benevento,  jSo 
Porte    (modem    gateways  at 

Naples),  95 
Portella,  frontier  station,  near 

Terracina,  jx 
Porters  at  Naples,  80 
PoRTici,  town  and  palace  of,  196 
Portigliola,  village  of,  451 
Porto  d'Ascoli,  55 

dl  Civita  Nuova,  54 

dl  &  Elpidio,  54 

dl  San  Giorgio,  54 

Pavone(Ni«ida),  191 

di  Recauati,  54 

Ports  of— 

Bari,  J97 

Barletta,  39$ 

Brindisi,  402 

CastelLammare,  275 

Catanzaro,  448 

Conca,  joo 

Gaeta,  34 

Gallipoli,  413 

Mola,  401 

Naples,  96 

Salerno,  jii 

I'erracina,  29 
•    Tennoli,  373 

Trani,  396 
Portus  Albumus,  317.  Jnllus, 

337.     Miseni,  i43.    Parthe- 

nius,  429. 
Poseidonia,  or  Psestum,  314 
Posideanae,  now  the  Bagni  di 

Tritoli,  iJ9. 
Posidium,  Promontorlum,  now 

Punta  di  Licosa,  J17 
Posilipo,  hill  and  road  of,  185, 

189 

• ,  Grotta  di,  185 

• ,  Capo  di  (Phalerum),  189 

,  village,  192 

Positano,  town  of,  309 
Post-office  at  Naples,  8t 
Po8ta,la,  i7.    Lake  of,  6y 
Postigliooe,  village  of,  423 
Posting  regulations,  xliv 
Potame,  village  of,  435 
i\>rirjir20»,  citjrof  (Poieiitia),4i9 
— —  to  Bari,  420 


RAILROADS. 

Potenza  to  Taranto,  421 
Pozzano,  convent  of,  274 
Pozze  liatignano,   near   Citta 

Ducale,  42 
dl  Aniallo.  ij 

deir     Imperatore,      at 

Foggla,  384 

Pozzolana,  a  variety  of  volcanic 

ashes,  329 
Pozzopiano,  village  of,  278 
PozzuoLi,  town    of  (Puteoll), 

road  to.  324.     History,  324. 

Cathedral,    325.      Serapeon, 

326.    Mineral   waters,  328. 

Mole.     329.      Ruins,    J29. 

Tombs,  332 

Grotta  di,  185 

Praiano,  village  of,  300 
Pratola,  village  of,  391 
Presenzano,  village  of,  2X,  54 
Presicce,  town  of,  406 
Priapus,  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship of,  52 
Prigiiano,  village  of,  317 
Prisons,  the,  of  Naples,  143.  At 

Pompeii,  251 
Peocida,  island  of  (Prochyta), 

354.    Town,  355 
Procopins,  on  Vesuvius,  201 
Protestant    burial-ground  at 

Naples,  140 
colonies  of  Calabria  In  the 

14th  century,  427 
Puglla,  la,  plain  of,  38J 
Pugllano,  village,  421 
Pulcinella,  106, 377.  His  native 

place,  365 
Pulo  di  Molfetta,  nitre  caverns, 

397 
Punta  della  Campanella,  285, 

29? 

di  Coroglio,  190 

di  lilcosa,  317 

del  Nasone,  197 

di  Pallnuro,  318 

del   Palo   on  Vesuvius, 

211,214 

di  Pennata,  343 

Ristola,  406 

di  Scutolo,  277 

Tragara,  288 

dl  Vettica,  293 

di  Vltareto,  289 

Puteoll,  now  Pozznoli,  324 
Pyxus,  now  Pisciotta,  318 


B. 


Rapanello,  river,  444 

Railroads:  Rome  to  Naples,  2. 
To  Pompeii,  Castellammare, 
Cava,  Salerno,  and  F^boli,  304. 
To  Aversa,  Caserta.  Bene- 
veuto.and  Foggia,  376.  From 
?es?aTaioYo%s5va.,t)o.  ^o%'si«u 
to  Bart,  BT\t\A\ft\,  li^cw,  axv^ 
Ottanto,  Vi\,  ^o^  ^»  *^'^^^»' 
ai\dTaTan\«,  ^^ 


BOMEGHIUM. 

Rapldo,  river  (VInlus),  18,66 
Rapolla,  village  of,  415 
Ravello,  town  of,  J02.  Cato- 

dral,  ;o2.    Palace,  jo$ 
Raviscanino.  village  (tf,  j68 
Reading-rooms  at  Naples,  81 
Reate,  Sabine   town  of,  oov 

Rieti.  40 
Reggio,  city    of  (Bhegfnm). 

479.     Climate  history,  43^ 

Earthquakes,  cathedral,  bii7» 

440.      The    Fata    Morgni^ 

440. 
Rende,  town  of,  429 
Reserved  cabinet  in  the  MqsMi 

163 
Rrsika,  town  of  (Retina),  196 
Restaurants  at  Naples,  79 
Restituta,  S.,  basiUca  of;  iii 
Retiro,  the,  30 
Rhegium,  city  of,  now  Beggii^ 

439 
Riace,  village  of,  450 
Riardo,  22,  54 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  xxiv 
B  ichard  Goenr^de-lJon,  hts  nmto 

In  Italy,  430 
RiKTi,  city  of  (Reate),  40 
Rio  delle  Kooe,  425 
Riofreddo,  frontier  station.  71 
Rionero,  town  of,  415 

,  village  of,  52 

Ripatransone,  town  of,  55 
Ripiano  di  Faito,  276 
Ristola,  Punta,  405 
Rita,  la,  forests  of,  443 
Ritorto,  post  station,  427 
Rivello,  village  of,  425 
Rizzuto,Capo,  one  of  the  Iipf* 

gtim  tria  Promontoria,  4(8 
Roads,  xlii 
Rocca  di  Cerro,  villac^e  otT* 

di  Cagno,  70 

di  Como,  42 

d'Arce,  62 

d'Evandro,  21 

Forzata,  41 1 

Gugllelma,  j6 

—  Imperiale,  444 

Massima  ( Artena),  6 

di  Mezzo,  70 

Monfina  (extinct  crater), 

38 

Pipirozza,  54 

Secca,  16 

Roccamorice,  village  of,  59 

Roccarasa,  50 

Roccella,  town  of   (Rtnnedii* 

um),  450 
Rogliano,  town  of,  4^1 
Rolino,  village,  318 
Roman  (andent)  architecture 

XXV 

Rome  *  to  Naples,  by  San  Ger* 
mano,  61 

by  Velletri,  1 
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ROMITO. 

I     Komito,  river  and  falls  of  the, 

66 
*     Rosamo,  town  of,  sjS 
^     Rose,  Le,  village  or,  427 
J     EossAKo,  city  of,  445 
'     Botaro,  Monte,  ^64 
'     Rotonda,  village  of,  425 
f     Roveto,  Val  dl,  66 
'     Roviano,  feudal  castle,  7; 

Rojal  Society  at  Naples,  141 
'     Rucolo,  torrent,  444 
'      Rudi.  the  birthplace    of  £n- 
[         nius,  405 
'      RutigUano,  village  of,  401 

Ruvero,  torrent,  444 

Ruvo,  city  of  (Rubi),  400.  Mu- 
seum, cathedral,  400 

Ruzzo,  rivulet,  58 


S. 

Sabatia,  now  Serino(?),  j2o 
Saba  to,  river,  J20,  J76,  ^79, 

382,  391 
Sacco,  river,  8, 14 
Saffron,  cultivation  of,  xsiv 
Sagtttario,  river  (Acqua  della 

Foce),  49 
Sagras  fluv.,  now  the  Alaro, 

450 
Sala,   town  of  (Marcelliana), 

424 
Saiandrelta,  river  ( Acalandrus), 

44J 

Salupia,  city  of,  ruins,  J87 

Salarla,  Via,  42 

Salentinum  Promontorium.now 
Capo  di  Leuca,  406 

Salekko,  city  of,  J09.  Cathe- 
dral, i09.  Medical  school  of, 
J 1 1.    Ruins  of  citadel,  j  12 

Sallnello,  river,  56 

Salino  Maggiore,  57 

Salina  Grande,  at  Taranto,  411 

Salpi,  Lagodi,  387,  i94 

Salle,  village  of,  59 

Sallust,  his  birthplace,  41 

Salso,  river,  314 

Salto,  river  and  valley  of  tne, 

41.45.47.72     ^ 
Salviano,  Monte,  67 

Samnium,  city  of,  now  Campo- 

basso  (?),  J72 
San  Baslle,  post  station,  407 
San    Benedetto,    village,    sig. 

Hamlet,  70 
San  Biagio,   village  and   hot 

baths  ot  4J2 
San  Clemente,  village,  306 
San  Elpidio,  village,  J77 
San  Felice,  town,  30 
San  Fill,  town  of,  429 
Sak  Gebmano,  town  of  (Cast- 

uum),  18 
San  Gioigio,  village  of,  j6,  321, 

411 

station,  J20 

Sail  Qregario,  village  ot,  j68 


SCORZO. 

Sangro,  river,  50,  51,  60 

San  Leonardo,  ruined  monastery 

of,  J87 
San  Llberatore,  hill  of,  308 
Sau  Lorenzo,  village,  28,  442 
San  Luca,  village  of,  451 
San  Lucido,  town  of,  430 
San  Lupo,  village  of,  371 
Son  Michele,  village  of,  407 
San  Montano,  valley  of,  j6i 
San  Niccandro,  407 
San  Paolo,  island,  62 
San  Pietro  Celestiuo,  monastery 

of,  49 
San  Potito,  378 
San  Severo,  city  of,*j87 
San  Sisto,  village  of,  426 
San  Spirito,  stat.,  397 
San  Stefano,  island.  j6 
San  Vittorino,  hamlet,  41 
Sant'  Agata,  town,  37  j  village, 

2S} ;  de*  Goti,  J71 
Sant'  Anatolia,  45 
Sanf  Antimo,  377 
Santa  Croce,  highest  cone  of 

Roccamonfiua,  3B 
Santa  Lucia,  village.  308 
Santa  Maria,  8tat.,  24 

a  Caatelk),  28} 

Maggiore,  village,  jo6 

a  Vico,  374 

,  island  of,  J73 

— — ,  town  of,  j68 

Sapouara,  town  of,  near  Gru- 

mentum,  424 
Sapri,  village  of  (Scidrus),  319 
Sakno,  town  of,  J20 
,  river  (Sarnus),  223,  226, 

275,  304,  320.    Battle,  284 
Sarretella,  river,  376 
Satanasso,  river,  44^ 
Saticola,  supposed  site  of,  J71 
Satriano,  village  of,  449 
Saturo,   Torre  di   (Saturum), 

410 
Sava.  village  of.  411 
Savignano,  village  of,  3S3 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  38 
Savuto  (Ocinarua),  river,  4J1 
Scafati,  town  of,  J04.    Battles 

of,  J04 
ScALA,  town  of,  30X 
Scalandrone  (Cicero's  CumsBan 

vUla),  i45 
Scalea,  town  of,  429 
Scaletta,  villa,  at  Posilipo,  185 

now  Pontone,  joi 

Scanno,  lake  and  town  of,  49, 50 
Scauro,  fishing  port,  36 
Schioppo,  Lo,  fall  of,  66 
Scidrus,  city  of,  now  Sapri,  J19 
Scigliano,  431 
SciLLA,  town,  castle,  and  rock 

of,  4i8 

,  earthquake  of,  4J9 

Sciplo  Africanus,  site  of  his 

tomb,  351 
Scontrone,  village  of,  51 
Scoi-zo,  Lo,  village  of,  423 


80LFATARA. 

Sculptors,  list  of,  xxviii 

Sculpture,  mediaeval  and  mo- 
dem, xxvl 

— — ,  gaUery  of,  in  Museo  Na- 
donale  :  in  marble,  148; 
bronze,  154. 

Scurcola,  village  of,  71 

Scurgola,  ix 

Scutolo,  Punta  di,  277 

ScvlacsBum,  now  Squillace,  449 

Sebeto,  river,  87 

Secondigliano,  village  of,  near 
Naples,  192 

Segnl,  town  of  (Siguia),  9 

Seiano,  marina  and  village  of, 
277 

Sele,  river  (Silarus),  314,414, 

ScMiKARA,  town  of,  4J7 
Semirus  fluv^  now  the  Sim- 

roari.  448 
Senaricia,  village  of,  56 
Senna,  torrent,  303 
Sepino,  village,  37 1 
Sepinum,  now  Altilla,  371 
Seracino,  river,  444 
Serapeon,  ruins  of,  at  Pozzuoli, 

326 
Serine,  town  of,  320 
Sermoneta,  26 
Serra,  la,  436, 451 

.  Punta,  355 

Caprlola,  town  of,  373 

Serramarina,  or  Gerace  villa, 

at  Posilipo,  185 
Sessa,  town  of  (Suessa  Aunui- 

ca),  38 
Severino,  San,  village  and  castle 

of,  320 
Sesto,  village  of,  54 
Seveho.  San,  city  of,  387 
Sezze,  town  of  (l^tia),  28 
Sforza  di  Cotignola,  his  death. 

58 
Sibilla,  queen,  her  tomb,  ?o7 
Sibyl,  her  interview  with  ^- 
neas  at  Cumae,  338, 347.   Her 
cave  on  Lake  Avemu8,337  ; 
at  Cumae,  347.  Her  tomb,  348 
Sicignauo,  village  of,  423 
Sldemo,  town  of,  450 
Sigillo,  village  of,  42 
Sila,  la,  mountain  i-ange  and 

forest  of,  428, 429 
Silarus  fluv.,  now  the  Sele,  314 
Simmari  river  (Semirus),  448 
Sinno,  river  (Siris),  425,  444 
Siponto,  Madonna  di,  387 
Sipontum,  ruins  of,  387 
SiBis,  city  of,  site  of  the,  444 
river,  now  the  Sinno,  425, 

444 
Sitizzano,  village  of,  437 

Soocavo,  village  of,  193 

Socciaro,  Punta  di,  at  Procida, 

355 

5U 
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SOLMONA. 

SOLMONA,  dty  of  (Solmo),  48 
Solofra.  town  of,  )2o 
Solopaca,  town  of,  j*;!,  378 
Somma,  Mouie,  the  old  name 
of  Vesuvius,   195,  197,  198. 
Its  geological  stnicture,  215 
Sonnino,  28 
Sopra  la  Vaccina,  28j 
SoRA.  city  of,  65 
Sorianello,  villa^  of,  4j6 
Soriano,  village  ot  436.    Ruins 

of  monastery;  4  }6 
SORREKTO,  city  of  (Surrentnm) : 
Inns,  lodgings,  279.  Pro- 
visions, carriages,  donkey 
excursions,  boats,  28a  Situa- 
tion, 28a  Cathedral,  history, 
antiquities,  281.  House  of 
Tasso,  inlaiid  woodwoiiE,  282 

,  ravines  of,  282 

,  excursions  from,  282 

— -,  Piano  di,  278 
Sosti,  San,  village,  427 
Soverato,  village  of,  449 
Soveria,  village,  4;! 
Sparanise,  post  station,  22,  j8 
Spartimeuto,  lo,  near  Capua, 

38 
Spartivento,  Capo  di  (Herculis 

promontorium),  441,  451 
Sperlonga,  village  of  (Spelunca, 

the  villa  of  Tiberius),  32 
Spezzano,  Albanian  village  of, 

426 
Spigno,  village  of,  36 
Spinazzola,  town  of,  395, 420 
Spintriffi,  and  Spintriau  medals, 

288 
Springs  in  Naples,  103 
Spulico,  Capo,  444,  445 
Squiilace,   town   of  (Scylacse« 
urn),  449 

,  gulfof,4?o 

Squinzano,  village  of,  404 
Stabiae,    now    Castellammare, 
death  of  Pliny  the  elder  at, 

273 
Stalactites,  Grotto  of  the,  at 

Capri,  290 
Stalletti.  village  of,  449 
Starza,  la,  near  Pozsuoli,  334 ; 

tunnel,  382 
Stationers  at  Naples,  82 
Steamboats  to  and  firom  Naples, 

80 

at  Brindisi,  403 

Steamers,  xliii 

Stefuno,  S.,  del  Boeoo,  ruins  of, 

4j6 
Stefanoconi,  Greek  village  of, 

4J5 

Stigliano  palace,  at  Naples,  184 

Stillaro,  river,  449 

Stilo,  Pnntadi  (Cocinthum  Pro- 
montorium), 449 

,  town  and  iron-mines  of, 

449 
Streets  and  public  places  in 

Naples,  104 


TELL  A. 

Stretti  d!  S.  Luigi,  40 
Stbonqole,  town  of  (Petilia), 

446 
Stuart,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle 

of  Malda,432 
Suessa  Aurunca,  now  Sessa,  38 
Surgeons  at  Naples,  82 
Surrentnm,  city  of,  now  Sor* 

rente,  281 
Surrione,  445 
Suvero,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of 

Calabria.  430 
Stbakis,  the  city  ot  site  of,  44J 
river,  now  the  Coscile,  426, 

444 
Sylva  Gallinaria  (Bosco  di  Var- 

caturo),  352 
Syrens,    islands    of    the    (Li 

Galli),  293 


T. 

Tabunio,  Monte  (Mons  Tabur- 

nus),  37',  il^ 
Tacina,  river  (Targines),  448 
Tagliacozzo,  town  and  battle 

of,  72 
Tamaro,  river  (Tamams),  371, 

382 
Tammaro,  San,  village,  39,  370 
Tanager  fluv.,  now  the  Negro, 

4*i 
Taranta,  61 

Tarantella,  the  national  dance, 

J55.  4>o 
Tarautismo,  the,  409 
Taraxto,  city  of  (Tarentum), 

407.     History,  407.    Castle, 

fortifications,  cathedral,  408. 

Mari  Grande  and  Piccolo,  408. 

Ruins,  neighbourhood,  409. 

to  Castrovillari,  442 

to  Lecce,  411 

Tarracina,  city  of,  now  Terra- 

cina,  28 
Targines  fluv.,  now  the  Tacina, 

448 

Tarsia,  town  of,  420 

Tasso,  house  of,  at  Sorrento, 
282 

Taviano,  village  of,  406 

Tavoliere  della  Puglia,  origin  of 
the  system,  and  annual  mi- 
gration of  the  flocks,  xix, 
383 

Teachers  of  music  at  Naples, 
82.    Of  languages,  83 

Teano,  city  of  (Teanum'),  22 

Teate   Apuliun,  now  Chieuti, 

Hi 
Teate     Marrucinorum,     now 

Chieti,  58 
Tegianum,  city  of,  now  Diano, 

424 
Teias,  last  kii^  of  the  Goths, 

defeated  by  Narses,  304 
Telese,  village  and  lake  of,  378 
Telia,  torrent,  367 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tekme,  torrent,  72 

Temesa,  site  of,  430 

Teppia.  river,  6 

Terame  (Interamna  Lirinas), 

17.  ".J6 
Teramo,  city  of  (Interamna), 

56 
Terano  torrent,  368 
Terina,  site  of,  431 
Terinsus  Sinus,  now  gulf  <tf 

S.  Enfemia,  412 
Terlizzi,  town  of,  401 
Terminillo,    Monte,   or  Mon- 

tagna  di  Lionessa,  40 
Termitosa,  forests  of,  443 
Termoli,  town  and  port  0^  373 
Temi  to  Naples.  39 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  31, 5J 
Te&bacina,  city  ol^  26 
Terranova.  villages  0^  in  Cala- 
bria, 437,  445 
Terre  Cotte,  coUectioii  of,  x6o 
Theatlns,  origin  of  the  nsme,  59 
Theatres  at  Naples,  105 
,  ancient,  ruins  of,  at— 

Alife.  368 

Amitemum,  41 

Bai«e,  341 

Calvi,  23 

Casinum,  18 

Gaeta,  34 

San  Germane,  18 

Herculaneum,  219 

Mintunue,  16 

Misenum,  344 

Naples,  94 

Paestum,  317 

the  Pausilypum,  190 

Pompeii,  268,  269 

Puteoli,  331 

Sepino,  372 

Tarentum,  409 

Teano,  22 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  29 
Thurii,  site  of,  445 
Tiberius,  his  palaces  at  CafA 

sites  of,  287-289 
Tiora,  city  of,  now  TorHio,45 
Tiriolo,  town  of,  431 
Titemo,  river,  J78 
Tito,  420 
Tivoli,  73 

Tobacco,  cultivation  ot  xxfll 
Tocco,  village  of,  59 
Toledo,  the,  at  Naples,  T04 
Tolero  or  Sacco  river,  14 
Tolfilo,  Lago  del,  chaan  Bietf 

Seminara,  438 
Tolve,  village  of,  420 
Tombs— 

of  Cicero,  32 

of  Eurysaoes,  4 

of  Munatius  Plancns,  H 

at  Pompeii,  230 

near  Pozzuoli,  332 

of  Virgil,  186 

Royal,  at  Naples,  118 
Topography  of  the  NTeopolitan 

provinces,  general,  ad;  cUa- 
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rORANO. 

v;    of  the   city  of 
37.88 

Age  of  (Theorica), 

vcr,  56,  «7 

iangro,  60 

age  of,  421 

tiuce,  lake  of  Fucino 

by,  68 

ell'    Aki^unziata, 

221 

rREOO,  town  of,  221 

)pella,  i44 
iunzo,  29  j 
erone, 33 
mfini,  J I 
aazla,  401 
Spitaffio,  JO 
incolisi,  22 
7eta,  J45 
race,  450 
ira,  jSi 

•e,44l 

9a,  4J? 

lissa,  446 

la,  421 

lo,  426 

ando,  34 

ola,  30 

asseri,  59 

tria,55i 

iano,  4}  I 

taro,  410 

&ta,  221 

jrpe,  406 

^ecla,  446 

•onti  (I'repontium), 

ilet,  51 

Qey  of,  56 

llage  of,  299 

1  in  Naples,  8; 

v.,  now  the  Trionto, 

•wn  of,  ^7 

town  and  valley  of, 

,420 

y  and  port  of  (Tu- 

J96 

village   of    (Trans 

7» 

,  village  of;  444 

river,  425 

rer,  450 

}ole  di  (Insulae  Dio- 

'313 

104 

msB,  26 

wn  of  (Trlvlcus),392 

,  city  of,  421 


VASES. 

Tricaae,  406 

Triggiano,  village  of,  407 
Trinita  di  Cava,  monastery  o^ 

}on 
Trinitapoli  stat.  j88, 394 
Trionto,  river  (Traen8\  465 

,  Capo  del,  in  Calaoria,  445 

Tripami,  village  of,  435 
Trlpergola.  village  of,  33s 
Trisulti.  Certosa  di,  14 
Tritoli,  Bagni  di  (Poaideanffi), 

Triviae  Locus,  350 
Trivicus,  now  Trevico,  392 
Tronto,  river  (Truentus),  41, 

Trol/^,  city  of,  385 
Tropea,  town  of,  434 
Truglio,  at  Capri,  288 
Tnrano,  river,  72 
Turri,  post  station,  $9 
Tusciauo,  river,  ji2, 423 


TJ. 

Ufente,  river  (Ufens),  28 
Ufita,  river,  382, 392 
Uggento,  city  of  (Uxentum), 

406 
Ulubrae,  ancient  town  of,  near 

Cistema,  26 
University  of  Naples,  140 
Uxentum,  now  Uggento,  406 


v. 

Vado  Mortale,  at  Amsanctns, 

392 
Vaglio,  village  of,  420 
Vairano,  post  station,  368, 373 
Val  di  Diano,  424 

d'Infemo,  368 

di  Roveto,  66 

di  S.  Nicola,  408 

di  SlnigaUa,  360 

dl  Tamburo,  360 

Valentino,  S.,  village  of,  59 
Valeria,  via,  48,  71,  72 
Valets-de-place  at  Naples,  85 
Valle,  village,  371 ;  stat.  377. 
Vallecupa,  village  of,  54 
Vallelonga,  vilk^e  of,  433 
Vallo,  town  of,  ji8 
Valloscura,  vflli^  of,  50 
Valmontone,   town  of   (Tole- 

rium),8 
Valva,  town  of,  414 
Vandra,  river,  52 
Varapodi,  Greek  village  of,  437 
Vasento.    See  Basento 
Vases,  Etruscan  or  Italo-Greek, 

collection  of.  in  the  Museo 

Nazionale,  163 


\ 


VIETRI. 

Vasto    d'Aumonb,    town   of 

(Histonium),  61 
Vaticano,  Capo,  434 
Vedutri,  village  of,  40 
Velia,  dty  of,  now  Castellam- 

mare  della  Bruca,  318 
Velino,  Monte,  tn 
,  river  (Velmus),  39^  41, 

42;  72 
Velinus   Lacus,  now   Pi^   di 

Lugo,  39 
Velletbi,  city  of  (Velitrae),  5 
Venafro,  town  of  (Venafnmi^. 

53.    Feudal  castle,  53 
Venere,  Sta.,  bridge  of,  414 
Venosa,  city  of  (  Venusia),  41 7. 

Castle,  abbey,  churches,  417. 

Jewish    catacombs,    neigh- 
bourhood, 418 
Ventotene,  island  of  (Panda- 

taria),  36 
Venus,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii, 

251 
Vergellus,  fl.,  near  Cannes,  395 
Veroli,  town  of  (Verulae),  14 
Vespasise,  site  of,  41 
Vesta,  temple  o^  at  Passtum, 

316 
Vesuvius,  196.  History  of,  197. 

Account  of  the   eruptions, 

190.    State  of  the  mountain 

(May,  1868),  213.   Summary, 

214.  Geological   structure, 

215.  Minerals,  216.    Obser- 
vatory on,  216.    Wines,  216 

Vettica  Maggiore,  town  of,  300 

Minore,  near  Amalfl,  299 

Vetturini,  xUv 

Vezzola,  river,  56 

Via  Antigniana,  192, 323 

—  Appia,  4.    Stations  on,  25 

—  Consularis    or    Campana, 
323,  332 

—  Cumana,  331 

—  Domitiaua,  37,  346,  350 

—  Latina,  3,  16, 17,  22, 368 

—  Popillia,  424 

—  Puteolana,  332 

—  Salaria,  42 

—  Trs^jana,  382 

—  Valeria,  48,  71,  72 
Vibona,  S.  Pietro  di,434 
Vicenza,  village  of  (Picentia) 

42i 
Vicalvi,  village,  65 
Viceroys,  list  of  the,  xxxvl 
Vico,  Giambattista,  his  tomb, 

124 
,  town  of  (Vicus  Mqa&' 

nus),  277 
Vicovaro,  the  anci%nt  Varia,  73 
ViETBi,  town  of,  near  Salerno^ 

308 
,  near  EboU  (Ciampi  Vete- 

res)»  4i<j 


n^ 


-rr^uTrnJ^i, 


T.r-:ia- 


tmnxn :  narnn>  bt  w.  cuoweb  mxo  sata,  skaiifokd  anan; 
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KUBBATS  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 

1868. 


The  best  Advertiiing  Medium  tar  all  who  are  deiiroas  of  attraotinis  fhe  attention 
of  Zngliah  and  American  Touriata  in  all  parta  of  the  world. 

AnTinal  Ciroulation,  15,000. 

Mvertitementi  wtutt  be  noeived  by  the  20th  April,  and  art  imtrUi  at  ike  rate  of  £6  for  a  pBige 

and  608.  for  half  a  page. 


INDEX    TO   ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AMSTKitDAK— Bradc's  Hold    . 
AMTWXBP— Hdtfll  de  rKorope 
ATHENS— HAtel  des  Etmngera 


Page 
.  48 
.    26 

.     02 


BADKN-BAiNDr-^HMel  de  OillAiide  22 

Victoria  Hotel 63 

Balk— Hdtel  das  TroiB  Boifl     .    .  6S 

BKLUiaio— Great  Britain  Hotel   .  26 

Bebuk— Hdtel  Boyal    .    .    .     .  S2 

Hotel  d'Angleterre.    ....  34 

BcBXK—HeUer'a  Mmioal  Boxes  .  81 

BiABBiTZ—Hdtel  de  France    .    .  48 

BOMif— Golden  Star  Hotd  ...  24 

BoBDXMnc^HMel  de  Nantes  .    .  26 

Hdtel  dee  Princes 36 

BBZENZ—Gronmann'ii  Wood  Sculpt.  6 

BxnssKUB— HAtel  de  Belle  Voe     .  66 

Grand  Hdtel  de  8axe  .    ...  48 

Chahosiz— Hotel  Ciompany    .    .    14 
CoiX)ain&— Farina's  Eau  de  Cologne  9 


DAunTADT— HAtel  de  Darmstadt 
PixmD— HAtel  des  Bains 

HAtel  Boyal      .     .    . 
DuON — HAtel  dn  Jura  . 

HAtel  da  Fare  .     .     . 
DsEBDKN— HAtd  de  Saxe 


ExoADCNB— Baths  of  St  Moritz 


34 
48 
43 
82 

46 
40 

11 


BtiOBlEKOE— i«liettl  ft  Sons,  ArtJiita  10 
Bianchini'sMoaaio  ....  6 
Bxizzi's  Musical  Sstablishment .  41 
Costa  and  Oonti,  Artists  ...  12 
HAtel  de  rUnivers  ....  20 
Ifontelatioi's  Mosaics.     ...    16 

Bltdde.  Agent 16 

Bmnanelli,  Scnlptor  ....  26 
Saaso  and  Son,  Artists     ...    S3 

Fkanxfobt— Taochi's  Glass  Ware- 

iKHISe  «..•....        o 

Boman  Emperor  Hotel  ...  34 
BOhler's  Manufactory  of  Stag^ 

bom 88,39 

Fbbbubo— HAtel  Sommer  .    .       48 

QxintTA— GTiTa2,  Jeweller.     .    .  7 

HAtel  de  la  Conronne      ...  62 

HAtelduLao 19 

Lacroix,  Watchmaker      ...  20 

Moolinii,  Watchmaker   ...  33 

Qkmoa— Hotel  des  Quatre  Nations  89 

Hxn>KLB«BO— Hotel  de  I'Europe  .    41 

Prince  Charles  Hotel ....    84 

HoMBQUBO— HAtel  Victoria     .    .    02 


IHTERLAKEN— HAtel  Bslvedero 


5i? 


LONDON. 


Lavsanvb— HAtel  Beau  Uivage    .    41 

HAtel  Gibbon 40 

Hdtel  RiRhumimt 40 

Lkohokm— Micall't  Marble  Mana- 
tketory 7 

LuoEBNK— Hdtel  d'Angleterre.  .  26 
Hotel  Beau  Bivage  ....  40 
HAtel  Bchweixerhof  ....  62 
Hwan  Hotel 41 

LcoHOH  —  Grand  HOtel  Bonne- 
Maison 44 

LnoA^o— HAtd  dn  Para     ...    68 

MABSEIX.I.B8— Grand  HAtel  Noailles  46 

Mayxnos— HAtel  d'Angleterre     .  19 

Mentonk— HAtel  Grand  Brefagne  12 

HAtol  de  la  M^diterran^e     .     .  48 

Metz— HOtd  de  rSurope  ...  46 

Milan — ^HAtel  Carour  ....  40 

HAtel  Grande  Bretagna  ...  86 

Grand  HAtel  de  Milan     ...  42 

Maulni's  Bepository  ....  44 

Mow  OEvm—Borgo's  Carriages  .  43 

MuiacH— Wimmer's  Magazine    .  7 

Naflbs— GiTallerl,  Agent  ...  16 

HAtel  Vittoria 82 

NuREMBEBO — HAtel  de  Baviere    .  37 

lied  Horse  Hotel 20 

Pabib— HAtel  des  Deux  Mondes   .  47 

Ualignaiii's  Guide      ....  26 

Pisa — ^Androoni,  Stmlptor  ...  6 

Pbaoue— Hoftnann's  Glass  Manu- 

fltctory 10 

Raraz— HAtel  Tamina  ....  19 
UoKX— Shea,  House  Agent  .  .  18 
BoTTKBDiAiB— Kramers,  Bookseller  26 

SoHAFimAiTSBir— HAtel  Sch  weizer- 
liof 


Agents— M*Cracken 

OUrier  and  Carr 

AthenMim     .    .    . 


Bsge 


.  S-0 

16,17 
.    60 


Brown  and  Fcdeoo's  Patent  Flour  SS 

Gary's  Telescope  ......  SO 

Ohubb's  Loi^  and  Safts    ...  18 

Continental  Sspren  Agency    .     .  21 

Couriers  and  Senrants  ....  61 

Foreign  Books 88 

Heol's  Furniture  and  Bedsteads  .  29 

Illufltrated  Testament   ....  64 

I  nsurauoe  Company,  North  British  SO 


87 
49 
44 


TUBIN— Grand  HOtel  de  I'Surope 

Venioe— Grand  Hotel  Victoria 

Ponti.  Optician 12 

VioHT— Grand  HOtel  du  Plaro  .     .  42 
Vienna— Lobmeyr's    Glass    Manu- 

.  10 

.  40 

.  II 


fiKStory. 
Grand  Hotel  National     .     .    . 
Ullrich's  Glass  Warehouse    .    . 

WnSBADXW— Four  Seasons  Hotel . 
WiiJ>BAi>— Hotel  Elumpp  .    .    . 

ZvBiOH— Hotel  B«HtTiM    •    .    • 


64 
40 
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James,  Electrician 86 

Lee  and  Carter's  Guide  DepAt.     .  66 

Mudie's  Library 26 

nurr's  Life  puis 36 

Passport  Agency— Adams  .     .     .21 

Passport  Agency— Dorrell  ...  60 

Pasqwrt  Agency— Stanfixd     .     •  22 

Popular  Works 2 

Portmanteaus— Allen's ....  27 

BaUway— South-Westem    ...  28 

Thresher's  Essentials  for  Tiarel- 

ling IS 


BRIITOt— 

The  Koyal  Hotel 

Ltntok— 
Valley  of  Bocks  Hotel'    .    .     • 

0XF0BI>— 

Spiers'   Ornamental  Manufao- 
tures 

Penzance— 
Mount's  Bay  House  and  Hotel  . 

PI.YKOOTH— 

The  Boyal  Hotel 


IRELAND. 

POBTBUBH— 

Antrim  Arms  Hotel   . 


85 


86 


26 


42 


20 


28 


Mr-. 


IIURRAT'S  HANDBOOK  ADVEBTISBR.  JUj, 


HANDT  EDITIONS   OF   POFITLAB   WORKS. 


>o» 


'  Bodki  (hat  you  nuw  carry  to  thejire^  and  hM  readHy  in  your  hand^  are 
the  moet  useful  after  aU,  A  man  wiu  often  look  ai  them^  and  he  tempted  to 
go  on,  when  he  vsouJd  have  been  friglUened  at  hoohs  of  a  larger  me,  <md  of  a 
more  erudite  appearance,' — ^Db.  Johnbok. 


HALLAM'S  HISTORICAL  WOBKS:  containing  the  History  op  Eno- 
LAifD,  Thb  MnxDLB  AoES,  «nd  LiTEBABT  HiBXOBT.    10  vols.    FOft  8yq.    6«.  each. 

MAHON'S  mSTOBY  OP  ENGLAND,  pbom  thb  Pkaob  of  Utbboht 
TO  THK  Pkagb  (V  YtmtJLLnr  lTlS-83.   t  Tols.   Post  8to.    M.  each. 

LIFE  OP  WILLIAM  PITT.    By  Earl  Stanhopb.    Portraits.    4  vola, 

PoStSTO.     2i«.    . 

MILMAN'S  msfoRICAL  WOBKS :  contftining  Hibtoby  op  the  Jews, 
GHBiSTiAinTr,  and  Latin  CHBisnAjtirr.    15  vols.    Poet  8vo.    6«.  each. 

WILKINSON'S  PBIVATB  LIFE,  MANNEES,  AND  CUSTOMS  OP 

THE  ANCIENT  EGYPTIANS.    Woodcuts.    2  vols.    Post  8vo.    18». 

CHOICE  TBAVELS  AND  ADVENTUBES.     lUustratecL     Poet  8vo. 

78.  6d.each. 


L  Cnrzon's  Monasteries  of  fhe  Levant 
IT.  Head's  Bubbles  fh>m  the  Bronnen. 
III.  LivlngstoDe's  Missionary  Travels  in 
South  AMca. 


IV.  DuiTerin's  Letters  from  Hig^  Latitudes. 
y.  Layard's  First  Expedition  to  Kineveb. 
YI.  Layard's  Second  Expedition  to  Nineveh 
and  Babylon. 


YII.  Parkyns'  Travels  in  Abyssinia. 
.HEBEB'S  POETICAL  WOBKS.    Portrait.    SmaU  8vo.    6«. 
BYBON'S  POETICAL  WOBKS.    Plates.    10  vols.    Small  8vo.     30«. 
MOOBE'S  LIFE  OF  LOBD  BYBON.   Plates.    6  vols.    Small  Svo.    18«. 
CBABBE'S  LIFE  AND  POETICAL  WOBKS.    Plates.  8  vols.   Small 

8V0.    24*. 

MILMAN'S  POETICAL  WOBKS.    Plates.    3  vols.    Small  Svo.    ISs. 

MB.  SMILES'  INDUSTBIAL  BIOGBAPHIES.    Post  8vo.    6».  each, 

I.  Self  Help.  I     m.  James  Brindley  and  Early  Engineers. 

XL  Iron  Workers  and  Tool  Makers.  |     IV.  George  and  Robert  Stwjhenson. 

V.  Thomas  Telford. 

DAVY'S  CONSOLATIONS  IN  TBAVEL.    Woodcuts.    Small  Svo.    6«. 
SOUTHEY'S  BOOK  OF  THE  CHUBOH,    Post  Svo.    78.  M. 

SPECIMENS   OF   THE   TABLE   TALK    OF    SAMUEL    TAYLOB 

COLERIDGE.    Portrait.    Small  Svo.    Bs. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Mi^YI^JLKKUE.  ^TB.TSET. 


ISes.  MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.  8 


LOMDOV,  May  1,  IMT. 

MESSRS.  J.  &  R.  MTRAOKEN, 

38,  QUEEN  STSEET,  GANNON  STSEET,  E.O., 

▲OENTS,  BT  APFOINTUENT,  TO  THE  ROTAL  ^OiLDBMT,  KATIOHAL  QALLBRT, 
AND  GOVERNMENT  DEPABTHBirr  07  SOISNOB  AND  ART, 

OEVESAL  AND  EOBEIQV  A0SHT8, 

WINE  MERCHANTS, 

Agents  for  Boavier's  JVenchatel  Champaipie, 

AVD 

AGENTS  OENEBALLT  FOB  THE  BEOEFTION  AND  8HIFHBNT  OP  WORKS  OF 

ART,  BAOOAOE,  &0., 


r&OBi  AND  TO  ALL  VA&T8  OF  TBS  WORLD, 

Avail  themselves  of  tliis  opportunity  to  return  their  sincere  thanks  to  the 
Nobility  and  Gentry  for  the  patronage  hitherto  oonferred  on  them,  and  hope  to 
be  honoured  with  a  continuance  of  their  ibvours.  Their  charges  are  framed  with 
a  due  regard  to  economy,  and  the  same  care  and  attention  will  be  bestowed  as 
heretofore  upon  all  packages  passing  through  their  hands. 


J.  and  R.  MO.  have  the  advantage  of 

DRY  AND    SPACIOUS    WAREHOUSES, 

Where  Works  of  Art  and  all  descriptions  of  Property  can  be  kept  during  the 
Owners'  absence,  at  most  moderate  rates  of  rent. 


Parties  favouring  J.  and  R.  M^C.  with  their  Consignments  are  requested  to  be 
|)articular  in  having  the  Bills  of  Lading  sent  to  them  direct  by  Post,  and  also  to 
forward  their  Keys  with  the  Packages,  as,  although  the  contents  may  be  free  of 
Duty,  all  Packages  ara  still  examined  by  the  Customs  immediately  on  arrival. 
Packages  sent  by  Steamers  or  otherwise  to  Southampton  and  Liverpool  also  attended 
to ;  but  all  Letters  of  Advice  and  BiUs  of  Lading  to  be  addressed  to  38,  Queen 
Street,  as  above. 

MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN 

ARE  THE  APPOINTED  AGENTS  IN  ENGLAND  OF  MR.  J.  M.  FARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICHS  PLATZ,  COLOGNE, 

BOX  ms 

CELEBRATED  EAU  I^^v^^V^^'^'^^   , 


MCRRArS  HA5DB00K  ADVEETISER.  Mar, 


MESSRS.  J.  AMD  B.  MCCRACKEN« 

PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS. 

ALtXAXDRIA The  Egn^i^  Coamwrciil  and  TmdinK  Cbapu|T--lBte  BsK«8  &  Ool 

ALICAXrE Mr.  P.  B.  l>AHx.An>a. 

A5C0XA    If ewi.  lloo^  If ouLLR.  ft  Co. 

A  VTiyii'pp  S  Jtetan.  F.  Mack  k  Ool 

A.^iwuu' iMr.  P.  yAsZ«EB«oiat.PlctoirBDe«ler,*cRnedMBeooIkUwlfIf^ 

ATHENS,    FOUEXJS 

BATtw  DAnw        (  MeavB.  SrcTFxs  ft  Bin«x.    Mr. F.  Pkuxax's  Sooccanr, C Rasol 

JiADE>  BADE3(  ... ^    jie.,^ MxLuuo  Fsnn. 

BAD  EMS Mwn.  Bkkzk  ft  Jam.   Mr.H.W. 

BAGXERES  DE  BI-i 
<JORRE      (Haattt  V  Mr.  Ltoi  Gsbczb,  Maxble  Wofk& 


BASLE  {Vt«n.jBAvPiBBWKBKftFiu.   Mr.  JiAV  TlRWHCr,  nis. 

IMr.J.FBST. 

RPPT  TV  i  Mem.  ScHiCKLSK  Brothers. 

""^'^''^ (  Mr.  Lmm  M.  OoHsi,  Comm".  Ezpeditenr. 

BERNE M«n».  A.  Bauek  ft  Gbu 

BEYROUT Mr.  HKnr  Hkald. 

BOLOGNA MeMre.  Rcxou.  BcG«iOk  ft  Ool    Slg.  L.  Mbo. 

BOMBAY Measra.  Leckib  ft  Go. 

iMr.  Gbsvaillt  Fik  Aioe. 
Mr.  Liov  GsKUzn.  44,  Allies  de  Tooxny. 
Measn.  Riviebb  ft  Co^  Place  da  Palate,  4. 
BOULOGNE  8.  M. . .    Meaars.  Most,  Pue.  FnA  ft  Vooux.    Mr.  A.  Sise. 

CALALS Meaara.  Most.  Pere,  FiLB,  ft  Yoocs. 

CALCUTTA MeasTB.  GiLLAXDEsa,  ABBrrHSOT.  ft  OoL 

CANNES Mr.  Tatlob. 

CARLSBAD Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  GUaa  MannfiKtiirer. 

CARRARA Slg.  F.  BmrAm ^  Scalpior. 

CATANLA. Meaara.  Jeavs  ft  Co. 

CIVITA  VEGCHIA.    Measn.  Lowx  Bbothebs,  British  Yice-Consolate. 

COBLENTZ Meaara.  Sachs  &  HocHHBnrEB,  Wine  Merchants. 

nnrrtn.'vv  S  ^^-  J«  M.  Fabi5A.  gegenfiber  dem  Julicha  Platz. 

^*^^'^*' IMeaara.  G"-.  Tilmeb ft  Co. 

CONSTANCE Mr.  Feed.  Hoz. 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Meaars.  a  S.  Haxsoh  ft  Co.    Mr.  Alfbed  C  LAUOHXctK. 

COPENHAGEN Meaara.  H.  J.  Bnro  ft  Soh. 

CORFU Mr.J.W.TATU)B. 

(Meaara.  H.  W.  Bassexge  ft  Co.     Mr.  E.  Abkold,  Prlntaeller.     The 
Director  of  the  Royal  Porcelain  MannftctoryDepdt.  Mr.J.  Kunaa, 
GUaa  Manufacturer.  Madame  Helena  Wou8omr,SchgeacTgaaae, 
Na  6.    Mr.  Mobrz  Maybe,  Morits  Straaae. 
i' Meaara.  Emi'e.  Fekzi  &  Co.    Meaara.  1«*bxkch  &  Co.    Meaars.  Ma- 
QUAT  and  Pakbkham.    Sg.  LniGi  Ravaool    Mr.  E.  Goodbak. 
Meaara.  Nbsti.  Ciabdi,  ft  Co.     Mr.  Akt".  di  Lnioi  Piacbmti. 
Mr.  8.  LowB.  Mr.  T.  BiAKCHnri,  Moaaic  Worker.    Meaara.  P.  Baz- 
ZAHTi  &  Fig.,  Scolptorg,  Longo  I'Amo.    Sig.  Carlo  Noociou. 
{Mr.  P.  A.  Taochi's Succeasor.  Glaaa  Manufacturer.  Zell  D,  44. 
Meaara.  Bino,  Jun.,  &  Co.     Mr.  F.  BShleb.  ZeU  D.  17- 
Mr.  G.  A.  ZiPF.    Messrs.  Sachs  and  Hochheixeb.  Wine  Merdianta. 
FRANZENSBAD.  ...    Mr.  C.  J.  Hofmank. 
GENEVA Mr.  Adom.  Snell. 

{Meaara.  Gbanet.  Bbowv,  &  Co. 
Meaars.  G.  Yionolo  ft  Fioi.    Mr.  A.  Mossa,  Croce  dl  Malte. 
Mr.  G.  GiBSLLf. 
( MeasTB.  Db  BTrrsBB  Fbxbbs,  Dealers  in  Antiqultiea,  March^  au 

\    BeiiTre.^o.^\. 

^LTAR Me8Bra.ABCHBOU>,3aHSOTas,^'^vK«ta.  IKftVBca.  Tubkbr  ft  Go. 

lUBG Meaars.  J.P.3w8B»kQo.   'ilL^wiw.^jKwSiW^^V.'l'sasOTMikXK. 

Meaara.  liO\JW>w.^tft,YV^\e«nft»wAQ.^kx^^» 

ILBEBQ Mt.  Ph.  ZanuKBiLA&B.   . 

Z<K17K Mr.  J.Wa.qvuu 
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LEQHQBN, 


MHSRACKSrS  mX  OF  €mBBBPO^E]rT»-«mMiii««. 

DTTEBLAOKBN....    Mr. J. GsomcAinr. 

JERUSALESi Meun.  £.  F.  Spittur  &  Ck>. 

LAUSANNE Mr.  Dcaoa  Bnoo,  FUs. 

Meam.  Albx.  Magbsav  &  Go.  Mewn.  Maquat  8e  Paxekham. 
MMtn.  Thomas  Pats  &  Soki.  Mesin.  Qiaoo.  Mioau  &  Fioo., 
Scolpton  in  Alabaster  and  Marble.  Mr.  M.  Bistobi.  Mt.Camjjo 
Gaboooi.  Uffisio  della  Stxada  Femita.  Messrs.  Q^,  GALUAin  &  Go. 

LEIPZIQ Mr.  J.  E.  Oehlschlaobb's  Soopessor. 

LISBON Mr.  E.  BouMABO. 

LUCERNE Messrs.  P.  Knokb  &  FUs.  ' 

If  A  nR  Aft Messrs.  BivNT  &  Go. 

MALAGA Mr. GsoBOS HoDGSov.    Mr. J.Mark. 

t  Mr.  ExAinm  Zaioiit.    Messrs.  Josh.  Dabm arot  k  Sovs,  46.  StradA 

MALTA {     Levante,  Mosaio  Workers.    Mr.  Fobtuhato  TnrA,  n,  Strsda  »^ 

I     Lnda.    Mr.  L.  FsAiiOALAnA,  1S3,  Strsda  St.  GfovaooL 

MANNHEDi Messrs.  Etsbek  &  Glaus. 

.MARIKNBAD Mr.  J.  T.  Adlse,  Glass  Mann&ctorer. 

Tuf  A  RfliTTT  J  tea  S  Messrs.  Glauds  Glsbo  k  Go.    Messrs.  Hobaob  Boughet  t  Go. 

MAKHKililjqit I j^j.  pHnjGBET,  7,  Place  du  Thatre. 

HAYENGE Mr.  G.  L.  Katsbb.  Ezpediteor.    Mr.  W.KMUSSMAHN.Gabinet  Maker. 

MENTONE Mr.  Palmabo,  Mr.  Jean  Orenoo  Fils. 

MESSINA Messrs.  Caillieb,  Walkeb,  &  Go. 

■mim  A  V  5  Messrs.  Buvpbt  k  Bbboto,  Piasiala  dl  S.  Sspotoo,  No.  3176. 

"^*^^^ I  Messrs.  Fratelu  Brambilla. 

MONTREAL  (Messrs.  Thompson,  Mubbat,  k  Go.;  Messrs.  Dayir,  Clabke,  k 

^      V/LAYTON. 

•jTTKrrniT  ( Mr.Hr.WiMMBB,PrlntseIler,TheatinerstrBsse,36.  Messrs.  Bleicheb 

*"""^^ \    andAsDBBBs. 

NAPLES Messrs.  Iooulden  &  Go.    Messrs.  W.  J.  Tubnxb  k  Go. 

NEW  YORK Messrs.  Ai»riN,  Baldwin.  &  Go. 

wrrerv  S  Msssrs.  A.  LACRorx  &  Go.,  British  Gonsnlate.   Messrs.  E.  Garlohk 

^^^'^ \    &Go.    Messrs.  M.  &  N.  Giordan. 

r  Mr.  Paolo  Galimbbkti.  at  the  Red  Horse,  Dealer  In  Antiquities. 

NUREMBERG <  Mr.  John  Gonrad  Gnopf.  Banker  and  Forwarding  Agent. 

I  Mr.  A.  FioxEBT,  Dealer  in  Antiquities. 

OSTEND Messrs.  Bach  &  Go.    Messrs.  Mack  and  Go. 

JPALERMO Messrs.  Ingham,  Stephens,  k  Go. 

PARIS Mr.  L.  Ghbnub,  Pscker,  Roe  Groiz  FStlts  Gfaamps,  No.  24. 

PAU Mr.  J.  MnsoRAYX  Glat. 

-PISA Messrs.  Hugubt  k  Van  Lint.  Sculptors  In  Alabaster  sod  Marble. 

-DO  A  nrm  i  Mr.  W.  HovMANN,  Olass  MannfiBCtorer,  Blauem  Stem. 

i-KAUUlC ^Mr.  A.  V.  Lebeda,  Gun  Maker. 

QUEBEG Messrs.  Forstth  k  Pemberton. 

(Messrs. Alex. M acbean k Co.  Messrs. Plowden, Gholmelet, k Go. 
Messrs.  Frbbbobn&  Go.  Messrs.  MA<iUAT,  Pakbnham,  &  Hooker. 
Messrs.  Spada,  Flamini,  &  Co.    Messrs.  Macbran,  Fubsb,  k  Co. 
Mr.  Luioi  Bbanghini,  at  the  English  College.   Mr.  J«  P.  Shea. 
nrvrn^-aron kiur  S  MessTS.  Pbeston  & Go.    Msssrs.  C.  Hemmann  6c  Go. 

ROTTERDAM j  Messrs.  Boutmy  &  Go. 

6ANREM0 M.  H.  Asquasciati  Fbbbes. 

8GHAFFHAUSEN  . .    Mr.  Fred  Hoz. 

SEVILLE Mr.  Julian  B.  WojJAMs,  British  Yice-Consolate. 

SMYRNA Messrs.  Hanson  &  Co. 

ST.  PETERSBURG .    Messrs  Thomson,  Bonar,  k  Ga    Mr.  G.  Erdobr. 

THOUNE Mr.  A.  H.  J.  Wald.  Basaar.    Mr.  N.  Buzberobr. 

TRIESTE Messrs.  Moobx  &  Go. 

TURIN Messrs.  J.  A.  Laghaise  &  B'errero,  Rue  de  I'Arsenal,  No.  4. 

/  Mr.  L.  Bovabdi,  Campo  S.  Fantino.  No.  2000,  rosso. 
VENICE \  Messrs.  Frebbs  Schiblin.    Mr.  Antonio  Zbn.    Mr.  C,  Pokti. 

( Messrs.  S.  8c  A.  Blumbnthal  &  Co. 

VilVEY Mr.  A.  Getaz. 

xrroisna  a  S  Mr.  H.  Ullbich,  Glass  Manuf!Eu;turer.  am  Lugeck,  No«  a, 

ViifiNriA \  Messrs.  J.  &L.  Lobmeter,  Glssa  limxjJL»Xxa«tfe,  ^Ka^YaaraKtea^^ 

VOLTERRA  Sig.  Otto.  Solaiki.  \§ia»a*ife, 

WALDSHUTT Ut,  Fred.  Hoz. 

ZURICH Messrs.  Weiss  zmn  Bkackss. 
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FLORENCE. 


TELEMACO  DI  Q.  BIANCHINI, 

MAKUFACrUBEB  07  TABLES  AlfD  LADIES'  OBNAMSRTB 

07  FLOBENTIHS  MOSAIC, 

LUVO*  ABVO  HTTOYO,  I,  AHS  BOBGP  OGHISSABTI,  2^ 

pnriTES  th0  EngUih  Nobilitj  and  Gentry  to  Tint  hit  EstaUtthment,  when 
^  B»T  alwajf  b«  Men  nmneroiu  gp9dmau_  of  this  cddkimted  and  bemntifhl 

ifiMStl 


Mannnctare,  in  trerj  doieriptaon  of  rare  and  Predona  Stones.    Orden  for  TiU» 
and  other  Omamenti  ezeeated  to  anj  Design. 

T.  BiAVCHUn'g  Agoits  in  En^and  are  Umsn,  J.  &  B.   H'CsACXBit- 
88,  Qnecn  Street,  Cannoo  Street,  E.C.,  London. 


BRIENZ—  INTERLACKEN. 


J.  GROSSMANN, 

BCULPTOB  IN  WOOD,  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP  SWISS 
WOOD  MODELS  AND  ORNAMENTS, 


TJIS  WAREHOUSE  U  situated  between  the  Belredere  Hotd  and  Schweixeiiiof,, 
^^  where  he.  keeps  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  the  abore  objects  to  be 
fonnd  in  Switzerland.    He  undertakes  to  forward  Goods  to  England  and  elsewhere. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCRACEEN,  88,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London.- 


PISA. 

GIUSEPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Objects  of  Fine  Art» 

NO.    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 


OBEAT  ASSORTMENT  01  YYS^i  *iKi^,  ^^AiASTlXIRB,  &c. 

OX'S  "BE.  «EES. 
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Q  EN  EVA. 


P.    GRIVAZ, 

JEWELLES   and   LAFIDABT, 

*  Vo\  io,  GBANt)  *QITAL 

ICannfiRetiirdr  of  JEWSIXIHY  aad 
TSURXETS. 

Only  HdMer  cf  the  Opaiized  Togpaz49 
of  Mont  Shnc, 

An  immense  choice  of  Jewds  in  the  first 
taste  will  be  found  here,  and  all  the 
Oriental  Stones  not  mounted. 

This  house  was  founded  in  1837, 
and  is  recommended  by  many  travellers 
who  hare  yisited  it. 


LEGHORN. 
HUCINTH  HCAU  AND  SON, 

ffta^  f^cmcescOf  No,  20. 

llanafkctory  of  Marble,  Alabaster,  and 
S«|lMUk  Tables,  and  DepOt  of  ol|)ects  of 
Fine  Arts. 

Their  exiensiye  8how*moaBs  are  atiNqre 
open  to  Yisitors. 

SBsnt  AoiinB  or  msqlaxd  abs 

1CX88B8.  J.  AHD  S.  M'OSACKEV,  ; 

38,  Queen  Strtet,  Canmlon  Street,  B,0.,      , 
London, 


MUNICH. 


HENRY  WIMMER'S 

GALLEBY   OF   FINE  ARTS. 

PROPRIETOR, 

AUGUST   HUMPLMAYR, 

35,  THEATINEB  STBXiET, 

Inrites  fhe  KobOity  and  Gentry  to  Tidt  his  Gaixebt  or  Fnra  Abts,  containing 

an  EztensiTe  Collection  of 

MODERN      PAINTiNQS 

by  the  best  Munich  Artists, 

PAINTINGS    ON     PORCBIiAIN     ANH     ON     OliASS, 

all  sorts  of 
PHOTOORAPHS,   SKGRAVINaS,   LITHOGBAPES,   ETC., 

including  the  complete  Collections  of  the  Tarious  Galleries. 

CorreBpondents  and  Agents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'Cbaokbn^  SE^Qs^skks^ 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

Correspondents  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  "Keia."E».  ^  lA-csao^,  ^'\«»'^*»^'^ 
Street,  New  York, 


FRANKFORT. 


K  A.  TACCHTS  SUCCESSOR, 


2CZ2!£I£n  ?AnCY  SULSS  £I!I)  CSTSTAL 


p.  A.  TACCHre  SrJCCESSOB,  ILiJurACTmB  or  Bckocas 
OX'AJift,  'r^^  U0  wcqr^aiLi  tbfe  PabUc  tiwt  Im  bas  alvmyi  an  czlCDaiv 
A  «»'.r.r/.^r!:t  :i^  tlut  Xeweit  icd  moct  Elcgmt  Des^os  of 

ORjff  AJonrTAL  CUT,  masAVKD,  aixjr,  *  kaiiited  ainAss. 

BOTH  WHXR  AVD  OOLOmX^ 

Ui  iMMMTt  Sernoen,  Chandelieriy  Gandelabm,  ArtidM  for  tiie  TaUe 
i^fi'l  'I'AIH^  arid  «very  posfibU  Ttrietj  of  objects  in  this  beantiM 
t/rarich  of  fYiaDoCactare.  He  folicitJB,  and  will  endeavoor  to  merit,  t 
(^iUiitiiULitCB  of  the  favours  of  the  PaUic,  which  be  his  enjoyed  in 
hf,  iii^h  a  degree  during  a  oonsidexable  number  of  yeais, 

J'.  A.  Tacx'iii's  Succeimob  has  a  Bbasch  Estabt.tkhmkkt  daring  the 
Htii/if/i«r  Htauum  at 

WIKBBADEN,  in  the  Old  Colonnade, 

Wh<;ro  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Arl'icUiH  from  liis  Frankfort  Establishment. 

VmUtrn  U)  Frankfort  should  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Show 
K<i'»niH  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Tacchi's  Successor. 


Win  Agents  in  England,  U>  whom  he  undertakes  to  forward  Pur- 
clmHCH  mado  of  him,  are  TAeaaia.  5.  &  "&..  ^'Q».kCKBN,  38,   Queen 
street.  Cannon  Street,  E.C,  l-OTidoxi% 
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COLOGNE    ON    THE    RHINE. 


JOHAM  MRU  FAIUNA, 
GEGENiJBER  DEM  JtUCffS  PLATZ 

(Opposite  tlM  JttUoh't  PlMe), 

PUBVETOB    TO    H.    H.    QUEEN    VICTORIA; 

TO  H.  B.  H.  THE  PKINGE  OP  WALES; 

TO  H.  M.  THE  Kma  OF  PRUSSIA;  THE  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA; 

THE  Kma  OF  DENMARK,  ETa  ETCh 

or  THB 

ONLY  GENUINE  EAU  DE  COLOGNE, 

HVitcft  gained  the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

^FHE  frequencf  of  mistakes,  which  are  sometimes  accidental,  but  for  the  most 
X  part  the  result  of  deception  practised  by  Interested  IndivklQals,  induces  me  to  request 
the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  thefoUowlug  statement : — 

The  fkyonrable  r^utation  whibh  my  Ban  tie  Cologne  has  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  m  the  year  1709,  has  induced  many  people  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  sell  their  qmrlous  article  more  easily,  and  under  pretext  that  it  was  genuine,  they  pro- 
cured themselves  a  firm  of  Farina^  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons  of  my  names 
-which  is  a  very  oonunon  one  in  Italy. 

Persons  who  wish  to  purchase  the  genuine  and  original  JRut  de  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
•cnli^  to  see  that  the  labels  and  the  bottles  have  not  only  my  name,  Johann  Muria  Farinaf 
but  also  the  additional  words,  gt^feniiber  dan  JiUich'e  PUUb  (that  is,  opposite  the  JnUch's 
Place),  without  addition  of  any  number. 

Travellers  visitiog  Cologne,  and  Intending  to  buy  my  genuine  article,  are  cautiMwd  against 
being  led  astray  by  cabmen,  guides,  commissioners,  and  other  parties,  who  offer  their  services 
to  them.  I  therefore  beg  to  slate  that  my  manufacture  and  shop  are  In  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
eaid  persons  conduct  the  uninstructed  strangers  to  shops  of  one  of  the  fictitious  firms,  where, 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  hidf  part  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,  must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  article. 

Another  kind  of  Imposition  is  practised  in  almost  every  hotel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  itc^  offer  to  strangers  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
and  that  I  delivered  It  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  selling  it  for  my  acooimt 

The  only  certain  wi^  to  get  in  Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
house,  ogpofiie  the  JQliA't  Places  fbrming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets*  Untw  Qoldschmidt 
and  Ob^  Marspforten,  No.  23,  and  having  in  the  firont  six  balconies,  of  which  the  three 
higher  ones  bear  my  name,  Johann  Maria  Farina, 

The  exoeUenoe  of  my  manufacture  has  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact  that  the 
JTorors  of  the  Great  Exhibitions  in  London,  1851  and  1862,  awarded  to  me  the  Prize  Medal ; 
jthat  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,  1856;  and  received 
the  only  Prize  Medal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

OoLOGNS,  January,  1863.  JOHANN  MARIA  FARINA, 

GEGENUBER  DEM  JULICW^  '^X.K^Jl.. 

\*  My  Agency  in  London  is  at  Messrs.  3.  &  K  WC^jwOKEja,  ^,  <^ma«». 

Street,  Cannon  Street^  £.C« 
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PRAGUE. 


WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAir    GLASS    MANUVACTUBEB, 

TO  am  MAjtKTt  THK  wiprarHt  or  AumUf 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

REOOMME3ID8  his  grest  MiortiDent  of  GIssb  Ware,  firom  his  own  Manufiutoriei  ii 
Bohemia.  The  choicMt  Articles  in  ererj  Colour,  Shape,  ad  Dtauiption,  aiesoU, 
at  the  same  moderate  priocsy  at  his  Estahliahments. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs^  J.  and  B.  M*CRACE£X,  38,  Qoeen  Street,  GnnoB 

Street,  E.G.       Ooodtfonoarded  dinei  to  Engbmd,  Jmeriea,  4e. 

FLORENCE. 


JOHN  AGLIETTI  AND  SONS, 

A  B  T I  S  T  B, 

GROUND  FLOOR,  No.  15,  MA  MAGGIO, 

Have  a  large  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Original  Psintings,  and  also  Copies 
from  the  most  celebrated  Masters. 

Copies,  Canred  Frames,  Gilt  or  Plain,  made  to  order,  and  forwuded  with 
despatch  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Correfipondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  MCCRACKEN,  of  No.  38,  Qneei 
Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

VIENNA. 

I 

Tlie  moat  ixtensive  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White  and    Cdlowrtd 

Crystal  Glass, 

J.  &  L.  LOBMEYR, 

aiiABB     MANUFACTUBISBB. 

No.  13,  EARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

All  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and  Coloured  Crystal  Glass ;  Table,  Dessert,  and 
other  Services ;  Vases,  CandelabraSjChandeliers,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Luxmr, 
in  Crystal  Glass,  mounted  in  Bronze,  and  in  Carved  Wood.  They  obtained  w 
Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 
The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
langttAge  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  "Rn^W^,  l^%%«t^,  ^ .  «iA  ^.  M'Cbackbn,  No.  38, 

Qaeen  Street,  Gannon  Streeil,  1&.C.,  \-QTAwi,  -w^  «ftssa\fc  i^  ^st^^  with  the  I 

greatest  care  and  attenUon.  .  I 
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VIENNA. 


HElNRlC]d[  ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  ^OFMANN, 
QLASS    AND    BRONZE    MANUFACTURER, 

No.  8,  LUGECE, 

Beoommeodf  Ui  gnat  aiiortinait  of  GIms  and  Btonse  Wan  tn  tbe  datolcML  artiolai^  in 
•▼ery  oolkm,  ■hape»  and  descriptioD,  fpedally  adapted  to  the  EngUah  and  American  taate^ 
firom  hia  own  manoftctorles  In  Bohemia  and  Vienna  (for  the  Axnse). 

The  prifoea  are  flsed  at  ^ety  moderate  and  reaaonriHe  duma* 

He  reoeiyed  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  the  Silyer  Medal  for  exceUent  ezecatioo  and 
Teiy  cheap  prices. 

HEmaiGH  ULLRICH  hasa  BiaDch  EataMkhment daring  the  Sommer  Season  at 

BADEN- BADE  N3 

No.  4,  BOPHIEN'  STBEET,   heab  tbb  ENGLISH  HOTEL, 

where  will  always  be  found  an  eztensiye  selection  of  the  newest  articles  firam  his  Vienna 
warehouse. 

The  English  language  is  spolmi,  and  eyery  information  jriyen  with  pleasure  to  trayeUws. 

He  sells  only  real  Bolieiniail  CllasSf  and  not  Hungarian  Glass,  which  in  many 
plaoea  la  sold  in  sobstttation. 

Agents  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Agenta  in  London.  Messrs.  J.  and  B.  M'CBACKEN,  38,  Qneen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  KC. 

ENGADINE,  GSISOXS,  SWirZEBLAND. 

BATHS    OF    ST.    MOEITZ. 


BaUway  to  Coire  and  Como,    Daily  Diligences  to  and  from  Coke, 

Chiavennaf  and  Calico  {Lake  of  Como}, 


THESE  BATHS,  the  highest  in  Europe,  are  open  from  15th  June  to 
16th  September.  The  waters  (addalous-chalybeate)  are  superior  in  thetr  beneficial 
elTectSt  combined  with  the  bmdng  mountain  olr,  to  the  nmilar  and  celebrated  waters  of 
Schwalbacb,  Pyrmont,  Spa,  &c.,  io  all  disorders  characterised  by  a  want  of  tone.  The  comfort 
and  eKoell«x»  of  the  Hotel  Bathing  and  Drinking  Arrangements  are  well  known  and  univer- 
ssJ^  admitted.  The  spacious  Boardmg-houses  haye  a  coyered  communication  with  the  steam- 
heated  Baths  and  Springs.  Church  Senrlce;  saloons;  telegraph.  Good  causeway  and 
fteqoemt  carriage  communication  with  the  neighbouring  yiUage  of  ST.  MOBITZ,  which  has 
«iIao  abundant  and  comfortable  accommodation.  Romantic  scenery.  Magnificent  tours  in  alt 
directions  of  tha  Ali^e  Valley,  renowned  for  its  sublime  beauty,  rich  with  glaciers  and  lakes. 

Perfeett  dvrdUe,  cmd  vnaUared  conumatUm  of  fke  lottUd  MoaJters  in  cases  ^  15  or  30 
quarts  {carriage  free  to  Ccire)  at  ID/r.  and  i  Bfr. ;  25  or  50  ptriU,  13/r.  and  23/r. 

For  a  description  of  the  Ba^  see  *The  Principal  Baths  of  Switzerland  and  Sayoy,  by 
Xdwin  Lee,  M J).,  London.' 

A  pplications  for  rooms  to  be  addressed,  as  much  beforehand  as  possible,  to  the  Directoc  ol 
;^e  Hotel,  and  for  bottled  Waters  to  the  Director  of  the  Water  De98x\SQe!iV. 


Agent  for  Zondon — 
W.  SCHACHT,  English  and  Foreign  Chemist,  6,  YVna\i\Hrj  ^^as» 'Ss«aVJo.,^5i* 


IS         MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER.         Hay, 

FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CONTI, 

ARTISTS, 
Na  8,  VIA  BOMAKA, 

OjppotiU  tki  JiuteuM  cf  yaturdl  BiMtarg  (Spmioki\  and  mmt  Ae  PitU  GaOary, 


Messrs.  CoeTA  and  OONTi  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Floreoce  of  Qriginal 
Ancient  and  Modern  Pictores,  as  well  as  Copies  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Hasten.  ' 
N.B. — English  spoken. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACKSK,  38,  Queen  Street, 
Cannon  Street.  E.C.,  London. 


M  ENTONE. 


HOTEL   GRANDE   BRETAGNE. 

F.  M.   DAZIANO^  Proprietor. 


100  BEDROOMS,   15  SITTING-ROOMS. 

OOOlf     ACCOXMOIfATIOM. 

Beautiful  and  good  SftaUiahment,  litnated  in  tho  iinMt  part  of  t)M  Biy* 

HIGHLY   RECOMMENDED    BY   ENGUSH   VISITORS. 
ESGLISJI  COMFOBT  AND  ATTJSyDAXCE.     MODERATE  CHARGES, 

MR.   AND   MRS.  DAZIANO   SPEAK    ENGLISH. 


VENICE. 

CARLO    PONTI, 

OPTICIAN    AND    PHOTOGRAPHEBy 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  Intel-national  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  win* 
House  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  firet  of  its  kind  in  the  City,  has  opened  a  net 
and  large  Establishment  in  Piazza  di  San  Mai-co,  Pixxiuratie  Nuove,  in  additioDtD 
that  which  he  keeps  in  the  Kiva  dei  Sohiaroni,  No.  4180,  near  the  Albei^  Reik 
Danieli. 
The  Optical  Instiniment  invented  by  him,  and  known  under  the  name  of  the 

ALETOSCOFE,  or  KEGALETOfiOOFX, 

has  undergone  such  improvements  as  to  render  it  (according  to  the  judgment  i 

intelligent  persons)  the  most  perfect  thing  of  its  kind,  both  for  its  simple  ooi^l  p 

strnciioTi  and  magnificent  optical  efiects.  I  ^ 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M*CRACK£N,  38,  Queen  Strm  ^ 

Cannon  Street,  E.G.  I  ji^r 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH    HOUSE-AGENT, 

TOBWABDINO  AGENT 
TO  H.E.H.  THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES, 

U,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  thia  Office  persons  applying  fer 

Large  or  Small  Fumiahed  Apartments' 

invariably  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on  all  matters  connected  with] 

Lodging-Houses,  Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household  Management, 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

for  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant, 

as  testified  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 

nnoe  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Flans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post       i 

to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation^  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the  , 

approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mr.  Shea  clears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

or  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 

luggage-train,  directed  to  his  cai-e. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

Intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being] 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Bums  and  Mclvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 


t 


CORRESPONDENTS- 

^NDON Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CIIACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Messrs.  OLIVIER  &  CARR,  37,  Finsbury  Square. 
JVERPOOL Messrs.  STAVELEY  &  STARR,  9,  Chapel  Street. 

Messrs.  JAS.  MOSS  &  CO.,  78,  Tower  Buildings. 

^UOSn'QNE Mr.  FAULKNER. 

fcOlTlXK^NE  S.M Mr.  BERNARD,  18,  Qnai  des  Paqaobots. 

'.^BIS Messrs.  L'HERBETTE,  KANE,  k  00.,  8.  Place  de  la  Bourse. 

tABSEILLES  Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRERES,  44,  Rue  Sainte.  ' 

XiOBENCE    Messrs.  HASKARD  &  SON. 

OEW  YORK Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN.  8e  COn  11»'Bw»J^w^l. 

:DSTONm.......~  .^»m..MeMra,  WELLS^  FARGO,  &  00. 


MT'li^Ti  '  -  g'Htf-Tr 


CHAMONIX 


ClAIi  liTIl IMPillAL 

ilni  rAiamiiL 

HaTEL  il  LA  C»ritIIL 
H»m  IE  UIHES. 


JOIKT-STOCK    COMPANT, 


Ki:i  IH. 


MAGMmCEHT  ESTAB] 
LABGEST  AND  MOST  DfPOBTAHT  AT  CHAMONI] 

i,My:  tyhf*rt  wt  Hiy^tMt  in  fiXUn^  tLcB  cp  vita  ererr  oonubit  moden  ai«» 

EXCELLENT    CUISINE^ 

under  oxitrol  of  a 

FIB8T-BATE    PABI8IAM    COOB; 

and  in  fbrmiog  a 

CELLAB  OF  WIHE8  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITT. 


'\  Ui:  AiArtm<fnt«  hflv;  \i^i[i  r«f timijihed,  and  the  Serrioe  is  organised  on  the  mi 
of  ih«'  imi  IhMU  in  Switzerland,  and  is  placed  under  the 

direction  oT  a 

MAiXBE  D'HOTEL 

of  provfMl  exijericnce,  and  fully  equal  to  the  onerous  duties  of  his  position. 


PRIVATE  SITTINQ  ROOMS,   BATHS,  AND 

READING   ROOMS 

«n;)]'Jk'd  with  tl\c  leading  JoMmals  of  Europe  and  America,  and  arrangementi 
800  Boomi,  langvi^  twm %  Xxaa^ss^  ^.^s^^t^-^ss^^xia^ 
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VISITORS    TO    NAPLES. 


OEHSBAL  A0EKOY  ft  COKMItflOH  omOX  of  tlM  BBITIflE  LISBABY 

(StUMiihed  in  1837  by  Mn.  Dcrrnnt), 

biBEOTSD  BT 

GEORGE    CIVALLERI, 

Palazso  Friossi,  No.  267,  Riviera  dl  Chii^a. 

WORKS  OF  ART,  GOODS,  AND  LUGGAGE 

forwarded  to  and  received  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  wardiooaed  at  moderate  charges 

of  rent. 

BAXK  BIIXS,   CdBOULAB  VOTES,   AND  LETTERS  07  OBEDIT 

,  cashed  free  of  commission. 

comrTRT  ivnas  or  avasT  BaBcazFTZow, 

both  in  Bottle  and  In  Cask,  for  exportation,  at  reduced  prices. 

FOREIGN  WINES,  ENGLISH  BEERS,  TEAS,  ^c,  IMPORTED, 

Agency  Business  of  every  description  attended  to;  also  the  PUBCHASE  of  LAN13S. 
HOUSES,  or  VILLAS  for  the  account  of  Foreigners. 

CorroBpondaxiti  in  London— MeMn.  OLIVIEB  ft  CABB,  87,  VinBbnry  Square. 


12, 


FLORENCE. 

liTjnSTGh'     JLJEtlSTiO     ISTUCD-VCD. 


MONTELATIGI  BROTHERS, 


0sa;xts. 


ABBOBTKEHT  07  0A8KETS  AHS  AIBTTKB. 
COMMISSIONS     AND     EXPORTATION. 


FLORENCIi. 


RITCHIE,  BASCHI,  &  CO., 

Jfinanrial  &  (§mm\  Jigtutg. 

GOODS  AND  PABCELS 

■Careftttty  forwarded   to  all  Parts  of 
the  World. 

FIAZZA  SAITTA  TBDHTA.  I 


ESSENTIALS 

FOB 

TEAVBLLING. 

Thresher's  India  Tweed  Suits. 
Thresher's  Kashmir  Flannel  Shirts. 
Thresher's  Eashinlr  Woollen  Soolu. 
Thresher's  Oolonred  Ilannel  SUrta. 
Thresher's  Travelling  Bags. 

SOLD  ONLY  BY  _ 

THEESHEE  <&  (ili^ESSTS?^ 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  ^O^^^^'^S^ 
STRKHO* 


mz^  •';  i.jnBfl»iC  JTE 


.TS«»  TS  TVE  COnT 


'.tff IlifH  IltClilTS  lit  COIXll  ISDTf 


() 


k-t  4 


1.-  •ryi/  ■ .  ••  ';:l:air;r.  n.  fcr,. 


fM^fH  fA  Charges  om  ihft  Beoeplioii  of  Parkageg 

xtA  Ay*"/  ' 


»>'.:.* A  w*!,t  tA  yr-rt.,  *:.*.  'jTJtr^^-A  n.i.  'i*j/*&i  ozi  li*  car*  aai  trtn:;*  rp^^ini 
V/r,i^,  Mrv«;««  'aimk  «/4  i^»t«t  V>;^>^iMT  tM  clv^  are  las  en  oca  cue. 

OUMKH  k  CABB  nndfrrtake  the 

roBWASDnra  of  packa0£8  of  evert  sm 

ty/ 1^»4  (U^tntfffitf  i/f  t\tt!  tAn  *X  ^}i*:'.r  CorrespoDdenti,  where  thej  cam  ranaizu  if 

f^iuiftsfif  until  th«  arririil  of  the  owners. 

Also 

THE  EXBCnmOE  OF  OSBEBS  FOB  THE  FUSGHA8E  OF  6O0D8 

oi  All  kiwlUf  whUhf  frtnn  their  long  ex[jerieooe  as  Commission  3Ierchants,  thef 
WH  HunhUd  to  buy  on  the  moat  adrantageoos  terms. 
\'wn\t\miM  tfn  tfa«  (Jontinent  will  And  this  a  conrenient  means  of  erdering  aii|^ 
ih\uv,  th«]r  may  require  from  I>^»udon. 


N,H. — Th<*  Vttj%  iili  locV«\  Packages  should  always  be  sent  to  Ouvier  &  CasI^ 
JM  tirwfih\n%f  although  free  of  duty,  In^]iS^.\M  examined  by  the  Customs,  on  arrinL 

Hf flTBAVOBS  nraOTETIt  aikiOL  kmss^  '&>^\BMMk  sk\  «<««c^  deiariptioii    I 
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OlilVIJKB  Se  €ARB*S  priaelpal  €Mrresp«BdlcBts 

M  Mx-la-CKapOU ....    Meesn.  A.  SOUHEUK  and  00. 

,,Meso€mdria Mr.  J.  W.  BROWNE. 

„JMtwerp Mr.  F.  VERELLEN  BEEBNAERT. 

Meenrs.  YLEUGELS  and  GUFFANTI.    , 

, ,  BaOe Mr.  J.  J.  FRET. 

,,  Bdogna Messrs.  ANTONIO  MAZZETTI  and  00. 

,,  BcrdMU» Metsra.  H.  and  0.  BETERMAN  and  CO.,  Wine  Growers. 

,,,Bmdogfii6 Messrs.  L.  BRANLT  and  CO.,  81,  Uue  Napoleon. 

y,  JBruiMto Mr.  G.LUYGKX,24uRaede0Fabrlqae8. 

Mr.  L.  STEIN,  23,  Montague  de  la  Coor. 

,,C€ihit Messrs.  MORT,  Ptoe,  Fils,  and  VOGUE. 

,y  CWiyne Messrs.  a  H.  VAN  ZUTPHEN  and  OQ. 

Messrs.  G.  TILMES  and  GO. 
,,  CwtUmtinopU  ....    Messrs.  YAUSAMACHY  and  GO.,  Galata. 

, ,  Dradm Messrs.  KBAETSGHMER  and  CO. 

,,  Horenoe Messrs.  HASKARD  and  SON, 4,  Borgo SS.  Apostoli. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  WOOD  and  GO. 
,,  J^raMori Mr.  MARTIN  BECKER,  6,  Bleidenstrasse. 

Mr.  MORITZ  B.  GOLDSCHMUXf.  Banker. 

, ,  Genetn Messrs.  JOUMAT  and  00. 

.,  &6n«a Messrs.  G.  B.  PRATOLONOO and  CO. 

Messrs.  P.  CAUYIN,  DIAMANTI,  and  COSTA. 

^^EimibuMrg Messrs.  JULIUS  W&STENFELD  and  CO. 

,,  Httnrt Messrs.  CHR.  EGLIN  and  MARING. 

,,  JMerkubfi  .....  Messrs.  RITSCHARD  and  BURKL 

,,  Xefor^ Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HET. 

,,  X^^Wn Messn.  HENDERSON  BROTHERS. 

„  Jfiitta Messrs.  ROSE  &  CO. 

,,Jfiineate Messrs.  GIRAUD  FR£rES. 

Messrs.  HORACE  BOUGHET  and  CO. 

:»,Jfaaii Messrs.  GIG.  CURTI  fc  FIGo. 

,;  MmMk Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEIDERT. 

,,  JVopIet Mr.  M.  OERULU,  267,  Riviera  di  Chii^' 

Mr.  £.  STOREY,  261,  Ririera  di  Chi^Ja.  He  Port). 

t^»ii» Messrs.  LES  FILS  DE  CH.  GIORDAN,  Qoai  Lonel,  14  (sar 

,,  Ottend Mr.  J.  OUCLOS  ASSANDRL  ^  [Martin,  43. 

9,  Paarit Messrs.  LANGLOIS  FIU3  FR^RES^  Rue  des  Marals  St. 

M.  HECTOR  UHERBIER,  18,  Rue  de  la  Donane. 

,,  P«M Mr.  BERGEROT. 

,,  Prague Mr.  J.  J.  SEIDL,  Hibemergassck  No.  1000. 

. ,  Borne Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA,  11,  Piasza  di  l^pagna. 

Messrs.  TOMBINI  and  PRUCEMAYER 

,,Botterdam Mr.  J.  A.  HOUWENS;  Messrs.?.  A.  VAN  ESandCO. 

^,  !MetU Messrs.  MARTIN  FRflRES. 

,,  3%irln Mr.  CHIABODO  PIETRO,  Via  Dora  Grossa,  13. 

',  Veniee Mr.  HENRY  DECOPPET.    Mr.  F«>  TOLOMEI'DI  F^ 

,,  Tiema Mr.  AN  TON  POKORNY,  Stadt  Sonnenfelsgasse^  2. 

Anj  other  houses  will  also  forward  goods  to  0.  &  C.  on  receiving  instmctions 
to  do  so.  Travellers  are  requested  always  to  give  particular  directions  that  their 
F^Msbiges  an  eonsigxied  direct  to  OLIVIER  &CARR,  37,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 

PRIOES  OF    ^  I  N  E  S  J[^<^^^^^  BY 

OLIVIER  AND  OARR, 

'  AGENTS   TO   GBOWEBS. 

— o—  per  doz.  duty  paid.  ' 

Claret)  Shipped  by  F.  Beyermau,  Bordeaux   .....    18«.,  24s.,  30«.,  36«.,  to  120f. 


(wrraBAy      „     Dmnoulin  ain6,  Savlgny-sous-Beaune 
Sock  4k  Moselle^  Jododns  Fr^res  &  Co.,  Coblents    . 
„  Sparkling, 

Oluunpasne 

IMtarsalay  in  Qr.  Casks,  from  £11;  Hhd8.iE21    ... 

MimnrieSf  lUe,  Gtold,  or  Brown,  in  Qr.  Osaka,  iClS  to  £3St  delirerod  lOa^Nck  «^*- 

XiLASMS,  BuBOUSBT,  and  HocK,  in  the  Wood,  at  Q(io^«ttf  '^i\<»^ 
BeMUd  Price  Littt  mwg  te  AocI  qf  0.  It  C,  ^^  F^iuVufr^  Squwrt. 


24«.,  28f.,  set.,  to  84s. 

244.,  30«.,  36«.,  to  120s. 

481.  to  60S. 

48s.  to  72s. 

a«s.  to  «i*- 


fit  isis-1^  i.^^<:yi.n^ 


'4' 


.« ..*• 


TTf 


CHTJBE    dc    5  ON 


-_    i:r-    1 


y^^ 


••  •  ■' 


* .  "  • 


LZ&. 


I  ..f:  V  ni  '_r:  1:1  r  -  4  -iii-r  luL. 

r  -■  •-• :'?'_.  ri.:    1-  •  *l-     t^-t     ui- 

J'  ixj.«-   .••::.:■»- t-r  *nl-c\.^c\.  \.-  . 
•'t.j^r't  .'.^fji  .'-.•■»■:_-..  r'u.;-_   :.,?.:' 


'—'■'••■  ;•■•■;-■' 


/    •-  ;.  ./'    '. 


..■-•.'.ij;    •.•-.-:  -.--ilT  sr-i-^T   ::   j_l 

•  ^.  ;^- V  U.  V^iiirl  i .  r  ii .  !  -"If  !•  1  ■;, 

•..'..•"    /-€.>".•.    Sfc'*--.     Tii»T   tri    : 

i.r^    ^v/l'-,   '-A*".-*   J  A*   J.-«V:,  «lj'.i  XIatV  >.    fiS 


/«•/.■  •:<  i-i.>  •/}  M'.-i.   '.iM  1./.  A  ■•/>'.  I/.f.«;«^.'j, '/!  v. .'jjca  t^eMr  g';r.t,-rui^  ^'t  Agent*, 

•  d-i-  ..  "I  I..1    r<  /'  I  j'    t.',:if  «/,  li.«    J-iM    »»,4t  «v,k   pLv>:  t.**  th':  offic^e  <■'  tbe   N^t'-Xiii  Gc 

«•  •  1,1  i/ii  If,.  I  v« I,  /.-f  .,t  ij,i  ■/»,!»,  )i,ft;,/i« ;  ti(»t  jfi  o'^r  i/r'wrfK*  tl***}'  wcp  ea.*.i;v-  .  pene<l 
•■.'.*!'  |. 'ij/i  »• /r     iti.i*  ti.i  ifi'iii' /It  ufi'l  lijij/->!tMri*. 'l'y.ur;i<irr*i  th<-y  oo!i:ain«4  Were 
..  p'lt'ii  i<iiiii.,iii'i  iiiwi  Ui'v-tM  R  hh:  fj'/v/ ill  li-y.  Ill  iL<:  NalkiUal '1  rfcOsury  Office. —B 
/  /•"'.  Ji.l  /ill/,  i-t.i 

{ '•;|/ii'  '1;  J.  M.  IfhA'iO,  'I  r«  tuur^.r  of  ilf:  Xati<>nal  (iovcrnmi 

.I'mK  'I'/MAb  i^lJO. 
Ji;an  M.  ALVAJif^JC.  A  tnie  cojo'— A.  M.  Bi 

I'lttHfiliif  tHiitliiifrU  l'i%4rii  LUU  nf  Chul/lf'M  Ijif.kK,  lioxti.  Safes,  and  other  Jlanufact 

ip'atis  and  pnhl-jt  «r<. 

CHUBB  and  BOK,  'Nlo.^et^  to  the  Bank  of  Engla 
57,  Bt.  PauYa  C\i\XTCiJci^^x^,  ^-s^tl^^^ 


i 
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HOTEL  ET  PENSION  TAMINA  A  RAaAZ. 


This  First-class  Hotel,  conducted  by 

contains  a  great  number  of  largo  and  small  Bedrooms,  Salons, 
Beading  and  Gonyersation  Booms  :  first-class  Cuisine ;  English, 
French,  and  German  Newspapers. 

Hot  and  Gold  Baths  are  in  the  Hotel. 

The  H6tel  is  very  well  situated  for  Excursions  on  the  Moun- 
tains ;  in  winter  sledges. 

From  1st  October  to  let  June  pension  at  4  francs  the  day. 
The  Hdtel  well  heated  in  winter.  German,  French,  &c.. 
Lessons  at  a  very  moderate  price. 

The  H6tel  is  kept  in  English  style,  and  all  comfort  is  provided 
for  families. 

Omnibiu  to  the  Station  for  evftry  Train. 

OB  NEVA. 


HOTEL     DU     LAO. 

Splendid  view  on  the  Lake  and  the  Mountains ;  opposite  the 
Steamers.  Especially  recommended  to  £Eumilies.  Very  reason- 
able prices. 

TABLE  D'HdTE  AT  12,  6,  and  7  O'OLOOK. 

H.  SPAHLINGEB,  Pbopbietor. 


MAYENOE. 
HC^TEL    D'AISTGHLiETEIKRE. 

HEKBY  SFECHT,  Wina  Merohant  and  Chrowwr. 

This  fint-rate  and  excellent  Hotel  (combining  everj  English  oomfoi-t),  situatei^ 
in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  the  nearest  Hotel  to  the  Steamboat!  and  dose  to   ^^^^ 
Bailway  Stations.     From  its  Balconies  and  Rooms  are  Picturesque  Views  oC   '^^^ 
Khine  and  Mountains.     Qalignani,  TimeSt  and  Ittustr<Ued  Newi  istksso^  yq.*    *^^ 
Table-dUdte  is  renowned  for  its  excellence,  and  for  \t&  t^^m^^'^*^  ^!>i«fiv\t\v  ' 
and  Sparkling  Hock,  which  Mr.  Specht  ezpoTts  toliQ^iux^«xnruiL<MMQtf^ 


r^  "EjkSZ/hryj^  ait 


:•* 


PLYMOUTH. 


THE     ROYAL     HOTEL. 


Tknemaa  bt  zd  zkuk  uxb  all 

BOTAL    Fi 


•  »    «    4 


FIEST^JLASS    FA^nLT    HOTEL 


HANDSOME   COFFEE-ROOM. 
EXTENSIVE    POSTING    ESTABUSHKENT. 

CKAKGES    AS    PI?.    PRINTED   TABIFF. 
^n  Omnilnit  atUrtd$  evfry  Train,  and  Coniagn  if  ordered, 

S.  PEARSE,  PBOFBxnxs. 

LACBOIX  and  FALCONNET, 

^.   LACROIJ,  SUCCESSOR, 

WARRANTED  WATCH  MANUFAGTUREi; 

2,  BEIrAnt,  1st  Floor,  OKU  EVA. 


0ABT*8  ZICFSOTED  POCKET 

TOVBIBrB  TELESKIOPE.  FLORENCE 

MAtcwACrcMMM,  of  «ll  dMotoOoni  flf  lUthe-  i  : 

infttkiri.  Barnfinn,  and  Optical  LHtminentfl,  A 

r^uTn^faefcrrpSi  HOTEL  DE  L'DlilTVEBa; 

OlMi,  In  AlmninliiiD  cf  ezoMding  li^taeH 

aiid duwUllty, io  hlgUy^^     ^J^'^        VIA  W  VITTORIO  EM AXUELE. 

and  other  gnitlenien :  from  11.  li. ;  ordinary  wiMjiHf 

n^ttal  fff/m  22. 10*.    Cary'i  iixyyraTed  Achro- 

nuUle  Mlcrotoope,  with  two  seta  of  choloe  ^   At  the  western  ejrtremity  of  the  Oii^i 

ImuMf,  capable  of  defining  the  levere  teat  '  ^   r      ^  ^x    /r.     . 

oUeeU;  ftom  41  4«.    TraTelllng  Spectaelaa  '  «^  <^<'**  ^  ^^  Oecwtf. 

ofallkinda. 

Mathematical  and  Optical  Inatrament 
MalMT  to  the  Admiralty,  Trinity  Hoose. 
Kayel  Milltarr  College,  Sandharat»  Koyal 
Geographical  Socle^,  Chriet'a  Uoapital,  Tri- 
nlty  Honae,  King's  CoUese^  &c ;  and  Optician 
to  the  Boyal  Loodon  Ophthalmic  HoapitaL 


ThiB  Hotel  was  only  opened  is  I 
Kovember,  1866,  and  wOl  be  fbond 


GOULD* PORTER. Siicoweor%v>ckBX.  ^^  ^^  respects  a  first-clasB  Eflto^j 
Jbtabliikod  upirwcdi  ot  %  ^^Vsn«  ^ 
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PASSPORT   AGENCY    OFFICE, 

LONDON,  59,  FLEET  STREET,  E.  C. 

Begulations  gratis  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  Passports. 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
who  desire  to  avoid  trouble,*  can,  by  for- 
warding a  Banker's  Application,  or  Oertiflcate  of 
Identltj,  bave  a  PASSPORT  obtained  and  vis^d. 
Conntiy  Residents,  by  this  arrangement,  are  saved 
the  tronble  of  a  personal  attendance,  as  the  Pass- 
^rt  can  be  forwarded  to  them  by  Post  (en  BigU), 
Fee  obtaining  Passport,  If.  6d. ;  Visas,  If.  each. 
PoMporit  ewrtfuUy  Mnmted  and  Cated,  and 
Ncmu  UtUftd  fkereon  in  Odd. 

Pasfport  Cmm  from  li.6d.  to  6s.  each. 

Eveiy  Requisite  for  Travellers. 
THE   LATEST   EDITIONS  OF   MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 

3BABSHAW'8  BRITISH  and  CONTINENTAL  GTTIDES  and  HANDBOOKS 

to  France,  Belsium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Tyrol, 

Paris,  London,  &c. 
Bbadshaw's  Oompletk  Phrjlsb  Books;  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.    It.  each. 
Bbadshaw's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  5s. 
BsAMHAW's  Handbook  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  North-West  Provinces,  Madras, 

and  Bengal,  lOf.  each. 
KsLLAs's,  Leuthold'8,  and  Zieglbb'S  Maps  of  Switzerland.     Matb's  Map  of  thb  Ttbol 

Original  Editions. 
SjiapsackB,  Bugs,  Waterproof  Coats,  Door-fieisteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaus,  &c. 
Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries. 
Habpbb's  Hakdbook  to  Europe  and  the  East. 
SiLACK's  Guides  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
Works  on  Health-Resorts,  Climates,  and  Waters.    By  Edwis  Lxe,  M  J). 

Experienced  Goorien  engaged  upon  application. 

i'  W.  J.  ADAMS  (Bradshaw's  Bbtiish  and  CoNTiNEirrAL  Guxdb  Otfiob), 
LONDON,  69,  FLEET  STREET,  E.G. 

•  Oppiob  Hours  8  to  7.    Saturdays  8  to  3. 

fllHE  CONTINENTAL  DAILY  FABCELS  EXPBESS  (established  1849), 

•^    Sole  Aqents  for  England  of  the  Belgian  Government  Railway  and  Royal 

Prussian  Post,  and  Correspondents  of  the  Northern  of  France  Railway,  CONVEY 

by    MAIL    STEAMERS    EVERY   NIGHT   (Sunday  excepted),  rii  DOVER, 

CALAIS,  and  OSTEND,  Samples,  Parcels,  and  Packages  of  aU  kinds  between 

ENGLAND  and  all  parts  of  the  CONTINENT,  at  fixed  Through  rates,  including 

.all  charges  except  Duties  and  Entries.    Tables,  with  full  instructions  to  ^senders, 

to  be  had  gratis,  at 

Chief  Office  I  53,  GBACECHUBCH  STBEUT, 

D.  N.  Bridge,  Manager,  to  whom  all  communi&itions  should  be  addressed. 

AGENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENTS:— 
Wbbt  End,  34,  Regent  Circus  (Universal  Office). 
^LOBB  ExFBESS,  33,  St  PauI's  Chnrchyard,  and  150,  Leadenhall  Street 
Kahchkster:  J.  Jotnson,  32,  Cooper  Street — Livebfool  :  Stavelxy  &  Co.,  32,  Dale  Street 
Trossia?  and  all  Germaiur.— The  Post  Office  of  each  locality. 

BelgiTUn.— OsTKOT),  64,  Rue  St  Joseph :  F.  de  Riddeb.— Brussels,  11,  Montagne  de  la  Cour : 
A.  Choot.— Rue  Duquesnoy  and  North  Railway  Station.— Antwerp,  Ghent,  Luge, 
Yerviebs,  and  all  other  places  in  Belgium :  Government  Railway  Station. 
HoUand.— In  all  the  principal  Towns :  Van  Genu  and  Loos. 
^   Trance. — Paris,  Prttchard  and  Monneron,  Agents  to  P.  and  0.  and  Royal  Mail  Compax&»^ 
4,  Bue  Rossini.    Boulogne,  Rue  de  I'Ecu :  G.  Sauvage. 

-  '       lir3.— Amount  of  Invoices  and  out  charges  collected  on  delivery  of  parcels  in  Be^^i^^^^ 

Holland,  Prussia,  and  other  States  of  ^e  Zollvereln ;  and  persons  wishing  to  obtain 
1   «ny  kind  from  the  Continent  can  have  them  sent  through  this  Express  "  OQnKiL'«A.^&'^ 
"^issT,"  tjt.  Payment  on  delivery., 

Xoitdon,  63,  GracechurOi  Street,  1st  ifay,  1808. 


r  cr'r 


izi    O^c    ?a5gT< 


'.    'TfAi.VW    '.i.'.-^. 


t  F  -^  tr  3! 


>'fD*      ■U.T* 


:=¥    -^.ii.1   «r 


'.IX 


BTANPORD'S  TOURISTS  CATALOGUS, 


'/.  u..'.  :./  7  .tA,  !'•''>,  4^.,  ',f  u>t  Is*''.  (;•:::»*  fox^»,  Vx?«  Cc 

«{>(iii'ji*>>ft,  «>r  It**:  i^  pw.  f'jr  Cr*  Sump. 
I //»;•> ?     KI / W A  f 'J^  VI A  .V r  OED.  6,  CbaMXSG 


rscar  Boc*] 

,4 


CQ 


CKmS.W. 


BADEN-BADEN. 

Hotel  de  Hollande :  Proprietor,  A.  Roessler. 

^I'fflii  f;ivoiirit/;  Ami  firHt-claMH  IIoU;l,  situated  Dear  the  Kuisaal,  Fro- 

'       u.tt.tuUt,  mul  li^^tiK,  "rfiiiiiMfj'U  '«•<■  '<f  tli«  nf/it  r-tiiuT&Ju  Ti«wa  ia  P*len.    T1;e  Increase  of  borind 


M>Kl'f>f'i«  li  fm*mrm§f  to  *nil«rK«i  Mi«  ll'ftal,  It  ntm  nMuiKl^tg  nan  than  a  bimdrei  ■leepio^  MiartmaiMi 
lU^mttt  fjiiii.ir  f^Hw.  nii'l  «  KMtlcfi  fr/r  ttui  iiM  <^  viflUira.  OffiifbrUbU:  I*cl>tic  Stting  Booms.  It  k  nr 
iliK  ut\  iiixhi  11,4.  iffiiitMiiiiiii  »ii|if  i|iir#fuU'ri/«:  <4\\ui  frt^irkAur,  who  endeaTOon,  fcrr  the  most  strict  attentk* 
mikI  mtuXUiyXy  iif/b-fMitfi  |#iifrM,  io  nw^lt  rliM  mfithiuMl  fiatrmage  of  Ebslieh  Tirilon.  'The  Times'*' 
fiitti  I  hminmU     'I  >mi  Wium  (rf  litis  II/iImI  ar«  n^tuUiA  at  the  Leit  QQality  in  Baden,    fixed  moderato  cteif* 

fiM  l.vl;iyliil»if< 

IUimkt»»t.  i-A  kit.    'I  «l4r  .I'll/  lA  at  //PM'.  I  fl.  M  kr. :  at  Fivt,  1  fl.  48  kr. 

Ul     A"il.all.>i,  |t:HMJlilliK  WiJli  i1ilIifU;l«jr,  will  Bparfs  »"  j^ln«  t/.  A— I  rw  iliA  <vi«H^ri»nf  n#  Bng»^|)  'Tf^^^p^a. 

Open  daring  fhe  IVInter. 


BERLIN. 


Y  ^  X, 


IL  O  T  E  L      I?,  O 

Proprietor:  Hr.  7BIEDBICH  LANGE, 
HNTKU  DKN  IJNDF.N,  No.  3,  and  comer  of  Wilhelm  Street 


'I'IiIh  llntrl  In  III  lh(<  lN«Mt  «lt  nation  of  tho  town,  near  the  Promenade,  the  King's  Theatre. 
Uw  Aliiwiiiiii,  ftc  ;  It  Im  iiUNtt  flcgtuiUy  famished,  and  oEfera  good  accommodatioa  for  ali 
•N  of  travt«n(«r«.    Sa\non»  and  large  apartments  for  Families.    AVaterworks  and  Batte  ia 
Jfoti'l.    i:arrliiK.o«.    TixbVe.  d*\\&VA  aV.  ^   Private  dinners  and  simpers  at  any  hour.    Good 
Mh  t'lilMlne,  and  Vrcnch  T<»\anx«svt  Vu  va  «\^i!ac(v\.  %&\qickx.    L^mpt  attendance  and  mode* 
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CORN  FIOUR 


'  Paisley,  Manchester,  Dublin,  ft  London. 

This  fayourite  article  of  Diet  is  especially  suitable  for 

PUDDINGS,  CUSTARDS,  BLANOMAN&ES 

and,  being  very  light  and  of  easy  digestibility,  it  is 

recommended  for 

BREAKFASTS,  SUPPERS,  &G., 

for  whioh  it  is  easily  prepared,  requiring  only  to  be  boiled  with 

milk  for  eight  minntes. 

It  is  preferred  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  the  best  Arrowroot 
is  applicable,  and  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

For  various  purposes,  such  as  to  thicken  Soups,  Sauces,  Beef-tea, 
&c.,  it  is  invaluable,  and  extensively  used  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


t 


*■ 


OAUnOIT.— To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the  sale,  other  kind.% 
sometimes  substituted  instead  of  B&OWS  ^di  '5^\x%^^''^. 
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BONN    ON   THE    RHINE. 


MR.  SCHMITZ,      ♦ 

PROPRIETOR  OP  THE  GOLDEN  STAB  HOTEL, 

Beqs  leave  to  recommend  his  Hotel  to  EnglisH  Travellers.  The  apart- 
ments are  furnished  throughout  in  the  English  style ;  the  rooms  are 
carpeted ;  and  the  attendance,  as  well  as  the  kitchen  and  the  wine- 
cellar,  is  well  provided.  Mb.  SCHMITZ  begs  to  add  that  at  no  first- 
rate  Hotel  on  the  Rhine  will  be  found  more  moderate  ohaiges  and  more 
cleanliness. 

The  STAR  HOTEL  has  been  honoured  by  the  visits  of  the  following 
Members  of  the  English  Royal  Family : — 

(H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  acoompaaied  by  General  Sir  W.  Oodbivotov, 
Colonel  FOKSOKBT,  Sir  Frederic  Staklet,  Dr.  Arxstboho,  Bev.  F.  C. 
Taryer,  Mr.  GiBBS,  etc 
•IOK9     A«»  on  i  ^  K.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite  paying  a  visit  at  tke  CMdm 
1867.    Aug.  20  j        ^srtorJJoteZtoHisMiJestytheKingofthe&BLOiAOT. 
1857.    Aug.  8      H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Suite.  * 

loKT  T«i»  oQ  J  T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Princess  ICabt  of  GAXUBiDaK. 
1887.  juiy  4»  -^  accompanied  by  the  Baron  Knesebeck  and  Suite. 
loKf  Tni»  oa  i  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  paying  a  visit  at  tke  CMdm  Star  OOd  to 
1857.  J  uiy  z»  «^  T.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambrtdoe  and  Princess  Mart  of  Caxbbidos. 
r  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  accompanied  by  the  Right  Honourable  C 
1857.    July  16  \        Grey,  General  Major,  Colonel  R>nsonbt,  Sir  Frederic  Stanley,  Dr. 

^        Armstbono,  Rev.  F.  G.  Tabver,  Mr.  Gxbbs,  etc 
isKA     iMnxr       i  ^'  ^'  ^  Prlncc  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  accompanied  l^  Lleutenant- 
18&0.    «ov.    ."^        General  Sir  Frederick  Stovin  and  Lieutenant  Cowbll. 

iH.  M.  Adelaide,  Queen  Dowager  of  Great  Britain,  acoompaxded  by 
His  Highness  Prince  Edwajid  of  Saxe  Weivab,  Lord  and  Lady  Bab- 
RTN'GTON,  sir  David  Davies,  M J).,  Rev.  J.  R.  Wood,  M.A7Captain 
Taylor,  &c  &c.,  honoured  the  above  establishmait  with  a  Three 
Days'  Visit. 
1818.  May  .  .  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  Gakbridoe  and  Suite. 
1825.    March     C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Glarsncs  (IQng  Wxlliax  ly.  and 

and  Sept.    .  \        Queen  Adelaide)  and  Suite. 
1 QQA     Tnitr       i  ^*  ^-  Q^KN  Adelaide,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erbol. 
1854.    J  uiy .  •  "^        ej^ji  gJ^^  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Earl  and  Countess  Howi;  &c. 

1 836.  Aug.    •    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  and  Suite. 

1837.  July .  .    H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 
1839.    Nov.     .    H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

•KTn^       S  ^'  ^*  ^-  I'rince  Albert  of  Saxe  Cobueg  Gotha,  accompanied  by  Prince 

—  r«ov.  .  I  Ernest  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha,  and  their  Siiite.  • 
1  o  J  n  C  H,  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge,  accompajaied  by  the  Princess  Auoccta 
1840 \       of  Cambridge,  and  their  Suite. 

,o^,  C  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  H   the 

18*1 1       Prince  of  Leiningen.  '  *  "*' 

1841 H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ....    H.  R.  H.  Princess  Carolina  of  Cambridge. 
1844.     ...        H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Cambridge  and  Suite. 

—  ...        H.  R.  H.  Princess  Mary  of  Cambrtoge. 

»o>e      T.,«^      iH.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  Suite,  accompanied  by  H.S.  H.  the 
1846.    June    .|        prinoe of LararaQEN.  jr'^o.a.wa 

,^.^     -r  ,  C  T.  R.  H.  the  Duk«  wofli  I>aja«j»  ol  Gmcbeidob,  with  their  FtoUly  and 

J847.    Jtdy      I       g^lte,  ^^' 
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MUDIES    SELECT    LIBRARY, 

BOOKS   FOR  ALL  READERS. 


,       FIR8T-CLA88  SUBSCRIPTION 

FOR  A  CONSTAJ^T  SUCCESSION  OP  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

One  G^Tiinea.  pei*  AiiTmiii^ 

COMMENCING  AT  ANY  DATE. 
:  BOOK  80CIETZX8  STTPPUED  OH  UBXSAL  TEB1C8. 


CHEAP  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  VOLUMES.  OF 
BOUN9  BOOKS  FOB  FILBSENTS  AND  PRIZES. 

CONSISTING  CHIEFLY  OP 

WORKS  OF  THE  BEST  AUTHORS, 

AND  MORE  THAN  ONE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

of  Sarplus  Copies  of  Books  of  the  Past  Season, 

ARE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Catalogues  postage  free  on  AppUcation. 

MUDIE'S  SELECT  LIBRARY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 
CITY  OFFICE— 4,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


LAKE   OF   COMO,    BELLAQIO. 


LARGE  and  Small  Apartments,  Beading,  Billiard,  |  and 
Smoking  Rooms,  Baths  in  the  Hotel  and  on  the  Lake.  Divine  Serrice 
according  to  the  Established  Church  throughout  the  year.  This  hotel  is  beauti- 
fully situated,  enjoying  at  once  a  full  and  splendid  view  of  the  Lake  rand  of  the 
villas  Melzi,  Serbelloni,  and  Sommariva. 

The  Hotel,  having  been  recently  enlarged,  will  afford  every  possible  comfort  to 
strangers  during  their  stay  on  the  Lake.    Telegraph  office  in  the  Hotel. 

Proprietor:  A.  MELLA. 

NUREMBERG. 


RED   HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothes  Boss), 

Proprietor:  M.  P.  GALIMBERTI. 

This  excellent  old-established  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  best  quarters^of  the 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Tourists  and  Families  making  a  visit  to  Nurembv>2^  ^ 
some  duration,  and  who  will  find  every  conceivable  comfort  and  co'^^^'^^^'^^j^ 
Table-dUdte  at  1  P.M.,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  hours.     The  EstafcAV^^^^o^ 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has€S\ys^^^x«co>  i^^**" 
travellers  of  the  highest  rank  during  many  years. 
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ANTWERP. 


IIUTEL  DE  L' 


TUE   yon*  AgI  BEAKLB  SXTTATIOS  D 
THE  Ton-Jf. 

Foxmerly  Ebtd  dm  Pare. 

Tiiu  Hiit'-l  Lu  b««D  rebuilt.  A  migblficerit 

.Sail<r  ik  iiiaiiffer  «ldL-d,  U  well  iu>  niiUij  Bed 

iind  sJittiiig  Ktmid!!.  «.-niliTly  n*w  fnnil.-b^d 

aiid  n-4l«-(  wnitf:^] ;  axid  tb«-  pri-»«.-ni  I'rupri«t^tr 

hfiareit  iKi  cx«-rtioii  to  rfvder  It  one  of  tbe 

moat  popular  botirli  on  the  Omtbicnt. 

Kxc  Ueiit  Table  d'HOte. 

Hot  arid  Cold  fiatba. 

Stabling  and  Coacb-Hoiue. 

English  and   French  New«papenL 


OXFORD. 

SPIERS  AXD  SON, 

102  4  103,  HIGH  SIBEET, 

Ri'sp^'ctfwllT  invite  TOnaSTS  to  VISIT 
tb'-ir  L:il«-Xi>ive  \Vdrvbi>wea  fur  Usefnl  and 
Onjamental  Mannfactam,  nitable  far  Pre- 
.o'.iiiti  asjd  ri-mcmbrancj  of  Ojkfurd. 

O-pif^of  every  publicbed  4i aide-Book  and 
Map  uf  ibe  Cliv  and  nelgtabonrhooil  kepi. 
IliLti-^TAplis.  vc*  kept  In  suck. 

ii.iciitor^  and  Manufiaciaren  of  the  cele- 
brated **  Oxford  Cyclopean  \Va«h»taiKl&" 

Infonnotion  ivLitiveto  Oxford  afforded  to 
itrange»  viditlnc  tbeir  e«iabliflhment8. 


FLORENCE. 


BORDEAUX. 

HOTEL  DE  NANTES. 

FiR.-T-'-i.A>->  II</rF.r.,irost  deligbifolly  tfitnated, 
lucinK  tlf  I'lirt,  in  ibe  centre  of  tbe  City,  n>^r 
ihn  I'ronH'nadeii,  tbe  Ezdiange,  and  TLivatrotf, 
liHf  a  (soo<l  Restaurant  and  a  Urge  Stuck  of 
Wlncii. 

LTrgt  avd  Small  Apartments,  Sitting  Roam 
far  f'onvefWatiim,  dc.  Ac. 

Attt'iKlanta  i«pGaking  wveral  laiiguaget. 


P.  EOMANELLI, 

Sculptor,  Pnpil  of.  and  Sacoessor  to,  the  late 
iTofenAor  BarUrfmi,  baa  opened  a  Gallery. 

Lujig*  Arno  Chdcdardini,  Ho.  7. 

'i1ie  intelligent  amateor  viill  find  theie  • 
Collection  of  Statnea,  both  origlDala  and  coplei^ 
artistically  executed. 

Pbixcipal  AVorkb  :~The  S(xi  of  TUlliim 
,  Tell ;  the  Young  Franklin  ;  the  Toang  Wob* 
ington ;  tbe  Young  ^Vhittti^ton ;  tbe  Toung 
;  NuiMiIeon ;  tbe  Young  Moaes ;  GariboldL 


LUCERNE. 


QALIQNANi'S 


ENGLISOHEE   EOF.—  HOTEL  i  NEW  PABIS  GUIDE. 

d'ASaLETEEEE.  I  — o— 

rn.prietor— JEAN   BEDEH.        '  Compiled  firom  the  best  anthoriUea.  tbtImI 

and  verified  by  perstmal  iDspectloii,  ani  U* 

rv^TTTu  T«    i.     A    Tji  X  11*  1  i.  '  roHged  on  an  entirely  new  plan,  ^th  Hv 

ryillH  Firet-mte  Kstablislimcnt,  very   and  Platea.    Royal  lOno.  lOt.  eZ  boDndTflr 
I.     well  reconimciidHl  by  tb(>  bent  clans  of   with  JMap  only,  It.  6cL  bound. 
'I'mvellcfH,  is  situated  close  to  the  Stoanicre'  ,  r  ^„j«_  .  tt,ui>v-Tv    MAoavA-n-    a.  nt*. 
l^ndlng.pUce,  and  rfa-A-ri*  tlie  Jlallway  Sta-  ;  London  :  biaiPKIS,  AlABSHALL^  ft  CO^ 

tlons,  on  tbe  loveliest  position  of  tlko  Lake,  \ — • ■ 

with  superb  views  of  the  UIgi,  Fllatns,  Alps. '  ,  ■    ■  ■_  B  ff^  A  Wkm 

and  Cilncirrs;   contains  several  Salouns,  62  <  f\\J  I    I  bRDAIVlB 

comfortable  ItiNmis,   Smoking  aud  Reading  :  ' 

Jtooms,  wbere  ore  French  und  English  news-  , 

»*•«""  H.  A.  KRAMERS, 

Charge  for  Booms  per  diem,  Ifr.  60c.  i    importer  of  Foretgn  Bookfc 

to  Sir. 

Table  d'Hote;  at  1    ...    8£r.         ^^'-^'^I?  •H"???*»'''2'^^*5"* 

A.«A  A*  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Onldee,  Bas- 

»»  »»        Z  S  *  '    ]S'        '  dkkkb'8    •  Beischandbiicber,'    and   Hctds-  i 

ft  tt        7'30  .  .    Sfr.         '  cHEL's '  Telegraph,'  always  in  Stock.  j 

^      .  «.       .  .  „  .."  Enolith,  J^Yenck,  and  Gennan  fiooka  i» 

The    •  Tima;  *  Gafypnam,*  ^VJndepen-  \  ported  Weekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  Ke* 
dance^*   the    •  HuniXl    and  olYiet    QiOTDaan,    %ook8  kept  In  Store.  | 

French,  and  American  papeT^  axe  lii>sft\x  V>t  \ 
tbe  Reading  Room. 


kept 

VI,  ^YU^iaaCHE  HASH. 


ISflS.  HURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


By  Appointment  to  B.R.H.  ^gg~    The  Prince  of  Wales. 

ALLEN'S    PORTMANTEAUS. 

37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

njiUBTEtATXI)  CATAIiOOnEBofSOOASTICLIiaFoBt  Free. 


AIJLSS'S  BOIID  LADTS 

VAHOSAHT  VABBBOBE 

DBEBSUTQ-CASE.  ?OBTIUIIT£Air. 


'  Allen's  Barrack  Furniture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers  joining.  Post  Free. 

FRIZE  UEDAL  AWARDED,  1862, 

FOR    GENERAL   EXOtV.V^t^*^ 
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I  R  E  L  A  N  D. 


\ 


POBTRUSH. 

THIS  Tlotel  is  beantifullv  situated,  having  an  unintemipted 
view  of  :b«  ATLAXTX  OrcAS,  the  'siast'a  Cxzsewat,  tiw  SKBBm^  nd  Loct^  totu. 

It  contains  upwards  of  100  Apartments^ 

PrlncipftLy  Ikdng  tbe  Sea. 

A    NOBLE    COFFEE-ROOM, 

wi-Ji  r^rawUig-Room  attached,  equally  available  for  Ladles  and  Gentlcnien. 

Table  d'Hote  daily  during  the  Season. 

Caiiiue  and  Winea  Flnt-CIau.  Terma  moderate.  fVaidi  ipofcen. 

THE  SEA  BATHS, 

Kecenilj  r'  built  on  the  Hotel  Groandi»  b7  ^'  Bbowx,  wUI  be  foond  to  oontaia  twej 
mclern  Improvement  Separate  Apartmenta  for  Ladies  and  Goitlemcn.  Hot^  Gold,  Shower, 
and  rxfuche  Batfaa.  The  saperint«Dd?nta  in  eocfa  Department  being  peopla  <tf  e^perkHH^ 
vloitora  to  the  Baths  maj  depenri  on  every  attention. 

Kxt«:riBive  fsostlng  and  Livery  Eetahlinhment  In  connection  with  tiw  HoteL 
A  Vehicle  to  the  Giant'i  Causeway  and  back  dally  during  the  Seaaon. 
Vititari  to  the  IMd  art  rttpetitfuViy  r&jwated  to  be  particular  in  inquiring  for  ike  ASTBJM 
ARMS  llOTKL  f/mnibus.    It  atttnds  all  Sttamen  and  Traxnt,for  the  eonceyanee  qf 
Pautvytrt  to  Vu  UoUl/ree. 

J.  BROWN,  Pbopbietob. 

Portrtuh  is  the  neareU  RaUwaj/  Statitm  to  tke  GianfM  Ctaiuaeajr. 


London  and  South-Westem  Railway. 

LONDON  STATION,  WATERLOO  BRIDGE. 

The  Cheap  and  Picturesque  Boute  to 

PARIS,  ROUEN,  HONFLEUR,  AND  GAENi 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON  and  HAVRE. 

Every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  the  last  Train  from  London  at  9  pjn. 

Fare*  thrcughout  (London  and  PariK)^FiBST  Class^  SO/O  ;  Skoobd  Ci.Aai^  22/0> 
llUum  Tkkett  (available  for  one  montb)— Fan  CLaas,  50/  ;.Skx»d  CLktm^  96/. 


JERSEY,  GUERNSEY,  AND  ST.  MALO, 

MAUi  S£BVICE« 

Vid  SOUTHAMPTON— The  favmrite  Route. 

Evezy  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday. 

Farei  throughout  (London  and  Jersey  or  Guernsey)— 32/0  Fcbst  ;  2S/0  SB00in>  C^LAfls. 
Jtetum  THckets  (availablo  for  One  Month)— 4k8/0  Fibst  ;  or  S8/0  Seodvd  Clam. 

The  Last  Train  from  London  in  time  for  the  Steamers  leaves  at  9  ji.m. 

For  Airther  Information  apply  to  Mr.  De  VouUe,  3,  Place  Venddmeb  Fariaj^-Mr.  Jju^^taS, 
41,  Grand  Quai,  Havre. — ^M.t.  TLiwcolt,  Honfleur. — Mr.  E.  D.  Le  Gontenr,  Jeney^ — Mr. 
Ipenccr,  Guernsey. — Gapludn  OaraAVn,  ^^.^alQ. — Qt  tA  Mr.  £.  K.  Oommx,  StMm  BMiset 
iaperintendent,  EkmfhBinptxm. 
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FURNITURE 


FOR 


II^DIA,     OHIINA,   Sec. 


Uann&ctnre,  ESPECIALLT  FOR  EXTREME  CLIMATES, 

SOLID    MAHOGANY    FURNITURE, 

Entireljr  free  from  Veneer.    A  large  general  assortment  always  on  view. 


In  the  Choicest  Designs.    2500  Bedsteads  kept  in  Stock, 


mhu  ^  $or$ 


'^TxUni   '^oxBt^Kxx   Parttrjess 


Prerentt  the  material  from  felting  into  a  mass,  as  is  the  case  in  all  ordinary 
Hattreases.  The  Patent  Mattresses  are  made  of  the  very  best  Horsehair,  are 
thidEer  than  usual,  and  the  prices  are  but  a  trifle  higher  than  those  of  other  good 
Mattresses. 


ILLUSTRATED   OATALOaUES 

Of  Bedsteads  and^  Bedroom  Furniture,  designed  for  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  sent 

Post  Free  to  every  part  of  the  World, 


'^     BEDSTEAD,  BEDDING,  AND  BEDBOOM  FUBNITITB:^ 
■•  ,  MANXJFACTUBEBS. 

;       196,  197,  198,  TOTTENHAM-COURT-lLOiJ),  "U^^T^"^  -»  "^ 
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lUrtb  ^ritisb  iC  ^trcantilt  Insurants  €0mpang, 

ESTABIiISHED  in  1809.    ^c   * 

Incorporated  by  Eoynl  Charter  and  Specicd  Acts  of  Parliaments 


CAPITAL,  TWO   MILLIONS/ 

ACCUMULATED  FUNDS £2,754^7. 

ANNUAL  BEVBNUE  £712,84a 


DIBSCTOBS. 

JOHN  WHITE  CATER.  E§q.,  Chaimin. 
CHAS.  MOIUUSON,  Esq.,  JHpvty  Chairman. 


P.  Du  Prt  GRENKELL.  Esq. 
A.  KLOCKMANN.  Esq. 
JOHN  MOLLETT,  Esq. 
J.  S.  MORGAN.  Esq. 
J.  H.  W.  SCHRODER,  Esq. 


JAS.  DU  BUIS60N,  Ef q. 
GEORGE  YOUNG.  Esq. 
A.  H.  CAMPBELL,  Esq.  M.P. 
PHILIP  C.  CAVAN.  Esq. 
GEORGE  G.  NICOL,  Esq. 


Manager.-G.  H.  WHYTING.   |   Foreign  Superintendent.-G.  H.  BURNETT. 

Manager  of  Life  Department.— A.  J.  RUSSELL. 

Secretary.— F.  W.  LANCE. 

General  Manager.— DAVID  SMITH. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  on  which  this  Company  was  founded,  and  on  which  it 
continues,  to  act,  combine  the  system  of  Mutual  Assumnce  with  the  safety  of  a 
lai-ge  Protecting  Capital  and  Accumulated  Funds,  and  thus  afford  all  the  facilities 
and  advantages  which  can  pi-udently  be  offered  by  any  Life  Assurance  Office. 
Under  these  principles  the  business  of  the  Company  continues  rapidly  to  increase. 

NINETY  PER  CENT,  of.the  WHOLE  PROFITS  is  divided  among  the  Assuitd 
on  the  Participating  Scale. 

The  PROFITS  are  divided  every  five  years.  NEXT  DIVISION  31st  December, 
1870. 

POLICIES  INDISPUTABLE  after  Five  Yeai-s. 

Every  facility  given  for  Foreign  Travel  and  Residence. 

ANNUITIES  of  all  kinds  are  granted,  and  the  Rates  fixed  on  the  most'  favour- 
able terms. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

PROPERTY  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Insured  at 
the  most  moderate  Rates. 

The  NETT  PREMIUMS  for  1867  amounted  to  £333,984. 

The  INCREASE  on  the  amount  of  Fire  Insurance  Duty  paid  by  this  Company 
during  the  year  1866  as  compared  with  1865  was  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Company  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

Prospectuses  and  eveiy  information  can  be  obtained  at  the 

C^irf  mm : 

LONDON:    61,  THREADNEEDLE   STREET,  E.C. 
9,  West-End  Office:   8,  Waterloo  Place,  S.'W. 

JEZDINBURGH :  64,  PRINCES  STREET. 
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BERNE  (Switzerland). 


J.  H.  HELLER'S  EXHIBITION 

OF  HIS  CELEBRATED 

MUSICAL   BOXES 

OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

And  of  SCULPTURES  in  WOOD,  SWISS  WOOD 
MODELS  and  ORNAMENTS  in  the ! 

richest  Style. 


Mr.  J.  E.  HELLEK'*at  Berne,  Manufacturer  of  the  celebrated 
Swiss  MUSICAL  BOXES  with  the  latest  improvements,  &c.  &c., 
"begs  to  invite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  England,  travelling  in 
Switzerland,  to  visit  his  well-known  Establishment  at  Berne,  where  will 
be  found  the  largest  and  richest  assortment  of  his  celebrated.  MUSICAL 
BOXES,  playing  from  2  to  75  airs,  with  or  without  Chimes,  Drums, 
Chimes  and  Oastagnettes,  Celestial  Voices,  Mandolines,  Expressives, 
&c. ;  and  an  extensive  Selection  of  Swiss  SCXTLPTUSES  IN  WOOD, 
Swiss  Chalets,  Cuckoo-clocks,  Drawing-room  Clocks,  Table?,  Chairs, 
&c.,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful  bi-anch  of 
Manufacture.  

Mr^  HeUer's  Correspondent  and  Sole  Agent  for  Grjat  Britain  and 

Ireland  and  tJie  Cdcnles  is 

^    .MR.   F.  W.  HEINTZ   IN  LONDON, 

« 

102,  London  Wall,  E.C., 

to  whom  purchases  made  of  Mr.  Heller  will  be  forwarded  exclusiveVs 
-   'and  who  will  be  happy  to  undertake  the  safe  delivery  of  all  ar  v 
'  intrusted  to  his  care. 


i«  «rKurt  HiJ^»iX«  iC'TXiEHaL 


HOTEL    VITTORIA. 


Tint  H'-CtL.  itiuba«c  ii  I?!:':.  oLri^tMs  i.  r.iicii:iijac  iiuaiLim:  jl  tut  fm 

j.'«'juK.-uid  «ufclM  iJiD  *^  eitietaib  triTcQen  ji  tiit  matt  ■mft^-upni 
Uk'.jm;  w*a  trart.  wjtii  a  4a*  s^shxd  U*  vxuomr  wmt  pn£t  2y  laie  "^'^Inn 
M,i.<  tiernot  vf  Wh  M*JUcl,  aiid  jet  l*  funohUd  iritii  mbiUcx  jubb  and  a 


«. 


I>  I  J  o 


HOTEL    DU    JUR]A, 


\ 


MR.    DAVID,    Proprietor- 

Tiiii  licrtcl,  which  has  been  ooDsiderably  enlarged,  is  a  first-claflB  I 
hoiue,  aiid  the  nearest  to  the  Railway  Station.    Contains  five  Salom^  I 
Hixty  Bofl-rooms  en  iuite^  for  famlHes,  Drawing-room^  Smoking-room*  I 
Table-d'h6te ;  Private  Service.  Carriages  for  Drives;  Qnmibos  toallihe  I 
Trains.    French,  English,  and  German  Papers.     English  and  German  I 
Bpoken.    Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel,  where  English  Bank  Notes  can  f  ^ 
»  exchanged,    A  first-rate  cellar  of  the  finest  Burgundy  Wines.  I 
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FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIQN    PRICES. 

^TaAYELLEBitf  may  save  eqwnse  and  trouble  by  purohiBiDg  Foreign  Books  im 
England  at  the  same  prices  at  which  tli^y  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

hare  poUiahed  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock  :— 


1  OLASSIOAI.  OATALOaXTE. 
2.  THBOLOaiOAL    OATA- 

Loo-ni:. 

8.  FRENCH  OATALOaXTB. 

4.  aSRMAN  OATALOanE. 

6.  EUROPEAN      UNGXTISTXO 
OATAIiOanE. 

6.  ORIBNTAI.    OATALOaXTE. 

7.  ITALIAN  OATALOaUE. 

8.  SPANISH   OATALOaXTE. 

9.  ART-CATALOGXTE.  Art,ArGhi. 

teeture,  Fainting,  Illustrated  Books. 


10.  NATURAL  HISTORY 
OATALOaUE.  Zoology,  Bo- 
tany, Geology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, &c. 

11.  MEDICAL  CATALOaXTE. 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Depen- 
dent Sciences. 

18.  SCHOOL  CATALOaXJE.  Ele- 
mentary  Books,  Maps,  &c. 

18.  rOREIGN  BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases. 

14.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS. New  Books  and  Recent 
Purdiases. 


ANT  CATALOGUE  SENT  FGST'FREB  FQB  ONE  STAMP. 

WHiIJAMS  &  NOBOATB,  Importers  of  Foreign  Books, 

14,  Hbmsu&tta  Street,  Covemt  Garden,  London,  and 
20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 

QENEVA, 

MOULINIE   AND   LEGEANDROTS 

WATOHMAKma  ESTABLISHMENT, 

Founded  in  the  Tear  1809, 

23,  Quai  des  Bergues,  Geneva,  and  99,  Strand, 

(OjypoHU  Easter  BM^)  Londm. 
CHRISTIAN   LANQE,   Sole  Agent. 

THIS  respectaUt  firn^  one  of  the  oldest  in  Geieva,  lecommends  itself  for  its 
excellent  productions  in  WATCHMAKiNa,  for  which  it  has  obtained  first-class 
prizes  at  nearly  all  the  UniTersal  Exhibitions.  Thejr  are  makers  to  nearly  all 
Eui'opean  Courts. 

FLORENCE, 

MeMTSs  Anthony  Sasso  d;  Son,  Artists, 

4,  VIA  DI  BOEGO  0GNI8SANTI, 

y^  DiellligftMNd  with  Medals  at  the  Itelkn  Exhibition  of  1861,  keep  the  most  beautiful  and 
Jridk  PHvate  Qallery  in  the  City,  of  audent  and  modern  original  pictures,  eopies  of  the  most 

2  celebrated  ptotares  in  the  Pablic  Galleries,  water-colour  paintings,  and  OMUtiiUl  ancient 
<!arved  cabinets,  &C.  i 

5  ENQLISH   SPOKEN. 

J^ftnU  and  Cferretpondenti  in  EnffUmd  and  AmeHea-^ 
J.  b'EL.  McORACKBN.  38,  Queen  Street,  Gannon  Street.  London,  E  C.  ..^:^ 

DUNCAN,  SHIRMAIf,  Ac  CO.,  and  Mesax  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN^  ^i.Cft^'S^*^^ 


'*  UTisutTi  Ejjr:&>:«  az 


HEIDELBERa 

PRiHCE     CHAR'^ES     HCTE 
▼T7-I  TEL  i-LTT  TJT^  'A  ZEL  iT.'Jk"*. 

1       '"'  jtiini  1  iM  ?~n3<»  Kii  >riii-sm  i/Viuw  tad  1'. 


'■^.r    -y -Um  Ol«>t.      1:    UIf!1i«.na   aC7>  Kill  BIAI  aQlftr3B£CI  l^lJ. 


BERLIN. 


HOTEL.    D'AXGrLETERRE, 

t.  7LACB  AV  BZK  BAUACAfilMIli  t. 
i.TVAT/.:'  :5  T-:i.  rrsm  asl  luxz  thaaxt  fast  «» 

iUAun^v  'Mkru  au    JtrfwVwii  «f  Her  BriniA  H^^'s '. 

B.  8IKHKIiI8T,  Proprietor. 


DARMSTADT. 

HOTEL  DE  DAKMSTABT. 

Peopktetor— Mb.  L.  WEIN'ER. 

f  il-.^r-CLASS  KSTABLLSHMf^XT  FOB  FAMILIES  AND  TOUBISTS. 
;::.0.>MMfc;>'DABLE  IN  ALL  ££SPEXn^ 


FRANKFORT  O. 


MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

rBOFurroK  or 
THE    BOMAlf    EMPEBOB    HOTEIa, 

bttffft  to  reoommeiid  his  Hooae  to  English  TxmTellen. 
I'hift  hrii^e  and  well-situaied  Establishment  is  oondacCed  under  the  immediate 
m\rt'.riuU:iu[nnce  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newlj  famished  with  every  comfort,  m^ 
4  WW  splendid  Diuin^foom. 

The  **  liOMAN  Emi'Kror"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  and  other  high 
liC'iHouages.     The  following  have  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

H.M.  THE  KING  AND  QUEEN  OF  WURTEMBERG. 

H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

H.U.n.  THE  CROWN  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  OLGA  OF  WURTEMBERa 

HJ.H.  THE  ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA.    &c  &c  &c 

^  Table-d'hdte  at  1,    111.  SOkr.  Breakfast,  «2kr. 

6.    211.  Tea,  «2kr. 

Bed  Rooms,  from  lll«  to  ZtL 
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REMARKABLE  CUBE  of  CAFT.  SAI7NDEBS0N. 

**  Ckronide  Office,  Ooleraine,  Jamuaj  20th,  1868. 

**  GmrLKifSN.— A  remarlutble  cMe  of  Rbennutlam  bM  come  ander  my  notice  to-dav,  and, 
u  I  have  permisskn  to  aend  U  to  70a  tx  paUkatloB.  I  do  ao^  hoping  it  may  benefit  oUien. 

•*  Hr*  WlHiam  Saondenoiv  Gaptain  of  the  acbooner  •  Mary  Maria.'  of  Newoastle-oo-Tyne. 
at  praient  taking  in  cargo  at  Portnuh,  parchaaed  of  me  a  box  of  PABB'S  LIFE  PILLS,  and 
he  told  me  that  three  months  ago  he  wu  obUfed  to  we  cmtohee  to  enaUe  him  to  walk,  and 
that  he  saflered  greatly  from  Kheomatism.  A  IHend  of  his,  seeing  him  in  this  sad  state, 
advised  him  to  try  PABB'S  PJLL3;  he  did  so^  and  before  he  had  ihiisbed  taking  the 
first  box  he  threw  aside  the  cmtches.  He  is  now  active  and  strong,  and  can  walk  milea 
without  reating.  Since  he  oomroenoed  taking  the  PiUa  he  hat  gained  eleven  poimda  in 
weight  lodB  yoimger,  and  feeli  better  in  eveiy  way. 

**  I  am.  Gentlemen,  yonrs  truly  J.  M'GoacBn." 

Sole  Proprietors,  T.  B0BEBT8  k  00^  8,  Oraoe  Oonrt,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
PABB'S  LIFE  PILL3  may  be  obtained  of  aoy  Medicine  Vendor,  in  bozea,  if.  l^d^  Sc  9d., 
and  in  Funily  PiMketSb  lU.  each.   DlrectSoos  with  each  box. 

BRISTOL. 


ROY^X.    HOTEIL., 

COLLEGE    GREEN. 

Containing  120  Apartments,  situate  in  the  moat  pleasant  part  of  the  City,  near  all  the 
Public  Buildings,  and  in  the  main  tborough&re  irom  the  Railway  Station  to  Cliftou. 

(FAMILY  AKD  COMMEBCIAL.) 

W.  8WANSOir»  Manager. 
The  Bxiftol  College  Oreen 

Hotel  Comfaay,  Limited. 

LYNTON,   NORTH    DEVON. 
THE  VALLEY  OF  ROOKS  HOTEL. 

JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor, 

This  First-clafls  Hotel  combines  with  Moderate  Charges  all  necessary  means  for  the  accom- 
modation and  comfort  of  Families  and  Tourists.  The  Private  Sitting  Kooms  range  in  a  long 
front,  overlooking  the  Sea,  and  looUnic  into  the  Private  Oronads  of  the  Hotel.  Here  the 
visitor  commands  extensive  and  onintemtpted  views  of  the  Bristol  (%annel,  (he  Welsh 
Ooast,'and  the  Valleys  of  the  Flast  and  West  Lynn,  &o.  The  Hotel  is  also  most  conveniently 
situate  as  a  centre  for  the  visiting  of  all  the  places  of  interest  in  the  district. 

Good  Pott  Uortsi  and  Carriageg  of  various  deKriptiont  are  kq:t. 

Coaches  during  the  season  to  llflracombc,  Barnstaple,  and  the  West  Somerset  Railway. 

BORDEAUX. 


h6tEL  DES  PRINCES  ET  DE  LA  PAIX. 

GR^MAILLY  FILS  AIN^,  Proprietor. 

This  is  an  Hotel  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  facing  the  Grand 
Theatre  and  the  Prefecture. 

JSxoellent  Table-d'h6te  at  S)x.    Restaurant  and  Private  Dinners  at  moderate 
prices.     The  Times  newspaper. 

Correspondents  in  London — ^Messrs.  J.  &  R,.McCrackeN,  38,  Queen  S^^"^^-* 
Cannon  Street,  £.0.  ^ 

N  JJ. — The  various  type*  t)f  the  Mjbdoc  Wines  may  be  tasted  in  this  H.^^^ 
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MILAN. 


HOTEL  GRA^NDE  BRETAGNA, 

VIA  TOBm. 

Vmr  tlM  Gattednl.  in  the  oentre  of  Um  City. 

Thh  old-eBtabUslied  Hotel,  much  imnroTed  of  late,  ii  dMn,  oomfbrtable,  and 
with  modcntt  durgw,  done  to  the  Eoglhh  Church.  Newspapen  (*  The  Timet' 
and  *  Galignaoi '),  TabliMrh6te,  and  Baths.    English  spoken. 

N.B.-- The  Omniboa  o£  the  Hotel  is  alwars  in  atteodanae  at  the  Raihray  Station. 

ELECTRICITY    IS    LIFE. 

NATUBE^  Bemedy  Tendered  applicable  to  the  Cure  of  all 
NERVODB  AILMENTS,  INDIQ18TI0N.  HEAD  OOXPLAINTB.  DEPRESSION  OF 
SPIRITS.  GIDDINESS,  fco.  te.,  by  meaaa  of  THE  PATENT  SLEGTKIC  BELTS»  which 
supply  the  system  with  VITAL  ELEICTBIGITT,  and  that  Without  useless  mschines, 
batteries,  ihocks.  plaisa  or  wiirti 

FuU  dOaSUfnt,  Osll  or  write.  Mr.  H.  jAxn  (Medlosl  .Eleotridsn  to  the  HoipltalB), 
Ferqr  Hoase,  Bedfoid  Square^  London. 

ELECTRICITY. 

This  Life  InTtcoraior  acts  not  only  on  the  diseased  or  relaxed  Yeoieis,  but  also  on  the  BkK^ 
snpplytag  the  system  with  vital  ELROTKICITY,  thus  sroodng  and  equalising  the  vital 
Forces,  nod  moreover  is  sanctkmed  snd  approved  by  the  liMwst  Medical  authorities.  Vidt 
Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  slso  *  Fhliosophical  'I'rsHsettcn^*  *  Lsnoat,'  *  Medlosl  Times.'  &c  Ato. 

These  records  are  a  Qnarsntee  to  Invalids  aa  to  the  SAFiSTY  and  EFFICACY  of 
ELECTRICITY  which  may  ba  tested  G&ATiS. 

iUtten  reoeiss  prcm^  utUmiUm^ 

~  _  II  --       —         —  11- 

GENOA. 


HOTEL  DES  QUATRE  NATIONS. 


CEVASCO  BBOTBBBSy  Proprietors. 

This  Hotel  can  \»  ftiongly  lecommeDded:  it  is  in  one  of  the  best 
situations  in  Genoa,  and  travellers  ¥rill  find  there  veiy  good  rooms, 
moderate  charges,  cleanness,  excellent  Table-d'h6te,  as  well  as  private 
service,  with  great  attention  and  civility ;  the  comfort  of  visitors  beings 
consulted. 


^*»^y^>^'^'S»»»»^W 


ErigUdv  spofcqyv  h<|  tfte  IVityrfefer. 
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SWITZERLAND, 

FALLS  OF  THE  EHINE,  near  SCHAFFHAUSEN. 

h6teij    soh^veizerhof 

{formerly  HoUl  Weber), 
Mr.  WSaSNSTBIN,  Proprietor. 

THIS  largv  and  ja'stlj  renowned  fint-dass  EetnUifthniene,  moet  chnrmingly  sKawteif 
opposite  the  celebrated  fklli.  nd  ■mronnded  bj  beantifal  gardens  and  shaded  walks, 
eenmands  flplendid  views  of  the  gladen  and  of  the  lovely  soenery  aroand. 

It  Is  venr  eleaa  and  oomfbrtable.  The  SCHWEIZGRHOF  will  be  fonnd  to  merit  ita 
hl|^  reputation  and  tbecootfnned  patronage  of  English  visitors.  Ladies'  Siitlng-room,  Read- 
ing, Billianl,  and  Smoking  rooms.    Knglist 

ihtweek,   (>oqnet-groaDd.    Goodflsh^ 


ing,BilUarrl.  and  Smoking  rooms.    KngUbBh  Gbonh  Service  in  the  UoteL  Boardkn  iakm  bf 


INTERLAKEN. 

■  0« 

HOTEL    BELVEDERE. 

KEPT  BT 

J.    M  U  L  L  E  R. 

■  01 


THIS  First-lass  Establishment  has  long  been  renowned  as 
one  of  the  most  comfortable  and  best  managed  Hotels  in  Switzer* 
land. 

Beautifully  situated,  with  splendid  views  of  the  Jungfran, 

Large  and  small  apartments.    The  principal  European  newspapers, 
including  the  *  Times '  and  *  Galignani.* 

Good  Table  and  active  Attendants. 


NUREMBERQ. 


hOtel  de  baviere 

(BAYEBI80HEB  HOF). 

THIS   old-established,  first-class,  and  best  situated  Hotel,   In  '^'^  , 
centre  of  the  town,  close  to  th^  river,  contains  raitea  of  apartments   *^^ 
single  rooms,  all  elegently  furnished  in  the  new  style.    It  is  patrooiiad  ^"^^i?^^ 
most  distinguished  families.    Englkh  Divine  Service  duiing  the  season.  Jf^aj*-^*** 
newspapers.  Carriages  in  the  Hotel    Omnibus  to  and  from  ^adft.  Xxeto*   1I4^<***^ 
and  fixed  prices. 


HURRArS  HAin>BOOE  ADTEBTtSEB. 


».?, 


FRANKFORT  O.    M. 

PEI2&-1IEDAIH         V,  ,P         LONDOir,    1808. 

ARMS 

of  the  Oitfof 

FRIKKFOBT, 


MEDAL 

FRIEDRICH   BOHLE] 

ZeU  M  (next  door  to  the  Foet-OfllM). 
MANUFACTORY    OF    STAQHORN. 

FuKHiTuuE  OF  STBBT  DEKisiFTios,  u  Sofu,  Cluun,  TaUea,  fto. 

CaAKDKUBBs,  Tabls  AND  Hand  Cahdubtiokb,  Sboodng-tackle,  InbtaiA 

Faper-kniTes,  Penholders,  Seals,  Knirei,  fto.    Riding-whips,  Oi« 

and  Holders,  Pipes,  Matoh-boxes,  PiMrte-momudes,  Caid-oaeee,! 

meteiB,  Ac. 

OoBLKTs,  CAiiDi.B-8citBRMS,  FtoDSBa  AXD  Gmnn  or  Avdials,  executed  iH 

Biedin|eT,  HSne,  sud  others. 
Bbooohes,  Bbacelkis,  Earrings,  Shlrt^pins,  Stnds,  'BnttoDS, 
Stag  and  Deer  Heads  with  Antlers  attawed  to  tlie  SkolL 

CAKVBD  WOOD-WORK  (Vieniohene). 
FuBNTruBz  AND  Fanct  OBncra  of  every  description. 

Ot^sK  for  a  Complete  Set  or  for  any  qnantity  of  Fuxhituu  wiS  I 
promptly  execnted. 

TOKD  PBicn, 
Tha  Agents  In  Lcmdcm  en  Utscn.  3.  vA  B.  lI*'C!KAiCiKnt,  3^ 
Strsel^  Cumon  Btreet  ^wt. 


HtJBRAT'S  BANIffiOOK  jLDTXBTISER. 


FRANKFORT    O.    M. 


I'RIEDRICH   BOHLEE, 


No.  64, 


Bin>nLB8  (OsvutKHTAL  Clocks)  of  otwt  deecripdoa,Vasea,  Oobleta,  Antique 

and  Hodmi  Statoettea  and  QiDnp*  <a  Animala,  Inksbuids,  Papa-weigbu, 

fto.  AUq  in  foDOiB,  OMt  Iron,  Galvuio-pladic,  &o. 
iMowx-CBiXimJami  BujfaH,  Tablx,  asb  Kaxd  CABDLssTiacB,  in  Bicoize, 

A«.  t  I^nupa  of  «T«r7  de«BiptM>n. 
'asm  Bsovn,  Mabooktst,  Liatheb,  avs  Hezbschadii  Articles. 
'oaaKLAOi  AND  BuTABSU-XBTAli  Oooi^  Liqneur-cliMU,  &c. 
^TBLLina  Dbbwd(o-ciuh  and  Bags,  fiaUroad  Companioiu,  Picnio-laelets, 

ereij  kind  of  Lkathxr  Ooom  and  ABTicLn  of  Ttatn  and  Ubx  for 

TRAVELLEB& 

''axot  Objbotb  of  tbe  greatest  TaHety  and  beauty ;  AlbnmR,  Boxes,  Fans, 

SmeUinR-bottles,  O^m  and  Bace-Glasges,  Ac.  &c. 
nperioc  Coima  of  the  Abiasxi  by  Danneoker,  and  the  Aiuuni  hj  Eibc 
Icot^  Eao  dk  Ooldohk  of  Jaaa  Uarie  Farina,  c^ipodte  the  JiiliobvSsii»a„ 


FIXXD   FBIOEB, 


Ths  Agenti  in  London  an  Ueam.  J.  and 
.not,  Oamion  Street  W«L 


.  UPCaMX^ 
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LUCBSHE. 

HOTEL   BEAU  RIVAGR 

Pa:  PWKT  >2 — Mb.  ED.  ST?.CB. 


T'H j.S  newly-^ftrablLrLe*!  Ho:el  b  fitted  ::p  with  eTeir  comfort, 

\>-'.'..'.'.  (\\:\^.*.  ll-v  r*  Boati^  Pnrate  SiIrTs*  for  '.»i:«  sad  luiilifs. 
.-    o.:  :.^-:.v.TD«.     ^'JH.     V*r>:T  of  Newspapers.     Mart  ferafwWcs  &tt«ndAQC^. 

DRESDEN. 

h6tel1de  saxe. 

Tins  celebrated  Fir8t-<5lass  Hotel,  kept  by  Mrs.  DORN  and 

-^  h«r  .>ONS,  has  been  reoentlj  oilarged  and  embdlishei,  coataias  150  Fnmt 
Itorim-s  with  200  Bedi,  and  ii  litaated  in  the  oentra  of  the  town,  at  the  New 
S'}  jaro,  in  the  imnediate  rkiBitj  of  all  the  enriodtiei.  TaUc^d'Hte  at  one  and 
four  o'clock,  in  the  Boet  vplcMUd  dining -rooaft  In  the  town.  Gamagee,  Bathir 
Reading  and  Smoidng  Room.    AnangHncnti  for  the  winter. 

LAUBAMNE. 

Hdtel  Gibbon :  Mr.  Ritter^  Propiietor. 

n^TIIS    Firet-olaas    Hotel,    highly   reoommended  in   evety 

-^  rcMpcct,  is  situated  in  the  best  port  of  the  town,  and  ooounands  the  finest 
and  moHt  extensile  riews  of  the  Lake,  the  Alps,  and  the  splendid  aoeneiy  arouod 
Lausanne.  The  terraced  garden  adjoinii^  tiie  flalle-i-mangv  is  nnanrpasaed  bj 
aiiy  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was  tiie  fitToorite  residence  of  Gibbon,  who  wrote 
h(*re  his  Historj  of  Rome.  From  the  eztendre  Garden,  which  la  ta^tefVUlj  laid  oat 
and  attached  to  the  Hotel,  the  view  is  most  grand  and  romantie.  In  fiict,  this 
house  will  be  found  to  give  rery  superior  acoommodation,  and  to  offtr  to  travalleri 
a  highly  desirable  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojonm. 

Paniion  at  Bedneed  Prieei  during  the  Winter. 
LAUSANNE. 


HStel  Richemont:  kept  by  Fritz  Ritter. 
T^HIS  Hotel  is  of  the  first  order,  worthy  of  the  highest  reoom- 

-^     mendatioDs,  and  in  a  situation  of  surpassing  beauty.    It  is  surrounded  by 
gAvdenB  and  promenades,  and  poB8e»K&  \)ttft  tA^vcitB^  of  baring  three  firoota  facing  J 
the  A  Jps,     Reduced  prices  for  ^totTV)^^^  %^«1  ^  «sA^«BsaA.^^i:e«B^  Wintv  eeason.   I 
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HEIDELBERG. 


A 


HOTEL    DE   UEUROPE. 

This  new,  magnificent^  first-rate  Establishment,  surrounded 
by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  the  view  of  the  Castle, 
and  the  very  best  situation  of  Heidelberg,  enjoys  already 
an  European  reputation. 

READING     ROOM, 

'Witli  Snfirlisli  and  ^mexdoan  Pa,pex*s. 

Bedueed  jprices  for  protracted  stay^  and  for 

the  Winter  Season. 

HiBFELI-OUJEB,  Proprietor. 
N£Aft   TO   LAUSANNE^ 

h6tel  beau  rivage. 

SITUATED  IX  ONE  OY  THE  MOST  BEAUTIFUL  SPOTS  OF 

THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 


LUCERNE. 

SWAN  HOTEL.— This  Hotel,  in  the  very  beet  situation, 
enjoys  a  bigb  character.  Mr.  HiEFELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  to  the  later  years 
a  great  many  to^yrorementfl^  and  does  Us  poBible  to  offer  ttf  his  Tldtors  a  comfbrtable 
home.  An  ekgant  newLsdlei*  Drawing-room,  besides  a.Rea4ln0-rooin  and  SoM^tog-room. 
By  a  week's  Bojonm,  pention  amngements*     Cold,  Warm,  and  Shower  Baths. 

FLORENCE. 
BRIZZI    AND    NIOOOLAI'S 

Bfueiieal  !E2ista,l>lii8lunLeiit. 

PIANOFORTES,  OfItoEb^BEST  MAKERS, 

FOB  a^LB  AND  ON  mBB. 

GENERAL   DEPOt  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTa 
Xtalian  and  Ifmreivi  Mnsto* 

JAoCmI  Ltmdling  LfbrsKj. 

PIAZZA  MADONNA,  I     BBASOK  BO\S€E«k  Qftn«5\Ma%^ 

PALAZZO  ALDQIRANDINI.         |  \%  XllL  QKBASEtlCKi. 
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PENZANCE,    CORNWALL. 

MOUNT'S  BAY  HOUSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE,  CORNWALL, 

Hu  btCB  cractod  and  fitted  ap  txptmdj  m  a 
SEASIDE 

FAMEiT  HOTEL  &  FIRST-CLASS  LODGnf&.HOUSE. 

NO  expense  or  labour  bas  been  spared  bj  the  Proprietor. 
The  hotue  is  funiisbed  in  the  moft  modem  stjle,  is  well  m^iad  with  Bilt 
and  Cold  BaUu,  and  replete  with  ererj  aooommodatioa  soitaUe  for  TooriiCs  to 
W»t  ComwaU. 
Ail  the  Drawing  Booms  oommand  an  onintermpted  and  onsorpataed  view  of  that 

'  Beaateoosgem  set  In  the  sQTsr  sea,' 
.St.  Michael's  Meant,  and  the  whole  of  the  magnifioent  Baj. 

Invalids  will  find  in  Mountfs  Baj  House  the  oomibrts  of  a  home,  while  the 
beautj  and  salabritj  of  the  situation,  and  its  nearness  to  the  channing  walks  on 
the  sea-shore,  render  it  a  healthf  and  ddightfol  rasidenoe. 
Suites  of  apartments  for  famUies  of  diatittction. 

Cboioe  Wines  and  Ales.    Poet  Horses  and  CSmiageii. 

£.  LAVIN,  Pbofbietob. 

VICHY-LES-BAINS. 


A 


GRAND   H6TEL   DU   PARC, 

Proprietor,   MB.   6EBM0T, 
Opposito  tlM  Bftthi  and  tha  Paik. 

S  in  Paris  and  London,  Vichj  has  its  Grand  Hotd.    The  Grand  Hotd  da  Piic 
of  Vidij,  for  oomfort,  elegance,  and  conrenienoe,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  large 
Hotels  of  Paris  or  London.    Omnibus  and  Carriagea  at  the  Station. 

Separate  Snites  of  Apartments  for  Families. 

DIEPPE. 

h6tel  des  bains 

(MORGAN), 

FACING  ibe  Sea  and  Batbs,  of  tbe  ffi^best  Class,  qui 
thoroughly  recommandahle.  AkifepriTateHoonalaooatiiebeadifiirFamilitt 

MILAN. 

GRAND  HdTEL  DE  MILAN,  Grand  Cobso  dbs  Jardinb.— iij 
ezoeUeot  and  flrstdaos  lioiue.     Director,  Mr.  Gamujub  QAVona     160  Bedroosftj 
30  Dnwing-roomii   Tabto-dlidie,  4  ftanci^  wine  included 
£Q§^b,  German,  and  Yrench  spoken.   Omnibus  at  the  Btatjoa. 
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DIEPPE. 
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HOTEL    ROYAL, 

FACINa    THE    BEACH, 
Close  to  the  Bathing  Egtablishment  and  the  Parade. 

IT  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
IN  DIEPPE^  commanding  a  b^utiM  and  extensive  View  of  the 
Sea. 

Families  and  Gentlemen  yisiting  Dieppe  will  find  at  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  aooommo- 
dation,  at  very  reasonable  prices. 

The  Refreshments,  &c.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 
In  fact,  this  Hotel  fully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  &vourable  opinion 
expressed  of  it  in  Murray's  and  other  Quide  Books. 

TahU-^^ESU  and  Private  Dinners. 

mm  ■  l^i^lM  ■  ■  ■  .III  ^      -■■.  I   ■     ■        ■     ■■      ■■■— ^  ■■  ■       ■^—   I  I  ■  ■       ■  ■  —■■■■■■  ■    I    ■ 

PASSAGE    OF    MONT    CENIS. 


■••^ 


SnSA  TO  ST.  MICHEL 

(and  mot  vend), 

MR  JOSEPH  BORGO. 

Carnages  can  be  obtained  for  the  crossing  of  Mont  G^is,  from  Susa 
to  St.  Michel,  or  vice  vend^  on  application  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bobgo  at 

TURIN— Gnoid  Hotel  de  rEurope. 

SUSA— Hdtel  de  France. 

ST.  MICHEL— BaUway  Station  and  H6tel  de  la  Poste. 

Carriages  of  aU  kinds,  to  hold  2,  4,  5,  and  7  persons. 

Travellers  will  find  this  the  most  comfortable  and  least  fatiguing 
way  of  crossing  this  mountain,  the  passage  being  made  in  the  same 
tune  as  by  the  Coubiuu 

%*  TmeO/enwm  dkoam  find  at  (he  8Ua>Um  oj  8JLW/d^  «<^  ^V"^  ^^ 
Hb  BoBGO,  on  arrival  of  we  train. 


VENICE. 


^im 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 


^JIE  lArgeet  and  finest  Hotel  in  Tenioe,  most  ocniTenientlT 

-'-  «H.uaC«d  Mstr  the  Piaa  5.  1I«t«»  ad  ihe  priadrpd  thifiii^  IdO  Bed- 
roo— ^  Pfinte  SHtof-rMBS,  Bcadiif-nMn«  viik  Piviii  BDIiuA-raHB»  aad 
i^aMtivj^'Ttnm.  Btthi  «f  ercrr  ilywiijirioa,  gnat  wdwi  ibA  ckariiBei^  Svriv 
<r&  tjw  i^viM  lystcfli.    Om^ii  bk«  moderate  tkai  m  sy  ctfar  fimt-clMB  Hold. 


Arrvmgemetdg  for  Ft 
SscUsh  ipoken  bj  all  the 


MILAN. 


BEPOSrrOBT  OF  FINE  ABT8  ABD  Ain^QUITIES. 

4^ngl»^  ^tntg  iot  j$pmai  ai^  #attral  Infinmatbn. 

HOTEL   AOOOIOIOOATIOV   OS  FBITATE  APABTMEITS 

Secared  for  Families. 

Mb.  C.  MANINI,  10,  Coiuha  dbl  Giabpqh),  Vhjljx. 


LUCHON  (BAQN^RES  DE),  PYRENEES. 


Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londrai»lj 

Mr.  VDDAL,  Jun.,  Proprietor.  I  * 

Situated  opposite  the  Thermal  Establishment  or  Bath-iDoma.    This  ftntmritetflf^ 
first-rate  Hotel  affordi  exteiitwt  acooiiDmodation  of  the  t)eet  deseriptbn  for  a  faBpf 

number  of  visitors.    It  is  dd\^l^\]3^7  ViXAiXedL)  «Ok.^^irSl  ^  {aand  moit  oomfertiU(| 

for  Families  or  Gentlemen. 
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UL  MoinsB,  napmioi. 

This  fint'mte  Hotel,  mnch  freqnentod  by  Families  and  Oentlemeo.  dtoated  In  the  finest 
part  of  tbe  tonv^  near  Ilia  BallvajBUtfan  and  Proinenade,  li  reptola  with  ersiy  MBftnt : 
the  i^partmenti  an  taatefhUy  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  cleanUnesa, 
good  attendance,  and  reasonable  pricea.  Saloons^  Reading,  and  Refreshment  Rooms ;  Table 
d'Hdte  at  1  and  ft  o'dock ;  Breakasts  and  Dinners  at  all  hours.  Advantageous  arrangements 
made  with  Families  dnring  the  Winter  Season.  In  ^rant  of  tht  Hotel  there  is  a  floe  •ztenshre 
garden  and  large  oonrt^yard.  Baths  and  carrlagea  in  the  Hotel.  Omnibuses  and  carriagei 
belonging  to  the  Hotel  convi^nassengerstoand  from  the  Railway  Station.  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  GermsB  qpoken.    Modemto  prices. 

MILAN. 


9 
Just  opposite  the  PabUc  Qardfns. 

KEPT   BT  J.   StJABDI   AVD   CO. 

This  flfit4«te  Hotel  Is  fitted  up  with  eveiy  modem  appliance^  and  situated  in  the  finest 
part  of  Milan.  It  commands  a  mie  view  of  the  Promenade  near  to  the  Station,  the  Grand 
Theatre,  the  National  Museum,  and  the  Proteatant  Churdi.  Excellent  Table-d'bdte.  Charges 
very  moderate.  Baths  on  each  floor.  A  Sknoking  and  a  Reaifing  Boom  supplied  with  foreign 
newspaper!. 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  arrival  of  all  tnins. 

Xaiuigtr— 0.  VALLETTA. 


D  I  J  O  N> 

FBOIBOETOSS— BIPABD  BB0THZB8. 

Has  hem  newly  liamished,  and  eniireiy  Befitted  throughoMt. 

SITUATED  IN  THE  CENTRE  OF  THE  TOWN. 

LABOB  AND  tMALL  APARTMENTS.  OABDES  BBHIND  THB  BOTEL. 

TaUa-d*Hoto  at  10  ajn.  and  6  pjn, 

CARRIAGES    FOR    DRIVES    IN    THE    TOWN    OR    COUNTRY. 
N^.^-JMkfmr  tte  Oawtibia  qf  tte JiWd on  As mriMlqfiht  Train, 

VIENNA. 


LBOfOLDtTADT. 

Two  HMrfifii  rkhly  ftamished  ApartmentSk  vMying  In  pries  Dram  fO  Kreiitsne  to 
toge^  with  OolSvt,  BUIianUand  ttmekkiK  Boenit  also  Saloons  for  Beading  and 
n,  provided  with  all  the  best  Joomals  of  Enghmd^  Gennatty,  and  FYance.    Post 
^  Oovemmsnt  Telegraph  Oflloe,  and  Fhotogmphio  Stndio  on  the  Ptemlses.    Restaurant 
^.  carle,  at  fixed  prices  at  all  hours.    Elegant  carriages  always  ready  for  the  convenience 
tmvdlMSL  and  Omnibuses  constantly  running  to  the  Railway  Stattona.    This  Hotel,  the 
^est  in  l^anna,  offers  the  moat  desirable  advantagea  to  traveUers*  as,  irrespective  of  its 
j^i^aeilCBt  MoonmodaUoo^  11  li  sitoated  In  the  most  pleasant  and  finest  part  of  the  town. 
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FRUIBUKQ  in  Breegau,  Duchy  of  BcMlen. 

HdTEL  S0MM15R,  Zahrmger  Hof, 

Newlt  built,  qiposite  the  Station;  finest  view  of  the  Black  Forest  and  the 
Vosges ;  most  comfortable  and  best  house  there.    Baths  in  the  Hotel, 

Proprietor,  Mr.  G.  H.  SOMMER. 

BRACK'S  DOELEN  HOTEL— Situated  in  the  Centre  of  tBe  Town, 
and  most  oonveuleBi  for  Vlsiloca  oa  pisssnre  or  boshiess.  It  oonunsnds  a  splendid  view 
of  the  Qoays,  Ac.;  and, bfllag  ooBduoCed  oa  a  Uberal  seal%  It  is  patronised  by  the  highest 
classes  at  society  in  BoUaod.  It  is  also  much  fteqaratsd  bj  ftiglihh  Trsvellers  for  the  com- 
fort and  first-rafte  aoooimaodatlan  It  afftnds,  as  well  as  ft>r  the  invarOlble  civility  shown  to 
visittirs.    Carriages  lior  hire.    Tafale^*hAte  at  half-past  A,  or  dinner  k  la  carte. 

THE  GRAND  HOTEL  DE  SAXE,  Rub  Nbuve,  77  and  79,  is 
■dniirahlj  illaated  €k)se  lo  4|ie  Bo«leviii^and  Tbeatre%  and  ia  tiMB  nearest  H^ 
Railway  Scattoas.  The  Hotel  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  has  a  new  Dining-room  which 
will  contain  300  persons.  Fixed  prices:— Plain  Breakfiut.  li  franci;  Dinner  at  the  Table- 
d'hOte,  Bk  francs;  Bedrooms,  from  2  to  4  francs;  Service,  1  franc;  Sitting-rooms,  3  to  12 
francs ;  Steaks  or  Cntlets.  it  franc.  Travellers  most  beware  of  coadimfn  and  conductors  of 
omniboaes  who  eodesvour  to  drive  them  to  some  other  hoteL 

MENTON. 

prOTEL  DB  LA  MfiDITERRANEB,  Avenue  Victob  Emmanueu 

AA  — This  new  and  flr8t*xateHoid  is  situated  hiUSoath,  with  view  of  the  Sea.  Families 
will  find  it  a  most  desirable  reridence  for  its  comfort  and  cleanlinesa  **  Salon  de  Conversa- 
tion." Beadiuf-reon*  with  English  and  Forslgo  papers.  The  Servants  speak  Enc^isb  and 
other  huDgoages.    K.a— The  English  Chnrcfa  is  in  the  garden. 


■  1 1 


BIARRIT2. 

I         tot 

h6tEL   de    FRANCE, 

And  the  magnificent  Maison  Garderes. 

Fbofbibtob,  Mb.  GARDERES. 
rpHESB   two   first -plam   EstablisfanieiLtB   are   deligblfhllj 

•^  situated  on  the  Beach,  in  front  of  tiia  iBqpsrkl  Chftteao,  the  BatiM,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  ProBwnades.  They  are  furnished  in.  a  most  superior  style,  with 
every  comfort  and  conTcnieiioe  that  can  he  desired  by  Ei|^iish  or  American  Tra- 
vellers.    Moderate  charges.    The  Proprietor  speaks  English. 

Ottiiagti  te  IitBnitni  ia  tiM  Pjummm— A  flptia. 
TalMlli^to.    «T\MTInai*  newipaper. 
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TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTElIe  L'EUROPE. 

■ 

PROPBIETOR&- 

MESSES.   BOMTTI  AND    OASALEGGIO, 

Sitnated,  Place  da  Chateau,  opposite  the 

King's  Palace. 


rpHIS  unrivalled  and   admirably  conducted  Hotel 

■^  has  been  entirely  refumished  with  every  comfort,  and 
in  the  very  best  taste,  and  thus  peonliarly  recommends  itself 
to  the  notice  of  English  travellers. 

EXCELLENT  TABLE*D'h6tE  at  5^  o'clock. 

Without  Wine,  4  fr. ;  Dinner  in  Apartments,  6  fr. ;  Breakfast, 

with  Tea  or  Coffee  and  Eggs,  2  fr. 


REDUCED  TERMS  FOR  A  LENGTHENED  STAT. 

Ihterpreters  speaking  all  the  Enropean  Languages. 

CHABaSS   MOBEBATE. 


Hn  Omnibus  from  the  Hotel  will  be  found  at  every 

Train. 


K.B.— Alterations  and  embelliBbmenta  are  now  being  carried  ont  In  this  Hotel  which  will 
Snider  it  one  of  the  handsomest  and  moat  comfortable  in  Turin;  such  as  a  noble  YSQ»x\i\!^ 
i^rcase,  a  private  staircase  for  serrants,  electrio  bells  la  all  rooauK^wA^a  ^<vsc  \&  hs^wkA. 
^txaanod  to  deaden  the  aoond  in  the  Hotel,  new  oar|^tft,|co.  Ito. 


M 


rs  « 


c« 


Hix. 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


DORRELL  k  soys 


15,    CHABZNG    CBOSS,   B.W. 


RTerj  Is. 


f.:»s:.  ifTt:.  ? 


r—E  cs  t^  cv-t5 


f  *r:.'.t  i^£  I 


/:, 


THE    LATEST    EDITIONS    OF    MURRAY'S    HANDBOOKS. 


and  Fortisn  Btatioxiery. 
b'ioki  and  PTuriM  of  everj  deicriptiott«''TraTeIIiBg  laksUndSt  *ud  a  vt* 
ri*t J  of  other  Artielei  ueful  for  TraTellen. 


KVKIiY  8ATLT.DAY,  OF  AXY  BOOKSELLER  OR  NEWS  AQESn*. 

PBICE  THKETEFXarCK 

K'Uih  Ilaff-  Vearhj  Volwm  complete  m  tbe//,  wifA  TVJ^-Po^d  awl  /lubr. 

THE   ATHENiEUM 

JOURNAL    OK    ENGLISH    AND    FOREIGN    LITERATUffil 

SCIENCE,   AND  THE    FINE   ARTS. 

0;NTAiN8 : — Reviews  of  every  important  New  Book — Reports  of  the  Lcani^l 
SrH:ii!ti«!fi— AuiiiKNTiC    ACCOL'NTB    of  Scientific  Vojages  and    Ezpeditioni' 
FoicKioN  CoKKi':8i'ONDENCE  on  Subjects  relating  to  Literatore,  Sdenoe,  and .' 
— (*i(iTic'MiiB  ON  Art,  Music,  ajtd  Dbaxa — BioaRAPHicAL  Notices  of  i 
tiii^iiiKhed  Men — Original  Papers  and  Poems — ^Weekly  Gossip. 

THE  ATHEVJEim  is  so  condacted  that  the  reader,  however  distant,  ^\ 
reMpect  to  Literature,  Science,  and  Art,  on  an  equality  in  point  of  iafi>rmati(m 
the  bcMt-iuformed  circles  of  the  Metropolis. 

SulMcription  for  Twelve  Months,  13«. ;  Six  Months,  6«.  6d.     If  required  t»' 
sent  by  Post,  the  Postage  extra. 

OfEUsQ  tot  Advertdseinentfl^ '  | 

20.  WELLISQTO^  ^T«BSJ1,  ^\».K!Sa^  LONDON,  W.a 
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COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS. 
THE   ORIGINAL   AGENCY, 

BBTABLZBHIBD  1882. 

440,  WEST  BTBAND,  LONDON,  W.O. 

^atronized  by  fhe  Nobility  and  General  Travelling  Fublioi 


GENTLEMEN  and  Familief  going  abroad  an  retpectfbllf  infeimed  tliat  Conriara 
and  Trayelling  Servants  for  all  Countries  and  of  the  highest  character  and 
ezperienoe  may  as  heretofore  always  be  engaged  at  the  above  Agency,  where  none 
are  recommended  again  who  have  not  given  entire  satis&ction  to  their  previous 
employen,  thns  ensuring  to  parties  about  to  travel  who  may  honour  the  agency 
witii  their  patronage,  the  greatest  amount  of  usefulness,  civility,  and  respect  from 
those  whom  they  may  employ  through  it. 


MURRAY'S  AND   ALL  THE   OTHER   QUIDE8/ 

IIAPS^  DICTIONARIES,  DIALOGUES,  GRAMMARS,  &c., 

For  All  Cou2!rcBiBi» 

pORTMANIEAUX,  HAT^ASES,  and  all  sobts  ev  TRAVELLING  BA€S| 
And  all  the  Requisites  for  Tf»vellen,  are  kept  on  salo  at 

LEE  &  CARTER'S 
OBIGIHAL  OUIDE  ABS  TRAVELLEKS'  BEl^, 

440^  WEST  STBAEfD,  IiONDON,  W.O. 

{nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Cross  JBaHwai/), 

WHERE    ALL    INFORMATION    ABOUT    PASSPORT^    ROUTES    ^^« 

CAN    ALWAYS    BE    OVTMHILO. 


55  MTRSirS , 


LUCBRME. 


HaUSEB  BHC'THErS,  Pu>PBiET(»ft. 


Best  Situation  on  the  Qnay»  with  splendid  Tftew  of  the  cele- 
brated panorama  of  the  lAke  and  Monntaina. 

THE  high  reputation  which  this  eEtablishment  enjoys  among 
Tnrellen,  mud  cspedallr  EflglUh  and  American  ikmiliw,  m  tht  best  aai 
gtrrngat  aMaranoe  «£  iu  soperior  arraDgement  and  comfort.  Its  new  hnmenK 
LriniDT-RaoB,  with  a^JQuing  Gmrdea,  Saloi,  and  large  Buioar,  nttzaci  die  —^—ii^r" 
of  trery  Viutor. 

Badneed  Ftieei  CPeuum}  ire  maOe  finr  looier  liiiti  ia  tb»  eerlgr  ttdUtar 
partf  of  the  Beuoa. 


HOMBOURG. 

HOTEL  VICTORIA,  close  to  the  Springs  and  the  Knnaal,  is  one  of 
tlM  Itakvt  and  bMt  citwUed  Hotel*.  The  Pranirtor.  M.  GUETAYE  WKIGAND.  wW>  luM  bcM  fbr 
tnanr  jtmn  in  lint  !■■  Hoteli  io  Loodoo.  oflien  ii>  IbntUih  timvaUan  a  food  kivn^  with  t>««n-  cvofcit 
Evibuit  Talfte-dTiMa  «id  pjod  Wioee,  at  moderato  charc»L  ^loam  Balfat.  K.tL— .AU  kixkii d  Wlaa 
am  f-zfjr1»l  to  any  part  </  Eniiibiid,  r«rtieiilariy  bU  cxoellcnt  Spartrlinir  WiiMi  (nln  aad  dir  wbiA  •>• 
uiin*il7  prepared  fur  EnglwMl).  called  Victoria  Epaifclinr  MonDa  and  Hock.  " 

GENEVA. 

ILOTIEIX^  I>E   LA.   COTJKON1VE2, 

Pbofbietob,  G.  ALDINGER. 

THIS  PIEST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT,  just  newly  for 
nished  and  fitted  up  throughoat,  offers  Travellers  a  moat  extensive  view  d 
the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Mont  Blanc,  &c,  from  its  position  at  the  head  of  the  magn^ 
fjsent  new  bridge. 

Every  attention  paid  to  the  comfort  and  wishes  of  Families  and  GentlemOi 
Active  attendance,  good  cuisine  and  cellar.  Tables-d'Hftte  at  1,  5,  and  7  o*docL 
English  and  American  newspapers.     The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  meets  every  TiaiO' 

■         —  -  -  -       -■  -  -^^ 

ATHENS. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DES  ETBANQERS,  I 

•    'S«iJ[  the  Boyal  F^laoe.  | 

In  the  most  dcWghtfoV  i\l\ia!&cxv,  ovQoe^VA  >0(!k!&'6.Ai!}«l^«s^«!\>«,aeflr  the  Pslaoe.  Hie  best  H(rf 
In  Athens.  Moderate  pAoeA  \  \E|Q^  «x\j»v5asK^  &!!2L\ci^«i^  ^\k3vg&»  Best  guides  a.  l*o»^ 
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•  • 


ZURIjCH. 

HOTEL   BELLEVUE   AU   LAC. 

Proprietor:  C.  GUTEB. 

THIS  splendid  and  admirably  conducted  establishment,  situ- 
ated on  the  shore  of  the  Lake;  commandfl,  by  Its  onsarpMsed  poeition,  the  but  view  of 
the  Lake^  Alps,  and  Glaciers,  and  otfen,  by  its  superior  internal  arrangemrats,  the  comforts 
of  Private  Apartments  and  PabUc  Parloors,  with  careftal,  civil,  and  quiet  attendants— all 
desinhle  attracttoos  to  tnwllen  as  a  pkce  of  reaidenee  or  of  temporaiy  sqjoam. 

Fention  <U  nduoedpricei,  and  arrangemeiUt  vubde  for  famiUet from  October  to  Jid)f. 

Notice. — ma  Aportmenta  ikclHg  the  Iiake» 

BALE. 
HOTEL   DE3    TROIS    ROI8. 

Proprietob,  Mb.  WALD. 

THIS  ancient  and  justly-renowned  fmsilrclass  Establishment 
is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  Juka,  the 
Black  Forbst,  and  the  Vosges,  so  that  the  eye  may  with  one  glance  take  a  peep 
into  SWrrs8ERLAND,GERHANT,  and  France.  The  House  ii  comfiirtable  in  every 
respect  Reading  and  Smoking  Rooms  newlf  arranged.  Warm  Baths.  Mr, 
Wald  does  all  in  his  power  to  render  the  sojourn  at  his  house  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
The  Omnibuses  of  the  Hotel  are  always  in  attendance  at  the  Railway  Stations, 

LUGANO,   SWITZERLAND. 

HOTEL  ET  BELVEDERE  DV  PARC. 

Kept  bt  A.  BEHA. 

q^HIS  first-class  HOTEL  contains  150  Sleeping-Booms  and 

•1-  Saloons,  all  elegantly  furnished ;  **  Salons  de  reunion ;  an  English  chapel ;  and 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Gardens  in  the  country.  The  Hotel  is  very  agreeably 
0ituated  for  the  two  seasons.  During  the  winter  the  Hall  and  landings  are  wanned. 
Great  improTemoits  have  been  made  since  last  year,  by  the  addition  of  new  Fublio 
Booms,  and  numerous  Apartments  for  Families,  witJi  every  comfort  desirable* 

— 

BADEN-BADEN. 
V  I  O  T  O  It  I  A.     HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  lEr.  FBAKZ  GB08H0LZ. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  finest  built  and  best  fumisbed  Fiyst-olass 
Hotels,  situated  on  the  new  Promenade,  near  the  Eursaal  and  Theatre  ;  1^ 
commands  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden.    It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  bei^'^ 
Hotels  m  Germany.    The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent^  wUk  \it^'«!L\fv.  ^Wv«sAwb^ 
and  great  civility.    Prices  very  moderate.    ^Ti|^\«\k  «eA  ^sIOcax  ^voru^* 
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M«T. 


WIESBADEN. 


FOTJB  SEASOm  HOTEL  ft  BATHS. 

PBOPBISTOB,  DB.  ZAI3. 


THIS  First-Glass  Establishment,  eqnal  to  any  on  the 
Rhine,  is  in  the  hest  and  most  delightful  sitnation  in  the  Oreal  Bqiwre, 
opposite  the  Knmal,  the  Theatre,  the  FhanenadeB;  don  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  and  the  new  Kngliah  GhapeL 

^nua  Hotel  is  the  hirgeat  in  tibe  phee^  eontaining  %  great  dioioe  of 


8FLEHDID  ABD  OOMFOBTABLE  APABTMEIT8, 

for  Families  and  Single  TiaTeUers ;  exquisite  Cmsine  and  Bnt-daaB  ISHnes^ 
combined  with  attentive  aervioe  and  modefate  ohaiges. 


TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  6  pan.,  and  FBIVATE  BIHBEB8. 


Ntmenu&  eon^criabk  Backing  Cabinets, 

and  Sweet  Waten, 


iih  Bot^  Mineral, 


THE  BEST  BCX)K  THE  BEST  GIFT, 


Two  voLb^  cxown  Svo^  80i»  oloth ;  52ii  6iL  calf;  6Ss.  mosoGeo. 

THE  ILLUSTRATED   FAMILT  TESTAKENT. 

Edited^  with  a  short  ptaotioal  Commentary,  by  ATchdeaeon  Chub- 
TON,  M. A.^  and  Bey.  W.  Basl  Jones,.  ILA.  With  100  aatfaentic 
UlustratioDS  and  Eight  Panoramic  Yiewa  oi  Places  mentioiied  m 
the  Sacred  Text* 


'  The  Commmentary  is  not  kss 
marked  by  aecuracj  and  sooikI  learning 
than  bj  judgment,  candour,  and  piety. 
We  highly  oommeBd  ii,*-^  Guardian. 

'The  idea  of  illustraUng  the  Bible 

by  really  faithful  repufient^onB  of  the 

places  spoken  of  is  a  peculiarly  hsppy 

one,  for  it  is  in  fiict  a  kind  of  oom- 

mentMij,   Tha  book  is  a.  work  of  very 

Ifreat  e^egaooe  and  aoond  scholarship. 


Of  the  illastxations  it  wonM  be  fao- 
possiUt  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise 
sufficiently  high.' —  Vnim  Review, 

<  The  nasDea  of  Aidideaooa  Charton 
and  Prebendary  Jones  will  form  an 
abondant  gnarantee  of  the  learning  and 
rererence  brought  to  bear  on  the  plain 
explanatory  comments  by  which  tht  text 
is  accompanied.'— JoftM  BviL 


JOHm  llEUBSihX,  hlSfStfiKS^  ^tBEET. 
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BRUSSELS. 


••♦^ 


HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

Proprifltor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DBEMBL. 

rpHIS  magnifioent  Hotel,  in  offering  to  the  Visitor  every 
kind  of  oomfort  and  accommodatioD,  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  situated  adjoining 

THE   PALACE  OF  THE  KINQ, 

and  facing 
THE  PLACE  BOYALE  AND  THE  PARK. 

It  contains  numerous  large  and  small  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Booms, 

Tdbk'<tBdt$f  ricUy  served*    Choioe  Wines. 

SMOKINa   BOOM. 

BKAAIN«  meOWU  witk  the  best  Bdlctea»  BnglUh*  FreMh, 
CtonuMiy  and  Jkmmritmm  Dallj  Fopcn  and  PeriedJOTiUi 

TerraoeBy  with  Splendid  View  orerlocking  the  Park. 

ABBANOlEKSSTS  KAD8  FOB  THS  WHTTEB.' 


Mr.  Dbemel,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  thi< 
oonfidenoe  placed  in  him,  by  a  carefully  ananged  system  of  prompt 
civil  attendaneci  oombined  with  moderate  cib8X^« 
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May,  1868. 


i 


THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  AND  TRAVELLERS'  DEPOT 

KEABLY  OPPOSITE  THE  OHABING  CROSS  RAILWAY. 

ESTABLISHED    1838. 


LEEfl  POLYGLOT 

wABHnrG 

BOOXB 

(To  Mve  the  trooble 

oftranaUtlDg 

WMhlng  Bills) 

For  LadlM  or 
Oentlemen, 

FnglUk  (ft  French. 

KngliA  S  Oermom. 

Ji:nglisk  dt  Italian. 

En^i$k  <ft  Spanuh. 

BnglUhSPortuguete. 

SPONGE  BAGS. 


XZTALLIO 
SOAP  BOXES. 

?SStaitrpr0of  Costs. 

KNAPSACKS. 


FLASKS. 


BaSway  Bngs, 

STRAPS, 

€wamx  ^ags. 

MONEY  BAGS 
&  BELTS. 

PUBSES; 

WALLETS^ 

SOYEBEIGN  AND 

NAPOLEON  CASE3. 

TBAVELLINa 
TELESCOPES, 

And  Spectaoles. 


MOOHE'S 

OEBXAH 


PASSPORTS 

Procored,  moanted  on  linen,  and  inserted  in 
morocco  cases,  stamped  \<rith  coronet  or  name, 
at  tlie  shortest  notice,  and  forwarded  by  Poet.. 

Visas  obtained  and  information  gtven. 


Unth  the  exact 

pronunciation  in 

English  in  a  separate 

column.  6s.  in  doth, 

or  6s.  in  leather. 


The  latest  editions  of  Hubeat^  Hardbood 
kept  in  the  original  binding,  and  in  limp  leatho', 
more  convenient  for  the  pocket,  at  2i.  a  volume 
extra.  

Tbustwobtht  Coubibbs  and  Tbavbluxq  Sbb- 
VAM8  can  be  engaged  at 

LEE  &  CARTER'S, 

440,  WEST  STRAiro,  W.O., 

TWO  D00B8  WEST  OF  THB  L0W1SKB  ABGADX^ 

Where  an  extensive  collection  of 

OXriDES,  HAHDBOOKS,  MAPS, 

GRAMMARS,  INTERPRETERS, 
WORD  AND  PHBASE  BOOKS^ 

In  most  of  the  Continental  Languages,  and  every 
article  necessary  for  home  and  fSordgn  travel,  is 
kept  in  great  variety. 


PORTXAHTEATTZ,  HAT-CASES, 

CARPET  BAGS,  FITTED  BAGS, 

PORTABLE  BATHS, 

s  i^  o  2sr  a-  E, 

CkW  STOOLS, 
9bO,  HAx  %u^% 


MANUSCRIPT  & 
ACCOUNT     BOOKS. 

Xetallic  and  other 
Pooket  Books. 

DOOB  FA8TENEBS. 

Patent  IhlatandB 
and  Light  Boxes,  j 


ELASTIC  BANDS. 

Foreign  Paper,! 

BHYELOPBe,  Acj 
POCKET  PEN   I 

▲ND  ) 

KELLER'S  AND 
LEUTHOLD'S 

MAPS 

OF 

SWXTZEBLAIP^, 


STUDER'S 
XOHTS  BOSA. 

XATfi-S 
\    TYBOL 


III8H.    SOOTOH,    AND   IDISH    H«N00n»l( 


